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9  ttartu  of  t%t  9ao. 
Bt  Chablbs  Ebade. 

[At  the  AutJiof's  particular  request  this  story  is  not  {Uui/bratei,'] 


CHAPTEE  Yin. 


DE.  STAINES  begged  leave  to 
distinguish :  he  had  not  said 
he  would  set  up  a  carriage  at  the 
first  one  hundred  guinea  fee,  but 
only  that  he  would  not  set  one  up 
before.  There  are  misguided  peo- 
ple who  would  call  this  logic: 
but  Eosa  said  it  was  equivocating, 
and  urged  him  so  warmly  that  at 
last  he  burst  out,  '  Who  can  go 
on  for  ever  saying  "  no,"  to  the 
only  creature  he  loves?' — and 
caved.  In  forty-eight  hours  more  a 
brougham  waited  at  Mrs.  Staines' 
door.  The  servant  engaged  to 
drive  it  was  Andrew  Fearman,  a 
bachelor,  and,  hitherto,  an  under- 
groom.  He  readily  consented  to 
be  coachman,  and  do  certain  do- 
mestic work  as  well.  So  Mrs. 
Staines  had  a  man  servant  as  well 
as  a  carriage. 

Ere  long,  three  or  four  patients 
called,  or  wrote,  one  after  the 
other.  These  Eosa  set  down  to 
brougham,  and  crowed;  she  even 
crowed  to  Lady  CJicely  Treheme, 
to  whose  influence,  and  not  to 
brougham's,  every  one  of  these 
patients  was  owing.  Lady  Cicely 
kissed  her,  and  demurely  enjoyed 
the  poor  soul's  self-satisfaction. 

Staines  himself,  while  he  drove 
to  or  from  these  patients,  felt  more 
sanguine,  and,  buoyed  as  he  was 
by  the  consciousness  of  ability, 
began  to  hope  he  had  turned  the 
comer. 

He  sent  an  account  of  Lord 
Ayscough's  case  to  a  medical  ma- 


gazine :  and  so  full  is  the  world  of 
flunkeyism,  that  this  article, 
though  he  withheld  the  name, 
retaining  only  the  title,  got  the 
literary  wedge  in  for  him  at  once ; 
and  in  due  course,  he  became  a 
paid  contributor  to  two  medical 
organs,  and  used  to  study  and 
write  more,  and  indent  the  little 
stone  yai*d  less,  than  heretofore. 

It  was  about  this  time  circum- 
stances made  him  acquainted  with 
Phoebe  Dale.  Her  intermediate 
history  I  will  dispose  of  in  fewer 
words  than  it  deserves.  Her  Euin, 
Mr.  Eeginald  Falcon,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  club,  for  marking 
high  cards  on  the  back  with  his 
nail.  This  stopped  his  remaining 
resource — borrowing;  so  he  got 
more  and  more  out  at  elbows,  till 
at  last,  he  came  down  to  hanging 
about  billiard-rooms,  and  making 
a  little  money  by  concealing  his 
game ;  from  that,  however,  he  rose 
to  be  a  marker. 

Having  culminated  to  that,  he 
wrote  and  proposed  marriage  to 
Miss  Dale,  in  a  charming  letter: 
she  showed  it  to  her  father,  with 
pride. 

Now,  if  his  vanity,  his  dis- 
loyalty, his  falsehood,  his  ingra- 
titude, and  his  other  virtues  had 
not  stood  in  the  way,  he  would 
have  done  this  three  years  ago, 
and  been  jumped  at 

But  the  o£fer  came  too  late; 
not  for  Phoebe — she  would  have 
taken  him  in  a  moment — but  for 
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lier  friends.  A  baited  hook  is  one 
thing,  a  bare  hook  is  another. 
Parmer  Dale  had  long  discoyered 
where  Phoebe's  money  went:  he 
said  not  a  word  to  her ;  bnt  went 
np  to  town  like  a  shot;  found 
Paloon  out,  and  told  him  he 
mustn't  think  to  eat  his  daughter's 
bread.  She  should  marry  a  man 
that  could  make  a  decent  liyeli- 
hood ;  and  if  she  was  to  run  away 
with  him,  why  they'd  starve  to- 
gether. The  farmer  was  resolute, 
and  spoke  very  loud,  like  one  that 
eiqpects  opposition,  and  comes  pre- 
pared to  quarrel.  Instead  of  that, 
this  artful  ro^e  addressed  him 
with  deep  respect,  and  an  affected 
veneration,  that  quite  puzzled  the 
old  man;  acquiesced  in  every 
word,  expressed  contrition  for 
his  past  misdeeds,  and  told  the 
&nner  he  had  quite  determined 
to  labour  with  his  hands.  '  Tou 
know,  fanner,'  said  he,  '  I  am  not 
the  only  gentieman  who  has  come 
to  that  in  the  present  day.  Now, 
^11  my  Mends,  that  have  seen  my 
i^etches,  assure  me  I  am  a  bom 
painter;  and  a  painter  I'll  be — ^for 
love  of  Phoebe.' 

The  farmer  made  a  wry  face. 
''  Painter !  that  is  a  sorry  sort  of  a 
trade.' 

'  You  are  mistaken.  It's  the 
best  trade  going.  There  are  gen- 
tlemen making  their  thousands 
a  year  by  it' 

*  Not  in  our  parts,  there  bain't. 
Stop  a  bit  What  be  ye  going  to 
paint,  sir  ?    Housen,  or  folk  ?' 

'  Oh,  hang  it,  not  houses.  Fi- 
gures, landscapes.' 

'  Well,  ye  might  just  make  shift 
to  live  at  it,  I  suppose,  with  here 
and  there  a  sign-board.  They  are 
the  best  paid,  our  way :  but.  Lord 
bless  ye,  ihey  wants  head-piece. 
Well,  sir,  let  me  see  your  work. 
Then  we'll  talk  further.' 

'  111  go  to  work  this  afternoon,' 
^^  Palcon,  eagerly;  then  with 
affectecl  surprise,    'Bless  me;    I 


forgot  I  have  no  palctto,  no  can- 
vas, no  colours.  You  couldn't 
lend  me  a  couple  of  sovereigns  to 
buy  them,  could  you  ?' 

'  Ay,  sir.  I  could.  But  I  woan't 
I'll  lend  ye  the  things,  though,  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  go  with  me 
and  buy  'em.' 

Falcon  agreed,  with  a  lofty 
smile;  and  the  purchases  were 
made. 

Mr.  Falcon  painted  a  landscape 
or  two  out  of  his  imagination. 
The  dealers  to  whom  he  took  them, 
declined  them;  one  advised  the 
gentleman  painter  to  colour  tea- 
boards  ; '  That's  your  line/  said  he. 

'  The  world  has  no  taste,'  said 
the  gentleman  painter :  '  but  it 
has  got  lots  of  vanity :  I'll  paint 
portraits.' 

He  did;  and  formidable  ones: 
his  portraits  were  amazingly  like 
the  people,  and  yet  unlike  men 
and  women,  especially  about  the 
face.  One  thing,  he  didn't  trouble 
with  lights  and  shades,  but  went 
slap  at  the  features. 

His  brush  would  never  have 
kept  him;  but  he  carried  an  in- 
strument, in  the  use  of  which  he 
really  was  an  artist,  viz.  his 
tongue.  By  wheedling  and  under- 
selling— for  he  only  charged  a 
pound  for  the  painted  canvas — 
he  contrived  to  live ;  then  he  as- 
pired to  dress  as  well  as  live. 
With  this  second  object  in  view, 
he  hit  upon  a  characteristic  ex- 
pedient 

..  He  used  to  prowl  about,  and 
when  he  saw  a  young  woman 
sweeping  the  afternoon  streets 
with  a  long  silk  train,  and,  in 
^ort,  dressed  to  ride  in  the  park, 
§et  parading  the  streets,  he  would 
take  his  hat  off  to  her  with  an  air 
of  profound  respect,  and  ask  per- 
mission to  take  her  portrait.  Ge- 
nerally he  met  a  prompt  rebuff; 
but,  if  the  fair  was  so  unlucky  as 
to  hesitate  a  single  moment,  he 
told  her  a  melting  tale;  he  had 
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once  driyen  Ida  fonr-in-hand ;  but 
by  endorsing  his  friends'  bills,  was 
rednced  to  painting  likenesses, 
admirable  likenesses  in  oils,  only 
a  guinea  each. 

His  piteons  tale  proToked  more 
jibes  than  pity ;  but  as  he  had  no 
shame,  the  rebofGs  went  for  no- 
thing :  he  actually  did  get  a  few 
sitters  by  his  audacity :  and  some 
of  the  sitters  actually  took  the 
pictures,  and  paid  for  them ;  others 
declined  them  with  fury  as  soon 
as  they  were  finished.  These  he 
took  back  with  a  piteous  sigh,  that 
sometimes  extracted  half-a-crown. 
Then  he  painted  over  the  rejected 
one  and  let  it  dry ;  so  that  some- 
times  a  paid  portrait  would  pre- 
sent a  beauty  enthroned  on  the 
debris  of  two  or  three  riyals,  and 
that  is  where  few  beauties  would 
object  to  sit. 

All  this  time  he  wrote  nice  let- 
ters to  Phoebe,  and  adopted  the 
tone  of  the  struggling  artist,  and 
the  true  lover,  who  wins  his  bride 
by  patience,  i>erseTerance,  and  in- 
domitable industry;  a  babbled 
of  '  Self  Help.' 

Meantime,  Phoebe  was  not  idle : 
an  excellent  business  woman,  she 
took  immediate  advantage  of  a 
new  station,  that  was  built  near 
the  farm,  to  send  up  milk,  butter, 
and  eggs  to  London.  Being 
genuine,  they  sold  like  wildfire. 
Observing  that,  she  extended  her 
operations,  by  buying  of  other 
farmers,  and  forwarding  to  London : 
and  then,  having  of  course  an  eye 
to  her  struggling  artist,  she  told 
her  father  she  must  have  a  shop 
in  London,  and  somebody  in  it  she 
could  depend  upon. 

'  With  all  my  heart,  wench,' 
said  he ;  '  but  it  must  not  be  thou. 
I  can't  spare  thee.' 

'  May  I  have  Dick,  father  ?' 

'  Dick !  he  is  rather  young.' 

'  But  he  is  very  quick,  father, 
and  minds  every  word  I  tell  him.' 

'  Ay,  he  is  as  fond  of  thee  as 


ever  a  cow  was  of  a  calf.    WellV 
you  can  try  him.' 

So  the  lovesick  woman  of  busi- 
ness set  up  a  little  shop,  and  put 
her  brother  Dick  in  it,  and  all  to 
see  more  of  her  struggling  artist. 
She  stayed  several  days,  to  open* 
the  little  shop,  and  start  the  busi- 
ness. She  advertised  pure  milk, 
and  challenged  scientific  analysier 
of  everything  she  sold.  This  came 
of  her  being  a  reader ;  she  knew, 
by  the  journals,  that  we  live  in  & 
sinful  and  adulterating  generation ; 
and  anything  pure  must  be  a  god- 
send to  the  poor  poisoned  public. 

Now,  Dr.  Staines,  though  knows 
to  the  profession  as  a  diagnost, 
was  also  an  analyist,  and  this 
challenge  brought  him  down  onr 
Phoebe  Dale.  He  told  her  he  was 
a  physician,  and  in  search  of  pure 
food  for  Ms  own  fiEimily — ^would 
she  really  submit  the  milk-  to 
analysis  ? 

Phoebe  smiled  an  honest  country 
smile,  and  said,  '  Surely,  air.'    She 
gave  him  every  facility,  and  he- 
applied  those  simple  tests  which 
are    commonly    uiaed  in  FraRce^ 
though  hardly  known  in  England. 

He  found  it  perfectly  pure,  and 
told  her  so ;  and  gazed  at  Phoebe 
for  a  moment,  as  a  phenomenon. 

She  smiled  again  at  that,  her 
broad  country  smile.  '  That  is 
a  wonder  in  London,  I  dare  say. 
It's  my  belief  half  the  childr^ 
that  die  here  are  perished  with 
watered  milk.  Well,  sir,  we  shan't^ 
have  that  on  our  souls,  father  and 
I ;  he  is  a  farmer  in  Essex.  This 
comes  a  many  miles,  this  milk.' 

Staines  looked  in  her  face,  with 
kindly  approval  marked  on  his 
own  eloquent  features.  She* 
blushed  a  little,  at  so  fixed  a  re- 
gard. Then  he  asked  her  if  she 
would  supply  him  with  milk,  but- 
ter, and  eggs. 

'  Why,  if  you  mean  sell  you 
them,  yes,  sir,  with  pleasure.  Bui; 
for  sending  them  home  to  you  in- 
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this  big  town,  as  some  do,  I  can't ; 
lor  there's  only  brother  Dick  and 
<ne :  it  is  an  experiment  like.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Staines :  '  I 
will  send  for  them.' 

'  Thank  yon  kindly,  sir.  I  hope 
you  won't  be  ofiFended  sir ;  but  we 
onlj  sell  for  ready  money.' 

'  All  the  better :  my  order  at 
home  is,  no  biUs.' 

When  he  was  gone,  Phoebe,  as- 
;8uming  vast  experience,  though 
this  was  only  her  third  day,  told 
Dick  that  was  one  of  the  right 
iflort :  '  and  oh,  Dick,'  said  she, 
'  did  you  notice  his  eye  ?' 

'  Not  particklar,  sister.' 

'  There  now ;  the  boy  is  blind. 
IVhy,  'twas  like  a  jewel.  Such  an 
•eye  I  nerer  saw  in  a  man's  head, 
mor  a  woman's  neither.' 

Staines  told  his  wife  about 
Phoebe,  and  her  brother,  and  spoke 
of  her  with  a  certain  admiration 
that  raised  Eosa's  curiosity,  and 
«yen  that  sort  of  vague  jealousy 
that  fires  at  bare  praise.  '  I 
should  like  to  see  this  phenome- 
non/ said  she.  '  You  shall,'  said 
he.  '  I  have  to  call  on  Mrs.  Manly. 
She  liyes  near.  I  will  drop  you 
at  the  little  shop ;  and  come  back 
for  you.' 

He  did  so,  and  that  gave  Eosa 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  make  her 
purchases.  When  he  came  back 
he  found  her  conversing  with 
iPhoebe,  as  if  they  were  old  friends, 
and  Dick  glaring  at  his  wife  with 
awe  and  admiration.  He  could 
hardly  get  her  away. 

She  was  far  more  extravagant 
in  her  praises  than  Dr.  Staines 
had  been.  '  What  a  good  crea- 
ture,' said  she.  '  And  how  clever ! 
To  think  of  her  setting  up  a  shop 
like  that  all  by  herself;  for  her 
Dick  is  only  seventeen.' 

Dr.  Staines  recommended  the 
'little  shop  wherever  he  went,  and 
even  extended  its  operations.  He 
4usked  Phoebe  to  get  her  own  wheat 
:gronnd  at   home,  and   send  the 


flour  up  in  bushel  bags.  '  These 
assassins,  the  bakers,'  said  he,  '  are 
putting  copper  into  the  flour  now, 
as  well  as  alum.  Pure  flour  is 
worth  a  fancy  price  to  any  family. 
With  that  we  can  make  the  bread 
of  life.  What  you  buy  in  the 
shops  is  the  bread  of  death.' 

Dick  was  a  good,  sharp  boy, 
devoted  to  his  sister.  He  stuck 
to  the  shop  in  London,  and  handed 
the  money  to  Phoebe,  when  she 
came  for  it.  She  worked  for  it 
in  Essex,  and  extended  her  country 
connection  for  supply  as  the  retail 
business  increased. 

Staines  wrote  an  article  on  pure 
food,  and  incidentally  mentioned 
the  shop  as  a  place  where  flour, 
milk,  and  butter  were  to  be  had 
pure.  This  article  was  published 
in  the  '  Lancet,'  and  cauJsed  quite 
a  run  upon  the  little  shop.  By- 
and-by  Phoebe  enlarged  it,  for 
which  there  were  great  capabi- 
lities, and  made  herself  a  pretty 
little  parlour,  and  there  she  and 
Dick  sat  to  Falcon  for  their  por- 
traits; here,  too,  she  hung  his 
rejected  landscapes.  They  were 
fair  in  her  eyes;  what  matter 
whether  they  were  like  nature? 
his  hand  had  painted  them.  She 
knew,  from  him,  that  everybody 
else  had  rejected  them.  With  all 
the  more  pride  and  love  did  she 
have  them  framed  in  gold,  and 
hung  up  with  the  portraits  in  her 
little  sanctum. 

For  a  few  months  Phoebe  Dale 
was  as  happy  as  she  deserved  to 
be.  Her  lover  was  working,  and 
faithful  to  her — at  least  she  saw 
no  reason  to  doubt  it  He  came 
to  see  her  every  evening,  and 
seemed  devoted  to  her ;  would  sit 
quietly  with  her,  or  walk  with  her, 
or  take  her  to  a  play,  or  a  music- 
hall — ^at  her  expense. 

She  now  lived  in  a  quiet  elysium, 
with  a  bright  and  rapturous  dream 
of  the  future ;  for  she  saw  she  had 
hit  on  a  good  vein  of  business. 
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and  slionld  soon  be  independent, 
and  able  to  indnlge  herself  with 
a  hnsband,  and  ask  no  man's 
leave. 

She  sent  to  Essex  for  a  dairy- 
maid, and  set  her  to  chum  milk 
into  butter,  coram  populo,  at  a 
certain  hour  every  morning.  This 
made  a  new  sensation.  At  other 
times  the  woman  was  employed  to 
deliver  milk  and  cream  to  a  few 
favoured  customers. 

Mrs.  Staines  dropped  in  now 
and  then,  and  chatted  with  her. 
Her  sweet  face,  and  her  naiveU 
won  Phoebe's  heart ;  and  one  day, 
as  happiness  is  apt  to  be  com- 
municative, she  let  out  to  her,  in 
reply  to  a  feeler  or  two  as  to 
whether  she  was  quite  alone,  that 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a  gentleman ;  '  But  he  is  not  rich, 
ma'am,'  said  Phoebe,  plaintively; 
'  he  has  had  trouble:  obliged  to 
work  for  his  living,  like  me;  he 
painted  these  pictures,  every  one  of 
them.  If  it  was  not  making  too 
free,  and  you  could  spare  a  guinea 
— he  charges  no  more  for  the  pic- 
ture, only  you  must  go  to  the 
expense  of  the  frame.' 

'  Of  course  I  will,'  said  Bosa, 
warmly.  '  I'll  sit  for  it  here,  any 
day  you  like.' 

Now,  Eosa  said  this,  out  of  her 
ever  ready  kindness,  not  to  wound 
Phoebe:  but,  having  made  the 
promise,  she  kept  clear  of  the 
place  for  some  days,  hoping  Phoebe 
would  forget  all  about  it.  Mean- 
time she  sent  her  husband  to  buy. 

In  about  a  fortnight  she  called 
again,  primed  with  evasions  if  she 
should  be  asked  to  sit;  but  no- 
thing of  the  kind  was  proposed. 
Phoebe  was  dealing,  when  she  went 
in.  The  customers  disposed  of, 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Staines,  '  Oh, 
ma'am,  I  am  glad  you  are  come. 
I  have  something  I  should  like  to 
show  you.'  She  took  her  into  the 
parlour,  and  made  her  sit  down : 
then  she  opened  a  drawer,  and 


took  out  a  very  small  substance 
that  looked  like  a  tear  of  ground 
glass,  and  put  it  on  the  table  be- 
fore her.  '  There,  ma'am,'  said 
she,  '  that  is  all  he  has  had  for 
painting  a  Mend's  picture.' 

'  Oh !  what  a  shame.' 

'  His  friend  was  going  abroad— 
to  Natal ;  to  his  uncle  that  farms- 
out  there,  and  does  very  well ;  it 
is  a  first-rate  part,  if  you  take  out 
a  little  stock  with  you,  and  some 
money;  so  my  one  gave  him 
credit,  and  when  the  letter  came 
with  that  postmark,  he  counted 
on  a  five-pound  note :  but  the 
letter  only  said  he  had  got  no- 
money  yet,  but  sent  him  something 
as  a  keepsake :  and  there  was  this 
little  stone.  Poor  fellow!  he  flung 
it  down  in  a  passion ;  he  was  so 
disappointed.'- 

Phoebe's  great  grey  eyes  filled;, 
and  Bosa  gave  a  little  coo  of  sym- 
pathy that  was  very  womanly  and 
loveable. 

Phoebe  leaned  her  cheek  on  her 
hand,  and  said,  thoughtfidly,  '  I 
picked  it  up,  and  brought  it  away ; 
for,  after  all— don't  you  think,, 
ma'am,  it  is  very  strange  that  a 
friend  should  send  it  all  that  way, 
if  it  was  worth  nothing  at  all  ?' 

'  It  is  impossible.  He  could 
not  be  so  heartless.' 

'  And  do  yon  know,  ma'am,, 
when  I  take  it  up  in  my  fingers, 
it  doesn't  feel  like  a  thing  that 
was  worth  nothing.' 

'  No  more  it  does :  it  makes  my 
fingers  tremble.  May  I  take  it 
home,  and  show  it  my  husband  ? 
he  is  a  great  physician  and  knows 
everything.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  you,  ma'am.' 

Bosa  drove  home,  on  purpose  to 
show  it  to  Christopher.  She  ran 
into  his  study.  '  Oh,  Christopher, 
please  look  at  that.  You  know 
that  good  creature  we  have  our 
fiour  and  milk  and  things  of.  She 
is  engaged,  and  he  is  a  painter. 
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Oh  such  danbfl!  He  painted  a 
friend,  and  the -friend  sent  that 
home  all  the  way  from  Natal,  and 
he  dashed  it  down,  and  she  picked 
it  up,  and  what  is  it?  ground 
glass,  or  a  pebble,  or  what  V 

'  Humph ! — by  its  shape,  and 
the  great — ^briUiancy — and  refrac- 
tion of  light,  on  this  angle,  where 
the  stone  has  got  polished  by  rub- 
bing against  other  stones,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  I'm  inclined  to 
think  it  is — a  diamond.' 

'  A  diamond!'  shrieked  Bosa. 
'  No  wonder  my  fingers  trembled. 
Oh,  can  it  be  ?  Oh  yon  good,  cold- 
blooded Christie ! — ^Poor  things ! — 
Gome  along  Diamond!  Oh  you 
beauty !  Oh  you  duck !' 

'  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  I 
only  said  I  thought  it  was  a 
diamond.  Let  me  weigh  it  against 
water,  and  then  I  shall  know.' 

He  took  it  to  his  little  labo- 
ratory, and  returned  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  said,  '  Yes.  It  is  just 
three  times  and  a  half  heavier 
than  water.    It  is  a  diamond.' 

'  Are  you  positive  ?' 

'  Til  stake  my  existence.' 

'  ^What  is  it  worth  ?' 

'  Hy  dear,  I'm  not  a  jeweller: 
but  it  is  very  large  and  pear- 
shaped,  and  I  see  no  flaw :  I  don't 
think  you  could  buy  it  for  less 
than  three  hundred  pounds.' 

'  Three  hundred  pounds!  It  is 
worth  300^.' 

'  Or  sell  it  for  more  than  150^.' 

'  A  hundred  and  fifty!  It  is 
worth  1501.' 

'  Why,  my  dear,  one  would 
think  you  had  invented  "  the  dia- 
mond." Show  me  how  to  crys- 
tallize carbon,  and  I  will  share 
your  enthusiasm.' 

'  Oh,  I  leave  you  to  carbonize 
crystal.  I  prefer  to  gladden 
hearts:  and  I  will  do  it  this  mi- 
nute, with  my  diamond. 

'  Do,  dear;  and  I  will  take  that 
opportunity  to  finish  my  second 
article  on  Adulteration.' 


Bosa  drove  off  to  Phoebe  Dale. 

Now  Phcebo  was  drinking  tea 
with  Beginald  Falcon,  in  her  little 
parlour.  '  Who  is  that,  I  wonder  ?' 
said  she,  when  the  carriage  drew 
up. 

Beginald  drew  back  a  comer  of 
the  gauze  curtain  which  had  been 
drawn  across  the  little  glass  door 
leading  from  the  shop. 

'  It  is  a  lady,  and  a  beautiful — 
Oh!  let  me  get  out.'  And  he 
rushed  out  at  the  door  leading  to 
the  kitchen,  not  to  be  recognized. 

This  set  Phoebe  all  in  a  flutter, 
and  the  next  moment  Mrs.  Staines 
tapped  at  the  little  door,  then 
opened  it,  and  peeped.  '  €k>od 
news !  may  I  come  in  V 

'  Surely,'  said  Phoebe,  still  trou- 
bled and  confused  by  Beginald's 
strange  agitation. 

'  There !  It  is  a  diamond !' 
screamed  Bosa.  '  My  husband 
knew  it  directly.  He  knows  every- 
thing. If  ever  you  are  ill,  go  to 
him  and  nobody  else — by  the  re- 
fraction, and  the  angle,  and  its 
being  three  times  and  a  half  as 
heavy  as  water.  It  is  worth  300/. 
to  buy,  and  150/.  to  sell.' 

'Oh!' 

'  So  don't  you  go  throwing  it 
away,  as  he  did.  (In  a  whisper) 
Two  teacups !  Was  that  him  ?  I 
have  driven  him  away.  I  am  so 
sorry.  Ill  go ;  and  then  you  can 
tell  him.    Poor  fel-low  1' 

'  Oh^  ma'am,  don't  go  yet,'  said 
Phoebe,  trembling.  '  I  haven't 
half  thanked  you.' 

'  Oh,  bother  thanks.  Kiss  me ; 
that  is  the  way.' 

'May  I?' 

'  You  may,  and  must.  There — 
and  there — and  there.  Oh  dear, 
what  nice  things  good  luck  and 
happiness  are,  and  how  sweet  to 
bring  them  for  once.' 

Upon  this,  Phoebe  and  she  had 
a  nice  little  cry  together,  and  Mrs. 
Staines  went  off  refreshed  thereby, 
and  as  gay  as  a  lark,  pointing 
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silly  at  the  door,  and  making  faces 
io  Phoebe  that  she  knew  he  was 
there,  and  she  only  retired,  out  of 
her  admirable  discretion,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  diamond  together. 

When  she  was  gone,  Reginald, 
whose  eye  and  ear  had  been  at  the 
keyhole,  alternately  gloating  on 
the  face  and  drinking  the  accents 
of  the  only  woman  he  had  eyer 
really  loved,  came  out,  looking 
pale,  and  strangely  disturbed ;  and 
sat  down  at  the  table,  without  a 
word. 

Phoebe  came  back  to  him,  full 
of  the  diamond.  '  Did  you  hear 
what  she  said,  my  dear  ?  It  is  a 
diamond;  it  is  worth  150Z.  at 
least.  Why,  what  ails  you  ?  Ah ! 
to  be  sure !  you  know  that  lady.' 

'  I  have  cause  to  know  her. 
Cursed  jUt !' 

'  You  seem  a  good  deal  put  out 
at  the  sight  of  her.' 

'  It  took  me  by  surprise,  that 
is  all' 

'  It  takes  me  by  surprise  too. 
I  thought  you  were  cured.  I 
thought  my  turn  had  come  at 
last.' 

Keginald  met  this  in  sullen 
silence.  Then  Phoebe  was  sorry 
fihe  had  said  it ;  for,  after  all,  it 
wasn't  the  man's  fault  if  an  old 
sweetheart  had  run  into  the  room, 
•and  given  him  a  start.  So  she 
made  him  some  fresh  tea,  and 
pressed  him  kindly  to  try  her 
home-made  bread  and  butter. 

My  lord  relaxed  his  frown  and 
consented,  and,  of  course,  they 
talked  diamond. 

He  told  her,  loftily,  he  must 
take  a  studio,  and  his  sitters  must 
come  to  him,  and  must  no  longer 
expect  to  be  immortalized  for  11. 
It  must  be  2Z.  for  a  bust,  and  Bl, 
for  a  kitcat. 

'  Nay  but,  my  dear,'  said  Phoebe, 
'  they  will  pay  no  more  because 
you  have  a  diamond.' 

'  Then  they  will  have  to  go  xm- 
painted,'  said  Mr.  Falcon. 


This  was  intended  for  a  threat 
Phoebe  instinctiyely  felt  that  it 
might  not  be  so  received;  she 
counselled  moderation.  '  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  earned  a  dia- 
mond,' said  she :  '  but  'tis  only 
once  in  a  life.  Now,  be  ruled  by 
me:  go  on  just  as  you  are.  Sell 
the  diamond,  and  give  me  the 
money  to  keep  for  you.  Why,  you 
might  add  a  little  to  it,  and  so 
would  I,  till  we  made  ^it  up  200L 
And  if  you  could  only  show  200^. 
you  had  made  and  laid  by,  father 
would  let  us  marry,  and  I  might 
keep  this  shop — ^it  pays  well,  I 
can  tell  you — and  keep  my  gentle- 
man in  a  sly  comer;  you  need 
never  be  seen  in  it.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  said  he,  '  that  is  the 
small  game.  But  I  am  a  man  that 
have  always  preferred  the  big 
game.  I  shall  set  up  my  studio, 
and  make  enough  to  keep  us  both. 
So  give  me  the  stone,  if  you  please. 
I  shall  take  it  round  to  them  all, 
and  the  rogues  won't  get  it  out  of 
me  for  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  why, 
it  is  as  big  as  a  nut' 

'  No,  no,  Beginald.  Money  has 
always  made  mischief  between  you 
and  me.  You  never  had  fifty 
pounds  yet,  you  didn't  fall  into 
temptation.  Do  pray  let  me  keep 
it  for  you ;  or  else  sell  it — I  know 
how  to  sell;  nobody  better — ^and 
keep  the  money  for  a  good  oc- 
casion.' 

'  Is  it  yours,  or  mine  ?'  said  he, 
sulkily. 

'  Why  yours,  dear;  you  earned 
it.' 

'  Then  give  it  me,  please.'  And 
he  almost  forced  it  out  of  her 
hand. 

So  now  she  sat  down  and  cried 
over  this  piece  of  good  luck,  for 
her  heart  filled  with  forebodings. 

He  laughed  at  her.  But,  at 
last,  had  the  grace  to  console  her, 
and  assure  her  she  was  tormenting 
herself  for  nothing. 

'  Time  will  show,'  said  she,  sadly. 
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Time  did  sbow. 

Three  or  four  days  be  came,  as 
usual,  to  laugh  her  out  of  her 
forebodings.  But  presently  his 
visits  ceased.  She  knew  what 
that  meant:  he  was  living  like 
a  gentleman,  melting  his  diamond, 
and  playing  her  false  with  the 
first  pretty  face  he  met 

This  blow,  coming  after  she 
had  been  so  happy,  struck  Phoebe 
Bale  stupid  with  grief.  The  line 
on  her  high  forehead  deepened; 
and  at  night  she  sat  with  her 
hands  before  her,  sighing,  and 
sighing,  and  listening  for  the  foot- 
steps that  never  came. 

'  Oh,  Dick  !*  she  said,  '  never 
yon  love  any  one.  I  am  aweary 
of  my  life.  And  to  think  that, 
but  for  that  diamond — oh,  dear! 
oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!' 

Then  Dick  used  to  try  and  com- 
fort her  in  his  way,  and  often  put 
his  arm  round  4ier  neck,  and  gave 
her  his  rough  but  honest  sym- 
pathy. Dick's  rare  affection  was 
her  one  drop  of  comfort;  it  was 
something  to  relieve  her  swelling 
heart. 

'Oh,  Dick!'  she  said  to  him 
one  night,  'I  wish  I  had  mar- 
ried him.' 

'  What,  to  be  iU-used  ?' 

'  He  couldn't  use  me  worse.  I 
have  been  wife,  and  mother,  and 
sweetheart,  and  all,  to  him;  and 
to  be  left  like  this.  He  treats  me 
like  the  dirt  beneath  his  feet.' 

*  Tis  your  own  fault,  Phoebe, 
partly.  You  say  the  word,  and 
111  break  every  bone  in  his  car- 


'What,  do  him  a  mischief! 
Why,  I'd  rather  die  than  harm  a 
hair  of  his  head.  You  must  never 
lift  a  hand  to  him,  or  I  shall  hate 
you.' 

'  Hate  me,  Phoebe  ?' 

'  Ay,  boy :  I  should.  (Jod  for- 
give me:  'tis  no  use  deceiving 
ourselves;  when  a  woman  loves 
a  man  she  despises,  never   you 


come  between  them;  there's  no 
reason  in  her  love,  so  it  is  in- 
curable. One  comfort,  it  can't 
go  on  for  ever;  it  must  kill  me, 
before  my  time ;  and  so  best  If 
I  was  only  a  mother,  and  had  a 
little  Eeginald  to  dandle  on  my 
knee  and  gloat  upon,  till  he  spent 
his  money,  and  came  back  to  me. 
That's  why  I  said  I  wished  I  was 
his  wife.  Oh !  why  does  Qod  fill 
a  poor  woman's  bosom  ^th  love, 
and  nothing  to  spend  it  on  but 
a  stone;  for  sure  his  heart  must 
be  one.  If  I  had  only  something 
that  would  let  me  always  love  it, 
a  little  toddling  thing  at  my 
knee,  that  would  always  let  me 
look  at  it,  and  love  it,  something 
too  young  to  be  false  to  me,  too 
weak  to  run  away  from  my  long 
— ing — arms — and  —  year — ^ning 
heart!'  Then  came  a  burst  of 
agony,  and  moans  of  desolation, 
till  poor  Dick  blubbered  loudly 
at  her  grief;  and  then  her  tears 
flowed  in  streams. 


Trouble  on  trouble.  Dick  him- 
self got  strangely  out  of  sorts, 
and  complained  of  shivers.  Phoebe 
sent  him  to  bed  early,  and  made 
him  some  white  wine  whey  very 
hoi  In  the  morning  he  got  up, 
and  said  he  was  better ;  but  after 
breakfast  he  was  violently  sick, 
and  suffered  several  returns  of 
nausea  before  noon.  '  One  would 
think  I  was  poisoned,'  said  he. 

At  one  o'clock  he  was  seized 
with  a  kind  of  spasm  in  the  throat 
that  lasted  so  long  it  nearly  choked 
him. 

Then  Phoebe  got  Mghtened,  and 
sent  to  the  nearest  surgeon.  He 
did  not  hurry,  and  poor  Dick  had 
another  frightful  spasm  just  as  he 
came  in. 

'  It  is  hysterical,'  said  the  sur- 
geon. 'No  disease  of  the  heart; 
is  there?  Give  him  a  little  sal- 
volatile  every  half-hour.' 
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In  spite  of  the  sal-yolatile  these 
terrible  spasms  seized  him  every 
half-honr ;  and  now  ,he  nsed  to 
spring  off  the  bed  with  a  cry  of 
terror  when  they  came ;  and  each 
one  left  him  weaker  and  weaker ; 
he  had  to  be  carried  back  by  the 
women. 

A  sad,  sickening  fear  seized  on 
Phoebe.  She  left  Dick  with  the 
maid,  and,  tying  on  her  bonnet 
in  a  moment,  mshed  wildly  down 
the  street,  asking  the  neighbours 
for  a  great  doctor,  the  best  that 
oonld  be  had  for  money.  One  sent 
her  east  a  mile,  another  west; 
and  she  was  almost  distracted, 
when  who  should  driye  up  but 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Staines,  to  make 
purchases.  She  did  not  know  his 
name,  but  she  knew  he  was  a  doc- 
tor. She  ran  to  the  window,  and 
cried,  '  Oh,  doctor,  my  brother ! 
Oh,  pray  come  to  him.    Oh !  oh !' 

Doctor  Staines  got  quickly,  but 
calmly  out ;  told  his  wife  to  wait ; 
and  followed  Phoebe  upstairs.  She 
told  him,  in  a  few  agitated  words, 
how  Dick  had  been  taken,  and  all 
the  symptoms;  especially  what  had 
alarmed  her  so,  his  springing  off 
the  bed  when  the  spasm  came. 

Doctor  Staines  told  her  to  hold 
the  patient  up.  He  lost  not  a 
moment,  but  opened  his  mouth 
resolutely,  and  looked  down. 

'The  glottis  is  swollen,'  said 
he:  then  he  felt  his  hands,  and 
said,  with  the  grave,  terrible  calm 
of  experience, '  He  is  dying.' 

'  Oh,  no !  no !  Oh,  doctor,  sare 
him !  save  him !' 

'  Nothing  can  save  him,  unless 
we  had  a  surgeon  on  the  spot. 
Yes,  I  might  save  him,  if  you 
have  the  courage:  'opening  his 
windpipe  before  the  next  spasm  is 
his  one  chance.' 

'  Open  his  windpipe !  Oh,  doc- 
tor! It  will  kill  him.  Let  me 
look  at  you.' 

She  looked  hard  in  his  face.  It 
gave  her  confidence. 


'  Is  it  the  only  chance  ?' 
'  The  only  one :  and  it  is  flying 
while  we  chatter.' 

'  Do  IT.' 

He  whipped  out  his  lancet. 

'  But  I  can't  look  on  it  I  trust 
to  you  and  my  Saviour's  mercy.' 

She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  bowed 
her  head  in  prayer. 

Staines  seized  a  basin,  put  it 
by  the  bedside,  made  an  incision 
in  the  windpipe,  and  got  Dick 
down  on  his  stomach,  with  his 
face  over  the  bedside.  Some  blood 
ran,  but  not  much.  'Now!'  he 
cried,  cheerfully,  '  a  small  bel- 
lows! There's  one  in  your  par- 
lour.   Eun.' 

Phoebe  ran  for  it,  and,  at  Dr. 
Staines'  direction,  lifted  Dick  a 
little,  while  the  bellows,  duly 
cleansed,  were  gently  applied  to 
the  aperture  in  the  windpipe,  and 
the  action  of  the  lungs  delicately 
aided  by  this  primitive  but  effec- 
tual means. 

He  showed  Phoebe  how  to  do 
it,  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  pocket- 
book,  wrote  a  hasty  direction  to 
an  able  surgeon  near,  and  sent  his 
wife  off  with  it  in  the  carriage. 

Phoebe  and  he  never  left  the 
patient  till  the  surgeon  came 
with  all  the  instruments  required; 
amongst  the  rest,  with  a  big,  tor- 
tuous pair  of  nippers,  with  which 
he  could  reach  the  glottis,  and 
snip  it.  But  they  consulted,  and 
thought  it  wiser  to  continue  the 
surer  method ;  and  so  a  little  tube 
was  neatly  inserted  into  Dick'8 
windpipe,  and  his  throat  bandaged ; 
and  by  this  aperture  he  did  his 
breathing  for  some  little  time. 

Phoebe  nursed  him  like  a  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  terror  and  the  joy 
did  her  good,  and  made  her  less 
desolate. 

Dick  was  only  just  well  when 
both  of  them  were  summoned  to 
the  farm,  and  arrived  only  just 
in  time  to  receive  their  father's 
blessing  and  his  last  sigh. 
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Their  elder  brother,  a  married 
man,  inherited  the  farm,  and  was 
executor.  Phoebe  and  Dick  were 
left  1,500?.  apiece,  on  condition 
of  their  leaving  England  and 
going  to  Natal. 

They  knew  directly  what  that 
meant.  Phcebe  was  to  be 'parted 
from  a  bad  man;  and  Dick  was 
to  comfort  her  for  the  loss. 

When  this  part  of  the  will  was 
read  to  Phoebe  she  turned  faint, 
and  only  her  health  and  bodily 
▼igour  kept  her  from  swooning 
right  away. 

But  she  yielded.  'It  is  the 
will  of  the  dead,'  said  she ;  '  and 
I  will  obey  it;  for,  oh,  if  I  had 
but  listened  to  him  more  when 
he  was  aliye  to  advise  me,  I  should 
not  sit  here  now,  sick  at  heart 
and  dry-eyed,  when  I  ought  to  be 
thinking  only  of  the  good  friend 
that  is  gone.' 

When  she  had  come  to  this  she 
became  feverishly  anxious  to  be 
gone.  She  busied  herself  in  pur- 
chasing agricultural  machines,  and 
stores,  and  even  stock;  and,  to 
see  her  pinching  the  beasts'  ribs 
to  find  their  condition,  and  par- 
rying all  attempts  to  cheat  her, 
you  would  never  have  believed 
she  could  be  a  love-sick  woman. 

Dick  kept  her  up  to  the  mark. 
He  only  left  her  to  bargain  with 
the  master  of  a  good  vessel;  for 
it  was  no  trifle  to  take  out  horses, 
and  cows,  and  machines,  and  bales 
of  cloth,  cotton,  and  linen. 

When  that  was  settled  they 
came  in  to  town  together,  and 
Phoebe  bought  shrewdly,  at  whole- 
sale houses  in  the  City,  for  cash, 
and  would  have  bargains:    and 

the  little  shop  in Street  was 

turned  into  a  warehouse. 

They  were  all  ardour,  as  colo- 
nists diould  be;  and,  what  pleased 
Dick  most,  she  never  mentioned 
IFalcon;  yet  he  learned  from  the 
maid  that  worthy  had  been  there 
twice,  looking  very  seedy. 


The  day  drew  near.  Dick  wa» 
in  high  spirits. 

'  We  shall  soon  make  our  for- 
tune out  there,'  he  said:  'and 
I'll  get  you  a  good  husband.' 

She  shuddered,  but  said  nothing. 

The  evening  before  they  were 
to  sail  Phoebe  sat  alone,  in  her 
black  dress,  tired  with  work,  and 
asking  herself,  sick  at  heart,  could 
she  ever  really  leave  England,, 
when  the  door  opened  softly,  and 
Beginald  Falcon,  shabbily  dressed, 
came  in,  and  threw  himself  into 
a  chair. 

She  started  up,  with  a  scream, 
then  sank  down  again,  trembling, 
and  turned  her  face  to  the  wall. 

'  So  you  are  going  to  run  away 
from  me !'  said  he,  savagely. 

'  Ay,  Beginald,'  said  she,  meekly. 

'  This  is  your  fine  love ;  is  it  ?' 

'  You  have  worn  it  out,  dear,*^ 
she  said,  softly,  without  turning 
her  head. 

'  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much : 
but,  curse  it,  every  time  I  leave 
you  I  learn  to  love  you  more.  I 
am  never  really  happy  but  when 
I  am  with  you.' 

'Bless  you  for  saying  that, 
dear.  I  often  thought  you  must 
find  that  out  one  day:  but  you 
took  too  long.' 

'  'Oh,  better  late  than  never, 
Phoebe !  Can  you  have  the  heart 
to  go  to  the  Cape,  and  leave  me 
all  alone  in  the  world,  with  no- 
body that  really  cares  for  me? 
Surely  you  are  not  obliged  to  go.' 

'  Yes ;  my  father  left  Dick  and 
me  1,500Z.  apiece  to  go :  iiiat  was 
the  condition.  Poor  Dick  loves 
his  unhappy  sister.  He  won't  go 
without  me — I  should  be  his  ruin 
— poor  Dick,  that  really  loves 
me;  and  he  lay  a-dying  here, 
and  the  good  doctor  and  me — 
God  bless  him — we  brought  him 
back  from  the  grave.  Ah,  you 
little  know  what  I  have  gone 
through.  You  were  not  here. 
Catch  you  being  near  me  when  I 
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4un  in  trouble.  There,  I  must  go. 
I  must  go.  I  will  go ;  if  I  fling 
myself  into  the  sea  half  way.' 

'  And,  if  you  do,  I'll  take  a  dose 
of  poison;  for  I  have  thrown 
away  the  truest  heart,  the  sweetest, 
most  unselfish,  kindest,  generous 
—oh!  oh!  oh!' 

And  he  began  to  howl. 

This  set  Phodbe  sobbing.  'Don't 
<:ry,  dear,'  she  murmured,  through 
her  tears :  '  if  you  have  really  any 
love  for  me,  come  with  me.' 

'  What,  leave  England,  and  go 
to  a  desert?' 

'Love  can  make  a  desert  a 
garden.' 

'Phoebe,  I'll  do  anything  else. 
I'll  swear  not  to  leave  your  side.  I'll 
never  look  at  any  other  face  but 
yours.    But  I  can't  live  in  Africa.' 

'  I  know  you  can't.  It  takes 
a  little  real  love  to  go  there  with 
a  poor  girl  like  me.  Ah,  well,  I'd 
have  made  you  so  happy.  We 
are  not  poor  emigrants.  I  have 
a  horse  for  you  to  ride,  and  guns 
to  shoot ;  and  me  and  Dick  would 
do  all  the  work  for  you.  But 
there  are  others  here  you  can't 
leave  for  me.  Well,  then,  good- 
bye, dear.  In  Africa,  or  here,  I 
«hall  always  love  you ;  and  many 
a  salt  tear  I  shall  shed  for  you 
yet;  many  a  one  I  have,  as  well 
you  know.  God  bless  you.  Pray 
for  poor  Phoebe,  that  goes  against 
her  will  to  Africa,  and  leaves  her 
heart  with  thee.' 

This  was  too  much  even  for  the 
4selfish  Beginald.  He  kneeled  at 
her  knees,  and  took  her  hand, 
and  kissed  it,  and  actually  shed  a 
tear  or  two  over  it. 
» i  She  could  not  speak.  He  had 
.no  hope  of  changing  her  resolu- 
tion :  and  presently  he  heard  Dick's 
voice  outside;  so  he  got  up  to 
.avoid  him.  '  I'll  come  again  in 
the  morning,  before  you  go.' 

'  Oh  no !  no  I'  she  gasped.  'Un- 
less you  want  me  to  die  at  your 
(feet.    I  am  almost  dead  now.' 


Reginald  slipped  out  by  the 
kitchen. 

Dick  came  in,  and  found  his 
sister  leaning  with  her  head  back 
against  the  wall.  '  Why,  Phoebe,' 
said  he, '  whatever  is  the  matter  ?' 
and  he  took  her  by  the  shoulder. 

She  moaned,  and  he  felt  her  all 
limp  and  powerless. 

'  What  is  it,  lass  ?  Whatever  is 
the  matter?  Is  it  about  going 
away  ?' 

She  would  not  speak  for  a  long 
time. 

When  she  did  speak,  it  was  to 
say  something  for  which  my  male 
reader  perhaps  may  hardly  be  pre- 
pared. 

'  Oh,  Dick — forgive  me !' 

'  Why,  what  for  ?' 

'  Forgive  me,  or  else  kill  me :  I 
don't  care  which.' 

'  I  do  though.  There,  I  forgive 
you.    Now  what's  your  crime  ?' 

'  I  can't  go.     Forgive  me !' 

'  Can't  go  ?' 

'  I  can't.    Forgive  me !' 

'  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  believe 
that  vagabond  has  been  here  tor- 
menting of  yon  again.' 

'  Oh,  don't  miscall  him.  He  is 
penitent.  Yes,  Dick,  he  has  been 
here  crying  to  me — and  I  can't 
leave  him.  I  can't — ^I  can't.  Dear 
Dick !  you  are  young,  and  stout- 
hearted ;  take  all  the  things  over, 
and  make  your  fortune  out  there ; 
and  leave  your  poor  foolish  sister 
behind.  I  should  only  fling  my- 
self into  the  salt  sea,  if  I  left  him 
now,  and  that  would  be  peace  to 
me,  but  a  grief  to  thee.' 

'Lordsake,  Phoebe,  don't  talk 
so.  I  can't  go  without  you.  And 
do  but  think.  Why  the  horses  are 
on  board  by  now,  and  all  the  gear. 
It's  my  belief  a  good  hiding  is  all 
you  want,  to  bring  you  to  your 
senses;  but  I  han't  the  heart  to 
give  you  one,  worse  luck.  Blessed 
if  I  know  what  to  say  or  do.' 

*  I  won't  go !'  cried  Phoebe,  turn- 
ing violent  all  of  a  sudden.    '  No, 
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not  if  I  am  dragged  to  the  ship  by 
the  hair  of  my  head.  Forgive  me  !* 
And,  with  that  word,  she  was  a 
mouse  again. 

'  £h,  but  women  are  kittle  cattle 
to  driye/  said  xxx>r  Dick,  ruefully. 
And  down  he  sat  at  a  non-plus,  and 
very  unhappy. 

PhoBbe  sat  opposite,  sullen, 
heart-fiick,  wretched  to  the  core ; 
but  determined  not  to  leave  Eegi- 
nald. 

Then  came  an  event  that  might 
have  been  foreseen,  yet  it  took 
them  both  by  surprise. 

A  light  step  was  heard,  and  a 
graceftd,  though  seedy,  figure  en- 
tered the  room,  with  a  set  speech 
in  his  mouth :  '  Phoebe,  you  are 
right.  I  owe  it  to  your  long  and 
faithfal  afiection  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice for  you.  I  will  go  to  Africa 
with  you.  I  will  go  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  sooner  than  you  shall 
say  I  care  for  any  woman  on  earth 
but  you.' 

Both  brother  and  sister  were  so 
xmprepared  for  this,  that  they 
could  hardly  realize  it  at  first. 

Phodbe  turned  her  great,  in- 
quiring eyes  on  the  speaker,  and 
it  was  a  sight  to  see  amazement, 
doubt,  hope,  and  happiness  ani- 
mating her  features,  one  after  an- 
other. 

'  Is  this  real  ?'  said  she. 

'Ill  sail  with  you  to-morrow, 
Phoebe;  and  I  will  make  you  a 
good  husband,  if  you  will  have 
me.' 

'  That  is  spoke  like  a  man,'  said 
Dick.  '  You  take  him  at  his  word, 
Phoebe ;  and  if  he  ill-uses  you  out 
there,  111  break  every  bone  in  his 
skin.' 

'  How  dare  you  threaten  him  ?' 
said  Phoebe.  '  Tou  had  best  leave 
the  room.' 

Out  went  poor  Dick,  with  the 
tear  in  his  eye  at  being  snubbed 
so.  While  he  was  putting  up  the 
shutters,  Phoebe  was  making  love 
to  her  pseudo  penitent.  '  My  dear,' 


said  she,  'tr»'st  yourself  to  me. 
You  don't  know  all  my  love  yet ; 
for  I  have  never  been  your  wife,, 
and  I  wotQd  not  be  your  jade; 
that  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  re- 
fused you.  Trust  yourself  to  me  . 
Why,  you  never  found  happiness 
with  others ;  try  it  with  me.  It 
shall  be  the  best  day's  work  you 
ever  did,  going  out  in  the  ship  with 
me.  You  don't  know  how  happy  a 
loving  wife  can  make  her  husband. 
I'll  pet  you  out  there  as  man  was 
never  petted.  And  besides,  it  isn't 
for  life ;  Dick  and  me  we  will  soon 
make  a  fortune  out  there,  and  then 
I'll  bring  you  home,  and  see  you 
spend  it  any  way  you  like  but  one. 
Oh,  how  I  love  you !  do  you  love- 
me  a  little  ?  I  worship  the  ground 
you  walk  on.  I  adore  every  hair 
of  your  head!'  Her  noble  arm 
went  round  his  neck  in  a  moment, 
and  the  grandeur  of  her  passion 
electrified  him  so  far  that  he  kissed 
her  affectionately,  if  not  quite  so 
warmly  as  she  did  him :  and  so  it 
was  all  settled.  The  maid  was 
discharged  that  night,  instead  of 
the  morning,  and  Beginald  was  io 
occupy  her  bed.  Phoebe  went  up- 
stairs with  her  heart  literally  on 
fire,  to  prepare  his  sleeping-room, 
and  so  Dick  and  Reginald  hod  a 
word. 

'  I  say,  Dick,  how  long  will  thia 
voyage  be  ?' 

'  Two  months,  sir,  I'm  told.' 

'  Please  to  cast  your  eyes  on  this 
suit  of  mine.  Don't  you  think  it 
is  rather  seedy  ~  to  go  to  Africa 
with  ?  Why,  I  shall  disgrace  you 
on  board  the  ship.  I  say,  Dick, 
lend  me  three  sovs.,  just  to  buy  a 
new  suit  at  the  slop  shop.' 

'  Well,  brother  -  in  -  law,'  said 
Dick,  '  I  don't  see  any  harm  in 
that.  rU  go  and  fetch  them  for 
you.' 

What  does  this  sensible  Dick  do 
but  go  up-stairs  to  Phoebe,  and 
say,  'He  wants  three  pounds  to 
buy  a  suit ;  am  I  to  lend  it  him  ?' 
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PhoBbe  was  shaking  and  patting 
her  penitent's  pillow.  She  dropped 
it  on  the  bed  in  dismay.  'Oh, 
Dick,  not  for  all  the  world !  Why, 
if  he  had  three  soyereigns,  he'd 
desert  me  at  the  water's  edge. 
Oh,  God  help  me,  how  I  lore  him ! 
€k>d  forgiye  me,  how  I  mistrost 
him !  Good  Dick !  kind  Dick  I  say 
we  have  suits  of  clothes,  and  we'll 
fit  him  like  a  prince,  as  he  ought 
to  be,  on  board  ship :  but  not  a 
shilling  of  money :  and,  my  dear, 
don't  put  the  weight  on  me.  You 
understand  ?' 

'  Ay,  mistress,  I  understand.' 

'  Good  Dick  !* 

'  Oh,  all  right :  and  then,  don't 
you  snap  this  here  good,  kind 
Dick's  nose  off  at  a  word  again.' 

'  Never.  I  get  wild  if  anybody 
threatens  him.  Then  I'm  not 
myself.  Forgive  my  hasty  tongue. 
You  know  I  love  you,  dear  1' 

'Oh  ay :  you  love  me  well 
enough.  But  seems  to  me  your 
love  is  precious  like  cold  veal ;  and 
jour  love  for  that  chap  is  hot 
roast  beef.' 

'Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!' 

'  Oh,  ye  can  laugh  now,  can 
ye?' 

'Ha!  ha!  ha!' 

'  Well,  the  more  of  that  music 
the  bettOT  for  me.' 

'Yes,,  dear:  but  go  and  tell 
him.' 

Dick  went  down,  and  said,  'I've 
got  no  money  to  spare,  till  I  get 
to  the  Gape ;  but  Phoebe  has  got 
a  box  full  of  suits,  and  I  made 
her  promise  to  keep  it  out.  She 
will  dress  you  like  a  prince,  you 
may  be  sure.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  it,  is  it  ?'  said  Be- 
ginald,  drily. 

Dick  made  no  reply. 

At  nine  o'clock  they  were  on 
board  the  vessel;  at  ten  she 
weighed  anchor,  and  a  steam- 
vessel  drew  her  down  the  river 
about  thirty  miles,  then  cast  off, 
and  left  her  to  the  south-«asterly 


breeze.  Up  went  sail  after  sail ; 
she  nodded  her  lofty  head,  and 
glided  away  for  Africa. 

Phoebe  shed  a  few  natural  tears 
at  leaving  the  shores  of  Old  Eng- 
land; but  they  soon  dried.  She 
was  demurely  happy,  watching  her 
prize,  and  asking  herself  had  she 
really  secured  it,  and  all  in  a  few 
hours? 

They  had  a  prosperous  voyage : 
were  married  at  Cape  Town,  and 
went  up  the  country,  bag  and 
baggage,  looking  out  for  a  good 
bargain  in  land.  Reginald  was 
mounted  on  an  English  horse,  and 
allowed  to  zig-zag  about,  and  shoot, 
and  play,  while  his  wife  and  bro- 
ther-in-law marched  slowly  with 
their  cavalcade. 

What  with  air,  exercise,  whole- 
some food,  and  smiles  of  welcome, 
and  delicious  petting,  this  egotist 
enjoyed  himself  finely.  He  ad- 
mitted as  much.  Says  he,  one 
evening,  to  his  wife,  who  sat  by 
him  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
feed,  '  It  sounds  absurd :  but  I 
never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life.' 

At  that,  the  celestial  expression 
of  her  pastoral  face,  and  the  ma- 
ternal gesture  with  which  she 
drew  her  pet's  head  to  her  queenly 
bosom,  was  a  picture  for  celibacy 
to  gnash  the  teeth  at. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

During  this  period,  the  most  re- 
markable things  that  happened  to 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Staines,  were 
really  those  which  I  have  related 
as  connecting  them  with  Phoebe 
Dale  and  her  brother ;  to  which  I 
will  now  add  that  Dr.  Staines  de- 
tailed Dick's  case  in  a  remarkable 
paper,  entitled  'CBdema  of  the 
Glottis,'  and  showed  how  the  pa- 
tient had  been  brought  back  from 
the  grave  by  tracheotomy  and 
artificial  respiration.  He  received 
a  high  price  for  this  article. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  careful 
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not  to  admit  that  it  was  he  who 
had  opfeed  the  windpipe ;  so  the 
credit  of  the  whole  operation  was 
given  to  Mr.  Jenkyn ;  and  this 
gentleman  was  naturally  pleased^ 
«nd  threw  a  good  many  consulta- 
tion fees  in  Staines'  way. 

The  Lucases,  to  his  great  com- 
fort— for  he  had  an  instinctiye 
aTersion  to  Miss  Lucas — ^left  Lon- 
don for  Paris  in  August,  and  did 
not  return  all  the  year. 

In  February  he  reviewed  his 
year's  work  and  twelve  months' 
lesidenoe  in  the  Bijou.  The  pecu- 
niary result  was — outgoings,  950Z. : 
income,  from  fees,  2S01. ;  writing, 
901 

He  showed  these  figures  to  Mrs. 
Staines,  and  asked  her  if  she  could 
suggest  any  diminution  of  expen- 
diture. Gould  she  do  with  less 
housekeeping  money  ? 

'  Oh,  impossible !  You  cannot 
think  how  the  servants  eat :  and 
they  won't  touch  our  home-made 
bread/ 

'The  fools!    Why? 

'  Oh,  because  they  think  it  costs 
US  less.  Servants  seem  to  me 
always  to  hate  the  people  whose 
bread  they  eat.' 

'  More  likely  it  is  their  vanity. 
Nothing  that  is  not  paid  for  before 
their  eyes  seems  good  enough  for 
them.  Well,  dear,  the  bakers  will 
revenge  us.  But  is  there  any  other 
item  we  cotdd  reduce  ?    Dress  ?' 

'  Dress !  Why  I  spend  nothing.' 

'  Forty-five  x)oimds  this  year,' 

'  Well,  I  shall  want  none  next 
year.' 

'  Well  then,  Bosa,  as  there  is 
nothing  we  can  reduce,  I  must 
write  more,  and  take  more  fees,  or 
we  shall  be  in  the  wrong  box. 
Only  860;.  left  of  our  little  capital; 
and,  mind,  we  have  not  another 
shilling  in  the  world.  One  com- 
fort, there  is  no  debt.  We  pay 
ready  money  for  everything.' 

Bo^  coloured  a  little,  but  said 
nothing. 


Staines  did  his  part  nobly.  He 
read ;  he  wrote ;  he  paced  the  yard; 
he  wore  his  old  clothes  in  the 
house.  He  took  off  his  new  ones, 
when  he  came  in.  He  was  all 
genius,  drudgery,  patience. 

How  Phoebe  Dale  would  have 
valued  him,  co-operated  with  him, 
and  petted  him,  if  she  had  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  his  wife ! 


The  season  came  back,  and  with 
it  Miss  Lucas,  towing  a  brilliant 
bride,  Mrs.  Vivian,  young,  rich, 
pretty,  and  gay,  with  a  waist  you 
could  span,  and  athirst  for  plea- 
sure. 

This  lady  was  the  first  that  ever 
made  Bosa  downright  jealous.  She 
seemed  to  have  everything  the 
female  heart  could  desire  ;.and  she 
was  No.  1  with  Miss  Lucas  this 
year.  Now  Bosa  was  No.  1,  last 
season,  and  had  weakly  imagined 
that  was  to  last  for  ever.  But  Miss 
Lucas  had  always  a  sort  of  female 
flame,  and  it  never  lasted  two 
seasons. 

Bosa  did  not  care  so  very  much 
for  Miss  Lucas  before,  except  as  a 
convenient  friend;  but  now  she 
was  mortified  to  tears  at  finding 
Miss  Lucas  made  more  fuss  with 
another  than  with  her. 

This  foolish  feeling  spurred  her 
to  attempt  a  rivalry  with  Mrs. 
Vivian,  in  the  very  things  where 
rivalry  was  hopeless. 

Miss  Lucas  gave  both  ladies 
tickets  for  a  flower-show,  where 
all  the  great  folk  were  to  be, 
princes  and  princesses,  etc. 

'  But  I  have  nothing  to  wear,' 
sighed  Bosa. 

'  Then  you  must  get  something, 
and  mind  it  is  not  pink,  please ; 
for  we  must  not  clash  in  colour. 
You  know  I'm  dark,  and  pink 
becomes  me.  (The  selfish  young 
brute  was  not  half  as  dark  as 
Bosa.)  Mine  is  coming  from 
Worth's,  in    Paris,   on   purpose. 
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And  this  new  Madam  Gie,  of 
Begcnt  Street,  has  snch  a  duck  of 
a  bonnet,  just  come  from  Paris. 
She  wanted  to  make  me  one  from 
it;  but  I  told  her  I  would  have 
none  but  the  pattern  bonnet — 
and  she  knows  very  well  she  can't 
pass  a  copy  off  on  me.  Let  me 
driye  you  up  there ;  and  you  can 
see  mine,  and  order  one  if  you 
like  it' 

'Oh,  thank  you;  let  me  just 
run  and  speak  to  my  husband 
first' 

Staines  was  writing  for  the  bare 
life,  and  a  number  of  German 
books  about  him,  slaving  to  make 
a  few  pounds,  when  in  comes  the 
buoyant  fig^ure  and  beaming  face 
his  soul  delighted  in. 

He  laid  down  his  work,  'to 
enjoy  the  sunbeam  of  love. 

'  Oh,  darling,  I've  only  come  in 
for  a  minute.  We  are  going  to  a 
flower-show  on  the  13th;  every- 
body will  be  so  beautifully  dressed 
—especially  that  Mrs.  Vivian.  I 
have  got  ten  yards  of  beautiful 
blue  silk  in  my  wardrobe,  but  that 
is  not  enough  to  make  a  whole 
dress.  Everything  takes  so  much 
stuff  now.  Madame  Cie  does  not 
care  to  make  up  dresses  unless 
she  finds  the  silk,  but  Miss  Lucas 
says  she  thinks,  to  oblige  a  friend 
of  hers,  she  would  do  it  for  once 
in  a  way.  You  know,  dear,  it 
would  only  take  a  few  yards  more, 
and  it  would  last  as  a  dinner- 
dress  for  ever  so  long.' 

Then  she  clasped  him  round 
the  neck,  and  leaned  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  looked 
lovingly  up  in  his  face.  '  I  know 
you  would  like  ybur  Bosa  to  look 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Vivian.' 

'  No  one  ever  looks  as  well — in 
my  eyes — as  my  Kosa.  There, 
the  dress  will  add  nothing  to  your 
beauty ;  but  go  and  get  it,  to  please 
yourself :  it  is  very  considerate  of 
you  to  have  chosen  something  of 
which  you  have  tun  yards  already. 


See,  dear,  l*m  to  receive  twenty 
pounds  for  this  article;  if  Research 
was  paid,  it  ought  to  be  a  hundred. 
I  shall  add  it  all  to  your  allowance 
for  dresses  this  year.  So  no  debt,, 
mind ;  but  come  to  me  for  every- 
thing.' 

The  two  ladies  drove  off  to 
Madame  Cie's,  a  pretty  shop  lined 
with  dark  velvet  and  laoe  dra- 
peries. 

In  the  back  room  they  were 
packing  a  lovely  bridal  dress, 
going  off,  the  following  Saturday, 
to  New  York. 

'What,  send  from  America  to 
London  ?' 

'  Oh  dear  yes !'  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame Cie.  '  The  American  ladies 
are  excellent  customers.  They 
buy  everything  of  the  best,  and 
the  most  expensive.' 

'  I  have  brought  a  new  customer,^ 
said  Miss  Lucas,  '  and  I  want  you 
to  do  a  great  favour,  and  that  is 
to  match  a  blue  silk,  and  make 
her  a  pretty  dress  for  the  flower- 
show  on  the  13th.' 

Madame  Cie  produced  a  white 
muslin  polonaise,  which  she  was 
just  going  to  send  home  to  the 

Princess  ,  to   be   worn  over 

mauve. 

'Oh,  how  pretty  and  simple!' 
exclaimed  Miss  Lucas. 

'  I  have  some  laoe  exactly  like 
that/  said  Mrs.  Staines. 

'Then,  why  don't  you  have  a 
polonaise?  The  lace  is  the  only 
expensive  part,  the  muslin  is  a 
mere  nothing;  and  it  is  such  a 
useful  dress,  it  can  be  worn  over 
any  silk.' 

It  was  agreed  Madame  Cie  was 
to  send  for  the  blue  silk  and  the 
lace,  and  the  dresses  were  to  be 
tried  oh  on  Thursday. 

On  Thursday,  as  Bosa  went 
gaily  into  Madame  Cie's  back  room 
to  have  the  dresses  tried  on, 
Madame  Cie  said,  'You  have  a 
beautiful  lace  shawl,  but  it  wants 
arranging — in  five  minutes  I  could 
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astonish  yon  with  what  I  conld  do 
to  that  shawl.' 

'  Oh,  pray  do/  said  Mrs.  Staines. 

The  dressmaker  kept  her  word. 
By  the  time  the  bine  dress  was  tried 
on,  Madame  Cie  had,  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  pins,  plaits,  and  a  bow  of 
bine  ribbon,  transformed  the  half- 
lace  shawl  into  one  of  the  smartest 
^and  most  distingue  things  imagi- 
nable ;  bnt  when  the  bill  came  in 
at  Christmas,  for  that  five  minntes' 
labour  and  di«tingwe  touch,  she 
-charged  one  pound  eight. 

Madame  Cie  then  told  the 
ladies,  in  an  artfully  confidential 
-tone,  she  had  a  quantity  of  black 
silk  coming  home,  which  she  had 
purchased  considerably  below  cost 
price ;  and  that  she  should  like  to 
make  them  each  a  dress — not  for 
her  own  sake,  but  theirs — as  she 
knew  they  would  never  meet  such 
a  bargain  again.  'Ton  know, 
Miss  Lucas,'  she  continued,  '  we 
don't  want  our  money,  when  we 
know  our  customers.  Christmas 
is  soon  enough  for  us.' 

'  Christmas  is  a  long  time  off,' 
thought  the  young  wife,  'nearly 
ten  months.  I  think  I'll  have  a 
black  silk,  Madame  Cie;  but  I 
must  not  say  anything  to  the 
Doctor  about  it  just  yet,  or  he 
might  think  me  extravagant.' 

'  Ko  one  can  ever  think  a  lady 
extravagant  for  buying  a  black 
silk;  ifs  such  a  useful  dress; 
lasts  for  ever— almost.' 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  rolled 
on,  and  with  them  an  ever-rolling 
tide  of  flower-shows,  dinners,  at- 
homes,  balls,  operas,  lawn-parties, 
concerts,  and  theatres. 

Strange  that  in  one  house  there 
should  be  two  people  who  loved 
each  other,  yet  their  lives  ran  so 
far  ai)art,  except  while  they  were 
asleep:  the  man  all  industry, 
self-denial,  patience;  the  woman 
All  frivolity,  self-ilidulgence,  and 


amusement;  both  chained  to  au 
oar,  only  one  in  a  working  boat, 
the  other  in  a  i)ainted  galley. 

The  woman  got  tired  first,  and 
her  charming  colour  waned  sadly. 
She  came  to  him  for  medicine  to 
set  her  up.    '  I  feel  so  languid.' 

' No,  no,'  said  he ;  'no  medicine 
can  do  the  work  of  wholesome 
food,  and  rational  repose.  You 
lack  the  season  of  all  natures, 
sleep.  Dine  at  home  three  days 
running,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten.' 

On  this  the  Doctor's  wife  went 
to  a  chemist  for  advice.  He  gave 
her  a  pink  stimulant;  and,  as 
stimulants  have  two  effects,  viz., 
first,  to  stimulate,  and  then  to 
weaken,  this  did  her  no  lasting 
good.  Doctor  Staines  cursed  the 
London  season,  and  threatened  to 
migrate  to  Liverpool. 

But  there  was  worse  behind. 

Betuming  one  day  to  his  dres- 
sing-room, just  after  Bosa  had  come 
down  stairs,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
red  stain  in  a  washhand-basin.  He 
examined  it ;  it  was  arterial  blood. 

He  went  to  her  directly,  and 
expressed  his  anxiety. 

'  Oh,  it  is  nothing,'  said  she. 

*  Nothing !  Pray  how  often  has 
it  occurred  ?' 

'Once  or  twice.  I  must  take 
your  advice,  and  be  quiet,  that  is 
aU.' 

Staines  examined  the  house- 
maid; she  lied  instinctively  at 
first,  seeing  he  was  alarmed ;  but, 
being  urged  to  tell  the  truth,  said 
she  had  seen  it  repeatedly,  and 
had  told  the  cook. 

He  went  down  stairs  again,  and 
sat  down,  looking  wretched. 

'  Oh  dear !'  said  Bosa.  '  What 
is  the  matter  now  ?' 

'Bosa,'  said  he,  very  gravely, 
'  there  are  two  people  a  woman  is 
mad  to  deceive — her  husband  and 
her  physician.  You  have  deceived 
both.' 


(Tole  continued.) 
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GAEETH  AND  LTNETTE/ 


IN  forming  an  estimate  of  any 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider that  at  which  it  aims. 
It  is  as  wrong  to  criticise  what  is 
only  intended  to  be  mediocre,  on 
the  assumption  that  it  aims  at 
excellence,  as  it  is  to  compare  that 
which  is  intended  to  be  first-class 
with  any  other  than  a  first-class 
standard.  In  judging  of  a  prime 
minister,  it  is  no  palliation  of  his 
shortcomings  to  say  that  he  would 
haye  made  a  good  under-secretary. 
Similarly,  in  determining  the  merit 
of  a  literary  work,  we  cannot 
forget  the  degree  of  excellence 
which  is  claimed  for  it. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  admirers  have 
always  claimed  for  him  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  English  poets. 
He  has  been  compared  by  them 
with  the  greatest  of  past  genera- 
tions, and  the  comparison  has 
been  declared  not  unfavourable  to 
him.  He  has  always  seemed  to 
aim  at  a  yery  high  ideal.  In  an 
age  when  the  income  obtainable 
by  literature  is  greater  than  it 
eyer  has  been,  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
shown  not  the  slightest  inclination 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  prefer 
a  lucrative  to  an  admirable  career. 
He  has  only  to  put  his  pen  to 
paper  to  make  a  considerable  sum. 
He  can  get  more  for  a  short  lyric 
than  was  given  for  'Paradise 
Lost ;'  yet  he  can  never  be  accused 
of  writing  too  much.  His  works 
are  produced  slowly,  and  at  inter- 
vals. Far  from  pouring  forth 
volume  after  volume  with  a  lavish- 
ness  which  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  the  realisation  of  large 
wealth,  not  necessarily  at  the 
expense  of  fame,  he  has  been 
almost  stingy  of  his  sweetness, 
and  has  seemed  to  aim  at  elaborate 
perfection,  rather  than  at  easy  and 
abounding  brilliance. 


Whether  or  not  posterity  wilF 
accord  to  him  the  high  place  which 
his  admirers  now  claim  for  him  is- 
a  question  into  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter.  It  suffices  that  the 
fact  of  their  claim  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  judge  whatever  he  produces 
by  an  exceedingly  high  standard. 
His  poems  ought  to  be  not  only 
free  from  positive  faults,  but  of 
exalted  artistic  merit.  In  all, 
therefore,  that  I  may  say  in  this 
paper  as  to  his  last  work,  I  would 
wish  it  borne  in  mind  that  I  am» 
comparing  it  with  a  very  lofty 
ideal.  And  if  I  am  forced  to- 
ascribe  to  it  a  deterioratioR,  as 
compared  with  what  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  already  produced,  or  what  he- 
is  considered  able  to  produce,  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  deny 
that  it  has,  very  undoubtedly,, 
great  excellence. 

From  a  preface  to  the  'Holy 
Grail '  we  learn  that '  The  Passing- 
of  Arthur/  called  in  the  earlier 
edition  'Mort  d'Arthur'  (a  title- 
manifestly  inferior  to  that  chosen 
later),  was  connected  with  the  rest, 
in  accordance  with  an  early  pro- 
ject of  the  author's.  We  have  a 
glimpse  of  this  project  in  the 
original  introduction  to  'Mort 
d'Arthur :' 

*  "  You  know,"  said  Frank,  "  he  burnt 
His  epic,  his  King  Arthur,  some  twelve- 
books." ' 

And  later : 

'  *'  These  twelve  books  of  mine 
Were    faint    Homeric  echoes,  nothing 

worth, 
Mere    chaff   and    draflT,    much    better 

burnt."     «  But  I," 
Said  Francis,  "  pick'd  the  elerenth  fron> 

this  hearth." ' 

From  this  it  would  seem  as  if 
Mr.  Tennyson  contemplated,  from 
the  first,  the  possibility,  at  least, 
of  an  epic  in  twelve  books  on  th& 
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Arthurian  legends.  This  idea  has 
been  gradnally  carried  out,  and  at 
present  we  haye  ten  consecutive 
books,  'The  Ck>ming  of  Arthur/ 
*  Grareth  and  Lynette/ '  Greraint  and 
Enid/  '  Merlin  and  Vivien/  '  Lan- 
celot and  Elaine/  'The  Holy 
Grail/  '  Pelleas  and  Etarre/  '  The 
Last  Tournament/  '  Guinevere/ 
and  '  The  Passing  of  Arthur/  The 
latter  has  been  described  as  the 
eleventh  book,  from  which  we 
might  infer  that  a  twelfth  is  to  be 
added,  and  a  complementary  book 
inser&d  among  the  earlier  poems 
of  the  series.  Whether  this  plan 
will  be  effected  or  not  must  be  a 
mere  conjecture ;  as  must  the  sub- 
ject of  the  final  poem,  though  we 
have  a  hint  of  a  possible  subject 
in  the  concluding  verses  of 
'  Elaine/  where 

'So  groaned  Sir  Lancelot  in  remorseful 

pain, 
Ifot  icnowing  he  should  die  a  holy  man.' 

And '  Guinevere'  and  'The  Passing 
of  Arthur'  suggest  others;  but, 
even  if  the  whole  work  were  left 
as  it  now  is,  it  would  by  no  means 
lack  completeness. 

As  compared  with  the  earlier 
books  of  the  epic,  both  'Gareth 
and  Lynette'  and  'The  Last 
Tournament'  are  much  wanting 
in  artistic  grace.  In  the  latter, 
not  only  has  the  high  purity 
which  is  the  motive  of  the  poem 
failed,  not  only  has  the  sin  of 
Guinevere  brought  x)ollution  in 
Arthur's  court — so  that 

'  All  courtesy  is  dead. 
The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is   no 
more:' 

but  the  purity  and  sweetness  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  story  is 
told  has  given  way  to  coarseness, 
which,  however  characteristic  of 
the  subject  matter,  is  not  artistic. 
Take  the  following  passage  in 
'  The  Last  Tournament :' 


'  But  on  the  "hither  side  of  that  lewd 

morn. 
Into    the    hall    stagger'd,    his    visage 

ribbed 
From  ear  to  ear  with  dog-whip  weals, 

his  nose 
Bridge-broken,  one  eye  out    and    one 

hand  off, 
And  one  with  shattered*fingers  dangling 

lame, 
A  churl,  to  whom  indignantly  the  king : 
"  My  churl,  for  whom  Christ  died,  what 

evil  beast 
Hath    drawn  his  claws   athwart   thy 

face?  or  fiend? 
Man  was  it  who  marr*d  heaven's  image 

in  thee  thus  ?" 
Then,  sputtering  thro'  the  hedge    of 

splintered  teeth 
Yet  strangers  to  the  tongue,  and  with 

blunt  stump, 
Pitch-blackened,   sawing  the  air,  said 

the  maim'd  churl,  .  .  .  .  ' 

Or  this: 

*  *<  The  teeth  of  hell  flay  bare  and  gnash 

thee  flat  I 
Lo,  art  thou  not  that  eunuch-hearted 

king 
Who  fain  had  dipt  free  manhood  from 

the  world — 
The    woman-worshipper?      Tea,    gods 

curse  and  1 1 
Slain  was  the  brother  of  my  paramour 
By  a  knight  of  thine,  and  I  that  heard 

her  whine 
And  snivel,  being  eunuch-hearted  too, 
Sware  by  the  scorpion-worm  that  twists 

in  hell 
And  stings  itself  to  everlasting  death, 
To   hang  whatever  knight   of  thine  I 

fought 
And  tumbled." ' 

Is  there  not  a  grossness  of 
language  and  imagery  (in  the  last 
passage  almost  revolting)  which 
cannot  be  excused  on  the  groimd 
that  it  is  emblematic  of  the  gross- 
ness of  the  age  which  it  describes  ? 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  evil 
should  be  made  abhorrent,  but 
this  effect  should  not  be  produced 
by  the  heaping  together  of  epithets, 
similes,  and  descriptions  better 
adapted  to  a  modem  Billingsgate 
thanthe  court  of  Arthur.  The  scene, 
too,  in  *The  Last  Tournament '  be- 
tween Tristrem  and  Isolt  is  repul- 
sive. It  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  argued 
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that  guilty  love  shonld  never  be 
made  attractive,  but  to  mix  up  the 
insolence  and  coarseness  of  Tris- 
trem  with  any  feeling  even  called 
love  is  an  error.  To  read  '  The  Last 
Tournament '  after  'The  Passing 
of  Arthur/ '  Elaine/  or  *  Guinevere/ 
makes  one  ask  how  Gainsborough 
would  have  succeeded  if  he  had 
adopted  the  style  of  Hogarth.  So, 
also,  in  '  Garetii  and  Lynette/  the 
petulance  of  Lynette  takes  such 
perpetual  refuge  in  allusions  to 
carrion  and  foulness  that  one  is 
inclined  to  follow  her  example, 
and 

*■  Nip  one's  nose 
With  petul.mt  Anger,  shrilling,  **  Hence 
Avoid,  thou   smellest   all   of   kitchen- 
grease."  * 

There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  word  and 
measure  which  graces  '  The  Pass- 
ing of  Arthur'  and  'Guinevere/ 
An  unrefined  and  eminently  un- 
poetical  materialism  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  pure  idealism  of  the 
earlier  books.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
contended  that  this  is  intentional. 
If  it  be  so,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  poem  which  displays  such 
incongruities,  and  which  lays  so 
much  stress  on  the  bad  side  of  the 
scenes  and  characters  which  it 
describes,  can  never  bear  the  high 
reputation  which  Mr.  Tennyson's 
admirers  have  claimed  for  his 
treatment  of  the  Arthurian  legend. 

'  Gareth  and  Lynette,'  the  last 
published  of  all  the  books  before 
us,  deals  with  an  early  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Table  Eound. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  help  think- 
ing that  the  critic  of  after  times 
will  need  no  external  evidence  to 
satisfy  him  that  it  was  one  of  the 
last  written.  Glimpses  we  have, 
here  and  there,  of  Mr.  Teimyson's 
wondrous  power,  and  tastes  of  his 
exquisite  sweetness;  but  the 
powerful  is  marred  by  the  weak, 
and  the  sweet  by  the  bitter.  The 
matter  of  the  poem  is  less  attractive 


than  that  of  its  predecessors,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  laid  be- 
fore us  is  even  more  open  to  objec- 
tion.    And  first  of  the  matter. 

It  is  a  common  fault  in  criticism 
to  assign  to  an  author  much  that 
he  never  intended  to  convey.  But, 
in  saying  that  Tennyson's  poems, 
and  especially  his  Arthurian  epic, 
are  allegorical,  I  do  not  think  that 
a  critic  is  open  to  be  accused  of  this 
fault.  In  narrating  certain  mythi- 
cal actions,  Mr.  Tennyson  appears 
to  aim  at  representing  more  than 
the  mere  course  of  knightiy 
prowess.  If  this  be  a  true  judg- 
ment, and  if  the  work  is  not  to  have 
a  conclusion,  which  is  yet  wanting, 
I  am  more  than  ever  inclined  to 
lament  the  utter  collapse  of  the 
Table  Bound.  It  seemed,  from 
the  earlier  books,  that,  even  if  the 
optimist  views  of  Arthur's  court, 
to  which  one  would  cling  most 
gladly,  could  not  be  maintained, 
they  would  at  least  not  yield  to 
pessimism.  But  the  breakdown  of 
all  that  is  good  is  so  thorough,  as 
we  see  the  end  as  yet,  that  one 
regrets  that  so  fair  an  edifice  was 
built  only  to  be  torn  into  so 
ghastiy  a  ruin.  I  repeat  that  I 
am  only  judging  of  what  is  before 
us.  Guinevere's  repentance  is  an 
accomplished  fact  That  of  Lan- 
celot is,  as  we  have  seen,  hinted 
at.  And  it  may  be  that  at  Avilion 
may  be  gathered  together  after 
the  apotheosis,  if  I  may  call  it  so, 
of  Arthur,  a  transcendental  table 
round  of  those  who  have  con- 
quered all  their  enemies,  even 
death.  But  the  salient  point  of 
the  poem,  as  we  have  it,  is  the 
utter  failure  of  virtue  to  oust  vice, 
and  the  complete  triumph  of  evil 
over  good. 

'  Gareth  and  Lynette'  is,  if  any 
of  the  books  are,  allegorical.  It 
occupies,  as  we  have  seen,  an  early 
place  in  the  legend,  and  as  yet  the 
defeat  of  virtue  is  not  matured, 
indeed  is  scarcely  begun.    Gareth, 
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a  royal  youth,  with  high  ambition 
of  eager  boyhood, 

*  Discaged  to  sweep 
In  eTer-highering  eagle^ircles  up 
Te  the  great  sun  of  glory,  and  thence 

swoop 
Down  upon  all   things  base,  and  dash 

them  dead/ 

is  restrained  at  home  by  his 
mother's  love,  and  at  last  is  only 
allowed  to  have  his  wish  of  going 
to  Arthur's  court  disguised  as  a 
scullion,  whence  he  submits  obe- 
diently and  without  murmur  to 
the  harassing  superrision  of  the 
gross  '  Sir  Kay,  the  seneschal.'  In 
man's  effort  after  good,  the  earliest 
difficulty  to  which  he  is  subjected 
is  that  of  being  misunderstood. 
His  motives  and  his  character  are 
suspected,  and  himself  treated 
with  contumely  and  scorn,  till, 
but  that  his  purpose  is  finn,  he 
woidd  fain  turn  back  from  his 
onward  course.  After  a  period  of 
seryice  far  shorter  than  that  which 
he  imdertook,  the  mother  of  Ga- 
reth  relents;  Gareth's  identity  is 
made  known  to  the  king  ;•  and  ere 
long,  still  in  the  character  of  the 
scullion,  he  is  sent  on  a  knightly 
quest  If  man's  motives  are  true 
they  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
become  known  and  appreciated  by 
those  whose  judgment  is  of  most 
value;  though  even  then  they 
may  be  misinterpreted  by  others. 
Sir  Gareth — he  is  secretly  knighted 
by  the  King — ^is  assigned  the  duty 
of  following  a  maiden  whose  sister 
is  imprisoned  in  a  castle  by  four 
knights,  of  which 

*  Three  knights 
Defend  the  passings,  brethren,  and  a 

fourth, 
And  of  that  four  the  mightiest,  holds 

her  stay'd 
In  her  own  castle,  and  so  besieges  her 
To  break  her  will  and  make  her  wed 

with  him. 

Three  of  these, 
Proud  in  their  fantasy,  call  themselves 

the  Day, 
Monuttg-star,and  Noon-8un,and  Eyening- 

star, 


Being  strong  fools ;  and  never  a  whit 

more  wise, 
The  fourth,  who  alway  ndeth  armed  in 

black. 
He  naraeshimself  the  Night,  and  oftener 

Death, 
And  wears  a  helmet  mounted  with   a 

skull, 
And  has  a  skeleton  figured  on  his  arms, 
To  show  that  who  may  slay  or  'scape 

the  three, 
Slain   by  himself   shall   enter  endless 

night.' 

These,  as  we  are  afterwards 
told,  t^ify  the  'war  of  time 
against  the  soul  of  man.'  Sir 
Gareth  overcomes  the  three,  one 
after  another,  having  the  most 
desperate  battle  with  the  Star  of 
Even,  during  which 

'  He  seemed  as  one 
That  all  in  later  sadder  age  begins 
To  war  against  ill-uses  of  a  life. 
But  these  from  all  his  life  arise  and 

cry, 
Thou  hast  made  us  lords  and  canst  not 

put  OS  down.' 

The  aspect  of  the  fourth  is 
terrible;  his  monstrous  appear- 
ance, the  dread  silence  he  main- 
tains, the  mysterious  incompre- 
hensibility which  surrounds  him, 
all  'set  the  horror  higher,'  and 
are  aptly  allegorical  of  death.  The 
scene  at  this  point  is  worked  up 
with  great  dramatic  x)0W6r,  and 
there  the  sublime  runs  no  risk 
whatever  of  being  merged  into  the 
ridiculous.  The  awe  -  inspiring 
appearance  of  the  monster  is  such 

'  That  ev'n  Sir  Lancelot  thro'  his  warm 
blood  felt 
Ice  strike,  and  all   that  mark'd  him* 
were  aghast.' 

Undauntedly,  however.  Sir  Grareth 
does  him  battle,  and,  splitting 
first  his  crest  and  then  his  helm, 
sees 

*  Out  from  this 
Issue  the  bright   face  of  a  blooming 
boy.' 

*  Mr.  Tennyson's  accuracy  of  grammar 
in  this  poem  has  been  attacked,  and  in 
this  passage  the  word  'him'  is  open  to 
serious  objection,  as  referring  by  position 
to  Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Qareth,  by  in- 
tention to  the  black  knight. 
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At  first  sight,  this  conception  is 
very  pleasing.     Death,  if  brayed 
and  encountered,  is  not  a  terrible, 
awfal  foe,  but  is  graceful,  pleasing, 
and  gentle.    This  is  very  taking. 
But,  on  closer  examination,  it  is 
different  from  and  less  logical  than 
the  general  representation  of  death. 
In  the  usual  language  of  metaphor, 
death  is  the  conqueror  —  albeit 
that  his  Tictory   is  turned  into 
peace.     '0  Death,  where  is  thy 
sting?    0  Grave,  where  is    thy 
victory?'      Death  is  irresistible, 
overthrowing  all  alike.    His  grasp 
is  inevitable,  his  power  relentless, 
and  not  to  be  evaded.    That  death 
should  be  overcome,  and  appear  as 
a  child,  appears  to  involve  a  con- 
fusion of  metaphor.    It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  death  is  but  a  renewal 
of  life,  and  that  the  child  is  father 
of  the  man,  but  to  represent  death 
as  a  pseudo-warrior  who  is  easily 
overthrown,  and  becomes  a  timo- 
rous boy  pleading  for  mercy  for 
his  weakness,  is  a  bold,  but,  I 
venture  to  think,  untenable  con- 
ception. 

Briefly,  then,  this  is  the  allegory. 
The  doer  of  good,  misinterpreted, 
scorned,  and  reviled,  overcomes 
the  opposition  of  the  morning, 
noon,  and  eventide  of  his  life,  nor 
then  is  free,  but  is  met  by,  and 
has  to  encounter,  death,  whom, 
conquering,  he  discovers  to  be,  not 
a  monster,  but  a  fair  friend.  Is 
this  a  great  conception?  Fair 
and  pure  it  undoubtedly  is,  and 
as  such  in  contrast  perhaps  with 
the  underlying  framework  of  one 
or  two  of  the  Arthurian  idylls — 
notably,  as  we  have  seen,  of  '  The 
Last  Tournament'  But  is  it  such 
that  the  future  readers  of  the 
poetry  of  this  generation  will  look 
upon  'Gareth  and  Lynette'  as 
embodying  a  high  or  large  idea  ? 

*  Vex  not  then  the  poet's  mind 
With  thy  shallow  wit ; 
Vex  not  then  the  poet's  mind ; 
For  thou  canst  not  fathom  it.' 


I  know  and  respect  the  advice ; 
but  there  is  nothing  easier  than 
to  lay  claim  to  profoundness, 
nothing  more  difficult  than  to  be 
profound.    Moreover — 

'  Clear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever, 
Flowing  like  a  crystal  river ; 
Bright  as  light,  and  clear  as  wind.' 

All  the  best  poems  are  remark- 
able for  this,  that,  though  a  deep 
vein  of  allegorical  meaning  under- 
lies them,  the  value  of  that  which 
appears  is  never    made  to  give 
place  to  the  allegory.    The  beauty 
of   the    ideas,    philosophical    or 
otherwise,    in    Shakespeare    and 
Milton,  is  never  sacrificed  to  the 
necessities  of  allegorical  teaching. 
Each  passage  is  perfect  in  itself, 
even  though  it  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  allegory.    'This  is  not 
the  case  in  '  Gareth  and  Lynette.' 
Though  the  conception  is  not  a 
very  high  one,  yet,  if  we  take  away 
the  allegory,  the  poem  loses  more 
than  half  its  value.    There  is  a 
great  lack  of  passages  beautiful  in 
themselves,  independently  of  their 
bearing  on  the  poem.    There  is 
nothing  which  sends  the    blood 
thrilling  through  the  veins  with 
the  exquisite  pleasure   produced 
by  the  speech  to  the  fallen  Queen 
in  '  Guinevere,'  the  lake  scene  in 
'The  Passing  of  Arthur,'  or  the 
death  of  Elaine.    I  will  not  say 
the  book  is  commonplace,  because 
Mr.  Tennyson's  genius  is  sufficient 
to  save  it  from  that,  and  here  and 
there  we  have  flashes  of  it ;  but  it 
is  not  the  thing  of  beauty  which 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  made. 
The  play  of  the  book  centres  in 
the  two  characters  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.    Bellicent,  Lance- 
lot, and  the  Eihg  appear  for  a 
brief  space  on  the  stage,  but  have 
little  importance.     The  chivalry 
of  Lancelot  is  not  yet  marred  by 
the  foul  ingratitude  which   dis- 
graces him  in  the  more  advanced 
portions  of  the  series.    Bellicent 
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is  simply  a  fond,  foolish  mother, 
of  whom,  happily,  we  see  little. 
The  King  is  a  yague,  almost 
shadowy,  administrator  of  justice, 
whose  action  in  this  volume  barely 
4Kfifect8  onr  general  conception  of 
his  character  as  given  by  Mr. 
Tennyson.  The  three  knights  are 
«et  np  under  such  circumstances 
that  we  know  they  will  inevitably 
be  knocked  down.  And  Sir  Kay 
is  an  unreal  foil  to  Gareth's  re- 
finement 

Of  the  two  chief  actors,  Gareth 
commands  our  admiration  up  to  a 
•certain  x)oint  He  has  the  attri- 
butes, common  to  all  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's knights,  of  obedience,  cour- 
tesy, and  strength,  but  of  neither 
in  any  very  great  degree.  The 
first  is  tried  by  his  submission  to 
his  mother's  rule,  and  his  labours 
tmder  Sir  Kay,  the  seneschal. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  to 
liis  mother  Grareth  yields  an  obe- 
•dience  which  is  most  unwilling, 
4md  his  desire  for  deeds  of  high 
•emprize  is  marked  by  a  selfish 
disregard  of  her  love  which 
scarcely  belongs  to  a  high  cha- 
racter ;  while  to  Sir  Kay  he  only 
is  obedient  for  a  chief  portion  of 
the  stipulated  time,  and  he  tosses 
away  his  bonds  with  contumely 
and  scorn,  with  a  haste  which 
marks  him  to  be  not  one  of 
Arthur's  noblest,  for  we  are  told 
in  '  Guinevere ' 

*  That  none  of  Arthur's  noblest  dealt  in 
scorn.' 

His  courtesy  is  displayed  in  the 
unmoved  manner  in  which  he 
listens  to  Lynette's  extraordinary 
4ibu8e;  but  when  he  says 

'  '<  Good  sooth  I    I  hold 
He  scarce  is  knight,  yea  but  half  man, 

nor  meet 
To  6eht  for  gentle  damsel,  he,  who  lets 
His  heart  be  stirr'd  with  any  foolish 

heat 
At  any  gentle  damsel's  waywardness !" ' 

be  expresses  a  disregard  for  all 
that  a  woman  may  say»  of  which 


the  courtesy  is  at  least  open  to 
question. 

His  courage  is  undoubted,  and 
his  strength — even  for  his  enor- 
mous height— is  apparently  great, 
but  he  owes  his  victory  over  the 
second  knight,  or  Noonday  Sun,  to 
the  accident  of  a  horse  slipping, 
and  not  to  any  prowess  of  his  own. 
There  is,  however,  something  tery 
admirable  in  the  good-humour 
with  which  he  refuses  to  be  terri- 
fied by  the  mysterious  fourth 
knight. 

* "  Wonders  ye  have  done, 
Miracles  ye  cannot :  here  is  glory  enow 
In  having  flung  the  three ;  I  see  thee 

maim'd. 
Mangled :  I  swear  thou  canst  not  fling 

the  fourth." 
^  And  wherefore,  damsel  ?    Tell  me  all 

ye  know, 
Ye  cannot  scare  me ;  nor  rough  face,  or 

voice, 
Brute    bulk    of   limb,    or    boundless 

savagery 
Appal  me  from  the  quest." ' 

And,  again,  when 

*  Lancelot  on  him  urged 
All  the  devisings  of  their  chivalry. 
Where  one  might  meet  a  mightier  than 
himself,' 

he  replies : 

* "  Here  be  rules.     1  know  but  one — 
To  dash  against  mine   enemy  and  to 


wm. 

And  his  persistence  in  refusing  to 
be  angered  by  the  petulance  of 
Lynette  is  graceful,  until  marred 
by  his  declaration  that  he  cared 
not  what  she  said. 

In  Lynette  we  have  a  character 
which  at  least  has  one  merit  to 
commend  it — that  of  originality. 
Even  in  her  apx)earance — 

*  A  brow 
May-blossom,   and  a  cheek   of   apple- 
blossom. 
Hawk-eyes ;  and  lightly  was  her  slender 

nose 
Tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower'— 

we  have  at  least  an  epithet  which 
is  quite  new.  Let  those  who  have 
hitherto  made  the  upward  curve 
of  one  of  their  features  a  cause  for 
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regret  rejoice  that  they  may  call 
their  noses  'Tip-tilted  like  the 
petal  of  a  flower.'  Mr.  Tennyson 
deserves  the  thanks  of  many  a 
loTe-lom  swain  who  hitherto  has 
had  to  fall  back  on  the  ungraceful 
word  retroussS,  if  he  wanted  to 
describe  the  feature  with  which 
his  love  has  so  often  expressed  her 
rejection  of  his  suit. 

Nor  is  the  character  of  Lynette 
less  remarkable  than  her  appear- 
ance. Angered  by  what  she  holds 
the  madness  of  the  King  in  sending 
his  scullion  knaye,  instead  of 
Lancelot,  to  aid  her  in  her  need, 
she  wrathfully  and  peevishly 
reviles  him  as  he  rides : 

«"Thou 
Dish-washer  and  broach-turner,  loon ! — 

to  me 
Thou  smell  est  all  of  kitchen  as  before." ' 

She  calls  him 

* "  A  villain  fitter  to  stick  swine 
Than   ride   abroad  redressing  woman*i( 

wrong, 
Or  sit  beside  a  noble  gentlewoman."  * 

She  harps  on  the  same  string  over 
and  over  again,  shouting  to  him 
that  he  is  knight-knave  and  knave- 
knight,  that  he  knows  nought  of 
birds  save  that 

*  "  These  be  for  the  snare 
(So  runs  thy  fancy),  these  be  for  the 

spit, 
LaiHling  and  basting."  * 

And  she  uses  the  most  ungraceful 
metaphors  to  express  her  abhor- 
rence of  his  presence.  Suddenly, 
however,  in  a  way  which  would 
have  been  impossible  to  any  but 
such  an  unmaidenly  maiden,  she 
tells  him  she  loves  him.  After  he 
has  slain  the  first  knight,  she  sings 
to  him : 

*  '*  0  morning  star  (not  that  tall  felon 

there, 
Whom  thou,  by  sorcery  or  unhappiness, 
Or  some  device,  hast  foully  overthrown), 
0  morning  star  that  smiiest  in  the  blue, 
0  star,  my  morning  dream  hath  proven 

true : 
Smile    sweetly,   thou  I    my   love   hnth 

smiled  on  me." ' 


The  general  idea  is  that  a  '  lassie 
should  na'  woo,'  even  when  she 
does  it  in  the  extraordinarily 
unladylike  fashion  adopted  by 
Lynette.  But  when  the  second 
knight  has  fallen — ^not  before  Sir 
Gareth's  spear,  but  because  his 
horse  slipped— she  sings  again : 

* "  0  sun  that  wakenest  all  to  bliss  or  pain, 
0  moon  that  lay  est  all  to  sleep  again. 
Shine    sweetly :    twice  my   love   hath 
smiled  on  me." '  * 

And,  later,  she  blushes  not  to 
declare  her  affection  openly  to 
Lancelot.  Surely  she  could  scarcely 
have  been  lovable.  In  the  poem, 
too,  we  have  not  one  expression 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Gareth— even 
after  his  identity  is  known — which 
argues  any  affection  on  his  part 
for  her,  except  it  be  when  he  says : 

* "  And  seeing  now  thy  words  are  fair, 
methinks 
There  rides  no  knight,  not  Lancelot,  his 

great  self. 
Hath  force  to  quell  me." ' 

When,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  scornful  and  unwomanly 
language  of  Lynette,  and  Garsth's 
utter  indifference,  we  are  inclined 
to  wonder  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
modified  the  legend. 

'  For  he  that  told  the  tale  in  older  timea 
Says  that  Sir  Gareth  wedded  Lyonors, 
But  he  that  told  it  later  says  Lynette.' 

The  language  of  the  poem  is. 
very  unequal;  the  above  lines, 
which  end  the  book,  are  almost 
prosaic,  and  there  is  a  hard,  un- 
musical ring  about  many  others 
which  is  not  usual  in  Mr.  Tenny- 
son. The  indiscriminate  use  of 
'  ye '  and  '  thou,*  often  in  the  same 
passage,  the  employment  of  '  or ' 
as  synonymous  with '  nor,'  or  such 
substantives  as  'frights  to  my 
heart,'  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  grammatical  care  and  correct- 
ness shown  in  his  earlier  works. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able point  about  the  manner  of 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  as  opposed  to> 
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the  matter,  is  the  change  which 
Mr.  Tennyson's  views  appear  to 
haye  undergone  as  to  metre. 
Nothing  is  more  admirable  in  his 
blank  Terse,  as  we  have  hitherto 
seen  it,  than  the  way  in  which  he 
produces  great  variety  of  effect 
without  any  overbold  infringement 
of  the  simple  rules  of  prosody. 
It  is  often  urged  by  some  persons 
that  there  are  no  rules  of  prosody 
in  English  which  cannot  be  broken 
with  advantage.  The  opposite 
view  is  by  them  held  to  be  mere 
little-minded  pedantry. 

*  Bnt  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's 

song, 
And  smooth   or   rough,  with  them   is 

right  or  wrong- 
In   the  bright  muse,  though  thousand 

charms  conspire, 
Her  voice   is  all   these   tuneful    fools 

admire,* 

is  their  theory.  But,  without 
being  one  of  the  multitude  who 

'  Scit  tendere  vissum 
Non  secns  ac  si  oculo  rubricam  dirigat 
uno,* 

I  am  inclined  to  maintain  that 
elegance  and  beauty  of  language 
and  rhythm,  in  accordance  with 
rule,  is  better  than  elegance  with- 
out rule.  As  in  music,  great  com- 
posers sometimes  break  the  laws 
of  harmony,  so  in  poesy  great 
writers  oft^  throw  over  the  rules 
of  prosody.  But  these  infractions 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  exceptional. 
In  all  ages  the  greatest  poets  have 
fiiithfully  followed  the  ordinary 
laws  of  composition,  and,  though 
they  have  on  certain  occasions 
gracefully  avoided  them,  they  have 
made  such  avoidance  rare.  In 
his  earlier  idylls  Mr.  Tennyson's 
verse  is  highly  melodious  and 
utterly  free  from  wearying  mono- 
tony, yet  it  is  in  entire  agreement 
with  the  rules  of  scansion.  Mr. 
Tennyson,  moreover,  has  always 
appeared  to  think  that  the  English 
language  is  capable  of  much  ,pro- 
sodaical  exactness.    In  an  attempt 


to  reproduce  the  hendecasyllabic 
measure  of  Catullus  in  English, 
he  has  succeeded  in  a  most  beauti- 
ful way  in  following  the  metre 
without  forcing  the  language : 

*  Oh,  you  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers, 
Irresponsible  indolent  reviewers. 
Look,  I  come  to  the  test,  a  tiny  poem 
All  composed  in  a  metre  of  Catullers. 
Hard,   hard,   hard   is   it,   only   not  ta 

tumble, 
So  fantastical  is  the  dainty  metre.' 

These  lines  are  as  elegant  and  yet 
as  exact  as  the  duodecasyllabic 
blank  verse  of '  Guinevere,' '  Enid,' 
or '  Elaine.' 

In  '  Gkureth  and  Lynette,'  how- 
ever, we  have  a  great  change.  I 
have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
there  is  a  hard,  unmusical  ring  in 
many  of  the  lines  of  the  poem 
which  is  most  unusual  in  Mr. 
Tennyson.  This  may  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate  as  it  would  be 
to  prove  that  the  music  of  the 
'  Messiah '  is  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  an  university  graduate's 
composition.  But,  in  saying  that 
several  lines  in  'Grareth  and 
Lynette '  offend  the  laws  of  scan- 
sion, which  in  other  books  Mr. 
Tennyson  carefully  follows,  I  am 
saying  that  which  can  be  proved 
by  instances,  and  which  I  will, 
therefore,  give  a  few  instances  to 
prove.  Now,  though  the  rules  as 
to  long  syllables  and  short  sylla- 
bles are  totally  different  from 
those  which  govern  Greek  and 
Latin,  a  marked  difference  never- 
theless exists  between  the  relative 
values  of  syllables  in  a  verse* 
Call  them  long,  short  and  common, 
light,  heavy  and  medium,  or 
emphatic,  unemphatic  and  simple, 
as  you  will,  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  employment  of  one 
for  another  is  faulty.  'Perfect,' 
the  adjective,  and  'perfect,'  the 
verb,  could  no  more  be  used  in> 
discriminately  than  '  pilus,'  a  hair, 
and  '  pilus,'  a  battalion,  could  in 
Latin.    The  accent,  quantity,  or 
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weight  of  syllables  in  English  is 
entirely  conTentional,  as  is  pioYed 
by  the  words '  amazon '  and '  orator ;' 
but  certain  conventional  laws  do 
•exist,  which  ought  not  to  be 
broken.  If,  therefore,  in  the  few 
words  which  I  shall  say  on  the 
prosody  of  '  Gareth  and  Lynette ' 
before  I  close  this  paper,  I  use  the 
•classical  terms  trochee,  iambic, 
and  tribrach,  I  do  so  not  in 
ignorance  of  t^e  difference  in  the 
laws  as  to  syllables  to  which  I 
haye  referred. 

A  succession  of  perfect  iambic 
lines,  without  any  modification, 
wotdd  be  wearisome.  Mr.  Tenny- 
fiOQ,  therefore,  following  the  ex- 
junple  of  all  writers  of  blank 
iambic  verse,  uses  certain  modifi- 
cations with  great  effect.  One  of 
the  most  common  of  these  is  the 
substitution  of  a  trochee  instead 
•of  an  iambus  in  the  first  foot  of  a 
line.  One  of  the  most  spirited 
poems  of  Lord  Byron  begins : 

•*  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  bine 
sea.' 

And' one  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  finest 
passages : 

■*  Lieat  thou  there  so  low,  the  child  of  one 
I  honoured,  happy,  dead    before    thy 
shame  ?' 

But  it  has  generally  been  held 
that  the  first  is  the  only  foot  in 
which  a  trochee  is  elegant.  In 
''Gareth  and  Lynette'  we  have 
iroshees  in  all  the  odd  places — 

*  FoUow  the  deer,  follow  the  Christ  the 
King, 
Live  pure,  speak   true,  right  wrong, 
follow  the  King.' 


^Gareth  awhile  lingered.    The  mother's 
eye* — 

the  irregularity  of  which  scarcely 
{>roduces  pleasure. 

Another   modification    is    the 


substitution  of  a  tribrach,  or  three 
very  light  syllables,  for  an  iambus — 

*  And  a  dream 
Of  dragging  down  Iiis  enemy  made  him 
move  — 

where  the  change  is  elegant. 

In  '  Gareth '  this  plan  is  abnor- 
mally extended — 

'How  he  went  down,  said  G&reth,  as  a 
false  knight.' 

*  Linger  with  vacillating  o6«dience.' 

'There  met  him  drawn,  and  overthrew 
him  again.' 

'  That  maddened  fier  and  away  she  flash'd 
again.' 

'Thou  art  but  a  wild  goose  to  question 
it'— 

'  His  horse  thereon  stumbled — ay,  for  I 
saw  it.* 

where  every  sort  of  foot  is  em- 
ployed for  the  iambus,  are  passages 
such  as  we  may  vainly  seek  in  the 
earlier  and,  as  I  think,  more 
polished  of  Mr.  Teimyson's  poems. 
It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  take  single  lines ;  that  each 
line  has  its  value  in  reference  to 
those  which  precede  and  follow  it, 
and  that,  as  a  discord  is  acceptable 
in  music,  so  a  rough  line  may  be 
acceptable  in  poesy.  But  the 
answer  to  this  is,  that,  though 
roughness  may  be  acceptable,  lines 
which  so  grievously  offend  as  those 
I  have  quoted  cannot 

More  instances  might  be  selected 
of  inharmonious  versification,  but 
I  have  mentioned  enough  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  does  not  in  his 
last,  work  think  it  necessary  to 
adhere  as  closely  to  the  rules  of 
prosody  as  he  did  formerly.  If 
the  Arthurian  legend  is  to  be 
completed  by  two  more  books,  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  two  which 
are  yet  to  come  wiU  be  more 
conspicuous  for  depth  of  thought 
and  beauty  of  language  than  either 
'  The  Last  Tournament  *  or  '  Grareth 
and  Lynette.' 

COUBTKNAY  BOTLS. 
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THE  seryants  of  private  in- 
dividuals often  have  cause  to 
complain  of  the  whims  or  capri- 
ciousness  of  their  employers ;  but 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  we  writers  are  altogether  in- 
dependent in  our  work.  If  we 
would  retain  the  esteem  of  our 
master,  the  Public,  we  must  care- 
fully follow  the  changes  of  what 
is  called  his  opinion;  and  fre- 
quently we  are  amazed  to  find 
him  call  for  a  sudden  spasm  of 
energy  against  certain  crimes  or 
criminals  whose  proceedings  are 
at  other  times  regarded  with  com- 
parative indifference.  Papists,  ga- 
zotters,  republicans,  baby-farmers, 
have  all  within  the  memory  of 
man  taken  their  turn  in  the  public 
pillory;  the  government  and  its 
agents  have  always  been  standing 
diishes ;  and  of  late  we  have  found 
railway  directors  very  convenient 
to  ML  back  upon  in  dull  seasons, 
inasmuch  as  they  aiSbrd  a  good 
deal  of  sport  for  public  indigna- 
tion, and  neither  receive  much 
injury  nor  excite  much  sympathy. 
But  last  November  a  daily  paper 
was  successful  in  starting  a  new 
kind  of  game,  and  had  a  pretty 
smart  run  over  grounds  that  have 
hitherto  been  kept  closed  to  the 
public.  It  was  discovered  that  at 
one  of  our  most  illustrious  public 
schools  the  somewhat  copious 
thrashing  of  the  younger  boys  by 
the  elder  ones  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  system  of 
instruction;  and  upon  this,  and 
upon  school  discipline  generally, 
an  excited  controversy  took  place, 
and  the  journal  in  question  waxed 
so  hot  as  to  issue  a  proclamation 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  rod, 
as  a  last  remnant  of  barbarism 
unworthy  to  exist  in  an  age  when 
its  leading  articles  had  superseded 


the  precepts  of  Solomon  and  such 
like  antiquated  sages. 

From  this  correspondence,  and 
from  other  sources  of  information, 
I  learned  that  two  quite  opposite 
opinions  were  enthusiastically  held 
on  the  point  in  dispute.  The  one 
was  that  beating  is  in  all  cases 
beneficial  for  small  boys,  that  they 
rather  enjoy  it  than  otherwise, 
and  that  when  they  grow  into 
big  boys  they  are  almost  invariably 
found  eminently  qualified  to  dis- 
pense this  discipline  to  their 
juniors.  The  other  opinion  was, 
that  little  boys,  when  they  are 
naughty,  may  indeed  be  sent  to 
bed,  but  are  on  no  account  to  be 
whipped,  or  they  will  certainly 
lose  all  sense  of  dignity,  honour, 
and  self-respect ;  furthermore,  that 
the  lives  of  boys  who  live  under 
the  rod  are  a  burden  to  them,  and 
that  boys  or  men  inflicting  it  can 
scarcely  but  be  cruel,  unjust,  and 
generally  odious.  On  the  whole, 
the  British  public,  through  the 
mouth  of  its  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  the  '  Daily  Telegraph,* 
seems  to  pronounce  itself  in  favour 
of  the  latter  opinion,  while  the 
former  appears  to  be  held  in  more 
regard  by  schoolmasters,  many  of 
whom,  indeed,  cling  to  the  cane  as 
tenaciously  as  the  clergy  to  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  And  when  we 
consider  how  nearly  the  damnatory 
clauses  of  the  latter  have  been 
submerged  by  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  we  can  have  little  doubt 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of 
the  former  means  of  grace,  unless 
the  tide  changes.  Brimstone,  ex- 
hibited in  treacle  or  otherwise, 
may  or  may  not  be  an  useful  and 
inexpensive  medicine,  but  since 
the  publication  of '  NicholasNickle- 
by,'  we  are  confident  that  scarcely 
one  school-dame  in  a  hundred  has 
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Tentured  to  administer  it  to  her 
young  charges ;  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  majority  of  school- 
masters have  become  exceedingly 
cautious,  if  not  entirely  abstinent, 
in  the  use  of  that  metaphorical 
brimstone  which  formed  so  large 
a  part  of  Mr.  Squeers'  educational 
system.  And  then,  if  we  are  to 
believe  certain  Cassandras  of  the 
day,  we  are  ruining  the  moral  and 
mental  digestion  of  the  next 
generation,  seeing  that  we  are 
feeding  them  too  much  upon 
treacle,  which  is  a  pleasant  but 
unwholesome  form  of  nourish- 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  public 
to  put  away  sentiment  and  pre- 
judice, and  consider  with  me  the 
whole  question  of  Brimstone  and 
Treacle — which  is  the  more  useful 
in  education  ?  in  what  proportion 
should  they  be  combined,  and  in 
what  manner  administered  ?  But 
it  would  be  impossible  to  treat 
these  inquiries  exhaustively  in  a 
single  pax)er,  and  I  would  rather 
confine  myself  to  the  discussion  of 
the  properties  and  application  of 
that  particular  form  of  brimstone 
which  has  excited  far  more  con- 
troversy than  the  general  question, 
though  it  is  really  far  less  im- 
portant. I  hope  thus  to  be  of 
some  service  to  anxious  and  doubt- 
ful mothers  who  are  uncertain 
whether  to  send  their  sons  to  be 
'  tunded '  at  Winchester,  or  to  be 
'  treated  like  members  of  the 
family '  by  Dr.  H.  U.  M.  Norfolk 
Howard,  Ph.D.,  who  supplies  his 
pupils  with  unlimited  diet  and  no 
corporal  punishment.  We  will 
leave  girls  out  of  the  inquiry; 
their  case  was  treated  two  or  three 
years  ago  in  a  manner  which  it  is 
not  desirable  to  imitate. 

In  the  good  old  times  brimstone 
was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the 
members  of  more  than  one  pro- 
fession. '  Drug/  said  the  doctor ; 
'  Drub,'  said  the  dominie ;  and  the 


divine,  too,  frequently  said  some- 
thing else  beginning  with  a  D.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  our  juvenile 
forefathers  crept  unwillingly  to 
school  in  those  days,  seeing  that 
they  bled  as  freely  under  the  lash 
of  the  schoolmaster  as  afterwards 
under  the  lancet  of  the  surgeon. 
We  were  horrified  to  learn  through 
the  'Daily  Telegraph,'  that  one 
gentleman  had  received  a  hundred 
and  sixty  thrashings  in  the  course 
of  his  education  at  Winchester; 
but  in  '  Don  Quixote '  we  read  of 
'  three  thousand  three  hundred 
lashes,  which  there  is  not  a  wretched 
schoolboy  but  receives  every 
month.'  Ascham  tells  us  of  boys 
running  away  from  Eton  for  fear 
of  its  severities.  Dr.  Busby  was 
wont  to  claim  many  eminent  men 
of  his  day  as  the  blossoms  of  his 
rod.  In  the  pages  of  Smollett, 
Fielding,  Marryat,  and  Dickens 
we  have  abundant  evidence  as  to 
the  rigour  of  scholastic  discipline ; 
and  some  of  us,  even  under  the 
mild  sceptre  of  Victoria,  are  old 
enough  to  have  had  experiences  of 
our  own  which  may  serve  for  a 
sample  of  the  past.  These  ex- 
periences, however,  do  not  always 
seem  to  have  excited  much  vindic- 
tiveness ;  and  even  such  a  humane 
writer  as  Hood  is  found  speaking 
kindly  enough  of  the  '  wholesome 
anguish'  shed  upon  him  in  his 
boyhood. 

But  there  were  never  wanting 
Moli^res  to  condemn  the  severities 
of  other  professions,  and  school- 
masters did  not  wield  their  weapons 
with  universal  consent.  In  the 
same  book  where  we  find  Dr. 
Sangrado  held  up  to  ridicule,  we 
read  of  a  robber  who  ascribed  his 
ruin  to  the  fact  that  his  indulg^t 
parents  would  never  let  him  be 
whipped ;  Steele,  if  I  mistake  not, 
writes  most  forcibly  in  the  '  Spec- 
tator' against  the  prevalent  bar- 
barity of  schools ;  and  Fuller  tells 
us  of '  cockering '  mothers  who,  in 
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his  time,  gave  money  to  the  master 
that  he  might  spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child.  DiTines  haye,  as 
a  rule,  been  fonnd  to  agree  with 
Solomon  on  this  point;  novelists 
have  been  prone  to  the  opposite 
yiew,  as  Thwacknm  and  Sqneers 
testify.  And  since  novelists  have 
become  preachers  a  complete  re- 
action has  taken  place  in  the  pnblic 
mind,  and  in  education,  as  in 
medicine  and  theology,  brimstone 
is  more  and  more  coming  to  be 
held  harmful. 

Sympathizing,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  anti-brimstone  party,  and 
heartily  anathematizing  every  man 
who,  for  his  own  profit  or  pleasure, 
administers  unnecessary  misery  or 
medicine  to  man  or  boy,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  reason  with  the  public 
sentiment,  and  point  out  that  it 
is  running  too  fast  to  an  extreme, 
and  may  some  day  rebound  to 
another  extreme,  against  which  it 
may  be  equally  one's  duty  to  pro- 
test We  are  in  the  right  to  long 
for  health,  to  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  no  drugs  shall  be  need- 
ful for  us ;  but  as  long  as  human 
nature  is  what  it  is,  so  long  shall 
we  be  unable  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  medicines.  And  the 
medicine  which  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  suitable  for  schoolboys 
is  more  wholesome  and  pleasant 
than  seems  to  be  generally  be- 
lieved. 

The  materialistic  tendencies  of 
the  day  are  probably  to  blame  for 
the  excessive  horror  with  which 
we  have  come  to  regard  bodily 
pain  and  bodily  pxuushmenl  There 
is  one  crime  which  we  treat  with 
special  rigour,  and  one  punish- 
ment which  we  reserve  for  it  as 
especially  formidable  and  degrad- 
ing. With  comparative  impunity, 
a  scoundrel  may  steal  my  purse, 
tamper  with  my  shares,  forge  my 
name,  asi)er8e  my  character,  wound 
my  honour,  seduce  my  child ;  but 
if,  led  by  a  more  evil  star,  he  go 


so  far  as  to  lay  a  finger  on  my 
sacred  windpipe,  he  is  handed 
over  to  the  whipping-i)ost  without 
benefit  of '  Daily  Telegraph.'  And 
even  then  he  will  not  be  without 
symx)athizers.  The  stripes  which 
St.  Paul  gloried  in  are  considered 
by  some  to  be  an  unworthy  torture 
for  such  an  admirable  product  of 
modem  civilization  as  Mr.  Bill 
Sykes. 

Now,  schoolboys,  however  un- 
enlightened on  some  points,  hold 
on  this  matter  a  doctrine  which  to 
some  people  seems  more  sensible 
and  more  Christian.  A  boy  who 
would  scorn  to  sell  adulterated 
toffee  to  a  friend,  or  to  eBcax)e 
punishment  by  hiring  a  lawyer  to 
deceive  his  judges,  or  to  hide  his 
selfishness  under  a  cloak  of  de- 
corous piety,  does  not  think  him- 
self in  the  least  degraded  by  being 
flogged  when  he  is  found  in  a 
fault.  If  such  a  punishment  be 
inflicted  kindly  and  wisely,  and 
not  without  reason,  the  thought 
will  probably  never  cross  his  mind 
that  he  is  being  treated  cruelly, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  re- 
cognize that  it  has  been  given  him 
for  what  his  elders  believe  to  be 
his  good,  and  will  resolve,  with 
more  or  less  fimmess,  not  to  de- 
serve it  again.  Nay,  more,  if,  as 
will  sometimes  happen  in  this 
world  of  mistakes,  he  be  punished 
unjustly,  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  not  sulk  or  grumble  long, 
but  may  actually  be  found  trying 
to  take  it  as  patiently  and  man- 
fully as  may  be,  and,  when  the 
smart  has  passed  away,  will  feel 
no  shame,  unless  he  has  allowed 
himself  to  howl  like  a  garotter, 
and  little  or  no  resentment,  except 
perhaps  for  three  minutes.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  peculiar  cases  or 
peculiar  boys,  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  majority  of  English  public 
schoolboys  meet  these  accidents 
of  juvenile  existence  in  a  spirit 
which  may  seem  foreign  to  the 
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Bang,  selfish,  indulgent  morality 
so  much  in  fashion  at  present,  but 
which  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  precepts  of  a 
certain  religion  preached  a  long 
time  ago  by  people  who  thought 
little  of  their  bodies  and  a  great 
deal  of  another  part  of  the  human 
organization. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  enthusiastic 
laudatores  temporia  acti,  distance 
lends  such  enchantment  to  every 
view  of  youth,  that  they  declare 
that  being  thrashed  was  almost 
an  enjoyable  incident  of  their 
school  days.  We  smile  at  this  ab- 
surdity, but  we  may  well  consider 
if  there  be  not  a  germ  of  truth  in 
it  It  seems  probable  enough  that 
the  possible  and  not  too  imminent 
danger  of  being  eaten  by  a  lion  or 
beaten  by  a  cane  does  give  a 
certain  zest  and  interest  to  exist- 
ence, which  we  can  scarcely  under- 
stand who  are  accustomed  to 
handle  no  more  deadly  weapon 
than  a  razor,  and  from  day  to  day 
make  peaceful  tramway  journeys 
under  the  watchful  care  of  the 
metroi)olitan  police.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  to  most  boys  the 
rule  of  the  rod  is  not  so  grieyous 
as  that  of  impositions  and  tasks 
which  appears  to  be  succeeding  it, 
and  waxing  stronger  and  stronger 
under  the  fostering  influence  of 
competitiye  examinations.  The 
British  public  which  has  been  so 
eager  to  rescue  its  boy  from 
Squeers,  is  found  willing  enough 
to  hand  him  over  to  Blimber,  and 
looks  upon  his  sufferings  at  the 
hands  of  that  dignified  pedagogue 
with  wonderful  apathy,  inasmuch, 
probably,  as  they  cannot  be  seen 
or  heard  so  as  to  shock  our  over- 
wrought sensitiveness  to  bodily 
pain.  Writing  lines  and  '  keeping 
in,'  and  such  like  fashionable 
punishments,  do  not  indeed  leave 
marks  or  cause  groans,  but,  with 
less  deterrent  effect,  they  are  a 
greater    trial    to    young    elastic 


spirits;  and  the  British  boy  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  would  rather 
have  a  few  thunderbolts  now  and 
then,  and  have  done  with  it,  than 
live  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  a  dull,  heavy,  headachy  cloud 
of  fault-finding  and  task-setting. 
The  tenth  case  is  that  of  the  ex- 
ceptional boy,  who  is,  or  has  been,, 
taught  that  he  is  of  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  shrinking  nature^ 
and  should  be  educated  at  home 
or  at  some  special  school  where 
it  may  be  possible  to  provide  for 
his  disposition  and  prepare  him 
in  some  special  manner  to  en- 
counter the  ordinary  rude  shocks 
of  grown-up  life.  And,  again,  in 
nine  out  of  ten  of  such  cases,  I 
believe  that  this  sensitiveness  can 
be  strengthened  and  tempered, 
not  by  cruelty  or  indulgence,  but 
by  wise,  kind,  and  judicious  ma- 
nagement. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  break 
a  boy's  spirit,  and  even  his  temper, 
by  constant  and  severe  chastise- 
ment ;  ne  quid  nimis  must  be  our 
rule  in  this,  as  in  everything.  Is 
there  a  man  whose  spirit  would 
not  be  broken  by  his  having  to 
fill  up  an  ineome-tax  x>aper  every 
day  of  his  life  ?  All  that  is  to  be 
contended  for  is  that  the  rod  of 
our  school-days  is  not,  as  some 
people  seem  to  think,  one  of  the 
worst  evils  of  life  which  fall  upon 
us,  either  then  or  when  we  are 
grown  up.  To  be  caned  is  un- 
pleasant, but  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
to  be  biUous,  or  to  be  in  debt  The 
birch  was  bitter  and  made  sitting 
down  a  matter -of  discomfort,  but 
it  was  nothing  to  the  sting  of  that 
review  in  the '  Weekly  Scourge,'  and 
the  dificulty  one  had  in  holding: 
up  one's  head  for  a  week  after- 
wards, till  custom  hardened  the 
skin  in  some  degree  to  both  inflic- 
tions. It  was  dreadful  to  hear 
the  polite  formula  with  which  Dr. 
Busbison  requested  the  honour  of 
a  business  interview ;  but,  oh !  it 
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was  a  thousand  times  worse  to 
hear  that  oae^'s  first  darling  article 
was  declined  with  thanks.  Did  we 
ever  think  the  pain  more  sharp 
and  terrible  than  a  single  reproach- 
fal  word  from  one  whom  we  loved 
and  honoured  above  all  on  earth  ? 
Do  we  think  it  worse  than  the 
thousand  dnU  cares  and  sorrowful 
T^rets  which  now  meet  us  at 
every  turn  in  life's  jyathway,  and 
are  not  to  be  shaken  off  in  a  game 
of  play,  or,  at  worst,  in  a  night  of 
sleep?  These  boyish  bruises  which 
we  speak  of  as  so  cruel  are  healed 
in  a  few  hours ;  we  receive  wounds 
which  are  not  skinned  over  for 
years,  and  of  some  sins  we  carry 
the  smart  to  the  grave,  nay,  leave 
it  as  an  inheritance  to  our  chil- 
dren's children.  Sorely  and  surely 
are' we  all  punished  in  the  school 
of  Hfe,  in  which  we  only  rise  to 
become  more  our  own  most  severe 
judges  and  our  own  most  cruel 
correctors;  and  in  a  sick,  restless, 
weary,  discontented  age,  do  we 
never  long  to  be  able  to  put  -pen- 
ance,  repentance,  and  absolution 
into  a  few  moments  of  smarting 
and  a  few  minutes  of  tears  ? 

I  believe,  then,  that  we  altogether 
exaggerate  the  harshness  of  the 
old-fashioned  discipline,  and  call 
out  against  its  cruelty  with  an 
unnecessary  *  vehemence  which 
were  better  directed  against  our 
own  indulgence.  In  the  case  of 
some  this  zeal  proceeds  from  ig- 
norance of  the  nature  of  boys; 
with  others  from  natural  timidity, 
the  effect  of  excessfve  severity 
used  towards  themselves  in  youth. 
But  most  of  us,  knowing  well  how 
we  have  been  saved  from  bad 
actions  and  bad  habits  by  punish- 
ment or  the  fear  of  punishment, 
take  the  indulgent  view  from  a 
mere  lazy  acquiescence  with  that 
feature  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  and  would  carry  into  the 
government  of  the  rising  genera- 


tion the  same  weakness  which 
makes  us  shudder  to  hear  that 
slaves  are  being  beaten  and  man- 
acled on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,, 
while  we  are  little  troubled  to- 
know  that  free-bom  women  are 
being  daily  driven  into  starva- 
tion, misery,  and  prostitution  in 
the  streets  of  London. 

Here  must  be  noticed  a  strange 
inconsistency  of  public  opinion,, 
which  for  years  has  been  setting 
strongly  against  schoolmasters 
who  follow  the  precepts  of  Solo- 
mon, but  has  winked  at  the  ex- 
istence in  certain  schools  of  what 
seems  a  feur  more  unreasonable  form 
of  tyranny.  Lately  a  case  of  gross 
injustice,  however,  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that,  in  certain 
schools,  the  elder  boys  have,  and 
exercise,  a  far  greater  power  of 
chastisement  than  their  sux)eriors ; 
and  we  have  had  the  cruelties  of 
prefects  and  prepostors  exhibited 
in  all  the  forcible  and  gushing 
eloquence  of  the  correspondents 
of  the  'Daily  Telegraph.'  Na 
doubt  there  is  something  wrong 
here.  If  grown-up  men,  with 
cooler  judgment  and  greater  ex- 
perience, cannot  be  said  never  to> 
make  mistakes,  it  'is  to  be  feared 
that  youths  of  eighteen  are  scarcely 
more  fit  to  exercise  the  combined 
function  of  witness,  magistrate, 
and  executioner;  and  little  is  to- 
be  said  against  the  proposal  that 
the  ground  ashes  of  our  scho- 
lastic groves  be  used  in  less  pro- 
fusion than  has  sometimes  been 
the  case.  But  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  system  of 
Winchester  and  Eugby  are  found 
to  uphold  it  with  a  zeal  which 
mere  conservatism  does  not  alto- 
gether account  for ;  and  when  the 
first  blush  of  surprise  and  indig- 
nation has  passed  away,  even 
outsiders  may  see  that  here,  a& 
elsewhere,  there  are  two  sides  to- 
a  question.  The  strongest  argu- 
ment against  corporal  punislmient 
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is  that  it  to  Bome  extent  degrades, 
not  the  pupil  who  receives,  but 
the  master  who  inflicts  it.  The 
actual  wielding  of  the  rod  comes 
more  easy  and  natural  to  a  lad  of 
seventeen  than  to  a  clergyman  of 
seventy,  and  it  might  therefore  be 
well  to  retain  the  services  of  the 
former  as  the  arm  of  the  law,  pro- 
vided its  head  were  upon  older 
shoulders.  The  head  of  the  state, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  must  be 
responsible  for  all  that  is  done  in 
its  name ;  and  he  grievously  fails 
in  his  duty  if  justice  is  turned 
into  bullying.  It  is  no  use  talk- 
ing about  the  system  of  Arnold  or 
of  anybody,  unless  it  is  worked  by 
a  man  wise  and  earnest  as  Arnold ; 
and,  unfortunately,  such  men  are 
too  rare  in  these  days. 

Other  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  corporal  punish- 
ment are  too  slight  to  merit  much 
attention.  It  is  said  to  cause  bru- 
tality in  the  case  of  both  sufferer 
and  inflict43r.  Are  public  school- 
boys found  more  brutal  than  the 
louts  who  grow  up  without  having 
any  of  their  loutishness  licked  out 
of  them  ?  Of  course,  many  things 
in  excess  will  foster  brutality — too 
much  beef  and  brandy  to  wit :  for 
the  birch  is  only  claimed  its 
proper  and  restricted  place  in  the 
economy  of  civilization.  Again, 
excessive  severity  will  no  doubt 
destroy  all  affection  between 
master  and  pupil,  and  stir  up 
in  the  latter's  mind  such  feelings 
its  seem  to  have  animated  some  of 
our  juvenile  forefathers : 

'  I  wold  mj  master  were  an  hare, 
&  all  his  hookis  houndis  were, 
&  I  myself  a  I0I7  hontere ; 
To  blow  my  horn  I  wold  not  spare.' 

But,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
would  any  one  who  knows  what 
public  school-life  is,  not  laugh  if 
he  heard  it  asserted  that  confi- 
dence and  affection  between  rulers 
and  ruled  is  not  more   common 


there  than  at  schools  where  au- 
thority is  weaker  and  fussier  and 
more  often  called  in  question  ? 
Certainly,  high  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence do  not  seem  to  flourish 
less  vigorously  than  elsewhere 
under  the  baleful  shadow  of  the 
birch.  We  have  read  in  Plato 
that  unbridled  democracy  is  near- 
est to  tyranny ;  many  of  us  have 
yet  to  learn  that  a  firm  and  strong, 
and,  if  need  be,  severe  govern- 
ment, is  the  only  security  for 
real  freedom. 

I  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
impartially  considering  this  sub- 
ject, and  if  I  am  found  holding 
a  brief  for  brimstone,  it  is  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  unduly  depre- 
ciated at  present.  But  if  the 
scholastic  Sangrados  get  the  upper 
hand  again,  my  pen,  for  one,  shall 
be  turned  against  them.  Brim- 
stone is  an  useful  drug,  but,  like 
other  drugs,  it  must  be  taken  in 
moderation,  only  upon  due  occa- 
sion, and  always  in  treacle,  which 
condiment  ought  to  be  composed 
of  equal  proportions  of  care,  sym- 
pathy, and  common  sense.  One  of 
the  wisest  things  ever  said  about 
education  was  Joubert's  maxim, 
that  it  ought  to  be  '  warm  and 
severe;  not  cold  and  soft.'  It 
was  once  made  cold  and  severe; 
the  tendency,  nowadays,  is  to 
make  it  warm  and  soft,  and  the 
race  of  puppies,  prigs,  and  molly- 
coddles appears  to  increase  upon  us 
with  mushroom  rapidity.  Harsh 
schoolmasters  are  enemies  of  happy 
boyhood ;  but  they  are  not  such 
harmful  enemies  as  those  easy 
guardians  who  are  willing  to  allow 
conceit,  laziness,  selfishness,  and 
insolence  to  grow  up  unchecked. 
With  the  fear  of  the  '  Daily  Tele- 
graph '  and  the  gushing  school  of 
sentimentalists  before  my  eyes,  I 
repeat  that  over-indulgence  is  the 
chief  evil  which  is  to  be  feared  by 
our  boys — God  bless  them ! 
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liEAF  BY  LEAP,  AND  TEAR  BT  TEAR. 

(See  Froniupiece.)  ' ' 

^^ONDER,  where  the  garden-close 

Edges  of  the  sea-cliff  nears, 
In  her  hand  she  holds  a  rose, 

Shedding  leaf  by  leaf  like  tears. 
White  and  pink,  and  pink  and  white, 

Falling  'gainst  the  sunlight  there ; 
Like  her  soft  cheek's  peach  bloom  bright, 

Haloed  with  her  sunny  hair. 
'Neath  the  rose-walk's  gloom  she  stands, 

Love's  sweet  pleadings  shyly  hears. 
Shedding  from  her  trembling  hands 

Leaf  by  leaf,  like  happy  tears. 

Yonder,  where  the  barren  sea 

Laps  against  the  grey  cold  shore, 
White,  and  worn,  and  old,  sits  she, 

Weeping,  waiting,  evermore. 
Winter  woods  are  waning  fast, 

Snapt  are  all  her  love  dreams  gay, 
Brave  sweet  hope  has  sunk  at  last, 

Dead  and  crushed  beside  the  way. 
One  late  rose  within  her  hands, 

Bends  she  o'er  Hope's  quiet  bier. 
Dropping,  where  she  lonely  stands, 

Leaf  by  leaf,  and  tear  by  tear. 

Fred.  E.  Weatherby,  B.A. 
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FIVE  and  twenty  years  ago  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the 
minds  of  ninety-nine  ont  of  every 
hnndred  British  schoolboys  were 
swayed  by  an  imaginatiye  anti- 
nomy, the  two  rival  powers  of 
which  were  Lever  and  Marryat. 
The  life,  the  atmosphere,  the  move- 
ment abounding  in  the  novels 
of  the  authors  of '  Charles  O'Malley ' 
and  '  Peter  Simple/  constituted  the 
opposing  poles  to  which  the  en- 
thusiasm  and  the  aspirations  of 
every  youngster  ceiat  ten  to  seven- 
teen were  irresLstibly  led  with  all 
the  attraction  of  magnetism.  Now 
Marryat  was  in  the  ascendant,  now 
Lever:  it  was  simply  a  question 
which ,  of  the  two  authors  our 
schoolix>y  had  last  read.  Now 
he  dreamt  of  desperate  sorties, 
well-planned  ambuscades,  recon- 
naissances, forlorn  hopes,  night 
attacks,  terrible  in  their  prepara- 
tion, and  splendid  in  their  catas- 
trophe: now  of  privateers  and 
privateering,  victories  achieved  in 
the  teeth  of  the  combined  an- 
tagonism of  Neptune  and  Vulcan, 
wonderful  feats  performed  by 
urchin  admirals  in  war  sloops 
and  aperonaroSf  the  ennobling  dis- 
cipline of  the  cock-pit,  and  the 
fierce  delights  of  the  midBhipmen's 
mess.  The  secret  of  the  charm 
in  either  case  it  was  not  difficult 
to  discover.  The  existence  de- 
picted both  by  Lever  and  by 
Marryat  was  the  very  embodiment 
of  every  idea  of  liberty,  of  fun,  of 
rollicking  dash,  and  of  prosperous 
pluck  which  a  youngster  could 
conceive.  No  base  desires,  no 
ignoble  appetites  were  ever  excited 
or  encouraged  by  a  single  line 
which  either  of  these  writers  ever 
penned.  The  chord  of  sympathy 
which  they  struck,  if  now  and 
then  somewhat  extravagant  in  its 
note,  had,  at  least,  a  ring  always 


manly,  always  healthful,  invigorat- 
ing, English,  and  pure.  And  it 
may  be  regarded  as  matter  for 
special  congratulation  by  the 
parents  of  many  an  English  boy  that 
the  writings  of  Charles  Lever  and 
Frederick  Marryat  synchronized 
as  closely  as  they  did  in  point  of 
the  enthusiastic  popularity  which 
was  their  inmiediate  lot.  As 
regards  their  influences  and  effects,, 
the  novels  of  Marryat  were  a  cor- 
rective to  those  of  Lever,  just  as 
a  strong  dose  of  Lever  was  an  an- 
tidote to  Marryat.  The  youngster 
whose  head  was  turned  by  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,  whose  eye  was  dazzled  by 
the  glitter  of  cuirasses  and  the 
gleam  of  naked  swords  under  the 
rays  of  a  Spanish  sun,  no  sooner 
betook  himself  to  the  pages  of 
'  Midshipman  Easy '  or  '  The 
King's  Own,'  than  the  hue  of  his 
vision  was  changed,  and  the  field 
of  his  ambition  altered.  It  was 
no  longer  the  bray  of  trumpets 
and  the  clash  of  steel  which 
thrilled  his  spirit:  no  longer  the 
song  of  '  The  Lrish  Dragoon '  to 
which  his  heart  beat  tune,  no 
longer  the  '  He  would  be  a  soldier ' 
which  was  the  refrain  of  his 
juvenile  existence.  The  ocean 
usurped  the  place  of  the  tented 
field ;  instead  of  the  well-mounted 
troop  parading  through  the  town, 
the  wonder  of  maidens  on  bal- 
conies, and  the  glory  of  the  multi- 
tude in  the  streets,  the  image  of 
a  line-of-battle-ship  rose  before 
his  eyes,  the  decks  cleared  for 
action,  tiie  Union  Jack  waving 
from  the  mainmast,  the  ringing 
cheer  of  the  British  tar,  the  boom- 
ing of  a  cross-fire,  the  boarding  of 
the  enemy's  vessel,  the  final  vic- 
tory, due  as  much  as  anything  to 
the  splendid  exertions  and  the 
superhuman  powers   of   a  small 
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naval  officer,  aged  fourteen  years, 
who  was  the  centre  of  the  school- 
boy dreamer's  yision,  and  who 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  none  other 
than  hinuself.  The  result  of  these 
conflicting  ambitions,  following 
each  other  in  succession  so  swift, 
was  generally  whatmight  have  been 
expected.  The  temporary  exclu- 
sive  possession  of  the  boyish  mind 
by  Leyer  and  Marryat  in  turns, 
terminated  in  a  conyiction  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  might  be  as  well  not 
to  attempt  to  realise  the  existence 
portrayed  by  either.  Psychological 
authorities  inform  us  that  when 
contending  motiyes  exactly  balance 
each  other  in  the  human  mind,  no 
action  results,  adducing,  as  illus- 
tratiye  of  this  proposition,  the  time- 
honoured  instance  of  the  homely 
quadruped  standing  betwixt  two 
bundles  of  hay  the  same  in  size  and 
in  appearance.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  was  the  consequence  to 
the  schoolboy  world  of  a  course 
of  alternated  perusal  of  Leyer  and 
Marryat.  Beflection  seemed  to 
show  that  the  attractions  of  a  nayal 
and  a  military  career  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal ;  and  the  youth- 
ful enthusiast,  despairing  of  the 
power  successfully  to  decide  be- 
tween these  distracting  claims, 
arriyed  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
might,  on  the  whole,  be  as  well  if 
he  deyoted  his  energies  for  the 
present  to  Latin  syntax  or  irr^ular 
Greek  yerbs.  If  Leyer  and  Marryat 
haye  both  inspired  some  propor- 
tion of  young  gentlemen  in  the 
fourth  fonns  at  Eton  and  Harrow 
with  a  passion  that  has  found 
yent  for  itself  in  pestering  their 
fond  fothers  to  make  application  on 
their  behalf  at  the  Horse  Guards 
and  the  Admiralty,  the  fond  fa- 
thers in  question  may  ascribe  to 
the  simultaneous  enthusiasm  which 
the  fictions  of  the  noyelists  of  the 
land  and  of  the  sea  inflamed  that 
these  passions  passed  off  in  the 
majority  of  instances  so  quietly. 


The  recent  lamentable  death  of 
Charles  Leyer,  and  the  apx>earance 
of  such  a  memoir  of  Marryat  as 
the  existing  materials  could  supply, 
offer  a  good  opportxmity  for 
attempting  a  parallel  between  the 
two  men,  with  respect  to  their  lives 
and  labours,  in  these  pages.  And  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  parallel  which 
we  now  propose  to  trace  is  far  from 
being  purely  fanciful  or  imaginary, 
but  is  at  each  point  surprisingly 
close  and  exact.  Each  in  his  own 
literary  sphere  reigns  supreme: 
each  reflects  in  his  writings,  with 
curious  fidelity,  the  spirit  and  the 
tendency  of  the  life  he  describes. 
Points  of  contrast  there  are  be- 
tween the  two  men  not  a  few; 
but  it  is  the  contrast,  after  all, 
which  intensifies  and  substantiates 
the  analogy.  Both  Leyer  and 
Marryat  were  not,  so  to  speak, 
brought  up  to  literature.  Li  their 
infancy  they  were  not  fed  upon 
printer's  ink  instead  of  i>ap ;  nor 
were  they  tucked  up,  as  many 
writers  undoubtedly  have  been, 
in  proof-sheets.  Both  had  passed 
through  the  very  best  of  all  public 
apprenticeships  to  the  novelist's 
art  —  the  apprenticeship  of  an 
active,  a  varied,  a  laborious  career. 
Both,  like  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope 
in  the  present  day,  had  outgrown 
the  heyday  of  youth  when  they 
turned  their  hands  to  authorship. 
Marryat  was  thirty-seven  when,  in 
1829,  he  published  '  The  Naval 
Officer.*  Lever  was  thirty-three 
when,  ten  years  later,  he  delighted 
the  world  with  '  The  Confessions  of 
Harry  Lorrequer.'  In  the  course 
of  a  literary  life  of  three  decades 
Lever  wrote  at  the  rate  of  a  novel 
a  year.  In  the  course  of  a  literary 
life  of  less  than  two  decades 
Marryat  contrived  to  produce  not 
fewer  than  thirty  distinct  works. 
The  superabundant  activity  even  of 
the  two  men  is  equally  remark- 
able. As  Lever  always  had  other 
occupations  besides  those  of  the 
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pen  to  claim  his  attention  and 
time,  so  too  had  Marryat.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  they 
existed  for  Lever:  Marryat  created 
them  for  himself.  Leyer  was 
consnl  at  Florence,  at  Spezzia,  at 
Trieste — not  very  ardnous  posts, 
it  is  true,  bnt  still  posts  to  which 
official  duties  and  responsibilities 
attached :  Marryat  betook  Itimself 
at  Langham  to  scientific  fanning, 
and  rising  every  morning  at  five 
to  look  after  his  stock  with  a  zeal 
that  would  have  done  credit  to 
one  who  had  no  thought  in  life 
but  the  improvement  of  land  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle.  Neither 
Marryat  nor  Lever  could  have 
succeeded  in  getting  through  a 
tithe  of  the  literary  labours  which 
they  actually  accomplished,  unless 
they  had  been  methodic  workers. 
The  method  which  with  Lever 
was  in  great  degree  the  outcome 
of  his  official  experience,  may  in 
the  case  of  Marryat  be  attributed 
to  his  naval  training.  The  two 
men  were  thus  both  of  them 
strengthened  and  prepared  for 
literature  by  the  regular  routine 
of  professional  existence.  At  this 
point  we  are  reminded  of  an  im- 
portant distinction  between  the 
novelist  of  the  land  and  the  novelist 
of  the  sea.  Marryat  reflected  his 
own  personal  experience;  Lever, 
save  in  his  later  novels,  did  not. 
Thus  every  fiction  which  flowed 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  of '  The 
King's  Own'  is  distinctly  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  autobio- 
graphical. We  will  not  say  that 
out  of  Marryat's  novels  could  have 
been  concocted  a  life  of  the  writer 
almost  as  complete  as  that  which 
his  daughter  has  given  us,  but 
there  is  no  incident  or  episode  in 
Marryat's  career  of  a  naval  officer 
narrated  in  these  memoirs  which 
will  come  with  much  of  novelty 
to  the  student  of  his  novels.  It 
is  as  if  the  reader  of  some  history 
had  been  referred  to  the  original 


sources,  documents,  and  authori- 
ties whence  that  history  had  been 
derived.  So  in  the  Lord  Cochrane 
of   the   memoir  we  immediately 

recognize  the  Captain  M of 

'The  King's  Own,'  the  Captain 
Savage  of  '  Peter  Simple,'  the  Cap- 
tain Maclean  of  '  Jacob  Faithful ;' 
we  see  that  the  ship  life  in  '  Peter 
Simple '  was  that  of  Marryat  him- 
self on  board  the  *  Molus'  and 
that  the  real  scene  of  the  mythical 
'  Midshipman  Easy '  was  the  deck 
of  the  '  Imp^neuse.'  Again,  we 
now  hear  that  Marryat  first  visited 
the  Barbadoes  in  the  sloop 
'  L'Espi^gle,'  and  that  he  burst  a 
blood-vessel  in  dancing  at  a  ball 
in  that  island.  Here  we  im- 
mediately recognize  the  dignity, 
ball,  and  the  side-splitting  fun 
which  attended  it,  of '  Peter  Simple.' 
Once  more:  before  the  'Bosario' 
was  paid  off,  Marryat  made  several 
cruises  with  her  against  smugglers 
in  the  Channel ;  what  else  has  he 
done  than  give  permanent  colour  and 
shape  to  these  experiences  in  the 
smuggling  passages  of '  The  King's 
Own?'  Such  instances  as  these 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
in  the  case  of  Marryat :  there  are 
scarcely  any  of  the  kind  forth- 
coming in  the  case  of  Lever,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  touches  of 
realism  which  approach  to  per- 
sonality ;  in  the  earliest  and  best 
known  of  his  novels  there  are  none 
whatever.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  imagination  of  the  author  of 
'Charles  O'MaUey,'  'Harry  Lor- 
requer,'  and  'Jack  Hinton'  is 
better  than  the  experience  of  a 
score  of  other  writers ;  and  so,  no 
doubt,  it  is.  Only,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  cannot  attach  to  the 
romances  of  Lever  that  twofold 
value — first,  as  genuine  works  of 
novelistio  axt;  secondly,  as  con- 
tributions to  the  social  history  of 
the  times  and  classes  with  which 
he  was  concerned — that  there  does 
to  the  romances  of  Marryat    For 
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Lever  was  the  noYelist  of  war, 
aod  he  himfielf  had  '  never  set  a 
squadron  in  the  field;'  of  the 
anny,  and  his  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary afiGEdrs  was  exclusively  that 
which  an  acute  observer  might 
collect  from  a  r^ular  course  of 
mess  dinners,  after  a  preliminary 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
garrison  life;  of  dashing  light- 
cavalry  officers;  of  their  inex- 
haustibly comic  servants;  of  terrific 
charges  in  which  he  had  never 
taken  a  part;  of  the  crash  and 
onset  of  hostile  armies  which  he 
had  himself  never  beheld.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  we  are  for 
a  moment  disposed  to  underrate 
Lever's  work — the  joy  of  our  own 
youth,  as  we  hope  it  will  be  also 
the  delight  of  our  posterity.  But 
we  ate  comparing  and  differentiat- 
ing the  two  men,  and  in  such  a 
task  we  should  be  guilfy  of  a 
grievous  critical  sin  if  we  were  to 
omit  what  appears  to  us  their 
prime  distinction.  As  the  word- 
painter  of  great  battles,  the  im- 
pact and  the  recoil  of  opposing 
forces,  the  fierceness  of  the  war 
tug,  the  dispersion  of  the  com- 
batants, the  rally,  the  final  triumph 
of  the  victors  in  the  game  of 
bloodshed — ^in  the  sketching  of  all 
these  Lever  is  unequalled.  But 
the  splendid  pictures  which  he 
gives  us  are  struck  out  at  a  white- 
heat  of  imagination,  and  with  no 
other  aid  than  that  of  lus  own 
self-evolving  consciousness.  With 
Marryat,  again,  every  feat  of  forti- 
tude or  skill  that  his  heroes  ac- 
complish has  had  its  prototype  in 
his  own  experiences;  and  it  will 
befound  that  the  novels  of  Marryat 
approach  to  or  recede  from  the 
standard  of  the  highest  excellence 
according  as  they  do  or  do  not 
reflect  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own 
nautical  career. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this 
difference  between  the  two  men  as 
novelists  is^  that  inaccuracies  and 


infidelities  to  nature  and  reality, 
which  have  no  place  in  the  pages 
of  Marryat,  are  not  unfrequent  in 
Lever.  Marryat's  pictures  of  the 
service  at  the  time  when  Peter 
3imple  and  Jack  Easy  made  their 
first  cruise,  are  those  of  literal  and 
historical  credibility.  The  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies  of 
Lever's  sketches  of  army  life  and 
army  discipline  thirty  years  ago 
have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out. 
Lever,  it  was  true,  had,  in  his 
own  words, '  both  a  degree  and  a 
conmiission.'  But  it  is  much  to 
be  questioned  whether  Lever  knew 
any  thing  of  the  vie  intime  of  T.  C.  D., 
which  he  has  depicted  in  colours 
so  preposterously  impossible,  if  so 
irresistibly  amusing,  in  'Charles 
O'Malley.'  A  writer  in  'Fraser,' 
on  the  first  appearance  of  this 
novel,  who,  we  make  bold  to  say, 
was  none  other  than  Maginn  him- 
self, tackles  its  author  with  some 
severity,  but  with  much  justice 
and  good-humour,  on  the  evidence 
which  he  betrays  of  his  own 
academic  inexperience,  or,  at  least, 
his  partial  experience.  '  A  Trinity 
College  man,'  says  Maginn,  for 
Maginn  it  assuredly  was, '  would 
scarcely  talk  of  an  officer  who 
does  not  exist  in  the  university, 
namely,  the  proctor.  He  would 
have  Imown  that  in  T.  C.  D.  the 
duties  of  the  proctor  are  discharged 
by  the  dean,  and  those  of  the  huU- 
dogs  by  the  porters.  He  would, 
probably,  when  he  was  using 
technical  or  slang  terms  peculiar 
to  the  college,  such  as  chum, 
meaning  fellow  lodger,  in  the 
same  set  of  chambers,  and  jib,  for 
junior  freshman,  have  said  skip, 
and  not  servant.  "  In  the  evening," 
says  Charles  O'Malley,  "our  occu- 
pations became  still  more  pressing ; 
there  were  balls,  suppers,  whist 
X>arties,  rows  at  the  theatre, 
shindies  in  the  street,  devUled 
drum-sticks  at  Hayes's,  select 
oyster  parties  at  the  Carlingfoid, 
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in  fact,  every  known  method  of 
remaining  np  all  night,  and  appear- 
ing both  pale  and  penitent  the 
following  morning."  Surely  Mr. 
Lever  must  have  mistak^i  the 
collie  for  a  caravansary,  through 
whose  open  gates  men  can  come 
and  go  at  all  hours,  unquestioned 
and  uncontrolled.'  Then  come 
other  criticisms,  to  the  effect  that 
a  Trinity  man  would  not  speak  of 
being  on  the  sick  list  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  abroad  in  the 
Phoenix,  and  that  he  would  not 
have  sneered  at  '  the  meagre  fare 
of  the  fellows,'  who,  in  fact,  live 
only  a  trifle  too  sumptuously. 
'  Finally,'  concludes  the  Fraserian, 
'  we  presume  that  being  a  medical 
student,  who  perhaps  attended 
the  lectures  on  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, chemistry,  and  botany,  given 
by  the  university  professors,  but 
open  to  all  who  pay  the  courses, 
he  picked  up  some  names  of 
persons  and  things,  and  some  old 
stories,  but  that  he  really  knew 
nothing  of  college  life  or  of  the 
university  he  has  held  up  to 
ridicule.'  Maginn  himself  was  a 
staunch  Trinitarian,  and  some  of 
these  strictures  must  be  attributed 
to  a  spirit  of  patriotic  partizan- 
ship.  That  Lever  drew  largely 
on  his  fancy  for  his  facts  illustra- 
tive of  existence  at  the  Dublin 
Oicademia  is  likely  enough,  as  well 
as  that  his  personal  knowledge  of 
it  was  derived  from  pretty  much 
those  sources  which  Maginn  enu- 
merates ;  but  the  fact  of  Lever's 
diploma  is  as  indisputable  as  his 
connection  with  the  '  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine.' 

Let  us  cite  another  example  of 
the  poetic  licence  which  Lever 
allows  himself  in  his  descriptive 
imssages.  Speaking  of  the  cliffs 
of  Moher,  he  alludes  to  'pebbly 
beach,'  'minute  i)eals  of  waves,' 
' Bshing-smacks,'  'golden  straw,' 
'fisherman's  hut,'  'a  road  along 
the  margin  of  the  cliff,' '  tall  and 


ancient  lime-trees,'  as  incidental 
accessories  to  the  scene.  Now, 
the  coast  of  Clare  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  without  a  single  one  of  these 
pleasing  features.  For  grandeur, 
desolation,  and  magnificence  it  is 
unsurpassed.  It  is  an  unbroken 
succession  of  dizzy  precipices, 
rising  suddenly  out  of  the  waves, 
or  elso  with  the  merest  fringe  in 
front  of  them  of  jagged  stones. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  there  is 
not  a  span  of  earth  on  which  the 
fowl  of  the  air  might  rest  in  his 
flight  towards  the  New  World 
between  the  perpendicular  rocks 
of  the  Moher  coast  and  the  fury 
of  the  Atlantic  tides. 

We  have  spoken  of  Lever  and 
Marryat  as  each  displaying  in 
their  fictions  an  overflowing 
measure  of  what  we  may  call  the 
spirit  of  the  two  professions  to 
whose  literary  service  they  dedi- 
cated themselves.  Glitter  and 
pageantry,  pomp,  show,  and  cir- 
cumstance— these  are  proverbially 
and  professionally  dear  to  the 
military  mind ;  Lever  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  dweUing  on 
them.  Whether  it  is  a  review  in 
the  Phoenix,  or  a  march-past  in 
the  streets  of  some  foreign  capital ; 
a  parade  in  peace,  or  the  death 
grip  amid  the  hurly-burly  of  war ; 
the  entry  of  the  French  army  into 
Berlin,  as  described  in  'Tom 
Burke,'  or  the  aspect  of  Paris 
during  the  occupation  by  the  Allied 
Armies,  as  in  '  Jack  Hinton ' — this 
tendency  is  equally  conspicuous. 
Now,  with  naval  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  everything  sinks  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with 
plainness,  method,  efficiency. 
Thus  the  descriptions  which 
Marryat  gives  us  of  ships  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  of  the 
meeting  of  naval  celebrities,  of 
battles,  and  of  deeds  of  daring, 
dwell  as  little  as  possible  upon 
the  ornamental  accessories  and 
accidents  of  the  scene.     There  is 
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a  straightforwardness^  a  simplicity, 
a  seyerity   in    all  these  matters, 
essentially  characteristic    of   the 
nautical  man  and  the  nayal  mind. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  in- 
fluence    of    Marryat's    intensely 
professional  spirit  may  be  seen,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  Lever,  in 
other  ways  than  this.    His  exacti- 
tude in  setting  before  us  scenes 
and  places,  his  geographical  and 
topographical  precision — these  are 
Just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected   in    an    author  who  had 
learned  the  value  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rigid  accuracy  in  the 
most  practical  of  all  schools ;  to 
whom,  as  he  ploughed  his  perilous 
and  watery  course,  a  mistake  of 
an  inch  might  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death.    We 
are  disposed  to  think  that  it  was 
the  habit  of  order  and  r^pilarity 
acquired    in  the    course    of   his 
sailor    experiences    which    made 
Marryat,  later  on  in  life,  aim  at 
investing    his    farm    in    Norfolk 
with  a  model  character.     In  their 
literary  style,  the  very  turn  of 
their  sentences  and  rounding  of 
their   periods,   the  terse  brevity 
of  the  one  and  the    elaborately 
sparkling  rhetoric  of  the  other, 
we   may  see  continual  traces  of 
the  professional  distinction.  While 
we  are  on  this  subject  of  the  pro- 
fessional notes  that  characterise 
respectively  the  novelist  of  the 
land  and  of  the  sea,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  degree  in 
which  the  two  men  are  representa- 
tive, in  a  way  more  significant  than 
we  have  yet  pointed  out,  of  the 
45pirit  and  history  of  their  times. 
If  the  greatest  authors  are  those 
who  are  the  most  complete  expo- 
nents of  the  temper,  and  whose 
works  are  the  most  perfect  refiexes 
of  the  events,  of  their  times,  then 
both  Lever  and  Marryat  must  be 
allowed  to  overtop  their  contem- 
poraries by  head  and  shoulders. 
Just  as  Lever  was  the  literary 


organ  of  the  military  enthusiasm 
begotten  by  the  success  of  the 
British  army  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  so  the  taste  which  Marryat 
satisfied,  and  which,  like  every 
elemental  force  in  literature,  he 
also  created — ^the  passion  for 
nautical  adventure,  the  thirst  for 
deeds  of  naval  daring — ^was  the 
natural  and  historical  outcome  of 
the  triumphs  of  Nelson  and 
Gollingwood  Milton  was  not 
more  the  poet  of  Puritanism, 
Dante  of  mediaeval  Catholicism, 
Shakespeare  of  the  opening  drama 
of  the  modem  age,  Byron  of  its 
ripeness  or  consummation,  than 
Marryat  and  Lever  were  the 
novelists  of  the  splendid  epoch  of 
English  history  coincident  with  the 
period  during  which  our  fortunate 
iile  was  the  supreme  arbitress  of 
the  destinies  of  Europe,  both  by 
land  and  sea.  A  second  Lever  or 
a  second  Marryat  may  be,  and 
we  believe  is,  impossible,  but  only 
because  the  droumstanoes  of  na- 
tional history  which  witnessed  their 
literary  development  are  no  longer 
forthcoming. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoTired  to 
indicate  some  of  the  chief  features 
of  similarity  and  dissimilarity  in 
the  style  and  the  treatment  of 
this  pair  of  incomparable  writers. 
We  will  now  enumerate  such  of 
their  remaining  points  of  literary 
contact  as  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete and  sustain  the  parallel  we 
have  commenced.  And  first,  it  is 
the  common  prerogative,  both  of 
Marryat  and  Lever,  to  combine 
geniusandgeniality.  Theirwritings 
— and  through  their  writings  the 
story  of  their  lives — command  that 
affectionate  excess  of  personal  in- 
terest and  sympathy  which  is  only 
accorded  by  the  public  to  a  very 
few  of  those  who  labour  for  its 
literary  amusement  or  instruction. 

Omne  vafer  %'itium  rldenti  Flaccus 
Tentat  et  admissus  circum  pr8e«ordia 
Indit  axnico. 
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Both  Lever  and  Marryat  have 
a  keen  satirical  vein  running 
throngh  their  writings ;  yet  they 
can  neither  of  them  be  called 
satirists.  Theirs  is  the  satire  of 
Horace  and  of  Sterne,  not  the 
mthless  inyective  of  Juvenal,  or 
the  Boerissitna  indignatio  of  Swift. 
They  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,  but 
tke  echo  of  each  shot  is  drowned 
in  a  "peal  of  ringing  laughter  and 
good-humoured  merriment  Over 
and  aboTe  this  innate  kindliness 
of  heart,  equally  conspicuous  in 
Lever  and  Marryat,  their  novels 
are  stamped  by  an  individuality 
which  serves  to  make  the  writer 
personally  known  to  the  reader. 
Hence  the  feeling,  elicited  by  each 
successive  work  of  the  authors  of 
'  Harry  Lorrequer '  and  '  Midship- 
man Easy,'  that  it  was  but  a  fresh 
opportunity  offered  to  the  public 
of  improving  an  actual  acquaint- 
ance which  had  begun  years  since ; 
and  hence,  too,  it  was  that,  ^en 
Lever  died  last  year,  and  Marryat 
died  twenty-four  years  ago,  a 
sentiment  of  keenly  personal  loss 
and  sorrow  went  through  the 
country ;  such  a  sentiment  as  that 
which  followed  the  death  of 
Thackeray  and  of  Dickens,  and 
which  it  is  one  of  the  truest  tests 
of  genius  to  create.  Again, 
Marryat  and  Lever  possessed  the 
same  insight  into  human  character 
and  human  motives — the  same 
happy  faculty  of  investing  typical 
personages  with  a  variety  of  de- 
velopment and  a  diversity  of 
colour.  Neither  Marryat  nor 
Lever  repeat  themselves.  Inferior 
artists  are  only  able  to  shadow 
forth  the  same  type  in  one  indi- 
vidual ;  Lever  and  Marryat  have  a 
legion  of  characters  for  one  and 
the  same  tyi)e.  A  comparison 
between  the  dramatis  personce  of 
'  Peter  Simple '  and  '  Midshipman 
Easy '  will  illustrate  the  justice  of 
this  view  in  the  case  of  Marryat ; 
while  we  have  but  to  place  in 


mental  juxtaposi|ion  the  actors  iir 
'Harry    Lorrequer'    and    'Jack 
Hinton'  to  verify  it  as  regards 
Lever.    Ab  the  two  men  are  alike 
in  their  highest  excellences,  so  are 
they  in  their  defects.    Neither  can 
produce  a  real  or  effective  sketch 
of  natural  scenery  unless  there  i& 
a  human  presence  in  the  fore« 
ground.      Both    are  wanting    in 
pathetic    powers,  and    both    fail 
artistically  when  they  attempt  the 
portrayal  of  feminine  character. 
The  women  of  Lever  and  Marryat 
remind  one  of  what  may  be  wit- 
nessed on  the  stage  of  half  a  dozen 
London  theatres.    Just  as  most 
companies  possess  an  actress  whose 
special  mission  it  is  to  play  one 
jMirticular  part,  and  who  seldom 
ventures  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
familiar    rdle,   and    just    as    the 
habituS  knows  perfectly  well  be- 
forehand that  the  delineation  of 
character,  though  the   name   be 
altered,  will  bp  on  each  successive 
occasion  identical,  so  the  reader  of 
Marryat  and  Lever,  inunediately 
he  understands  the  place  which  a 
heroine  is  destined  to  fill  in  the 
action  and  development    of   the 
story,  is  able  to  identify  her  with 
some  one  or  other  of   the  few 
feminine  varieties    he    has    pre- 
viously encountered. 

It  is  more  easy  to  trace  the- 
literary  pedigree  of  the  naval  than 
of  the  Irish  military  novelist 
Banim  and  Garleton  may,  perhaps,, 
be  mentioned  as  Lever's  literary 
progenitors ;  but  there  is  a  wide 
interval  of  difference  between 
them,  and,  like  the  younger 
Teucer,  the  son  may  boast  that 
he  is  better  than  his  sire.  Lever 
inaugurated  a  style  and  a  school. 
He  has  had  a  score  of  imitators, 
but  he  is  really  without  prede- 
cessors in  his  peculiar  line. 
Marryat,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  lineal  descendant 
of  Smollett.  But  we  must  not. 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  though* 
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the  author  of  ^  Frank  Mildmay' 
has  his  prototype  in  the  ranks  of 
English  writers,  his  works  of 
fiction  were,  at  the  time  when 
they  appeared,  protests  against 
the  spirit  that  reigned  supreme  in 
the  fiction  of  the  day — a  spirit  of 
forced  sentimentalism,  Ticious, 
enervating,  in  a  word,  essentially 
namby  -  pamby.  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  were  as  yet  unknown, 
and  the  public  welcomed  the 
honest,  outspoken  manliness  of 
Manyat  with  a  sense  of  super- 
latiye  relief,  immediately  recog- 
nizing, in  his  quiet  effectiyeness  of 
drcumstantial  narratiye,  no  un- 
worthy successor  of  Defoe.  As  a 
painter  of  nautical  lifC)  Marryat 
may  be  safely  pronounced  superior 
to  Smollett,  who  himself  drew 
from  nature  and  life.  But  Smollett 
entered  the  nayy  at  twenty  and 
left  it  at  twenty-fiye.  Marryat  was 
in  actiye  seryice  from  the  year 
1806  to  1830.  It  is  customary  to 
compare  Fennimore  Cooper  with 
Manyat.  Both,  it  is  true,  treated 
of  nayal  subjects,  but  from  yery 
different  points  of  yie w ;  for  Cooper 
is  nothing  if  not  romantic.  Cap- 
tain Glasscock,  the  author  of 
'  Sailors  and  Saints,' '  Land  Sharks 
and  Sea  Gulls,'  imbibed  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  Marryafs 
spirit ;  and  Mr.  Howard,  author  of 
'Battlin  the  Beefer,'  Captain 
Chamier,  author  of  'Ben  Brace,' 
Michael  Scott,  author  of  'Tom 
Cringle's  Log,'  haye  attempted, 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  catch  his 
manner  and  reproduce  his  charm. 
Mr.  James  Hannay  deseryes  a 
place,  and  a  high  one,  among  our 
nayal  noyelists ;  but  Mr.  Hannay 
is  too  fastidious  in  his  elaboration 
of  epigrams,  and  his  balancing  of 
sentences,  eyer  successfully  to 
acquire  the  strength  and  the 
swiftness  of  moyement  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  excellence  of  the 
novel  of  the  sea. 
To   pass    from   the  works   of 


Marryat  and  Lever  to  their  lives, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  we  may  have  a  bio- 
graphy of  Lever  which  vrill  give 
us  as  real  a  picture  of  the  man 
as  the  volumes  lately  published 
by  his  daughter  do  of  Marryat. 
Meanwhile,  we  will  content  our* 
selves  with  constructing  such  a 
picture  of  Captain  Marry  at's  every- 
day life  as  the  materials  which  Mrs. 
Ross  Church  has  brought  together 
render  no  difficult  task.  For 
that  portion  of  his  existence 
which  was  coincident  with  his 
naval  career,  the  reader  may,  as 
has  been  already  said,  be  referred 
to  Marryafs  own  novels.  But  of 
his  social  experiences,  both  in 
London  and  at  Langham — the 
estate  which  he  purchased — ^no 
record  whatever  is  to  be  found 
in  his  own  works.  It  was  in  1830 
that  '  private  affairs ' — ^to  wit,  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Shairp — in- 
duced Captain  Manyat  to  resign 
the  command  of  his  ship,  the 
'  Ariadne,'  and  to  leave  the  navy. 
He  had  been  appointed  equerry  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  near  the 
person  of  the  King's  brother.  His 
first  residence  was  Sussex  House, 
Hammersmith,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased of  the  Duke,  and  where,  in 
the  words  of  one  who  knew  him 
well,  '  he  kept  up  a  round  of  in- 
cessant gaiety  and  a  course  of 
almost  splendid  extravagance.'  '  At 
Sussex  House,'  continues  the 
writer,*  '  were  held  those  amusing 
conjuring  toirSes  which  Captain 
Manyat  used  to  have,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  great  friend,  Captain 
Chamier,  where  they  would  display 
the  various  tricks  of  sleight-of- 
hand  which  they  together  had  pur- 
chased and  learned  of  the  wizard  of 
that  day,  and  where  Theodore  Hook 
was  wont  to  bewilder  the  com- 
pany with  his  yentriloquisms,  and 
make  them  laugh  vnth  his  funny^ 

•  «Cornhill  Magazine,*  Vol.xri.  p.  149. 
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stories    and    imitations.     There 
half  the  men  to    be    met  were 
men  such  as  the  world  had  talked 
of,  akid  whose  bou'inoU  were  worth 
remembering.    Marryat  lived  then 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  Court  as 
well  as  in  the  odour  of  literature. 
The  former  air  might  easily  be 
dispensed  with  without  any  loss 
of  happiness,  but  one  would  have 
thought  that  intellectual  society 
had  become  necessary  for  his  ex- 
istence.   I  remember  him  on  the 
Continent  some  years  later  than 
this,  at    all  sorts  of   places,  at 
Brussels,  at  Antwerp,   at  Paris, 
at  Spa,  always  living  en  prince, 
and  always  the  same,  wherever  he 
went,  throwing  away  his  money 
with  both   hands — the  merriest, 
wittiest,  most  good-natured  fellow 
in  the  world.    As  soon  as  he  was 
famous  society  was  ready  to  ap- 
plaud.   Once  at  a  German  tcMe- 
d*hdte,  where  I  also  was  present 
(for  I  speak  from  personal  recol- 
lection), he,  in  order  to  amuse  his 
next    neighbour,    suddenly    laid 
down  his  knife    and    fork,    and 
looked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
table.      The    other    knives    and 
forks  went  down.     He  laughed, 
and    there  was  a   dead    silence. 
"  ru  trouble  you  for  the  salt," 
said  he,  or  something  equally  com- 
monplace, whereupon  there  was  a 
general  roar  of  laughter.  "  There's 
nothing  like  being  cpnsidered  a 
wit,"  he  whispered.    Later,  I  re- 
member  Captain  Marryat   living 
in  Spanish  Place,  London.    His 
establishment  was  not  so  superb 
as  it  had  been  at  Sussex  House ; 
but  his  mangier  of  living  was  as 
gay.    It  was  an  incessant  round 
of  dining  out  and  giving  dinners. 
At  his  table  you  met  all  the  ce- 
lebrities of  the  day.    His  intimate 
friends  were  men  and  women  who 
had  made  their  names  of  value. 
Li  Spanish  Place  it  was  I  had 
seen  him  in  association  with  ^ul- 
wer  Lytton,  Dickens,  Ainsworth, 


and    John    Poole,    or    with    the 
beautiful   Lady  Blessington    and 
D'Orsay ;  and  then,  after  an  absence 
of  years,  I  travelled  into  Norfolk, 
to  find  him  in  a  most  out-of-the- 
way  place.'      Apropos  of  his  re- 
tirement   to    lAngham,    Captain 
Marryat,  in  his  unpublished  frag- 
ment, '  Life  of  Lord  Napier,'  thus 
writes  himself:  'Most  sailors, when 
they  retire  from  the  service,  turn 
to    agriculture,     and,    generally 
speaking,  make  very  good  farmers. 
There    appears    something    very 
natural  in  this.    When  Adam  was 
created  a  man  in  full  vigour,  he 
naturally  took  to  the  labours  of 
the  field.    And  what  is  a  sailor — 
who,  although  he  has  run  all  over 
the  world,  has,  in  fsuai,  never  lived 
on  it — when  you  plant  him  on 
shore,  but  a  sort  of  Adam — a  new 
creature  starting   into  existence, 
as  it  were,  in  his  prime?     For 
all  his  former  life  has  been,  as  far 
as  terrei^trial  affairs  are  concerned, 
but  a  deep  sleep.'    Into  his  new 
life   as   country    gentleman    and 
country  &rmer.  Captain  Marryat 
entered  with  as  much  of  enthu- 
siasm and  of  energy  as  his  char 
racter  might    have    led    one    to 
expect.     The  truth  is,  action  was 
necessary  to  such  a  man,  and  the 
merely  sedentary  activity  of  lit" 
teratewr  was  not  enough  to  provide 
his    exuberant  powers  with  the 
work  which  they  demanded.     His 
farming  was  not  financially  a  suc- 
cess, but  it  gave  him  an  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  rejoiced,    and 
from  which  his  friends  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  tempt  him,  even 
on  a  flying  visit  to  London.  Lang- 
ham  Manor  was  a  cottage  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  built  after  the 
model  of  one  at  Virginia  Water 
belonging    to    George  IV.,    with 
lattic^  windows '  opening  on  to 
flights  of  stone  steps,  ornamented 
with  vases  of  flowers,  and  lead- 
ing down  from  the  long,  narrow 
dining-room,  'where  (surrounded 
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by  Clarkson    Stanfield's   illustra- 
tions of  "  Poor  Jack,"  with  which 
the  walls  were  clothed)   Captain 
Marryat  composed  his  later  works 
in  the  room  behind.   .  .  .   When 
he  wrote  in  the  dining-room,  he 
always  selected  a  corner  of  the 
table  that  commanded  a  Yiew  of 
the  lawn  on  which  his  fayourite 
bull,  "Ben  Brace,"  was  generally 
tethered.'    The  name  of  Captain 
Marryat,  as  a  generous  landlord 
and  a  kind  friend  to  the  labouring 
poor  about  his  property,  is  still 
cherished  in   Norfolk.      '  Dump- 
ling,' Marryat's  pony,  was  a  cha- 
xacter  in  himself;  mounted  on  him 
'  the  Captain,'  would  '  ride  about 
his  farm  in  all  weathers,  attired  in 
a  yelyeteen  shooting-coat,  mud-be- 
43pattered  highlows,  and  a  "  shock- 
ing bad  hat." '    The  writer  in  the 
'Comhill'  tells  a  pleasant  story 
about  this  historical  steed.  Dump- 
ling, who  had  '  a  spiteful  temper,' 
which,  it  appears,  he  neyer  omitted 
any  opportunity  of  showing.  'Mar- 
ryat once  put  two  of  his  children 
upon  the  pony,  when  he  himself 
was  occupied  about  some  farming 
operations,  and  sent  them  across 
the  meadow.    So  long  as  he  was 
in  sight.  Dumpling  trotted  steadily 
along,  but  no  sooner  did  he  find 
himself  unobseryed,  than  up  flew 
his  heels,  and  both  the  little  girls 
went  oyer  his  head.    Back  they 
•came  running  to  their  father,  to 
complain  of  "Dumpy."    "Come 
here,  sir,"  shouted  Marryat  to  the 
conscience-stricken  pony.     Dump- 
ling saw  a  whip  in  his  master's 
hand;  he  glanced  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other,  while  Marryat 
waited  for  him  to  come.   He  might 
haye  turned  tail  and  raced  all  oyer 
the  meadow ;  but,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  he  hung  his  head  peni- 
tently, and,  running  to  his  master, 
thrust  his  head  under  Marryat's 
arm.    The  moral  of  it  of  course 
was,  that  Dumpling  did  not  get 
a   whipping.'      Though    Captain 


Marryat  had  bought  Langham  in 
1839,  he  had  scarcely  settled  regu- 
larly down  till  1843.  But  when 
once  settled,  he  was  not  to  be 
moyed.  Now  there  is  a  dinner 
giyen  to  Charles  Dickens,  and  a 
special  inyitation  is  despatched  to 
Langham;  now  some  theatricals, 
with  an  unusually  promising 
cast,  are  on  the  tapis,  and  Mr. 
Forster  writes  as  follows:  'Look 
at  the  bill  enclosed;  it  is  all 
Dickens'  doing.  I  am  a  lamb  at 
the  slaughter.  But  will  you  come 
upf  Stanny  (Stanfield)  and  all 
of  us  are  in  it.  Dickens  plays 
"  BobadiL"  I  haye  kept  my  best 
place  for  you.  If  you  will  come, 
tell  me,  and  you  shall  haye  the 
card  of  inyitation  by  return  of 
post  Many  are  coming  from 
greater  distances  than  Langham. 
Do  come.  I  shall  be  so  pleased  to 
hear  "off,  off,"  and  "fling  him 
oyer"  (for  hear  them  I  suppose 
I  must),  from  your  friendly  yoice. 
Now  be  a  gentleman — a  trump — 
a  first-rater — and  come  special  for 
the  play.  Tickets  are  at  a  pre- 
mium, I  can  tell  you.'  This  ur- 
gent appeal  is  only  one  out  of 
many  which  Marryat  reoeiyed  at 
Langham,  and  which  he,  without 
exceptioUj^  steadfastly  resisted.  He 
writes,  eyen  to  an  intimate  friend, 
to  say  that  'he  has  a  horror  of 
publicity,  and  that  the  yery  idea 
of  taking  the  chair  at  a  meeting  is 
enough  to  keep  him  away.'  In 
August,  1847,  the  ailments  from 
which  Marryat  had  long  suffered 
became  alarming,  and  in  that 
month  he  writes  to  his  sister,  that 
he  had  twice  broken  a  blood-yessel, 
and  had  lost  two  stone  in  weight. 
'On  the  early  morning  of  the 
month  of  August,  1848,  just  about 
dawn,  he  was  lying  apparently 
asleep,  when  his  housekeeper, 
who  had  nursed  him  most  faith- 
fully throughout  his  long  illness, 
and  was  watching  beside  him  at 
.  the  moment,  heard  him  murmur 
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a  sentence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ; 
as  he  finished  it,  he  gaye  a  short 
sigh,  a  shiver  passed  through  his 
frame,  and  he  was  gone.' 

The  novels  which  Captain  Mar- 
ryat  produced  during  the   later 
years  of  his  life,  in  the  midst  of 
his  retirement  at  Langham,  have 
not  met  the  intense    popularity 
which  his  earlier  works  have  per- 
manently secured  for  themselves. 
'  M.  Violet,'  •  Valerie,'  '  011a  Po- 
drida ' — the  latter  quite  the  prettiest 
of  his  short  stories — will  live,  but 
not  with  the  same  continued  fresh- 
ness and  exuberance  of  vitality 
as  'Peter  Simple/  'Midshipman 
Easy,'  and  '  Jacob  Faithful.'    As 
much  may  probably  be  said  for 
the  fictions  which  were  the  results 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  literary 
labours  of  Lever.     But  it  was  the 
good  fortune  of   the    author   of 
'  Harry  Lorrequer '  and  '  Charles 
O'Malley  *  to  achieve  excellence  of 
a  very  high  character  in  a  line 
totally  distinct  from  anything  he 
had  previously  essayed  in  some  of 
his  penultimate  productions.   '  Sir 
Brooke  Fossbrooke '  and '  That  Boy 
of  Norcott's '  are  equal  to  anything 
which  Lever  ever  wrote;  considered 
as  a  work  of  novelistic  art,  the 
former  of  these  may,  indeed,  be 
pronounced  superior  to  anything 
he  had  previously  accomplished. 
The  character  of  Dudley  Sewell 
and  his  wife,  of  the  old  Lrish  judge, 
the  grouping  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  minor  dramatis  personce 
were  specimens  of  literary  work- 
manship such  as  Lever  had  not 
given  us  before.     Close  upon  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
since  Marryat   died;   more   than 
a   quarter  of  a    century  passed 
since  the  first  of  Lever^s  novels 
appeared,  and  the  books  of  each 
writer  continue  to  hold  their  own ; 
more  than  this,  those  who  read 
these  books  first  as  boys,  can  turn 
to  them  again,  now  that  they  are 
men  of  middle  age,  with  all  the 


zest  and  pleasure  that  attended 
their  first  perusal.  This  one  simple 
fact  is  the  highest  test  of  truth 
to  nature  and  fidelity  to  life  to 
which  a  writer  of  fiction  can  be 
submitted.      Li    his    'Diary    in 
America,'  Marryat  tells  the  fol- 
lowing charming  story : — '  I  made 
this  morning  a    purchase   at    a 
store,  which  an  intelligent  little 
boy  brought  home  for  me.      As 
he  walked  by  my  side,  he  amused 
me  very  much    by   putting  the 
following  questions :  "  Pray,  Cap- 
tain, has  Mr.  Easy  left  the  King  of 
England's  service  ?"    "  I  think  he 
has,"  replied  I ;  "if  you  recollect, 
he  married  and  went  on  shore." 
"Have    you     seen     Mr.    Japhet 
lately?"    was    the    next    query. 
"  Not  very  lately,"  replied  I ;  "  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the 
publisher's."      The^    little    fellow 
went  away  perfectly  satisfied  that 
they  were  both  alive  and   well.' 
Such  a  power  as  these  questions 
of  the  small  American  implies,  is 
a    heavy    responsibility    for    the 
author  who  possesses  it ;  and  no 
author  could    have    exercised  it 
with  an    effect    more    uniformly 
beneficent  than  Marryat,  and,  it 
'  may  be  added.  Lever.     The  tone 
and  temper  of  Marryat's  novels 
are    those    with    which   English 
parents  would   like  to  see  their 
sons    imbued — the     lessons    em- 
bedded in  the  midst  of  all  their 
pleasantry  are  those  which  every 
lad    must  learn   by  heart,    who 
would    steer    a*  straight    course 
through  life — lessons  of  constancy 
to  purpose,  loyalty  to  duty,  loyalty 
to  friends.     And  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  Lever.     Is  the  devil  to 
have  all  the  good  tunes  to  him- 
self?   Is  virtue  to  be  perpetually 
condemned  to  wear  the  mien  of 
dulness  ?    Marryat  and  Lever  are, 
above  all  things,  national  writers, 
and  of  two  national  writers  such 
a  boast  as  this  is  a  mighty  one  to 
be  able  to  make. 

T.  H.  S.  Ebcott. 
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LADY  DUGDALE'S  DIAMONDS. 

By  Mrs,  J.  H.  Riddell. 


'  QHE  was  not  My  Lady  then,' 
i^  Thus  Mr.  Thomas  Walters, 
the  rotund,  rubicund,  good-tem- 
pered landlord  of  that  well-known 
Tillage  inn,  '  The  Dugdale  Arms,' 
which  hangs  forth  its  sign,  re- 
splendent with  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow  and  a  dazzling  amount 
of  gold  emblazoning,  across  the 
green,  friend  or  stranger  must  pass 
by,  if  he  wish  to  reach  Oakhill, 
Lord  Dugdale's  ancestral  seat. 

She  was  not  My  Lady  then, 
although  we  often  called  her  my 
lady,  for  she  had  married  in  order 
to  get  as  near  having  a  right  to 
be  so  addressed  as  an  Honourable 
could  bring  her ;  and  I  name  my 
story  ' Lady  Dugdale's  Diamonds' 
for  that  reason. 

There  were  plenty  of  heirs  be- 
tween her  husband  and  the  title 
when  we  took  up  housekeeping  at 
Johnesborough,  but  they  are  all 
dead  and  gone, 

Mr.  Will,  my  old  master,  is  now 
Earl  of  Dugdale.  I  have  known 
him  hard  up  for  a  guinea,  and 
this  day  he  can  hold  his  own  with 
the  wealthiest  in  the  land. 

He  is  just  the  same  as  ever, 
though — just  the  same  careless, 
kindly  gentleman  we  all  loved  so 
dearly. 

There  is  much  talk  in  these  days 
About  servants  caring  for  nothing 
and  no  one,  save  their  own  in- 
terests and  their  own  selves.  For 
my  part,  I  say  there  always  were 
and  there  always  will  be  some 
masters  and  some  mistresses  no 
servant  could  like. 

I  never  served  any  one,  except 
Mr.  Will,  and  I  can  honestly  say 
I  would  have  gone  through  fire 
and  water  for  him. 

The  Honourable  William  Pat- 
tingham — that  was  his  name  and 


title.  My  father  chanced  to  be 
one  of  the  tenants  on  the  Oakhill 
estate,  where  Mr.  Will,  an  orphan, 
was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  the 
seventh  Earl ;  and  many  a  morn- 
ing we  two  little  lads  whipped  the 
trout  stream,  or  surprised  Puss  at 
an  early  toilette,  or  startled  the 
partridges  amongst  the  stubble. 

Ah!  that  was  a  rare  life!  I 
would  not  get  up  now  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  land 
the  finest  trout  that  ever  swam — 
but,  look  you,  I  would  give  all  I 
am  ever  like  to  be  worth  in  this 
world  to  wish  to  cross  the  dewy 
meadows  at  the  first  streak  of 
day,  and  feel  my  heart  bound  with 
an  indescribable  joy  at  sight  of 
the  fields  whence  the  grain  had 
been  carried,  brightening  as  the 
sun  rose  and  climbed  higher  and 
higher. 

Well,  it  only  comes  to  this — 
I  was  young  and  I  am  old,  and 
other  lads  whip  the  trout  streams 
and  flush  the  partridges  and  as- 
tonish Madame  Hare;  for  the 
world  is  going  and  coming,  and  I 
am  going — ^and  some  one  else  is 
coming  fast  after  me,  and  there  is 
somebody  behind  him,  and  some- 
body else  following  that  one  in 
turn. 

Ay,  it  is  a  queer  road  we  travel 
from  boyhood  on,  and  ever  on,  as 
fast  as  ever  our  feet  will  carry  us, 
till  we  reach  a  point  when  we 
want  to  turn  back  for  good,  and 
never  be  anything  again  but  boys 
for  evermore. 

You  will  wonder  at  a  fat  old 
fellow  like  me — nothing  but  a 
village  innkeeper — having  such 
notions  as  these;  but  if  you  had 
known  Mr.  Will  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  you  would  not  be  sur- 
prised at  my  having  learned  what 
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has  since  passed  many  a  lonely 
hour  of  my  life. 

He  was  the  most  devil-me-care 
young  gentleman  I  ever  did  see — 
always  in  debt,  always  falling  in 
love — quite  as  often  falling  out  of 
it — ^in  one  way  the  most  reckless^ 
restless,  extravagant  master  a  man 
could  have  had,  and  yet  in  another, 
thoughtful,  and  occasionally  eyen 
sad. 

'  Why  did  my  uncle  bring  me 
up  to  all  this,  Tom?'  he  would 
say  sometimes,  pointing  to  the 
useless  and  ezpensiTe  articles  ho 
gathered  about  him.  '  Why  did 
he  not  put  me  to  some  honest 
calling  ?  If  he  had  not  a  living  to 
spare,  why  could  not  he  have, 
made  a  lawyer  of  me  ?  I  think, 
Tom,  I  might  have  been  Chief 
Justice  myself,  issuing  urgent  in- 
vitations to  various  poor  wretches 
to  appear  before  his  most  gracious 
Majesty,  instead  of  having  to 
decline  his  most  gracious  Ma- 
jesty's pressing  invitations  as  best 
I  can.  It  is  enough  to  drive  a  fel* 
low  mad.  I  have  the  tastes,  habits, 
extravagances  of  ten  thousand  a 
year,  and  I  never  had  but  a  bare 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
which  went  to  the  Jews  (would 
the  race  had  never  been  permitted 
to  leave  Babylon)  half  a  century 
ago,  or  thereabouts.' 

That  was  his  style,  and  a  man, 
no  matter  how  stupid  he  might 
be,  could  not  help  brightening  up 
a  little  under  such  an  employer. 

We  are  very  much  like  horses; 
a  slow  one  always  tries  to  keep 
pace  with  a  fast  goer — I  did.  For 
instance,  I  did  not  tmderstand 
what  Mr.  Will  meant  by  an  in- 
vitation to  appear  before  George 
the  Fourth,  till  I  had  read  the 
next  writ  which  my  master  flung 
down  on  his  dressing-table  with 
an  oath,  when  that  little  black- 
guard, Simeon — a  true  descendant 
of  him  who,  with  his  brother 
Jjeri,   is    stigmatized    in    Holy 


Writ,  as  '  having  instruments  of 
cruelty  in  their  habitations' — 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
asked  him,  rather  pressingly,  to 
spend  the  evening  at  Mr.  Absalom's 
in  Cursitor  Street 

The  wretch  had  contrived  to 
reach  even  the  innermost  sanctuary 
by  representing  himself  as  a  hair- 
dresser and  his  man  as  an  as- 
sistant. 

'  Good-bye,  Tom,'  said  Mr.  WiU, 
after  I  had  taken  off  his  dress-coat 
and  helped  him  on  with  another, 
holding  out  his  hand  just  as  if 
he  had  been  my  equal —and  by 
that  I  knew  he  felt  it  dreadfully — 
*  Good-bye,  and  keep  up  your 
spirits.  I  will  disappoint  these 
cursed  Jews  one  of  these  days,  if 
it  be  even  at  the  erpenae  of  an 
ounce  of  lead.' 

And  then,  with  a  mocking  bow, 
he  turned  to  Simeon  and  said, 
'  It  is  not  to  your  tribe  I  am 
alluding,  my  dear  fellow.  I  fancy 
it  has  not  been  all  milk  and  honey 
with  your  branch  of  the  family, 
and  that  the  rough  part  of  the 
labour  fell  to  your  share,  even  at 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  Possibly  you 
did  the  hod  -  work  there,  which 
would  have  made  even  an  Lishman 
dizzy.' 

And  so  he  went — a  gentleman, 
every  inch  of  him — for  the  last 
time  to  Cursitor  Street. 

You  may  guess  how  I  felt  after 
he  was  gone.  Every  time  these 
fellows  had  him  in  their  clutches, 
it  seemed  harder  and  harder  for 
him  to  get  out  of  them  again. 

All  he  owned  had  gone  long 
and  long  before.  His  relatives 
would  neither  give  nor  lend  him  a 
shilling.  His  friends  were  getting 
tired,  and  I  could  not  wonder  at 
it.  One  gentleman  may  be  willing 
enough  to  help  another  at  a  pinch, 
but  it  is  not  in  Christian  nature 
to  like  spending  good  money  to 
fill  a  Jew's  coffers. 

I  sat  down  in  the  dressing-room 
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he  ^ad  just  left,  with  his  clothes 
littered  about  as  he  had  thrown 
them  off,  and  wondered  where  we 
could  turn  for  help  —  wondered 
tin  I  grew  tired  with  casting 
about  in  my  mind  whether  there 
was  one  left  who  would  see  him 
out  of  this  trouble,  and  if  so,  where 
that  one  ought  to  be  looked  for. 

And  then,  supposing  somebody 
could  be  found  now,  who  would 
help  him  on  the  next  occasion  ? 

Things  had  been  getting  worse 
and  worse  with  us  for  a  long  time. 

My  head  was  young  then,  but 
it  grew  giddy  reckoning  up,  or 
rather  trying  to  reckon  up,  what 
he  owed,  and  how  the  tangle  was 
eyer  to  be  unravelled,  when  who 
should  walk  in  but  a  lawyer  who 
had  seen  Mr.  Will  through  with 
a  few  bad  8crax>es. 

Though  on  the  last  occasion  he 
had  TOwed  he  would  never  advance 
another  sixpence,  still  my  heart 
leaped  into  my  mouth  for  joy  at 
sight  of  him. 

.  '  Your  master  is  gone  to  Berkeley 
Square,  Walters,  I  suppose,'  he  be- 
gan. '  I  saw  the  Countess  was 
entertaining,  as  I  passed,  but  I 
thought  I  woiQd  take  my  chance 
of  finding  him  dressing,  and  late, 
as  usual.  Will  you  tell  him  he 
had  better  keep  out  of  the  way 
for  a  little  while?  Marston  is 
going  to  arrest,  and  two  or  three 
more  will  follow  suit  Thought 
he  would  like  to  know.  What  an  • 
extravagant  sinner  it  is !'  he  added, 
looking  at  the  array  of  articles  on 
the  toilette-table;  and  he  would 
have  gone  with  that,  but  I  shut 
the  door,  and  implored  him  to 
listen  to  me. 

My  head,  as  I  have  said,  was 
dizzy  with  thinking,  and  planning, 
and  scheming,  and  I  was  thank- 
ful to  find  any  one  to  speak  to 
about  our  trouble. 

Mr.  Will's  debts  had  that  night,  . 
80  to  speak,  marshalled  themselves 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  fiEM^  them 


as  he  would  not  have  done,  and 
talked  of  them  as  he  could  not. 

Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  talk 
so  freely  of  things  that  I  only  knew 
in  confidence;  but  I  could  not  help 
it.  I  loved  Mr.  Will  with  all  my 
heart,  and  those  Jews,  with  their 
evil  faces,  and  heavy  gold  chains 
sprawling  over  their  gaudy  waist- 
coats, and  huge  rings  on  their 
dirty  fingers,  had  filled  me  with 
a  disgust  and  hatred  that  I  could 
not  have  expressed  in  words. 

Although  he  happened  to  be  a 
lawyer,  Mr.  Perrin  was  a  gentle- 
man. As  a  rule,  I  do  not  think 
much  of  laTN^ers  and  such  like; 
but  they  say  every  rule  has  its. 
exception,  and  Mr.  Perrin  was  an 
exception  to  mine. 

I  think  he  must  have  been  fond 
of  Mr.  Will,  too.  Lawyers,  even 
the  worst  of  them,  I  have  noticed,, 
entertain  a  sort  of  sneaking  fond- 
ness for  wild  characters,  for  reck- 
less, improvident  chaps,  such  a& 
Mr.  Will  used  to  be.  It  is  the 
redeeming  point  about  them. 
There  may  be  a  providence  about 
it,  too,  as  there  is  about  a  mother 
being  fondest  of  her  lame,  or  blind^ 
or  imbecile  child.  Anyhow,  it 
was  not  for  the  money  he  got  out 
of  Mr.  Will,  his  lawyer  looked 
after  his  afiEidrs  then.  He  is  mak- 
ing a  good  thing  of  the  Earl  of 
Dugdale's  estates  now ;  but,  Lord ! 
which  of  us  then  ever  dreamed 
he  would  some  day  reign  at  Oak- 
hill? 

I,  for  one,  never  could  have 
served  him  as  I  did,  with  a  per- 
fectly single  heart,  had  such  a 
change  seemed  probable,  or  even 
possible. 

I  stuck  to  him  as  one  might  to 
a  cheery  comrade  in  a  bitter  fight, 
or  a  shipwrecked  companion  to 
a  —  but  there,  why  do  I  go  on 
talking  such  nonsense  ? 

He  was  a  poor  master  and  I  a 
poor  servant,  and  he  made  me  his 
friend,  and  I  loved  him,  for  all  he 
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-was  the  Honourable  William  Pat- 
tingham  and  I  Tom  Walters ;  and 
I  thinks  for  the  same  reason  that 
I  was  fond  of  Mr.  Will,  Mr.  Perrin 
liked  him  too. 

With  a  very  grave  face  he  lis- 
tened to  what  I  had  to  say,. and 
then  he  remarked — 

'  I  had  no  idea  things  were  so 
bad  as  all  this  comes  to,  Walters.' 

Then  I  made  answer — 

'  Sir,  they  are  worse ;  and  yon 
wonld  think  so  too,  if  only  in  a 
minnte,  so  to  speak,  I  was  able  to 
remember  all  about  everything.' 

'  You  have  remembered  enough,' 
he  said,  and  sat  for  a  minute 
quiet.  Then  he  got  up  to  go,  but 
43topped  to  observe — 

'  I  wish  your  master  would 
follow  my  advice.' 

'  He  would  follow  anything,  sir, 
that  meant  ease  of  mind  and  a 
berth  in  the  Ck)lonies,'  I  was  bold 
•enough  to  reply. 

'  Following  my  advice  would 
mean  ease  of  mind  and  a  comfort- 
Able  life  in  England.' 

'  Ah !  sir,  I  don't  think  his 
pride  would  let  him  do  that,'  I 
answered,  for  I  thought  Mr.  Perrin 
wanted  my  master  to  pass  through 
the  Court,  and  I  knew  it  would 
go  sorely  against  the  grain  to 
have  such  a  proposal  even  made 
to  him. 

It  was  not  the  fashion  then,  as 
it  is  now,  for  noblemen  to  shuffle 
off  their  debts  in  that  way  like 
any  butcher  or  greengrocer;  and 
it  may  be  that  the  very  idea  of  its 
being  supposed  Mr.  Will  could  so 
demean  himself  made  me  speak 
quick  and  sharp;  but  Mr.  Perrin 
only  laughed,  and  said — 

'  His  pride  did  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  getting  into  debt, 
and  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  getting  out  of  it;  it 
is  not  BO  much  his  pride  though  as 
his  prejudices.'  I  looked  in  a  dic- 
tionary, after  he  went  away,  to 
learn  what  he  meant  by  the  last 


word,  but  the  dictionary  explana- 
tion did  not  help  me. 

Next  day  he  came  back  again; 
'  Marsion  has  been  paid,'  he  said, 
and  your  master  has  left  Cursitor 
Street;  but  I  have  advised  him 
not  to  come  back  here  until  an 
arrangement  can  be  effected  with 
the  tribes  of  Israel ;  so  if  you  put 
up  some  of  his  clothes  I  will  take 
them  with  me.' 

'Can't  I  go  to  him,  sir?'  I 
asked. 

'  No,  you  had  better  stay  where 
you  are,  and  answer  questions. 
All  you  know  about  Mr.  Pat- 
tingham  is,  that  he  was  arrested 
last  night,  and  you  have  not  heard 
from  him  since.  Tou  need  not 
mention  my  name  in  connection 
with  his  affairs.' 

'  No,  sir.  Please  give  my  duty 
to  Mr.  Will,  and  I  hope  he  won't 
be  long  away.' 

'  If  he  follows  my  advice  he 
will  never  come  back  here,'  said 
Mr.  Perrin. 

But  Mr.  Will  did  come  back. 
Months  after  that  night  when 
Simeon  arrested  him,  he  walked 
into  his  rooms  as  if  he  had  only 
left  them  an  hour  before. 

'  Yes,  Tom,  I  am  free,'  he  said, 
in  answer  to  my  awkward  expres- 
sion of  delight  at  seeing  him  once 
more,  '  and  yet  I  have  lost  my 
liberty — there's  a  paradox! — at 
least  I  shall  lose  it  at  half-past 
eleven  to-morrow  morning.' 

Still  I  was  so  stupid,  I  did  not 
see  his  meaning. 

'  Oh !  sir,'  I  exclaimed,  '  I  was 
in  hopes  all  that  was  over.' 

'  All  what  was  over  ?'  he  rei)eated ; 
then  burst  out  laughing — *  Oh ! 
the  Simeon  and  Levi  v  business. 
So  it  is,  Tom.  No  more  arrests, 
imless  I  am  a  greater  idiot  than  I 
take  myself  to  be — no  more  royal 
invitations,  unless  they  are  dated 
from  Windsor  Castle — no  more 
credit — everything  is  to  be  cash 
on  delivery  for  the  future  with 
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Will  Fftttisgham — ^iromcally  styled 
The  Honourable.' 

'  Haye  yon  had  money  left  you, 
sir  ?'  I  asked ; '  or/  I  added,  a  light 
breaking  in  upon  me,  '  is  it — ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  WiU,  '  it  is—' 
My  heart  leaped  up  into  my  mouth, 
and  then  fell  back  again  like  a 
leaden  weight  I  tried  to  wish 
him  joy — I  tried  to  look  cheerful 
and  pleasant,  but  it  would  not  do. 
He  saw  the  news  had  shocked  me, 
and  so  he  went  on— 

'  All  men  must  die,  you  know, 
and  I  suppose  most  men  must 
marry ;  at  any  rate,  I  must ;  and 
thercdfore  it  behoyes  me  to  make 
the  best  of  a — ^good  bargain ;'  he 
finished  after  a  pause  so  slight, 
that  many  a  one  might  not  haye 
noticed  it  '  The  lady  is  wealthy, 
generous,  and  kind;  my  people 
are  deHghted  with  the  match; 
they  make  no  objection  on  the 
score  of  fEunily  —  why,  indeed, 
should  they  ?  Her  grandfather  on 
the  one  side  bore  a  name  better 
known  throughout  England  than 
that  of  Pattingham — Smith.  Her 
grandfather  on  the  oihet  side  came 
of  an  almost  equally  old  race — he 
was  a  Jones.  Her  father  thought 
the  two  names  too  good  to  be 
diyoroed,  and  so  dubbed  himself 
"  Smyjthe-Johnes ;"  after  which 
he  died,  and  bequeathed  his  cog- 
nomen and  fortune  to  his  only 
daughter  Amelia  Selina  Annabella, 
whom  I  am  to  marry  to-morrow.' 

'  Are — are  you  going  to  take 
me  with  you,  sir,  on  the  wedding 
trip?  I  asked,  wondering  whether 
the  old  life  was  indeed  all  past — 
whether  with  his  marriage  a  life 
so  utterly  new  was  to  begin,  that 
it  should  mean  for  him  no  Tom — 
for  me  no  Mr.  WilL 

*  I  am  afraid  not,'  he  said,  with 
one  of  his  old  queer  smiles.  '  You 
like  a  pretty  face,  Tom,  and  it 
would  not  suit  for  you  to  be  flirt- 
ing with  my  wife's  maid.  The 
future  Mrs.  Pattingham  has  strict 
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ideas,  and  might  not  approye  of 
any  indiscretion.  There — I  de- 
clare the  fellow  has  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Tom,  do  you  think  my 
marriage  is  going  to  part  us  ?  Did 
you  think  me  such  a  cold-blooded 
monster  as  to  contemplate  flinging 
oyer  an  old  friend — ^for  you  are  my 
friend?  I  haye  been  considering 
into  what  good  berth  I  can  slip 
you  in  the  new  establishment,  and 
haye  decided  that  you  shall  be 
butler.  You  must,  therefore,  go 
down  to  Johnesborough,  and  haye 
eyerything  ready  for  our  return. 
We  are  not  to  reside  much  in 
London.  I  mean  to  become  a 
model  country  gentleman.  I  shall 
interfere  with  the  poor  people, 
and  see  that  the  dhildren  learn 
their  catechism. 

'  Do  you  know,  my  grandmother 
is  so  charmed  with  my  prospects 
that  she  has  sent  me  her  diamonds 
to  present  to  the  bride.  They 
came  to  her,  not  through  the  Pat- 
tinghams,  but  some  of  her  own 
more  august  progenitors.  They 
would  haye  been  a  catch  for  the 
Jews,  in  the  good  old  times — eh, 
Tom?' 

I  answered  him  with  what  spirit 
and  heart  I  could  muster.  The 
old  times  had  often  been  bad 
enough ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  the 
new  times  were  promising  to  be 
worse  still. 

We  were  entering  upon  eyil 
days,  I  thought  to  myself — days 
when  the  hours  would  pass  reg^i- 
larly,  with  all  life  and  hope  and 
enjoyment  taken  out  of  them. 
This  was  what  had  come  of  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Perrin's  adyice.  In 
my  soul  I  cursed  him,  for  which, 
if  that  gentleman  were  here  now, 
I  would  humbly  beg  his  i)ardon. 

'  You  will  let  me  know  where 
you  are  going  to  be  married,  sir  ?' 
I  said,  after  awhile.  '  I  iQiould 
like ' 

'  To  be  present  when  the  bolt 
is  drawn,'  he  interrupted.    '  Well, 
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I  don't  know  that  there  need  be 
any  difficulty  abont  the  matter. 
The  sacrifice  is  to  take  place  at 
St.  George's,  of  course ;  and — yes, 
yon  may  come — only,  Tom,  my 
lad,  if  you  feel  surprised  at  any- 
thing in  the  ceremony,  try  not 
to  look  so,  there's  a  good  fellow, 
and  keep  a  still  tongue  afterwards ;' 
and  with  that  he  held  out  his 
hand,  and  I — ^well,  you  can  think 
what  you  please  about  it ;  but  we 
had  been  boys  together,  and  I 
loTed  him,  and  he  seemed  going 
away  from  me  for  eyer.  So  I 
kissed  it,  and  then  broke  out  cry- 
ing like  a  woman — or  a  fool. 

'  Cheer  up,  Tom,'  he  exclaimed ; 
'  when  we  come  back  you  will 
know  Mrs.  Pattingham  for  the 
true,  honest,  amiable  creature  she 
is.  She  has  been  liberality  itself 
to  me,  and  I  only  hope  I  Hiay  be 
able  to  make  her  as  good  a  hus- 
band as  she  deserres.  I  mean  to 
try.  Heayen  knows  I  do,'  he  ad- 
ded, and  then  he  went  off  hum- 
ming an  opera  air ;  and  I  thought 
I  had  seen  the  last  of  light-hearted, 
easy-going  Mr.  Will.' 

The  next  morning  I  thought  so 
more  than  eyer.  As  the  bride 
came  down  the  aisle,  leaning  on 
her  husband's  arm,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  face  for  the  first 
time.  I  knew  then  the  part  of 
the  ceremony  he  imagined  would 
surprise  me,  and  I  turned  my  fiice 
towards  the  wall  that  no  one  might 
see  the  amazement  I  knew  was 
written  on  it. 

She  looked  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother.  She  was  ugly  enough 
to  haye  been  burnt  for  a  witch  in 
the  days  when  witches  were  burnt. 
She  had  no  figure — she  was  no 
shape^she  had  no  presence ;  and 
her  tall,  handsome,  winning,  gra- 
cious, well-bom  husband  had  sold 
himself  for  life  to  this  woman  to  get 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  Jews. 
Though  I  was  in  a  church,  I 
prefixed  a  word  to  Jews  that  I 


won't  repeat  here;  and  meeting 
Simeon  in  Piccadilly,  on  my  way 
home,  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  from 
knocking  him  down. 

I  wish  I  had  now.  The  will  to 
do  it  and  the  opportunity  neyer 
doyetailed  so  neatly  together  after- 
wards. 

But  it  is  the  story  of  the  dia- 
monds I  was  to  tell,  you  remind 
me.  Patience,  I  am  coming  to 
that.  You  haye  now  the  main 
threads  of  it  in  your  hand.  I 
senred  the  Honourable  William 
Pattingham,  who,  marrying  Miss 
Smyjthe-Johnes,  promoted  me  to 
be  butler  at  Johnesborough. 

To  Mrs.  Pattingham,  Lady  Dug- 
dale — ^the  Dowager,  I  mean — ^pre- 
sented her  wonderftd  diamonds, 
which  Mr.  Will  sent  to  Bundell 
and  Bridge  to  be  reset  His  wife 
wanted  to  wear  them  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  presentation  at  Ck)ui't. 
Thus  the  diamonds  were  at  the 
jewellers,  I  at  Johnesborough, 
and  Mr.  Will  and  his  wife  on 
their  wedding-tour. 

It  was  yery  kind  of  Mr.  Will, 
giying  me  the  butler's  place  at 
Johnesborough;  but  I  could  not 
help  wishing  he  had  arranged  that 
I  should  learn  my  duties  before 
going  there. 

When  a  stem  and  stately  house- 
keeper, who  had  been  at  Johnes- 
borough in  the  time  of  Smyjthe- 
Johnes,  addressed  me,  I  wished 
my  shoes  were  big  enough  to 
hide  in.  Howeyer,  I  took  heart  of 
grace,  after  awhile,  and  gaye  her 
my  confidence — told  her  how  I 
had  been  Mr.  Will's  own  man — 
how  of  his  goodness  he  had  chosen 
me  to  fill  the  post  of  butler ;  how 
I  knew  little  or  nothing  of  what  a 
butler  was  exx)ected  to  do ;  and,  to 
wind  up  all,  how  thankful  I  should 
be  if  she  would  giye  me  a  few 
hints. 

Oyer  her  spectacles  the  old  lady 
looked  at  me  for  a  minute.    Then 
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«he  said,  '  Young  man,  you  will 
do;  you  are  modest  and  ingenuous.' 
•(Somehow,  it  seemed  to  me  I  was 
then  always  running  up  against 
people  who  used  long  words.)  '  I 
inll  instruct  you  myself.  Few 
persons,  male  or  female,  know 
3nore  of  the  nature  of  a  butler's 
•duties  than  L' 

Which  was  quite  true.  Mrs. 
Barrett  deserved  all  the  praise  she 
was  good  enough  to  bestow  on 
herself. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Will  returned, 
1  had  learned  enough  not  to  dis- 
grace his  recommendation.  In- 
deed, my  Lady  herself  seemed 
surprised  at  my  progress,  for  she 
■fiaid  to  me  one  day,  '  I  had  no 
notion,  Waltels,  you  had  so  cor- 
rect an  idea  of  the  duties  of  your 
position.  Even  my  dear  father 
<x)uld  have  found  no  fault  with 
the  manner  in  which  you  discharge 
them.* 

This  was  high  praise  from  her 
Ladyship.  The  doings  of  Johnee 
of  Johnesborough  seemed,  in  those 
"days,  right  in  the  sight  of  his 
•daughter — as  right  as  her  own 
-doings  do  now. 

No  one  ever  can  tell  how  a 
marriage  will  turn  out  I  am 
«ure,  had  any  x)erson  told  me,  that 
day  in  St  George's  Church,  I  should 
43ome  time  consider  my  master 
had  done  a  good  thing  for  himself 
in  taking  Miss  Johnes  for  better 
for  worse,  I  must  have  laughed 
•out  in  very  scorn  and  bitterness ; 
but  the  pair  had  not  been  long 
back  at  Johnesborough  before  I 
Isegan  to  belieye  she  was  the  yery 
wife  for  Mr.  Will. 

If  she  was  fussy  and  fidgety — 
•and  who  could  doubt  her  being 
both  ? — Mr.  Will  was  too  much  the 
other  way.  She  kept  things  to- 
gether; she  prevented  his  getting 
into  debt  again ;  she  led  him  into 
paths  of  respectability  so  fenced 
in  by  ideas,  and  traditions,  and 
iresponsibilities,    and    proprieties. 


that  I  think  it  would  have  been 
next  to  impossible  for  any  man  to 
break  bounds,  even  had  he  wished 
to  do  so.  But  Mr.  Will  did  not 
wish.  For  the  first  time,  he  had 
a  chance  given  him  of  doing  well ; 
and  he  was  not  above  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it  I  know  he  felt  his 
wife  had  given  him  all  she  had  it 
in  her  power  to  bestow,  and  that 
it  behoved  him  to  try  to  make  her 
some  return.  When  he  married 
her  there  was  not  a  morsel  of  love 
on  his  side ;  but  it  grew.  Bay  by 
day,  month  by  month,  year  by 
year,  it  went  on  putting  out  budis 
and  shoots;  and  now  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  man  in  the  county 
fonder  of  his  wife  and  the  mother 
of  his  children  than  William,  Earl 
of  Bugdale. '  And  as  for  the 
Countess,  I  think  she  gets  younger 
every  week,  and  she  is  not  half 
so  plain  as  she  was  when  she  re- 
lieved Mr.  Will  of  his  debts,  and 
took  it  in  hand  to  make  a  steady, 
respectable,  and  respected  country 
gentleman  of  him. 

But  I  am  running  ahead  too 
fast  When  she  came  home  to 
Johnesborough  I  did  not  much 
care  for  her,  and  I  liked  her  ways 
still  less;  fussing  here,  and  fum- 
ing there;  worrying  herself  about 
the  merest  trifles,  and  nothing  to 
be  put  out  of  the  regular  course, 
even  for  a  moment 

If  she  had  got  hold  of  any  gen- 
tleman less  easy-natured  and  sweet- 
tempered  than  Mr.  Will,  she  would 
have  driven  him,  or  he  would  have 
driven  her,  mad  in  three  moath& 
Even  Mrs.  Barrett  confessed  that 
in  some  things  Mrs.  Pattingham 
was  difficult  to  please. 

I  tried  to  please  her  for  Mr. 
Will's  sake,  and  was  making  way 
in  her  good  graces,  when  one  day 
there  came  a  letter  from  some 
place  very  fsa  away,  where  old 
Lady  Pattingham,  the  Dowager, 
generally  spent  three  parts  of  the 
year,  saying  she  was  dangerously 
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ill,  and  summoning  Mr.  Will  and 
my  Lady  to  her  aide. 

Mr.  Will  was  her  farouiite  of 
the  whole  family.  She  had  done 
a  great  deal  for  him^  to  my  know- 
ledge—paid debts  for  him  often, 
and  giyen  him  money,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  good 
advioe,  and  then>  finding  that 
nothing  did  him  any  permanent 
good,  she  tired,  like  the  best  of 
his  friends^  and  returned  the  letters 
he  sent  her  unopened. 

Still  her  heart  was  with  him, 
eyerybody  knew ;  and  her  conduct 
in  the  matter  of  the  diamonds 
proved  that  she  was  more  than 
ready  to  forgive,  when  once  she 
saw  a  hope  of  reformation. 

I  do  not  think  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Will  that  she  had  any  thought 
of  making  him  her  heir;  not  so, 
however,  with  my  Lady.  She  was 
not  mercenary  exactly,  and  yet 
she  was  sufficiently  worldly-wise  to 
know  it  would  be  folly  to  throw 
away  the  chance  of  a  legacy,  and  ac- 
cordingly she  would  hear  of  no 
delay  on  this  occasion,  but  was 
even  more  anxious  than  Mr.  Will 
to  start  at  once. 

Anyhow,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  they  left  Johnesborough  the 
same  day  the  news  arrived.  In 
a  letter  Mr.  Will  wrote  to  me 
from  London  he  said  neither  his 
uncle  nor  the  Countess  was  in 
London,  that  he  would  not  wait 
for  the  Earl's  company,  but  travel 
on  without  delay.  The  period  of 
his  return  must  be  uncertain; 
but  he  would  send  instructions 
home  from  time  to  time. 

Thus,  once  again  we  were  all 
quiet  at  Johnesborough ;  and 
mighty  dull  I  found  it,  after 
London. 

True,  one  day  we  were  all  flung 
into  a  state  of  excitement  by  a 
visit  from  the  EarL  Posting  up 
from  the  North,  where  he  had  been 
staying,  he  took  Johnesborough 
in  his  way,  and  put  the  footman, 


who  answered  the  door,  into  » 
state  of  bewilderment  by  asking 
to  see  me. 

'  Is  Thomas  Walters  here?*  in- 
quired his  Lordship ;  '  send  him 
to  me  directly ;'  and,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  asked,  he  walked  into  tha- 
library,  the  door  of  which  chanced 
to  be  open. 

I  found  the  Earl  in  one  of  his 
tempers. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Will  being  sent  for,  and  he  not? 
Was  not  the  dying  lady  his  mo- 
ther, and  who  could  be  nearer  to» 
her  than  he?  What  had  Mr.  Will 
said?  Bid  I  know  who  sent  the 
letter?  Had  I  heard  anything  of 
its  contents?  Though  I  was 
but  a  servant  stil^  I  had  known 
the  Earl  all  my  life,  and  he  spoke* 
to  me  just  as  freely  and  as  angrily 
as  Mr.  Will  might  have  done,  if 
anything  had  chanced  to  put  him 
in  a  passion. 

Careless  about  his  papers  as 
about  all  his  other  concerns,  my 
master  had  tossed  the  doctor's 
letter  on  his  table,  and  left  it  there ; 
and  as  I  knew  he  had  no  secrets 
from  anybody,  I  gave  it  to  the 
Earl  to  read.  It  was  written  in 
some  foreign  language,  and  his 
Lordship  had  trouble  to  make  it 
out ;  but  he  managed  to  do  so  at 
last,  and  then,  throwing  it  down,, 
broke  forth  again — What  was  the 
meaning  of  their  not  sending  to 
him? 

'  The  letter  may  have  gone 
astray,  my  Lord,'  I  ventured  to 
suggest,  and  my  words  fell  like  oil 
on  troubled  waters. 

It  might — it  had ;  here  was  the 
solution  of  the  enigma.  Of  course 
his  mother  would  send  for  him. 
Thus  the  Earl  ran  on,  ending  by 
saying  I  was  an  honest  fellow 
and  attached  to  the  family. 

The  mercury  of  his  temper  fell 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  His 
voice  resumed  its  usual  tone ;  his 
brow  cleared;   he  tlirew  himsell 
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into  an  easy  chair,  and  allowed 
me  to  get  him  some  refreshment 
He  praised  the  vintages  loved 
by  the  departed  Smyjthe-Johnes, 
talked  to  me  about  Mr.  Will  and 
my  new  mistress,  spoke  of  his  own 
«ons,  and,  in  a  word,  was  as  plea- 
4Bant  as  any  gentleman  conld  be. 
There  were  some  letters  for  his 
nephew  and  for  his  nephew's 
wife ;  and  when  I  mentioned  this 
fact,  he  'graciously,'  to  quote  Mrs. 
Barrett,  offered  to  take  charge  of 
them.  Indeed,  the  whole  establish- 
ment seemed  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  honour  done  to  it, 
4uid  appeared  satisfied  that  Miss 
Johnes  had  made  an  exceedingly 
igood  investment  when  she  married 
Mr.  Will. 

I  was  treated  also  with  more  de- 
ference after  the  Earl's  visit,  and 
jny  fellow  servants  asked  me  such 
lots  of  questions  about  the  Dug- 
•dales  and  Pattinghams,  about 
Oakhill,  and  my  Lord's  house  in 
town,  and  the  Dowager's  place  in 
the  coxmtry,  that  I  grew  sick  and 
tired  of  the  very  name  of  my  mas- 
ter's family. 

'  After  all,'  I  thought  one  mom- 
tng,  '  if  our  old  life  was  anxious, 
we  had  variety,  at  any  rate.  I  do 
not  believe  I  can  stand  this  much 
longer.' 

An  interruption  was  coming  to 
the  monotony  for  which  I  was  little 
prepared;  it  came  very  soon  in- 
deed. 

That  same  evening,  I  was  walk- 
ing down  the  elm  avenue  which 
()eople  came  from  far  and  near  to 
see,  when  I  met  two  well-dressed 
men,  who  proceeded  quietly  on 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
me.  I  could  not  tell  what  made  me 
•do  it,  but  when  they  had  traversed 
some  twenty  yards,  I  turned 
4md  followed.  By  the  time  they 
jreached  the  house  I  was  close 
behind  them.  The  hall-door  stood 
«open,  and  oa  the  threshold  was 
Catteron,  one  of  the  footmen,  lazily 


contemplating  the  landscape.  To 
him  the  strangers  addressed  them- 
selves. 

'  Is  Mr.  Pattingham  within  ?' 
asked  the  elder  and  stouts  of  the 
two. 

'  No ;  he  is  not  at  home.' 

'  When  do  you  expect  him 
back?' 

'  Can't  say ;  he  is  gone  abroad. 
The  Dowager  Countess  of  Dugdale 
is  ill,  and  sent  for  him.'  Catteron 
added  this  piece  of  information, 
not  out  of  any  civility  towards 
the  strangers,  whom,  indeed,  he 
had  treated  with  scant  courtesy, 
but  because  he  never  willingly 
missed  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
of  the  DugdEtles  or  their  titles. 
There  was  a  pause — the  men, 
who  did  not  look  like  gentlemen, 
though  they  were  well  dressed, 
exchanged  glances,  then  the  elder 
one  inquired — 

'  Is  Mr.  Pattingham's  servant, 
Walters,  here,  or  has  he  gone 
abroad  too  ?' 

'No;  he  is  standing  behind 
you;'  and  thus  indicated,  I  came 
forward. 

'  I  would  like  a  minute's  private 
conversation  with  you,  sir,'  said 
the  spokesman,  and  seeing  that 
Catteron  would  not  go,  and  that 
the  stranger  would  not  speak  be- 
fore him,  I  opened  the  door  of  a 
small  cloak-room,  and  followed  the 
visitor  in. 

Directly  I  had  done  so  he 
closed  the  door,  and  said  confi- 
dentially— 

'  This  is  a  mighty  disagreeable 
business,  Walters.  Had  Mr.  Pat- 
tingham been  at  home  I  feel  no 
doubt  the  matter  might  have  been 
settled  in  two  minutes ;  but  as  it 
is,  I  must  leave  a  man  here — yes, 
I  must.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say * 

I  gasped. 

'  Yes,  I  do,*  he  interrupted. 
'  Most  of  his  debts  were  arranged, 
no  doubt;  but  this  one,  at  any 
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i-ate,  does  not  seem  to  haye  been 
settled.  No  doubt  the  man  felt 
hurt  at  being  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Anyway,  he  is  yery  bitter,  and 
so  I'm  here ;  and  being  here,  I 
must  leaye  a  man.' 

I  certainly  was  no  innocent  in 
such  matters.  I  had  seen  as 
many  writs  and  witnessed  as  many 
arrests  as  most  men  who  were  not 
sheriffs'  officers ;  and  yet  the  sim- 
plest and  most  timid  woman 
could  not  haye  felt  more  frightened 
than  did  I  at  sight  of  the  writ  he 
lianded  to  me. 

The  horror  of  such  a  thing  hap- 
pening in  that  house  as  a  man 
being  left  in  possession,  was  more 
than  I  could  bear.  Mrs.  Barrett — 
the  seryants — what  should  I  say  to 
them — ^what  explanation  could  I 
giye? 

'  We  might  leaye  the  place  and 
the  country,  Mr.  Will  and  I, 
after  such  a  disgrace  had  befallen 
us ;'  that  was  what  I  thought  as 
the  stranger  pushed  me,  trembling 
in  eyery  limb,  into  a  seat. 

'  Let  us  talk  it  oyer,  and  see 
what  can  be  done,'  he  said,  not 
unkindly.  '  Mr.  Haman  told  me 
to  ask  to  see  you,  if  IVIr.  Fatting- 
ham  chanced  to  be  out.  He  knew 
your  master  would  not  mind 
standing  a  trifle  to  keep  the  mat- 
ter quiet' 

'  Tou  are  from  Haman,  then,' 
I  murmured.  Accursed  had  that 
name  been  always  in  my  ears, 
doubly  accursed  was  it  now. 

'  Tes,  and  111  make  it  straight 
with  him,  so  as  to  giye  you  time 
to  get  the  debt  paid.  It  would 
haye  a  bad  look  to  seize  here ;  and 
your  master  so  lately  married,  too. 
You  had  better  represent  that 
your  master  promised  to  find  my 
man  a  berth — ^that  he  did  Mr.  Pat- 
tinghamaseryiceonce.  (I  groaned 
aloud.)  Come,  come,  you  were 
man  enough  in  London ;  don't  pull 
a  long  face  now.' 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was,  that 


he  went  away  and  his  man  stayed. 

'  Look  here,'  said  the  latter — as. 
if  I  was  not  looking  at  him — '  III 
make  things  pleasant  for  you  as 
far  as  I  can.  When  Mr.  Patt|pg- 
ham  comes  back,  you  can  say  a  word 
in  my  fayour,  and  I  am  sure,  by 
what  I  haye  heard  of  him,  he- 
won't  forget  I  tried  to  perform  a  dis- 
agreeable duty  agreeably.  Haman 
gaye  me  a  hint  of  how  the  land 
might  lie,  and  I  am  not  a  fool.' 

That  he  certainly  was  not.  Be- 
fore three  days  were  oyer,  he  was. 
the  life  of  the  seryants'  hall.  B» 
won  Mrs.  Barrett's  heart  by  giying 
her  a  specific  for  corns,  and  he 
made  loye  indiscriminately  to  th& 
housemaids  and  the  cook.  They 
were  all  expecting  him  to  propose,, 
and  I,  miserable  I,  knowing  all,  had 
to  look  on  and  laugh  with  the  rest. 

WhenI  returned  one  day  from 
the  nearest  yillage,  Gatteron  said 
a  young  gentleman  '  was  waiting 
to  see  Mr.  Walters.' 

'  'Pears  to  me  you  haye  more 
yisitors  than  Mr.  Pattingham  his- 
self,'  remarked  Gatteron,  with  a 
sniff.  How  it  happened  I  could 
not  tell ;  but  in  precise  proportion 
as  Mr.  Sanders  grew  in  £ayour,  I 
lost  it. 

I  went  into  the  library  where 
the  young  gentleman  sat 

'  Mr. Thomas  Walters?*  he  said. 

'  At  your  seryice,  sir,'  I  an- 
swered. 

'  I  haye  brought  Mrs.  Patting- 
ham's  diamonds;  and  as  my  in- 
structions were,  in  her  absence,  to 
deliyer  them  to  no  one  but  you,  I 
haye  waited  for  your  return.' 

'  But,'  I  expostulated,  '  how 
does  it  happen  they  are  sent  down 
here?  I  understood  Mr.  Patting- 
ham, they  were  to  remain  at 
Messrs.  Bundell  and  Bridge's.' 

'  I  know  nothing  about  that,'  he- 
answered.  '  My  principals  had 
an  order  to  deliyer  them  here,  and 
I  haye  brought  them.  Be  kind 
enough  to  sign  your  name  there," 
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and  he  pushed  a  paper  towards 
me. 

I  never  told  any  one,  except 
Mrs.  Barrett,  those  diamonds  had 
come ;  they  were  a  weight  on  my 
mind« 

I  slept  with  the  diamonds,  and 
I  dreamt  of  them ;  what  a  tron- 
hle  I  had  no  one  suspected;  no 
one,  unless  it  might  be  Mrs.  Bar- 
rett and  Mr.  Sanders. 

'  If  I  were  in  your  place,  Tho- 
mas,' said  the  former  to  me,  '  I 
would  take  the  plate  and  the  dia- 
monds oyer  to  the  bank  at  Lantree 
to-morrow.' 

'  I'll  take  the  diamonds,  at  any 
rate,'  I  answered,  groaning  in- 
wardly oyer  Mrs.  Barrett's  want  of 
comprehension. 

'  If  she  only  knew  there  was  a 
bailiff  in  the  house  it  would  be  a 
comfort,'  I  considered. 

The  whole  affair  was  growing 
too  much  for  me,  however ;  I  con- 
fessed as  much  to  Mr.  Charles 
Sanders,  who  was  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic, as  usual. 

'  1  should  not  sit  up  late,  old 
fellow,  if  I  were  you  to-night ;  go 
to  bed  early,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  ano^er  man  to-morrow.' 

Whicli  advice  I  followed.  After 
only  one  tumbler  of  punch,  I 
locked  myself  in  my  pantry,  where 
I  had  latterly  slept,  resolving  that 
early  the  next  morning  I  would 
take  my  Lady's  diamonds  to  the 
bank  at  Lantree. 

So  great  a  relief  was  this  re- 
solve to  my  mind,  that  I  fell  into 
a  dreamless  sleep,  from  which  I 
was  awakened  by  a  noise  as  of  some 
one  trying  my  door ;  then  it,  the 
door  I  had  locked,  opened,  and 
my  friend  Mr.  Sanders  appeared, 
carrying  a  lantern  cautiously. 

'  What,  Walters,  still  awake?'  he 
said ;  then,  before  I  could  answer, 
there  came  a  crashing  blow.  When 
I  came  to  myself,  the  sun  was 
streaming  across  tiie  pantry,  and 


I  could  see  the  strong-room  had 
been  broken  into  and  its  contents 
ransacked. 

With  a  groan,  I  dragged  my 
body  into  the  passage,  where,  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  Catteron 
found  me. 

For  days  and  weeks  I  lay  be- 
tween life  and  death,  and  when  I 
recovered,  it  was  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Will  that  his  grandmother 
had  neyer  been  ill ;  that  the  whole 
matter  was  a  preconcerted  scheme ; 
that  all  his  debts  had  been  ar- 
ranged before  his  marriage;  that 
Mr.  Charles  Sanders  was  no  bailiff, 
only  a  remarkably  clever  thief, 
whom  the  law  hoped  eventually 
to  catch  and  pxmish. 

Anything  more?  Well,  yes.  Her 
Ladyship,  Mrs.  Pattingham,  would 
not  believe  in  my  innocence ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  I  must  go. 

'  Of  course  I  will  do  all  for  you 
I  can.  This  makes  no  difference 
to  me,  Tom?'  my  master  said,  but  I 
turned  my  head  away,  Bi6k  at  heart, 
wounded  to  the  very  quick. 

'  I  might  be  wrong,' — so  I  stated 
in  a  note  I  left  for  Mr.  WiU,  when 
I  was  strong  enough  to  leave 
Johnesborough, — *  but  I  would 
never  knowingly  see  him  again 
till  the  diamonds  were  foxmd.' 

It  seemed  a  wild-goose  chase 
then,  but  I  got  upon  the  track  of 
them  at  last. 

There  is  a  story  hanging  to  the 
finding  of  the  diamonds,  too  long 
to  tell  now.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
they  were  found,  though  not  in 
time  for  my  Lady  to  appear  in 
them  at  Court. 

But  she  was  a  just  woman,  and 
acknowledged  her  mistake,  and  did 
right  by  me  at  last ;  and  so  I  am 
fain  to  confess,  gentlemen,  that  the 
Countess  of  Dugdale  is  a  brave 
and  stately  lady,  and  that  she  has 
made  Mr.  Will  a  good  wife,  and 
that  they' both  installed  i^e  land- 
lord of  the  '  Dugdale  Arms.' 
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•    THE  YACHT  'BANSHEE.' 

Br  Pebct  FrrzaERALD. 


I. 

HOW  I   CAkE  TO  BUY  THE   'BAK8HSX.' 


AT  one  time  of  my  life  I  was  in 
yery  low  spirits  at  the  loss 
of  a  near  and  dear  relation ;  and 
this  feeling  soon  deepened  into  a 
sort  of  depression,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  shake  off.  Though 
I  was  what  is  called  'a  writing 
man/  and  working  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  made  other  occupations  an 
enjoyment,  still,  the  accustomed 
duties  had  now  become  as  odious 
as  the  thirty  lines  of  Virgil  the 
schoolboy  must  get  by  heart  be- 
fore being  allowed  out  to  fly  his 
kite.  A  friendly  physician — Sir 
Duncan  Dennison,  who  had  studied 
thoroughly  all  the  mental  ills  that 
the  brains  of  studious  men  are  not 
merely  heirs  to,  but  actually  en- 
joy in  strict  settlement,  such  as 
'  breaking  down,'  '  breaking  up,' 
or,  what  is  more  fatal  still, 
'  overdoing  it ' — said,  in  his  blunt 
way,  that  there  were  but  two  alter- 
natiyes  —  going  abroad,  or  going 
to  Ck>lney  Hatch.  'Clear  your  head 
of  Isabella  and  Lord  Robert,  for- 
swear pothooks  and  hangers  for 
three  months  at  least,  or' — he 
added  mysteriously — '  you  may  be 
found  one  morning  using  a  pot- 
hook or  hanger  in  a  way  yery 
alarming  to  your  friends.  Let's 
see.  Go  to  Homburg,  Baden, 
Switzerland.' 

'Been  there,'    I  said,    'for    a 
dozen  years  in  succession.' 

'  Well,  do  you  like  the  sea  ?' 

'  I  used  to,  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Once  on  a  time  I  used  to  row.' 

'  The  yery  thing.    (Jet  a  yacht ! 
Go  away — ^get  into  storms — run 


into  danger :  be  well  browned  and 
scorched.  You  will  come  back 
quite  boisterous.    The  yery  thing!' 

It  was  the  yery  thing.  I 
would  get  a  yacht,  and  reyive 
my  old  taste,  which  had  been 
lying  dormant  for  some  twenty 
years,  like  my  skill  at '  marbles  or 
hand-ball,  which  I  am  conyinced 
a  day  or  two's  practice  would 
restore.  I  was  delighted  at  the 
idea;  a  faint  enthusiasm  was 
kindling  within  me.  The  recol- 
lections of  breezy  days ;  the  boat 
lying  down  until  the  rail  was 
under  water ;  the  peculiar  gurgle 
or  rushing  sound  of  the  wayes; 
the  independence ; — all  these  things 
began  to  come  back  on  me.  There 
might  still  be  a  zest  found  in  life, 
independent  of  the  pothooks  and 
hangers. 

The  first  object  was  to  secure  a 
boat,  and  to  this  end  I  waited  on 
yarious  agents.  The  first,  the 
Grand  Yachting  Company,  pro- 
fessed to  ha/e  fiye  hundred 
twenty-ton  cutters,  three  hundred 
thirty-ton,  two  hundred  forty-ton, 
and  one  hundred  schooners  of 
eyery  class  and  tonnage.  I  felt 
certain  that  I  must  suit  myself  at 
an  establishment  doing  such  yast 
business,  and  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  such  a  yaried  scale  of 
yachting  interests;  and  that  it 
must  be  difficult  indeed  if  I  could 
not  proyide  myself  in  such  a  fleet. 
I  was  asked  for  a  precise  statement 
of  my  wants ;  and,  to  my  surprise, 
found  that  there  were,  at  most, 
but  three  or  four  yessels  that  were 
at  ail  likely  to  answer  to  these 
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lequiremeiits.  I  tried  other  es- 
tablisliments,  and  found  that 
where  the  prices  suited  the  boat 
did  not,  and  that  where  the  boat 
suited  the  price  did  not.  All 
agAed  that  to  get  what  would 
exactly  '  suit  me '  was  a  question 
of  time;  all  agreed  that  in  a 
month  or  so  whole  fleets  would 
be  coming  in  to  be  laid  up,  and 
that  then  would  be  my  opportu- 
nity. Yachts,  I  have  since  dis- 
coyered,  are  yery  like  horses — ^hard 
to  sell,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  harder 
to  buy.  All  the  agents  brightened 
and  became  enthusiastic  when  a 
delay  was  mentioned,  and  almost 
scoffed  at  the  notion  of  the  proper 
craft  not  being  forthcoming. 

One  morning — ^it  was  at  the 
end  of  September — I  receiyed  a 
letter  with  a  black-edged  enyelope. 
It  ran — 

'Sib, — 1  understand  you  want 
a  yacht. 

'  I  haye  got  one  to  sell. 

'  She  is  a  new  boat,  cost  a  deal 
of  money,  is  fitted  handsomely, 
and  will  take  you  anywhere. 

'  A  low  price  is  asked. 

'If  you  come  down  to  South- 
ampton, any  day  you  choose  to 
appoint,  I  shall  show  her  to  you. 

'I  wish  to  part  with  her  at 
once.  She  is  fitted  out,  haying 
just  returned  from  a  yoyage. 

'  Her  name,  the  "  Banshbe." 
'I  remain, 

'  Yours  sincerely, 
'  Stephen  Blackwood.' 

I  felt  that  this  was  a  proper 
business-like  man  to  deal  with. 
There  was  nothing  about  him 
corresponding  to  the  three  hundred 
ton,  &c.,  though  there  was  a 
bluntness  in  his  style  that  was 
almost  surly.  I  started  the  yery 
next  day,  and  foimd  him  at  the 
hotel  whence  his  letter  was  dated. 

He  was  a  tall,  black-haired, 
|)arri8ter-faced  man,  yery  hard  in 


the  features ;  one  who,  with  suit- 
able clothes  and  due  amount  of 
scrubbiness,  would  haye  had  the 
true  money-lending  air.  He  was 
too  genteel,  however,  for  that,  and 
was  dressed  in  the  best  style. 
There  was  not  the  least  nautical 
flayour  about  him,  which  was- 
odd.  A  tall,  Italian  -  looking 
woman  was  sitting  with  him,, 
whose  full,  dark  eyes  expanded 
as  they  rested  on  me. 

'Mrs.  Blackwood,'  he  said,  as 
she  rose  to  leaye  the  room.  'Now 
to  business.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  boat  ?    Does  she  suit  you  ?'' 

'  I  haye  not  seen  her.' 

'Not  seen  her?  Then  we  aro 
only  wasting  time  talking.  Sup- 
pose you  go  and  see  her,  and 
return  here?  She  lies  in  th& 
outer  dock;  not  ten  minutes'' 
walk  from  this  place.' 

There  was  something  in  this, 
style  I  did  not  quite  relish ;  but, 
as  it  was  to  be  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, I  did  not  mind.  I  went 
straight  to  the  docks,  and  saw 
the  'Banshee'  lying  out  in  tho 
middle  of  the  basin.  There  was- 
an  indescribable,  solemn  look  about 
her — a  solitary  air,  as  she  lay  there, 
which  struck  me  at  the  yery  first 
glance.  Her  hull  was  dark,  and 
seemed  to  rest  on  the  water  in  a 
dull,  brooding  fashion. 

'  Coffin-built,  summut  like,^ 
said  a  yoice  beside  me ;  '  but  the 
best  work  is  in  her.  No  money 
was  spared  on  her.  Like  to  go 
aboard,  sir?' 

We  went  on  board.  The  praise 
giyen  was  not  too  much.  She 
was  a  beautifully-finished  boat; 
her  decks  as  smooth  as  a  ball- 
room floor;  brass-work,  skylights, 
'  sticks,'  spars,  running-rigging,, 
standing  ditto— eyerything  per- 
fect, and  eyerything  handsome. 

I  went  below.    At  the  foot  of 
the  stair,  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  the  saloon  and  ladies'  cabin.  • 
The  former  seemed  to  me  singu- 
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larly  gloomy,  and  somewhat  like 
:a  dark  stady  in  an  old  house ;  but 
this,  I  found,  was  the  effect  of  the 
sombre  wood  of  which  the  fittings 
were  made,  and  which  I  took  to 
be  ebony.  This  effect  was  the 
moxe  curious,  as  the  ladies'  cabin 
was  bright  with  the  gayest  chintz 
And  pretty  hangings,  and  the 
light  shaded  off  by  pink-lined 
muslin.  The  whole,  indeed,  was 
exactly  the  thing  for  me,  save  in 
one  respect — ^the  price.  Such  a 
craft  could  not  be  had  under  some 
six  or  seyen  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  much  beyond  what  I 
•could  compass. 

I  returned. 

•Well,  you  have  seen  the 
-"Banshee,"'  he  said.  'Do  you 
like  her? — ^and  will  you  take  her?' 

'I  like  her,  certainly;  though 
there  is  rather  a  gloomy,  sepulchral 
look  about  her ' 

His  brow  darkened.  '  What  do 
jou  mean  ?'  he  said,  sharply,  '  If 
jou  admit  this  sort  of  fancies, 
we  had  better  stop  here.  My 
time,  and  probably  yours,  is  too 
valuable  to  be  wasted.' 

'It  was  one  of  the  sailors,'  I 
4said,  carelessly,  'who  made  the 
remark.  His  words  were,  that 
ahe  was  "  oo£Sn-like." ' 

He  started  up  angrily.  '  This 
•^nds  the  matter.  I  decline  to 
«ell  my  boat  to  you,  sir.  I  must 
43ay  it  is  hardly  polite  of  a  mere 
stranger  to  make  such  remarks  to 
the  owner.     I  shall  not  sell  her.' 

'  Good,'  I  said ;  '  in  any  case  I 
fear  we  should  not  have  come  to 
terms.  You  give  me  your  opinion 
of  myself  with  great  frankness.  I 
may  then  tell  you  that  you  are  too 
sensitive  a  vendor  for  me.' 

He  looked  at  me,  and  laughed. 
^I  am  fretted  sometimes.  You 
-don't  know  the  bother  I  have  had 
with  this  boat  As  to  her  cut  and 
.air,  I  can't  help  it.     Possibly  the 

builder  was  a  gloomy  one,  or 

JBut  come  to  business.    Will  you 


take  her  for  six  hundred  pounds  ? 
Take  it  or  leave  it  at  that  price.' 

This  was  less  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, but  more  than  I  could 
manage. 

'  It  is  much  below  its  valu€f  I 
answered;  'but  the  truth  is,  I 
can't  go  to  such  prices.  So  I 
mtist  leave  it.' 

'Why,  what  do  you  want?'  he 
said;  'not  surely  one  of  those 
twenty-year  old  tubs  which  you 
can  pick  up  for  forty  or  fifty 
pounds,  and  on  which  you  have 
to  lay  out  a  couple  of  hundred 
before  you  can  take  an  hour's 
sailing.  Here,'  he  said,  giving 
his  desk  a  blow  with  his  fist, 
'  take  her.  Take  her  at  five  hun- 
dred—four hundred.  God  bless 
my  soul,  can't  you  manage  that  ? 
Why ' 

'I  take  her,'  I  said;  and  the 
'Banshee'  was  mine. 


n. 

WHAT  I  SAW  IN  THB  '  BANSHSB.' 

After  my  purchase  of  the 
'  Banshee,'  I  felt  rather  depressed 
than  elated.  I  went  to  look  for 
the  man  in  charge  of  her. 

'  So  you've  bought  her,'  he  said. 
'Well,  you've  made  a  good  thing 
of  it.  There  isn't  a  better  boat 
afioai' 

'  But  why  was  he  so  anxious  to 
be  rid  of  her?' 

The  man  looked  at  me  steadily. 
'Why?'  he  said;  'ah!  that's  it 
She  didn't  suit  him,  I  s'pose. 
Nor  more  than  she  may  suit  you ; 
nor  no  more  than  she  may  the 
gent  to  whom  you  sell  her  at  the 
end  of  the  season.' 

'  But  he  seemed  such  a  strange 
man,'  I  said. 

'That's  it  again,'  he  said; 
'  strange  men  will  have  strange 
boats.  Not  that  there  is  a  word 
to  be  said  again  Tier.  She's  worth 
double  the  money.' 
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The  next  duty  was  to  find 
three  men  and  a  boy  to  work 
the  'Banshee/  That  was  done 
in  half  an  honx.  There  was  really 
nothing  to  be  done  to  the  boat; 
she  was  ready  for  sea ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  we  should  start  in 
the  morning. 

I  had  jnst  done  dinner  at  the 
hotel,  when  word  was  brought  np 
that  'Ned  Bowden/  the  skipper 
of  the  boat,  wished  to  speak  with 
me.    He  was  in  some  confusion. 

'  Sorry,  sir,  to  put  a  gentleman 
to  inconyenienoe ;  but  the  fact  is 
I  and  my  mates  don't  wish  to 
sarre.  We'd  be  obliged  to  you  to 
let  us  offl' 

'  Let  you  off?'  I  said.  '  What's 
the  meaning  of  this  ?' 

'  It  looks  unhandsome,  I  know, 
sir;  but  it  can't  be  done;  and 
we'd  rather  not.  You  see,  we've 
been  afloat  a  long  time,  and  it's 
takin'  men  rather  short  not  to 
let  them  have  a  holiday  on  dry 
land  'tween  vy'ges.  And  so — 
sir 

'  I  wouldn't  keep  men,'  I  said, 
'  on  any  terms,  who  would  think 
of  behaving  as  you  have  done. 
There  are  plenty  of  as  good  men 
to  be  got.    You  may  go.' 

'Thank  you;  thank  you,  sir,' 
said'  the  man,  much  relieved. 
'  Don't  think  hardly  of  us,  for  we 
are  more  or  less  druv  to  it.' 

'Exactly,'  I  said;  'I  am  at 
least  entitled  to  know  your  reasons 
for  such  a  scandalous  desertion.' 

He  shook  his  head  solemnly. 
'Why,  there's  why's,  and  why's, 
you  know,  sir;  and  some  why's  con- 
cerns one  man,  and  some  another. 
The  boat's  a  good  one,  and  will 
take  you  anywheres  and  allwheres. 
And  I've  nothing  against  your 
honour.' 

'  You  may  go,'  I  said. 

This  was  not  auspicious  as  a 
commencement.  But  it  was  to 
cause  no  inconvenience;  for  a 
handsome  Gowes  yacht  came  in 


that  very  night  to  lay  up,  and 
three  smart  men,  and  a  smarter 
boy,  volunteered  on  the  spot. 
There  was  a  pleasant  breeze  blow- 
ing, so  we  determined  to  get  away 
in  the  morning. 

With  that  commenced  a  new  and 
most  delightful  life.  The  first  day 
alone  showed  me  what  a  charming 
mode  of  existence  yachting  was; 
and  I  foresaw  that  very  soon,  by 
this  agreeable  process,  I  should  h& 
quite  restored  to  health  and  ra- 
tional enjoyment  of  life.  There 
was  a  surprising  exhilaration  in 
that  fresh,  open  sea.  The  blue, 
salty  waves  were  at  their  rude 
gambols,  like  lions  in  their  more^ 
amiable  moments.  The  fresh,  pi- 
quant air  brought  back  appetite, 
and  seemed  to  give  new  strength. 
The  effect,  in  these  small  boats,  is 
as  though  one  were  standing  on  a 
plank  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
the  waves  being  but  a  few  inches, 
from  your  feet.  You  are  not,  as. 
in  the  greater  vessels,  screened  off,, 
as  it  were,  from  the  direct  touch 
of  the  waves  and  the  breezes  that 
sweep  keenly  over  the  surface  of 
the  waves.  The  day  seemed  to> 
fly  by  too  quickly;  and  when, 
about  seven  o'clock,  we  dropped 
anchor  in  a  little  harbour,  I  felt 
quite  in  good  humour  with  th& 
'  Banshee,'  and  could  have  patted 
it,  as  one  would  a  faithful  dog. 

The  boat  was  brought  round 
to  take  me  ashore,  for  I  was  going 
to  dine  at  an  hotel.  As  I  was. 
'  pulled '  away  by  four  stout  arms, 
I  looked  back  at  my  new  craft, 
and  was  struck  by  the  same  cu- 
rious, dark,  sullen  look  of  her 
hull,  and  the  inky  blackness  of 
her  rigging  against  the  sky.  It 
gave  me  the  idea  of  something 
coiled  up — something  solemn — 
and  had  not  the  gay,  airy  look  we 
associate  with  a  yacht.  I  stepped 
ashore,  and  bidding  the  men  be 
steady  and  careful,  and  not  neglect 
their  duties,  I  went  to  the  hotel 
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and  dined.  After  dinner  I  sann- 
tered  along  the  pier — always  a 
pleasant  and  romantic  entertain- 
ment for  one  given  to  mminating 
— and  then  hailed  the  yacht.  In 
a  few  moments  I  heard  the  faint 
plash  of  the  oars,  and  presently 
could  make  out  the  dark  outline 
of  the  boat  as  it  drew  near.  It 
was  pulled  by  the  smart  boy,  as 
ihe  men  were  ashore,  and  it  was 
not  yet  time  for  them  to  return. 

I  sat  upon  deck,  smoking  and 
looking  round  at  the  lights  twink- 
ling at  the  bows  of  many  vessels 
around  me,  at  the  glare  of  the 
lighthouse — always  a  picturesque 
object — at  the  amphitheatre  of  lines 
of  yellow  light,  that  rose  in  semi- 
circles on  shore,  giving  the  idea  of 
caidboard  pricked  with  a  pin.  I  was 
sitting  on  a  little  camp-stool  close 
to  the  skylight,  when  I  absently 
looked  through  the  glass  into  the 
•cabin,  which  was  lit  up,  and,  to 
my  amazement,  saw — yes,  saw  a 
woman  lying  asleep,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  on  one  of  the  sofas. 

I  was  almost  speechless  with 
indignation.  These  were  the  new, 
steady  men,  who*  had  brought  such 
characters  from  their  last  employer. 
Here  was  the  wife  or  sweet- 
heart of  one  of  these  fellows ;  and 
I  remembered  now  how  anxious 
they  had  been  that  I  should  stop 
at  this  place,  which  they  knew 
well.  Much  put  out — ^for  at  this 
time  I  had  grown  nervous  and 
irritable — ^I  called  the  boy. 

*  Where  is  Pile  and  the  others?' 
<' Jim  Pile'  was  the  name  of  the 
skipper.) 

'  At  the  "  Blue  Jacket,"  sir,  on 
the  pier.' 

'  Get  the  boat.' 

I  was  pulled  ashore  again, 
fuming.  The  'Blue  Jacket'  was 
exactly  opposite  the  la&ding^stairs. 
I  sent  in  for  the  men. 

'  I  want  you  on  board  at  once,' 
I  said.    '  I  am  greatly  displeased.' 

'  Sorry,  sir,'  said  Jim  Pile,  who 


had  an  off-hand  way  with  him. 
'What  have  we  done  agin  rule, 
sir?' 

'I'll  tell  you  when  we  are  on 
deck.' 

They  rowed  away  silently.  When 
we  were  on  deck  I  said  to  them, 
in  rather  a  fretful  way, 

'  I  tell  you  this  will  not  do.  I 
have  been  ordered  quiet  If  I 
have  only  got  a  yacht  to  be  ex- 
posed to  this  sort  of  worry,  I  had 
bett^  go  back  at  once.  It  is  in- 
tolerable.' 

'  What  have  we  done  agin  the 
rules,  sir  ?  again  asked  Jim  Pile. 

'Look  down  there.  Who  has 
dared  to  do  this  ?' 

I  looked  down  myself,  as  they 
did.  The  woman  had  gone.  She 
had  got  away  in  some  boat  of  the 
harbour. 

'  Very  clever.'  I  went  on.  'But  I 
shall  be  a  match  for  these  tricks 
another  time.  And  now  take  this 
warning  from  me.  If  it  happens 
again,  or  anything  like  it,  you  will 
leave  me  on  the  instant.' 

'Qod  bless  us,  sir!'  said  Jim 
Pile,  with  some  impatience, '  what 
have  the  men  done  ?  If  it  were 
only  having  a  glass  at  the  "  Blue 
Jacket " ' 

'Leave  it  so,'  I  said.  'I  am 
content  to  pass  it  over  for  ^his 
time.  That  will  do.  Go  forward 
now.' 

They  went  away,  with  a  be- 
wildered air.  It  was  very  cimning 
of  the  woman  to  have  got  away  so 
quickly.  However,  we  were  to 
sail  in  the  morning,  and  the  wife, 
or  sweetheart,  or  whatever  she  was, 
would  find  herself,  in  vulgar  par- 
lance, '  sold.' 


m. 

THE  STOBM. 

We  sailed  along  all  the  next  day; 
and  a  pretty  stiff  breeze  getting  up, 
the  '  Banshee '  began  to  show  that 
she  was  an  excellent  sea-boat.  We 
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were  all  satisfied  with  her,  and  she 
wafi  prononnced  '  to  get  along  like 
a  spanker ' — high  nautical  praise. 
During  the  day  I  was  sitting  be- 
low in  the  saloon — an  apartment 
which  I  conld  not  relish,  it  was  so 
depressing  from  its  gloom  and  me- 
lancholy. To  amuse  myself  I 
called  in  the  boy,  and  we  both 
h^gan  to  set  things  in  order,  clear- 
ing out  old  lockers,  which  we 
found  filled  with  empty  bottles  and 
the  usual  odds  and  ends  which 
accumulate  in  a  yacht.  There  were 
empty  match-boxes,  old  pipes,  ac- 
count-books, and  a  number  of 
tom-up  papers,  and  an  old  letter 
or  two,  also  torn  up. 

Some  words  on  a  fragment  of 
these  caught  my  eye.  They  were: 
'I  will  not  trust  myself  to  you 
alone.  Yon  know  I  am  in  terror 
of  my  life  of  yon.  I  belieye  if 
you  got  me  on  board  with  you,  I 
should  not  get  ashore  alive.' 

Theee  were  strange  words,  and 
I  pored  oyer  them  long.  To  them 
was  assuredly  attached  some  his- 
tory, bnt  too  intelligible,  asso- 
ciated witib^  the  owner  or  with  one 
of  his  guests.  The  owner,  to  a  cer- 
tainty ;  it  could  be  all  read  in  his 
rough  bearing,  and,  what  I  was  cer- 
tain of,  his  almost  infernal  temper, 
which,,  with  me,  could  scarcely  be 
kept  within  bounds.  But  then  the 
lady  who  was  with  him  had  scarcely 
the  air  of  being  in  '  terror  of  her 
fife.'  She  was,  indeed,  rather  con- 
fident ;  and  it  might  be  suspected 
that  within  her  eyes  was  lurking  a 
deyfl  as  violent  as  his.  I  speculated 
long  oyer  this. 

We  were  how  coasting,  and  the 
enchantment  of  this  mode  of  life 
b^an  to  grow  more  and  more  on 
me.  It  seemed  the  highest  form 
of  lotos-eating.  There  was  an  en- 
tertainment in  seeing  the  shore 
unwind  slowly,  as  though  it  were 
a  diorama,  new  and  newer  objects 
coming  on  in  front,  as  others  dis- 
appeared behind.     That  headland 


had  such  a  name — that  village  was 
so  called — and  there  was  the  light 
The  entering  a  little  port,  with  its 
small  harbour,  lighthouse,  and 
tiny  amphitheatre  of  houses,  is  like 
the  discovery  of  a  new  country. 

That  day  wore  on,  and  evening 
began  to  close.  We  saw  the  light 
of  the  port  we  intended  to  stop  at 
twinkling  afar  off.  By  ten  o'clock 
we  had  dropped  anchor.  Jim 
Pile  and  his  men  came  for  leave 
to  go  ashore,  which  was  granted, 
with  a  wholesome  caution.  I  could 
not  help  asking  the  question,  had 
they  any  friends  or  relations  at 
this  place.  They  declared  that 
not  one  of  them  had  been  there 
before.  Crood.  Then  they  must 
be  sober,  steady,  and  be  back  be* 
fore  twelve  o'clock. 

I  was  not  going  ashore  myself, 
but  remained  on  deck,  looking  on 
at  that  pretty  night  scene.  It  was  a 
fishing  port.  The  lights  were  twink- 
ling on  shore,  and  twinkling  the 
more  as  seen  through  the  dark  rig- 
ging of  the  fishing-boats,  hnddl^ 
together  as  fishing-boats  always 
are.  The  hours  passed  away — it 
came  to  eleven — to  half-past — and 
then  I  heard  the  slow  plash  of 
oars.  The  men  were  returning 
punctual!^.  As  I  stood  up  to  take 
a  few  paces  up  and  down — for  it 
had  grown  chilly — ^I  glanced  care- 
lessly down  through  the  skylight, 
and — thought  I  saw  something — 
some  one  below.  I  looked  again. 
Yes  there  was  a  woman  lying 
on  the  sofa.  I  looked  at  her 
steadily,  so  that  I  should  know 
her  again.  Sho  was  asleep,  and 
was  in  a  white  dress,  with  a  heavy 
Indian  shawl  wrapped  up  about  her. 

The  men  were  now  alongside. 
'  For  the  moment  I  did  not  think 
of  the  improbability  of  their  hav- 
ing brought  a  person  thus  dressed 
on  board;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  on  deck  I  said  to  Jim  Pile : 

'You  seemed  to  think  I  was 
unjust  in  reprimanding  you  all 
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yesterday.  Came  down  with  me  to 
the  cafain.  Look  there/  I  added 
as  I  entered. 

The  woman  was  gone  I  I  passed 
hurriedly  through  the  forecastle; 
tried  the  ladies'  cabin — the  pantry 
— the  skipper's.  She  was  not  there 
— not  in  the  ressel  at  all. 

Then  it  all  flashed  upon  me. 
I  felt  a  cold,  creeping  chiU  coming 
oyer  me,  and  caught  at  the  table 
for  support 

Jim  Pile  and  the  men  were  at 
the  door  waiting,  and  wondering. 
I  had  presence  of  mind  to  falter 
out  a  clumsy  excuse  :  '  I  had 
thought  that  they  had  not "  settled 
up"  the  place.  I  wasn't  very 
well  that  night  Let  all  go  on 
deck  at  once.'  They  went  away.  Jim 
Pile  with  curious,  wondering  looks. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  cabin 
had  quite  another  aspect  Each 
little  door  seemed  as  though  it 
was  about  to  open  —  as  though 
there  was  something  behind  it 
which  would  issue  forth. 

I  shrank  in  terror  from  the 
place  and  hurried  on  deck.  It 
was  a  fresh  and  clear  night,  with 
a  strong  breeze  blowing.  I  called 
Jim  Pile  aft. 

'  We  must  go  on  to-night,'  I 
said ;  '  I  dare  not  stay  in  a  place 
like  this.' 

•  It  looks  dirty,'  he  said,  glanc- 
ing at  the  sky;  'we  are  snug 
enough  where  we  are.' 

'  I  must  go  on  to-night,'  I  said. 
*  I  suppose  you  don't  want  me  to 
sit  up  here  on  deck  aU  nights 

This  strange  speech  was  more 
directed  to  my  own  thoughts,  for 
I  knew  that  I  dared  not  go  down 
to  the  cabin,  and  I  was  ashamed 
to  go  ashore  again. 

The  men  were  a  little  sulky  at 
this  sudden  change.  The  main- 
sail was  hauled  up,  the  anchor 
raised,  and  we  stood  out  for  sea. 
I  stood  there  long,  and  then  taking 
a  sudden  resolution,  went  down- 
stairs again  into  the  cabin. 


A  sigh  of  relief  as  I  saw  that 
the  lonely  room  was  vacant;  yet 
I  fancied  that  the  cushions  of  the 
sofa  showed  a  dent,  as  though 
some  one  hdd  just  been  leaning 
on  them. 

An  OTcrpowering  desire  had 
taken  possession  of  me.  I  must 
search — search  carefully  and  ear- 
nestly— for  I  had  couTiction  that 
something  connected  with  it  would 
be  found. 

I  turned  up  the  leather  cnBhions 
hastily,  and  dragged  up  the  lid  of 
the  locker  underneath.  There 
was  nothing  but  old  boxes,  and 
such  debris  as  I  had  found  there 
before.  I  made  this  search  fear- 
fully, looking  round  as  though  I 
expected  that  each  quivering 
shadow  behind  me  would  presently 
take  shape  as  that  ghostly  figure. 

As  I  replaced  the  board,  and  the 
cushion  on  the  board,  I  saw  some- 
thing, buried,  as  it  were,  in  the 
comer  of  the  sofa.  I  drew  it  out: 
it  was  black,  and  squeezed  up 
like  a  pocket-handkerchief.  It 
was  stiff  and  dried,  and  in  spread- 
ing it  I  saw  that  it  was  a  little 
black  lace  and  straw  lady's  hat, 
which  had  evidently  been  satu- 
rated with  sea-water,  and  had 
grown  dry  in  that  comer.  I  was 
not  usually  an  observer  of  trifles, 
points  of  female  dress  and  the 
like,  but  it  seemed  familiar,  and 
to  be  exactly  the  same  as  I  had 
seen  with  the  reclining  figure. 


IV. 


HOW  I  BISP06KD  OF  THX  '  BANSHEB.' 

Meanwhile  the  'Banshee'  had 
begun  to  creak  and  strain,  and 
even  plunge.  I  could  hear  the 
wind  whistling,  the  noise*  of  the 
waves,  and  the  cries  of  the  sailors 
calling  to  one  another.  I  came 
upon  deck.  The  great  mainsail 
was  being  got  down,  and  was 
flapping  and    tumbling    on    the 
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deck  like  some  huge  sea-monster 
that  had  been  dragged  on  board. 
A  man  was  aloft  'freeing'  the 
high  topmast,  which  was  being 
struck  to  'make  her  snng/  and 
the  trysail  was  lying  ready  '  bent/ 
presently  to  be  hoisted  np. 
These  were  ominons  signs,  and 
Jim  File,  as  he  came  by  me,  said 
in  a  low  voice,  *  That  he  wished 
we  were  back  in  port  again/ 

That  night  was  to  be  well 
known  in  the  dismal  annals  of 
coast  casualties.  The  winds 
whistled;  the  waves  rose  to  the 
height  of  great  hills ;  the  '  Ban- 
shee '  was  flung  and  tossed  about 
like  a  cork.  Great  seas  came  and 
broke  over  us,  sweeping  our  little 
deck,  that  seemed  no  bigger  than  a 
small  tray,  from  end  to  end.  What 
with  the  joint  roaring  of  the  winds 
and  sea,  I  had  never  known  such  a 
terrible  scene  of  chaos  before ;  yet, 
still  it  had  not  such  terrors  for 
me  as  what  I  had  seen  below. 

It  was  very  dark.  There  was 
no  moon  or  stars,  and  yet  the 
white  and  grey  of  the  waves  fur- 
nished a  sort  of  dull,  leaden  light, 
that  came  and  went.  Just  as  we 
rose  on  one  tremendous  wave,  I 
chanced  to  glance  down  through 
the  skylight,  and  then,  once  more 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
ghostly  figure  reclining  on  the  sofa. 
I  had  not  time  to  look,  for  the 
sea  came,  and  struck  us  violently, 
submerging  us  all,  ship  and  men. 

I  caught  at  the  shrouds,  and 
thought  at  the  moment  that  it 
was  all  over;  but  as  the  boat 
righted,  I  distinctly  saw,  in 
that  confusion,  a  white  figure 
emerge  from  the  deck,  stand  be- 
side me  a  moment,  and  then  be 
swept  from  the  deck  into  the  boil- 
ing waters  with  a  loud  cry ! 
«        «        «        * 

The  following  day  the  'Banshee/ 
all  torn  and  bruised,  was  lying  in 
a  small  harbour,  which  she  had 
reached  providentially.      I  went 
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ashore,  and  took  the  railway  to 
Southampton,  which  I  reached  that 
very  night.  I  there  made  certain 
inquiries  about  Mr.  Stephen  Black- 
wood, and  after  a  day  or  two, 
learned  that  he  had  married  a 
young  wife,  with  whom  he  had 
expected  to  receive  a  great  deal 
of  money,  but  had  been  disap- 
pointed owing  to  the  failure  of 
her  father,  who  had  been  a  mer- 
chant. They  had  not  lived  very 
happily  together,  especially  since 
he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  French  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
now  married. 

He  had  been  passionately  fond 
of  yachting,  and  used  to  force  his 
wife  to  go  with  him  on  his  first 
voyagea  But  he  was  once  caught 
in  a  storm  off  the  coast  of  France, 
and  a  sea  had  swept  her  over- 
board. At  least,  she  had  been 
seen  standing  beside  him  during 
the  gale,  though  the  men  had 
warned  him  that  she  ought  to  go , 
below ;  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
she  was  gone. 

With  some  scruples  I  offered 
the  'Banshee'  for  sale,  meaning, 
however,  to  act  the  part  of  an 
honest  vendor,  and  trusting  to 
find  some  careless  purchaser  who 
would  laugh  at  such  scruples. 
But,  strange  to  say,  I  cannot  find 
a  buyer  of  any  sort.  The  '  Ban- 
shee '  was  for  sale,  and  is  still  for 
sale.  So  that  if  any  of  our  nau- 
tical readers  should 

I  ought  to  mention,  at  the  close 
of  this  narrative,  that  no  one 
'  pooh-poohed '  the  whole  so  much 
as  '  my  friendly  physician.  Sir 
Duncan.  He  said,  and  says  still,  it 
was  all  morbid ;  that  I  had  been 
overworked  at  the  time — the  nerves 
unstrung — and  that,  probably,  the 
late  owner  was  a  decent,  respect- 
able man,  as  innocent  as  any  of 
those  children  unborn,  whose  future 
interests  Sir  Duncan  often  took 
care  of. 
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CAEDS  OF  INVITATION, 

BY    THOSE    WHO    HAVE    ACCEPTED    THEM. 


I. — A  BECEPTIOX   AT   THE  WAE  OFFICE. 


I  HAD  juBt  retnmed  from  the 
antumn  campaign,  and  my 
man  was  busy  with  my  imiform, 
as  I  lounged,  garbed  in  a  welcome 
snit  of  mufti,  in  an  easy-chair  in 
St.  James's  Street.  The  looking- 
glass  had  told  me  that  my  com- 
plexion was  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  for  at  least  some  months  to 
come,  and  my  tailor  had  found  a 
marked  difference  in  the  size  of 
my  coats — they  had  grown  too 
large  for  me.  Yes,  I  had  certainly 
undergone  a  yery  trying  ordeal. 
Those  who  slumber  in  club 
reading-rooms  and  trayel  first- 
class  on  Swiss  railways  (the  latter 
luxury,  by-thc-way,  is  a  great 
mistake;  the  cloth  coverings  of 
the  '  seconde '  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  yelyet  of  the  '  pre- 
miere') know  but  little  of  the 
miseries  of  those '  told  off '  for  duty 
in  a  flying  colunm.  Awakened 
from  one's  slumbers  at  the  hour 
usually  deyoted  to  the  last  rubber 
but  four,  to  tumble  off  a  rickety 
bed  on  to  a  waterproof  sheet,  and 
then  and  there  to  tub  in  $/  pail 
filled  with  ditch-water,  is  anything 
but  pleasant  A  meal  of  half- 
cooked  mutton,  eaten  whilst  dress- 
ing, is  anything  but  digestible; 
and  a  march  of  thirty  miles  before 
'  mess '  (the  name  exactly  denotes 
the  character  of  the  banquet) 
can  scarcely  be  described  with 
yeracity  as  a  '  constitutional.' 
But  there,  the  miserable  month 
was  oyer.  I  could  afford  to  smile 
at  the  forty  pounds  of  personal 
property  allowed  me  by  the  regu- 
lations. Once  I  had  prized  the 
articles  amounting  to  that  weight 
very   dearly,    in    spite  of   their 


homeliness;  but  now  they  were 
merely  a  collection  of  tins,  plates, 
pewter  flagons,  and  india-rubber 
basins — nothing  more.  I  sat 
smoking  my  cigar  in  silence,  with 
yisioBS  of  a  little  dissipation  in 
town,  and  a  good  deal  of  shooting 
in  the  country,  before  my  eyes. 
My  man  continued  his  brushing 
and  folding,  and  I  was  gradually 
falling  into  a  gentle  slumber,  when 
the  sharp  knock  of  a  passing 
postman  recalled  me  from  the  land 
of  dreams. 

'  A  letter,  sir,'  said  John,  with 
military  brevity.  It  vxu  a  letter — 
but  such  a  letter!  Had  the  en- 
velope contained  a  death-warrant 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised. 
Six  inches  square,  at  the  very 
least,  official  paper,  and  with  a 
pink  edition  of  the  royal  aims 
serving  as  a  seal.  What  did  it 
mean?  Had  the  authorities  dis- 
covered at  last  that  I  had  regu- 
lated the  amount  of  my  baggage 
during  .the  manoeuvres,  after 
having  accepted  the  matter  as  a 
fact  that  the  large  drawing-room 
grand  piano  weighed  only  six 
pounds  and  a  half?  Had  my 
Colonel  sent  in  a  '  confidential ' 
report,  complaining  of  my  refusal 
to  dance  at  county  balls  ?  I  pon- 
dered in  deep  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  broke  the  seal. 
I  breathed  again  as  I  found  that 
it  was  merely  a  letter  of  invita- 
tion from  '  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell,' 
requesting  me  to  honour  a  ban- 
quet at  the  War  Office  on  the 
Idth  of  September,  1872,  with 
my  presence,  '  to  meet  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Field  -  Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief.'     In  spite 
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of  its  ciyil  wording,  the  docnment 
looked  very  rnnch  like  an  order. 
The  allusion  to  the  presence  of 
that  most  popular  of  martinets, 
'  George,  Banger/  was  quite  enough 
to  overawe  a  wearer  of  scarlet 
and  gold.  So,  with  something 
like  a  sigh — for  I  hate  official  fes- 
tivity— ^I  sat  down  before  my  desk 
and  penned  an  humble  letter  of 
acceptance  to  the  card  of  invi- 
tatiofi. 

As  a  rule,  the  War  Office  is  not 
a  very  lively  place.  There  is 
something  particularly  mournful 
in  the  aspect  of  the  courtyard, 
with  its  solitary  sentry  and  de- 
pressing monument  to  Sydney 
Herbert,  as  viewed  from  the  se- 
cond window  of  the  •'  Rag.'  Until 
the  officer  commanding-in-chief 
shifted  his  head-quarters  from 
Whitehall  to  Pall  Mall,  it  was 
quite  the  thing  to  hate  the  houses 
on  '  the  other  side  of  the  way.' 
The  establishment  was  regarded 
as  the  manufactory  of  red  tape, 
and  the  birthplace  of  that  bug- 
bear of  soldiers,  the  system  of 
'  control.'  It  was  believed  that 
in  the  dismal  rooms  of  '  Subdivi- 
sion Z '  was  the  great  question  of 
coats  discussed,  and  the  rows  with 
the  Indian  Office  organized.  It 
is  the  birthright  of  a  professional 
man  to  abuse  something,  and  the 
War  Office  was  of  yore  the  target 
for  the  military  sharp-shooters. 
•  Oyer  the  way '  was  accountable 
for  everything  objectionable  to 
the  officer  and  injudicious  for  the 
private.  The  abolition  of  pur- 
chase, the  changes  of  uniform, 
the  thousand  and  one  grievances 
of  which  the  soldier  had  to  com- 
plain, were  all  attributed  to  the 
blundering  of  the  heads  of  that 
most  unpopular  department. 
When  '  the  Duke,'  attended  by 
his  staff,  seized  a  portion  of 
the  establishment  there  was  a  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  to  a  certain 
extent     Pall  Mall  began  to  be 


tolerable,  and  men  with  short 
whiskers  and  small  moustaches 
were  seen  occasionally  entering 
the  door  nearest  to  the  Carlton 
Club.  Still,  people  were  rather 
ashamed  of  the  place.  The  two 
sentries  posted  at  the  portals 
seemed  to  be  uneasy,  and  looked 
as  if  the  Mutiny  Act  alone  pre- 
vented them  from  beating  a  retreat 
into  the  area.  Moreover,  his  Royal 
Highness  refused  to  change  the 
name  of  his  ancient  abode,  and 
still  called  his  office  '  The  Horse 
Guards ;'  thus  administering  a  de-  • 
cided  snub  to  the  mansions  of 
Pall  Mall.  Under  ihese  circum- 
stances, I  felt  that  when  I  ac- 
cepted '  Mr.  Secretary's '  invita- 
tion I  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
pledging  myself  to  venture  into 
the  lion's  den. 

I  had  some  slight  personal 
knowledge  of  the  War  Office.  A 
cousin  of  mine  had  entered  the 
place  during  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign ;  and  in  paying  him  an  oc- 
casional visit  I  had  discovered 
that  the  hall  was  draughty,  and 
contained  a  marble  bust  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  that 
the  strangers'  room  was  dull,  and 
possessed  two  large  oil  paintings 
of  the  '  Judgment  of  Solomon '  and 
'Covent  Gktrdeii  Market  in  the 
Olden  Time.' 

'  Where  did  you  get  those  va- 
luable objects  of  art  from?*  I 
asked,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
my  periodical  calls. 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,'  he 
replied,  putting  his  glass  up  to 
his  eye,  and  looking  at  them  va- 
cantly ;  '  I  rather  think  they  were 
left  to  the  nation  by  somebody  or 
other.  They  have  been  here  as  ' 
long  as  I  can  remember,  and  here 
they  will  remain  until  we  discover 
a  precedent  that  will  enable  us  to 
deal  with  them.' 

'  Might  send  the  Solomon  pic- 
ture to  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  to  keep  company  with 
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Brown^  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second^  and  Smith,  of  the  time  of 
George  the  First/  I  suggested. 

'  That  would  never  do.  No 
one  would  dare  to  act  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  Did  you  no- 
tice the  sentry  at  the  gate  of  the 
courtyard  as  you  came  in  ?' 

'  To  be  sure  I  did.' 

*  Do  you  know  how  he  came  to 
be  stationed  there  ?' 

'  No/  I  confessed. 

'  Well,  it  is  said  that  a  drunken 
soldier,  who  had  been  discharged, 
yisited  the  office  one  Monday 
morning,  some  twenty  years  ago. 
The  man  forced  himself  into  the 
presence  of  the  Secretary,  and 
had  to  be  removed  by  a  police- 
man, aided  by  a  sentry  taken  from 
the  Palace  hard  by.  The  services 
of  the  sentry  were  called  into 
requisition  because  only  one  po- 
liceman could  be  found,  and  one 
policeman  was  proved  unequal  to 
the  task  of  ejecting  the  unwelcome 
visitor.  The  officer  commanding 
the  Palace  guard  suggested  that 
a  soldier  should  remain  on  duty 
in  the  War  Office  in  case  of  a  re- 
turn of  the  brawler.  This  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  soldier  was 
changed  every  two  hours  by  a 
successor  being  posted  in  his  place 
at  the  end  of  every  period.  This 
arrangement  continued  through 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
until  the  end  of  the  Veek.  It 
was  not  dropped  on  the  Sunday, 
and  has  been  in  force  ever  since !' 

'  What,  for  twenty  years  ?' 

'  Yes — night  and  day,  for  twenty 
years.' 

My  cousin  seemed  to  believe 
the  story;  and  although  I  have 
my  own  doubts  about  its  genuine- 
ness, I  cannot  deny  that  the  tale 
is  not  only  possible  but  probable. 
I,  myself,  can  vouch  for  having 
seen  the  model  of  a  sea-battery 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall  for  years. 
It  has  disappeared  now — I  wonder 
where  it  has   gone  to — perhaps 


(after  having  been  refused  at 
home)  to  Bussia.  I  had  more 
than  once  visited  other  parts  of 
the  War  Office,  and  had  come  away 
with  the  idea  that  the  place  con- 
sisted of  extremes.  It  reminded 
me  very  strongly  of  Begent  Street 
and  Soho.  Now  I  was  in  a  room 
with  a  painted  ceiling  and  a  gor- 
geously decorated  wall — now  in  a 
squalid  cupboard  that  was  better 
suited  to  dogs  than  to  men.  Long 
passages  and  mysterious  corridors 
— here  and  there  a  glass  case  con- 
taining a  sleepy  messenger  or  a 
weary  commissionnaire.  At  lunch- 
time,  a  general  atmosphere  of 
roast  mutton;  at  other  hours,  a 
smell  of  leather  and  old  pay  lists. 
There,  that  i^as  about  my  notion 
of  the  War  Office  on  days  of  re- 
laxation ;  I  mean,  when  the  place 
was  given  over  to  Mr.  Card  well 
and  his  employes.  The  establish- 
ment certainly  looked  brighter 
when  I  visited  it  on  the  13th  of 
last  September. 

Of  course,  uniform  was  de  rigueu  r 
This  being  the  case,  I  assumed 
my  tunic  and  those  easily  tar- 
nished gold  belts  which  are  only 
worn  (see  the  regulation)  at  levees, 
balls,  and  other  '  entertainments.' 
As  I  entered  the  brightly-illu- 
minated hall,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  apartment  a  mass,  not  of 
red  tape,  but  of  red  cloth.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  red  clotb, 
the  walls  were  festooned  with 
red  cloth,  and  red  cloth  appeared 
again  on  the  ceiling.  In  fact,  the 
rule  seemed  to  have  been,  '  when 
in  doubt,  hang  up  a  good  deal  of 
scarlet.'  I  felt,  for  the  moment, 
that  I  was  about  to  '  assist '  at  a 
very  gorgeous  execution.  This 
rather  unpleasant  sensation  soon 
passed  away,  as  I  met  on  every 
side  the  cheerful  faces  of  gaily 
garbed  friends  and  acquaintances. 
I  was  ushered  up  the  really  fine 
staircase  and  conducted  into  the 
apartment  usually  sacred  to  pri- 
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Tato  secretaries  and  their  visitors, 
now  converted  for  the  nonce  into 
an  ante-room.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  the  invited  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  guests  of  the 
evening.  I  may  mention  here 
that  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  had 
provided  three  saloons  for  the  use 
of  the  diners.  We  smoked  in 
the  ante-room  after  the  banquet, 
fed  in  the  council-chamber,  and 
the  third  apartment  was  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  third  saloon 
was  never  entered  by  any  one ;  as 
their  Eoyal  Highnesses,  with  the 
proverbial  geniality  of  English 
officers,  preferred  to  mix  with 
the  company  in  the  ante-room 
to  smoking  a  couple  of  cigars 
tite-h'tSte,  By-and-by  the  strains 
of  '  God  save  the  Queen '  an- 
nounced the  fact  that  the  Field- 
Marshal  Ck)mmanding  -  in  -  Chief, 
and  '  The  Prince,'  had  put  in  an 
appearance.  Without  further  ce- 
remony, a  move  was  made  to  the 
door,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  royalty  and  the 
banquet. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  room 
at  the  War  Office  is  a  splendid 
place.  It  contains  six  large  win- 
dows, from  which  may  be  seen 
<in  the  daytime)  the  garden  of 
Marlborough  House,  and  a  part 
of  the  Prince's  stables.  The 
ceiling  of  this  very  lofty  apart- 
ment is  beautifully  decorated  with 
pictures  of  Venus  rather  than  of 
Mars,  and  the  walls  are  bright 
with  trophies  of  arms,  in  which 
the  spears  of  lances  have  the  pre- 
ference. It  once  served  as  the 
dining-room  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, so  unpleasantly  remem- 
bered from  his  CuUoden  exploits 
as  '  the  Boyal  Butcher ;'  and 
many  are  the  stories  that  are  told 
of  the  room  and  its  late  owner. 
If  I  did  not  fear  to  weary  my 
readers,  I  might  fill   pages  and 


pages  of  '  London  Society '  with 
these  nearly-forgotten  tales.  As 
I  stood  near  the  horseshoe  table, 
covered  with  costly  plate  and 
surrounded  by  the  wearers  of 
gorgeous  uniforms,  I  could  not 
help  recalling  an  anecdote,  the 
relation  of  which  may  not  be  out 
of  place  in  this  sketchy  little 
article.  Its  brevity  must  serve 
as  a  recommendation.  More  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  a  dinner- 
party was  given  in  this  very  room, 
of  which  the  Duke  was  the  host, 
and  several  of  his  friends  were  the 
guests.  Amongst  those  honoured 
with  an  invitation  was  a  poor  old 
officer,  who  had  been  asked,  it  is 
said,  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
as  a  jest  to  the  more  wealthy 
diners.  During  the  banquet,  this 
poor  old  officer,  who  held  no 
higher  rank  than  lieutenant,  was 
silent  and  depressed.  The  joke 
was  a  failure,  and  he  was  soon 
forgotten.  Af^r  dinner,  a  foreign 
decoration  was  passed  round  the 
table  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
for  inspection,  and  was  handed 
in  due  course  tP  the  lieutenant. 
Before  the  party  separated,  his 
Boyal  Highness  discovered  that 
the  star  had  not  been  returned  to 
him.  He  asked  for  it,  and  it 
could  nowhere  be  found.  With 
gentlemanly  consideration  he  re- 
quested his  guests  to  turn  out 
their  pockets  before  him.  His 
command  met  with  but  one  re- 
fusal— the  lieutenant  declined  to 
obey  him,  and  left  the  presence, 
branded  as  a  thief.  The  next 
morning  the  decoration  was  dis- 
covered under  the  table  by  one  of 
the  servants,  and  was  handed  to 
the  Duke.  His  Boyal  Highness 
immediately  commanded  the  lieu- 
tenant to  appear  before  him ;  and 
then,  under  some  pressure,  the  old 
officer  confessed  that  he  would 
not  turn  out  his  pockdts  the  night 
before  because  they  contained 
food  that  he  had  secreted  for  the 
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use  of  his  sick  wife  and  starving 
children.  And  at  this  point  my 
story  ends.  I  know  not  what  bo- 
came  of  the  poor  fellow,  the  hero 
of  my  tale;  but,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Bnke  of  Camber- 
land,  I  fear  that  promotion  (at 
least,  in  the  case  of  the  old 
lieatenant)  was  not  '  rapid  in  the 
British  army.' 

The  'menu'  shows  that  Mr. 
Secretary  Cardwell  was  anxious  to 
wipe  out  the  recollection  of  regula- 
tion 'bully'  and  'control'  beef. 
The  list  of  good  things  was  printed 
in  gold,  red,  and  blue,  on  a  card  of 
green.  The  '  menu '  was  decorated 
with  medallions  containing  the 
royal  arms,  surrounded  by  the 
collar  of  the  Garter,  a  view  of  an 
encampment  in  which  hired  horses 
were  a  prominent  feature,  and  a 
not  very  imposing  sketch  of  Stone- 
henge. 

Some  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
German  and  French  guests.  'Bombs 
a  la  Strasburg,'  and  '  Jambon  a  la 
Wagram,'  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Apropos  of  our 
foreign  friends — in  the  course  of 
the  evening  I  saw  one  of  the 
officers  to  whose  charge  they  had 
been  entrusted  during  the  ma- 
noeuvres, and  asked  him  how  he 
got  on  with  them. 

'  Oh,  very  well,'  he  replied.  '  I 
had  a  little  difficulty  with  the 
representative  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  rest  were  excessively 
quiet.' 

'  What  did  the  Yankee  do  ?' 

'  He  was  a  good  fellow  enough, 
but  had  a  rooted  objection  to 
horseriding.  The  third  day  he 
refused  to  mount,  and  we  had  to 
provide  him  with  a  Haasom  cab 
during  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
formed  the  centre  of  a  hollow 
square.' 

'  What,  in  a  cab  ?' 

*Yes,   in    full,  uniform.     Our 


men  didn't  pay  much  attention 
to  him — they  thought  he  was  the 
commanding  officer  of  some  country 
Volunteer  Corps,' 

The  banquet  was  like  ordinary 
State  dinners.  It  was  enlivened 
by  the  strains  of  the  Grenadier 
band,  and  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting the  neat  programme  of 
the  Guards  with  the  rather  pre- 
tentious card  of  the  menu.  The 
chief  piece  was  a  pot-pourri  of 
'the  national  airs  of  Europe,' 
which  preceded  Gungl's  '  Abschied 
von  Mlinchen '  valse,  and  followed 
the  '  Agnus  Dei '  of  Mozart  We 
were  only  asked  to  drink  one 
toast,  '  The  Queen,'  and  then  we 
retired  en  masse  into  the  ante- 
room. 

And  now,  having  disposed  of 
the  place,  and  discussed  the  ban- 
quet, I  may  be  permitted  to  turn 
to  the  guests.  A  mass  of  colour, 
lighted  up  with  jewels  and  gold. 
Plenty  of  scarlet,  and  a  little  blue. 
Here,  standing  in  a  group  of  vete- 
rans, was  '  the  officer  commanding- 
in-chief.'  He  wore  his  field-mar- 
shal's uniform  and  all  his  medals, 
and  looked  the  very  picture  of  a 
soldier.  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  foreigners  present  must 
have  envied  us  the  liberty  of  the 
mess-room,  which  permits  a  prince 
of  the  royal  blood,  and  the  supreme 
head  of  the  army,  to  chat  with  his 
inferiors  with  perfect  ease — nay, 
even  with  familiarity.  The  Duke's 
friends  were  'Charlies,'  'Billies,' 
and  *  Harries ;'  and  yet  the  famili- 
arity was  not  of  that  kind  which 
breeds  contempt.  Not  far  from 
his  Boyal  Highness  was  Mr.  Card- 
well,  in  the  richly  -  embroidered 
uniform  of  a  Cabinet  minister.  In 
spite  of  his  sword,  and  gold  and 
bluie  tail-coat,  he  looked  every* 
inch  of  him  a  civilian.  He  talked 
affably  with  many  of  his  guests, 
paying  special  attention  to  the 
representatives  of  foreign  states. 
He  was  particularly  cheerful,  and 
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reminded  me  sfcrongly  of  a  young 
author  who  had  passed  through 
that  trying  ordeal,  the  first  night 
of  a  first  pieoe.  He  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied,  for  certainly  the 
autumn  manoBUYres  had  proved  a 
gigantic  success.  Standing  near 
the  War  Secretary,  and  talking 
to  his  own  lieutenant -colonel 
(wearing  the  gorgeous  uniform  of 
the  10th  Hussars),  was  the  Heir- 
Apparent  to  the  throne  himself« 
Looking  very  little  the  worse  for 
his  severe  illness,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  seemed  to  have  quite  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  being 
claimed  as  a  prisoner  by  a  r^- 
ment  of  militia.  And  now  I  come 
to  notabilities  of  lesser  mark. 
Here  was  the  commanding  officer 
of  one  of  the  household  brigades 
(a  plunger,  by-the-by),  who  had 
secured  eternal  renown  by  paint- 
ing the  breastplates  of  his  troopers 
a  dark  brown.  1  almost  regretted 
that  we  had  not  enjoyed  the  ex- 
citement of  a  German  invasion 
that  we  might  have  tried  con- 
clusions with  the  '  Uhlans.'  With 
Marshall's '  heavies,'  and  the '  light 
bobe '  of  Baker,  we  would  prove  a 
match  for  all  the  cavalry  in  the 
world.  So  I  thought  —  after 
dinner !      , 

Among  the  very  few  civilians 
present  I '  noticed '  (as  they  say  in 
the  'Morning  Post')  the  rising 
man  at  the  War  Office.  Bearing 
the  name  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  poets,  and  'bearded  like 
the  pard,'  he  seemed  quite  at  his 
ease  amusing  the  warriors  who 
surrounded  him.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  this,  as  this  distinguished 
individual  had  Bmelt  gunpowder, 
not  on  a  parade  ground  but  at  the 
seat  of  war.  Many  years  ago, 
when  we  had  made  a  fine  mess  of 
the  Crimean  campaign,  he  was 
despatched  to  Balaclava  to  set 
things  to  rights.  No  easy  task, 
but  one  very  easily  accomplished. 
As  I  looked  at  him  I  could  not 


help  recalling  some  of  the  stories 
I  had  heard  related  of  his  nerve 
and  sang-froid.  The  very  day  of 
his  arrival  in  the  Crimea  was  not 
without  adventure.  He  was  told 
off  to  a  tent  that  had  been  used 
as  a  dead-house !  Instead  of  being 
alarmed  he  secured  a  little  chloride 
of  lime,  and  finding  that  no  other 
accommodation  was  to  be  had,  made 
himself  as  much  at  home  as  if  he 
had  been  occupying  his  own  house 
in  London.  Before  the  enemy  he 
was  as  calm  as  in  Pall  Mall.  As- 
suredly there  are  many  heroes 
who  are  not  soldiers,  even  as  there 
are  many  soldiers  who,  1  regret  to 
say,  have  no  chance  of  ever  shining 
as  heroes.  Another  civilian  of 
note  was  the  permanent  Under- 
Secretary,  a  gentleman  who,  when 
he  represented  the  Treasury,  was 
described  in  'the  House'  as  an 
official  who  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  smoke  'cigars.'  Fresh  from 
Switzerland,  he  looked  nearly  as 
bronzed  as  the  warriors  of  the 
autumn  campaign ;  and  from  hia 
tone  and  style  it  struck  me  that 
he  was  the  very  last  man  in  the 
world  to  be  idle  when  there  was 
work  to  do. 

To  return  to  the  military.  There, 
standing  near  an  officer  (who,  by- 
the-by,  was  as  much  respected 
by  the  Prussian  chiefs  in  the  past 
as  he  is  liked  by  the  Woolwich 
cadets  in  the  present),  was  a  vete- 
ran— a  veteran  who,  in  spite  of 
his  years,  is  still  known  as  'the 
handsomest  man  in  the  service.' 
If  you  see  his  long  white  locks 
you  may  be  sure  that  '  the  Duke  * 
is  near  at  hand.  Next  to  him  was 
the  popular  general  who  is  pun- 
ningly  called,  at  Aldershot,  'the 
Hope  of  the  British  army.'  A  fine 
old  soldier,  who  knows  more  about 
cavalry  than  infantry — a  man  to 
lead  a  Balaclava  charge,  not  to 
fight  a  battle  of  Inkermann.  A 
little  bit  of  a  martinet,  perhaps, 
but  as  kindly  as  the  great  Wei- 
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lington  bimfielf.  I  remember  that 
rather  an  amtislDg  story  was  told 
about  him  when  he  commanded 
an  army  during  the  first  autumn 
manoeuvres — the  series  of  1871. 
Before  the  flying  column  was  de- 
spatched from  Gove  Ck>mmon  he 
made  a  tour  of  inspection.  Of 
course  his  appearance  provoked 
a  general  salute.  As  he  was  re- 
turning to  his  quarters  he  met  a 
militiaman,  who  i)as8ed  him  with- 
out paying  him  what  is  called  by 
the  Queen's  Begulations  a  'com- 
pliment.' 

'  Here,  you  sir !'  cried  the  (Gene- 
ral.    '  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?' 

'  Of  course  I  do — Greneral * 

'  Then  why  don't  you  salute 
me?' 

'Well,  you  are  in  a  precious 
hurry,'  replied  the  militiaman.  '  I 
was  going  to  salute  you,  but  now, 
as  you  have  made  such  a  fuss 
about  it,  I  just  shan't !' 

History  is  silent  regarding  the 
fate  of  the  presumptuous  private — 
I  know  not  whether  he  was  shot, 
hanged,  or  drawn  and  quartered. 
I  believe  that  if  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  General  Maxwell  he 
would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of — 
well,  never  mind,  the  officer  I  have 


named  does  not  love  the  militia. 
And  with  these  short  notes  I  leave 
the  subject  of  the  guests.  How- 
ever, I  may  say  that,  unhappily, 
there  is  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance amongst  soldiers.  A  mous- 
tache, short  hair,  and  military 
whiskers  —  cum  a  nose  either 
Grecian  or  Boman — and  there  you 
have  '  the  portrait  of  an  officer ' 
complete.  So  I  found  at  the 
banquet  of  the  13th  of  last  Sep- 
tember ;  and,  as  everything  in  the 
army  is  arranged '  by  regulation ' — 
the  same  thoughts  strike  the  same 
men,  even  as  the  same  words  are 
said  and  tbe  same  things  are  done 
— the  result  is  a  commonplace, 
uninteresting  uniformity.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  was  not  al- 
together sorry  when  the  signal 
was  given  to  disperse.  I  put  on 
my  military  overcoat,  made  my 
way  into  Pall  Mall,  walked  up  St. 
James's  Street,  and  was  home.  I 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  then  shifted 
Mr.  Cardwell's  letter  of  invitation 
from  the  right  side  of  my  chim- 
ney-glass to  the  left ;  for  the  recep- 
tion at  the  War  Office  had  become, 
like  many  other  things,  a  story  of 
the  i^ast. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


IT  is  towards  the  close  of  a  long, 
bright  day  in  June,  that  a 
young  collegian  enters,  somewhat 
hastily,  the  courtyard  of  an  inn 
on  the  outskirts  of  one  of  our 
university  towns. 

'  Holloa  there !'  he  calls  sharply 
to  a  skulking  ostler,  who  recog- 
nises him  with  a  touch  of  the 
forelock ; '  bring  my  horse  round, 
will  you,  and  be  quick  about  it  !* 

As  the  ostler  disappears  to  obey 
his  orders  the  young  man  leans 
lazily  against  the  stable  wall,  and 
the  traces  of  some  secret  care  or 
annoyance  are  very  visible  uj^on 
his  countenance.  He  ought  to 
possess  neither ;  for  he  is  young, 
good-looking,  affluent,  and  of  high 
birth,  being  the  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Norham :  but  what  charm 
is  there  to  make  even  earls'  sons 
invulnerable  against  the  effects  of 
the  woes  which  they  create  for 
themselves  ?  A  few  months  back 
Eric  Eeir  almost  believed  that  the 
world  was  made  for  him  and  men 
in  the  same  position  as  himself; 
to-day,  he  would  give  the  world, 
.were  it  his  own,  to  be  able  to  re- 
trace his  steps  and  undo  that  which 
is  irremediable.  And  yet  he  has 
not  completed  his  two-and-twen- 
tieth  year ! 

As  the  ostler  brings  his  horse — 
a  fine  bay  animal  of  some  value — 
up  to  his  side,  Eric  Eeir  starts  as 
though  he  had  been  dreaming,  and 
seizing  the  reins  abruptly,  is  about 
to  spring  into  the  saddle.  His 
foot,  however,  has  but  reached  the 
stirrup,  when  he  is  accosted  from 
the  other  side. 

'  Why,  Keir,  old  fojlow !  what  an 


age  it  is  since  we  met!  Where  havo 
you  been  hiding  yourself  ?  I  seem 
to  have  seen  scarcely  anything  ot 
you  during  the  whole  term.'  And 
the  hand  of  Saville  Moxon,  a  fel- 
low student,  though  not  at  the 
same  college,  is  thrust  forward 
eagerly  to  take  his  own. 

At  which,  Eric  Keir  descends  to 
earth  again  with  an  appearance  of 
being  less  pleased  than  embar- 
rassed at  this  encounter  with  his 
friend,  who  is,  moreover,  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  members 
of  his  family. 

'  If  you  have  not  seen  me, 
Moxon,  it  is  your  own  fault,'  he 
replies,  moodily ;  '  for  you  know 
where  to  find  me  when  I  am  at 
home.' 

'  Ah !  exactly  so,  my  dear  fel- 
low,— when  you  are  at  home ;  but 
have  you  any  distinct  recollection 
of  when  you  last  practised  that 
rather  negative  virtue?  For  my 
part,  I  can  affirm  that  you  have 
sported  the  oak  on,  at  least,  a 
dozen  occasions  during  the  last 
two  months,  when  I  have  been 
desirous  of  palming  my  irreproach- 
able company  upon  you.  What  do 
you  do  with  yourself  ouJ;  of  college 
hours  ?' 

At  this  question,  innocent  though 
it  appears,  Eeir  visibly  reddens,  and 
then  tries  to  cover  his  confusion  by 
a  rough  answer. 

'  Much  the  same  as  you  do,  I 
suppose ; — much  the  same  as  every 
man  does  who  is  condemned  to  be 
cooped  up  for  three  parts  of  the 
year  in  this  musty  old  town:  try 
to  forget  that  there  is  such  a 
place.' 
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But  Saville  Moxon  is  not  to  be 
put  out  of  temper  so  easily. 

*  By  riding  out  of  it,  as  yon  are 
going  to  do  now/  he  says,  with  a 
light  laugh,  as  he  lays  his  hand 
upon  the  horse's  mane.  '  Where 
are  you  bound  to,  Eric  ?' 

'  What  business  is.that  of  yours?* 
is  trembling  upon  the  lips  of  Eric 
Eeir ;  but  he  represses  the  inclina- 
tion to  utter  it,  and  substitutes  tho 
answer, '  Nowhere  in  particular.' 

'  Then  don't  let  me  detain  you. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you,  but  I  can 
walk  by  your  side  a  little  way ; — 
or,  stay :  I  dare  say  they  have  an 
animal  in  the  stables  they  can  let 
me  have,  and  we'll  take  a  gallop 
together — as  we  used  to  do  in  the 
old  days,  Keir.' 

But  to  this  proposal  Eric  Eeir 
appears  anything  but  agreeable. 

'  By  no  means,'  he  rejoins,  has- 
tily. '  At  least,  I  know  they  have 
nothing  you  would  care  to  mount ; 
and  I  am  quite  at  your  service, 
Moxon,  if  you  wish  to  speak  to 
me.    Here,  ostler !  hold  ray  horse.' 

'  But  why  should  I  keep  you 
from  your  ride  ?' 

'Because  I  prefer  it; — prefer, 
that  is  to  say,  speaking  to  a  friend 
quietly  to  howling  at  him  across 
the  road.  Let  us  turn  out  of  this 
courtyard,  where  every  wall  has 
cars  and  every  window  a  pair  of 
eyes.  And  now  what  is  your 
business  with  me  ?' 

The  young  men  have  gained  the 
road  by  this  time,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently removed  from  the  town  to 
be  very  dusty,  and  shaded  by  leafy 
trees. 

'  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
of  meeting  you  out  here,  Keir  ?'  is 
Moxon's  first  remark.  '  And  how 
long  is  it  since  you  developed 
a  taste  for  country  lanes  and 
hedges  ?' 

'  I  don't  admire  quickset  hedges 
more  than  I  ever  did ;  but  when  a 
man  rides  for  exercise,  one  direc- 
tion is  as  good  as  another.' 


'  But  what  induced  you  to  re- 
move your  horse  from  Tumhill's  ? 
Didn't  they  do  justice  to  him  ?' 

'Well — yes — *  in  a  hesitating 
manner.  '  I  had  no  particular 
.^lult  to  find  with  them ;  but  these 
Mtables  are  more  convenient.' 

'  Less  so,  I  shouild  have  ima- 
gined. Why,  you  have  nearly  a 
mile  more  to  walk  to  theuL' 

'Perhaps  I  like  walking:  any 
way,  that's  my  business.  What's 
yours?' 

At  this  curt  rejoinder,  Saville 
Moxon  turns  round  and  regards 
him  steadily  in  the  face. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Keir  ?'  he 
Fays,  kindly.  *  Are  you  ill  ?  And, 
now  I  come  to  look  at  you,  you 
have  certainly  grown  much  thinner 
since  I  saw  you  last ;  and,  if  you 
were  not  such  a  lazy  fellow,  I 
should  say  you  had  been  overwork- 
ing yourself.* 

To  which  Keir  responds,  with  a 
harsh  laugh — 

'  Yes,  Moxon,  that's  it — ^too 
much  study.  It's  an  awfully  bad 
thing  for  young  fellows  of  our  age 
— so  trying  to  the  constitution! 
Ha!  ha!  ha!' 

'  But  you  really  don't  look  your- 
self, Keir,  for  all  that.  I  am  afraid 
you  must  have  been  living  too  fast. 
Don't  do  it,  dear  old  fellow — for  all 
our  sakes.' 

The  affectionate  tone  touches 
some  chord  in  Eric  Keir's  heart, 
and  he  answers,  almost  humbly — 

'  Indeed  I  have  not  been  living 
fast,  Moxon;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  I  have  been  keeping  better 
hours  tliis  term  than  usual.  One 
comes  so  soon  to  the  conviction 
that  all  that  kind  of  thing  is  not 
only  degrading,  but  wrong.  Yet 
one  may  have  troubles,  neverthe- 
less. How  are  all  your  people  at 
home  V 

*  Very  well  indeed,  thank  you ; 
and  that  brings  me  to  the  subject 
of  my  business  with  you.  It  is  odd 
I  should  have  met  you  this  after- 
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noon,  considering  how  much  sepa- 
rated we  have  been  of  late ;  for  if 
I  had  not  done  so,  I  should  haye 
been  obliged  to  write.' 
'What  about?' 

*  I  had  a  letter  from  yonr  bro- 
ther Mmraven  this  morning.' 

'Ah! — more  than  I  had:  it's 
seldom  either  of  them  honour  me.' 

'  Perhaps  they  despair  of  finding 
you — ^as  I  almost  began  to  do. 
Any  way,  Lord  Muiraven's  letter 
concerns  you  as  much  as  myself. 
He  wants  us  to  join  him  in  a  walk- 
ing tour.' 

'  When  ?' 

'  During  the  vacation,  of  course.' 

'  Where  to  ?' 

'  Brittany,  I  believe.' 

'  I  can't  go.' 

'  Why  not  ?  it  will  be  a  jolly 
change  for  you.  And  my  brother 
Alick  is  most  anxious  to  be  of  the 
I)arty.  Fancy  what  fun  we  four 
should  have ! — ^it  would  seem  like 
the  old  school  days  coming  over 
again.' 

'When  we  were  always  together, 
and  always  in  scrapes,'  Keir  inter- 
rupts, eagerly.  'I  8hould  like  to 
go.' 

'  What  is  there  to  prevent  you  ?' 

His  face  falls  immediately. 

'  Oh  !  I  don't  know — nothing  in 
particular — only,  I  don't  fancy  it 
will  be  such  fun  as  you  imagine ; 
these  tours  turn  (mt  such  awful 
fiulures  sometimes ;  besides ' 

'  Besides — what  V 

*  It  will  be  a  great  expense ;  and 
I'm  rather  out  of  pocket  this 
term.' 

'  That  is  no  obstacle,  for  you 
are  to  go  as  Muiraven's  guest.  He 
says  especially — let  mo  see,  where 
is  the  letter  ? — ^producing  it  from 
his  pocket  as  he. speaks.  'Ah! 
here  it  is :  "  Tell  Eric,  he  is  to  be 
my  guest,  and  so  are  you  " — though, 
for  the  matter  of  that,'  continues 
Moxon,  as  he  refolds  the  letter  and 
puts  it  in  the  envelope,  'my  ac- 
cepting his  offer,  and  your  accept- 


ing it,  are  two  very  different 
things.' 

'  I  can't  go,  nevertheless ;  and 
you  may  write  and  tell  him  so.' 

'  You  had  better  write  yourself, 
Keir ;  you  may  be  able  to  give  your 
brother  the  reason,  which  you  re- 
fuse to  me.' 

After  this,  they  pace  up  and 
down  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence : 
minutes  which  appear  long  to  Erio 
Eeir,  for  he  pulls  out  his  watch 
meanwhile  to  ascertain  the  hour. 

'Keir!  are  you  in  debt?'  says 
Moxon. 

'  Not  a  penny — or,  at  all  events, 
not  a  penny  that  I  shall  be  unable 
to  pay  upon  demand.  Has  any  one 
been  informing  you  to  the  con- 
trary?' 

'  No  one — ^it  was  but  a  surmise. 
I  hope,  then, — ^I  hope  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  rumour  that  has 
reached  me,  that  you  find  more 
charms  in  a  certain  little  village, 
not  twenty  miles  from  Oxford, 
than  in  anything  the  old  town 
contains !' 

Saville  Moxon  is  hardly  pre- 
pared for  the  effect  which  his  words 
produce.  For  Eric  Eeir  stops  short 
upon  the  country  path  which  they 
are  traversing,  and  the  veins  rise 
upon  his  forehead,  and  his  whole 
face  darkens  and  changes  beneath 
the  passion  which  he  cannot  help 
exhibiting,  although  he  is  too 
courtieous  to  give  vent  to  it  with- 
out further  cause. 

'  What  village  ?'  he  demands 
quickly. 

'  Fretterley !' 

Then  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
in.  the  wrong,  and  gossip  in  the 
right,  and  that  something  he  is 
very  anxious  to  keep  secret  is  on 
the  verge  of  being  discovered,  gets 
the  better  of  Eric  Eeir's  discre- 
tion, and  he  flares  out  in  an  im- 
petuous manner,  very  much  in 
character  with  his  quick,  impulsive 
nature — 

'And  what  the  d — ^1  do  your 
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confounded  friends  mean  by  med- 
dling in  my  affairs  ?' 

*  Who  said  they  were  friends  of 
mine?'  retorts  Mozon;  and  the 
laugh  with  which  he  says  it  is  as 
oil  cast  on  the  flame  of  Eric  Eeir's 
wrath. 

'  I  will  allow  of  no  interference 
with  anything  I  choose  to  do  or 
fiay.  I  am  not  a  child,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  gaped  at,  and  cackled 
about,  by  a  parcel  of  old  women  in 
breeches ;  and  you  may  tell  your 
informant  so,  from  me,  as  soon  as 
you  please/ 

'  Keir,  this  is  folly,  and  you 
know  it.  Fretterley  and  its  doings 
are  too  near  at  hand  to  escape  all 
obserration ;  and  the  fact  of  your 
yisiting  there,  and  the  Vicar  of  the 
parish  having  three  very  pretty 
daughters,  is  quite  sufficient  to  set 
the  gossips  talking;  but  not  to 
provoke  such  an  ebullition  of  anger 
from  yourself.' 

'  I  don't  care  a  fig  about  the 
Vicar,  or  his  daughters  either !  But 
I  do  care  to  hear  that  I  can't  ride 
a  mile  in  one  direction  or  another 
without  all  Oxford  talking  of  it. 
I  hate  that  style  of  feminine  cackle 
which  some  of  the  fellows  of  the 
college  have  taken  up ;  and  I  say 
again,  that  they  are  a  sot  of  con- 
founded meddlers ;  and  if  I  catch 
anyone  of  them  prying  into  my 
concerns,  I  won't  leave  him  a 
whole  bone  in  his  body !' 

'  You  are  childish !'  exclaims 
Moxon.  '  As  I  repeated  the  report, 
Keir,  I  suppose  I  am  one  of  the 
"  confounded  meddlers"  you  allude 
to,  and  it  may  not  be  safe  for  me 
to  remain  longer  in  your  com- 
pany. And  so,  good  day  to  you, 
and  a  better  spirit  when  we  meet 
again.'  And  turning  abruptly  from 
him,  he  commences  to  walk  in  the 
direction  of  the  town.  But  slowly, 
and  somewhat  sadly:  for  he  has 
known  Eric  Keir  from  boyhood, 
and,  imperious  as  he  is  with  stran- 
gers, it  is  not  often  be  exhibits 


the  worst  side  of  his  character  to 
bis  friends. 

For  a  moment — whilst  pride  and 
justice  are  struggling  for  the  mas- 
tery within  him — Eric  looks  at  the 
retreating  figure  and  then,  with 
sudden  impulse,  he  strides  hastily 
after  Moxon,  and  tenders  him  his 
hand. 

'Forgive  me,  Saville!  I  was 
wrong — I  hardly  knew  What  I  was 
saying.' 

'  I  was  sure  you  would  confess 
it,  sooner  or  later,  Eric;  your 
faults  are  all  upon  the  surface.' 

And  then  they  shake  hands 
heartily,  and  feel  themselves  again. 

'  But  about  this  Fretterley  busi- 
ness,' says  Eric,  after  a  slight  hesi- 
tation :  '  stop  the  gossip  as  much 
as  lies  in  your  power,  there's  a 
good  fellow !  For  I  swear  to  you 
I  have  no  more  intention  of  making 
love  to  the  Vicar's  daughters,  than 
I  have  to  the  Vicar  himself.* 

'  I  never  supposed  you  had. 
But  when  young  and  fashionable 
men  persist  in  frequenting  one 
locality,  the  lookers-on  will  draw 
their  inferences.  We  are  not  all 
earls'  sons,  remember,  Eric;  and 
you  dwell  in  the  light  of  an  un- 
enviable notoriety.' 

'  Unenviable  indeed,  if  even  one's 
footsteps  are  to  be  dogged  1  And 
fancy  what  my  father  would  say,  if 
such  a  rumour  reached  his  ears !' 

'  He  would  think  nothing  of  it, 
Keir.  He  knows  that  you  love 
him  too  well  to  dream  of  making 
a  mesalliance.* 

'Who  talks  of  a  misalliance f 
interposes  the  other,  hurriedly. 

'  Myself  alone.  The  Vicar's 
daughters,  though  exceedingly 
handsome  and,  no  doubt,  very 
amiable  girls,  are  not  in  the  posi- 
tion of  life  from  which  Lord  Nor- 
ham  expects  you  to  choose  a  wife. 
He  thinks  a  great  deal  of  you,  Eric' 

'  More's  the  pity ;  he  had  much 
better  build  his  hopes  on  Muir- 
aven,  or  Cecil.' 
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'Oh!  Cecil  will  never  marry. 
Yousg  as  he  is,  he  is  marked  out 
for  a  bachelor.  And  as  for  Mnir- 
aven,  he  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  to  •  sacrifice  his  private 
instincts  to  public  interests. 
Besides,' — in  a  lowered  voice — 
*  you  should  never  forget  that, 
were  anything  to  happen  to  Muir- 
aven,  the  hopes  of  the  family 
would  be  set  upon  you.' 

'  Bon't  talk  such  nonsense, 
Moxon.  Muiraven's  life  is  worth 
ten  of  mine,  thank  God !  and  Cecil 
and  I  mean  to  preserve  our  liberty 
intact,  and  leave  marriage  for  the 
young  and  the  gay :  yourself,  'par 
exemple.' 

'  Call  a  poor  devil  who  has 
nothing  but  his  own  brains  to  look 
to  for  a  subsistence,  young  and 
gay  ?  My  dear  boy,  you'll  be  a 
grandfather  before  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  any  woman  to 
accept  my  name  and  nothing  a  year.' 

'  Ugh !' — with  a  shudder — 'what 
an  awful  prospect  1  I'd  as  soon 
hang  myself.' 

'  Well,  it  needn't  worry  you  just 
yet,'  says  Moxon,  with  a  laugh. 
'  But  I  must  not  keep  you  any 
longer  from  your  ride.  Shall  you 
be  in  your  rooms  to-morrow  even- 
ing, Keir  ?' 

*  Probably — that  is,  I  will  make 
a  point  of  being  there,  if  you  will 
come  and  take  supper  with  me. 
And  bring  over  Summers  and 
Charlton  with  you.  And  look 
here,  Moxon, — stop  this  confounded 
rumour  about  me,  at  all  hazards, 
for  heaven's  sake !" 

'  If  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  why 
should  you  object  to  its  circula- 
tion ?'  inquires  Moxon,  bluntly. 

'  There  is  no  truth  in  it.  I 
hardly  know  the  man  by  sight,  or 
his  daughters ;  but  you  are  aware 
of  my  father's  peculiarities,  and 
how  the  least  idea  of  such  a  thing 
would  worry  him.* 

'  We  should  have  Lord  Norham 
down  here  in  no  time,  to  find  out 


the  truth  for  himself.  So  it's  lucky 
for  you,  old  fellow,' — observiug 
Keir's  knitted  brows — '  that  there's 
nothing  for  him  to  find  out' 

'  Yes — of  course ;  but  I  hate 
everything  in  the  shape  of  town- 
talk,  true  or  otherwise.* 

'  There  shall, be  no  more,  if  I 
can  prevent  it,    Keir.    Good-bye  T 

'  Good-bye,  till  to-morrow  even- 
ing ;  and  don't  be  later  than  ten.' 

He  remains  on  the  spot  where 
Saville  Moxon  left  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  turns,  musingly, 
towards  the  courtyard  of  the  inn 
again. 

'  What  on  earth  can  have  put 
Fretterley  into  their  heads,'  he  pon- 
ders, '  when  I  have  been  so  scru- 
pulously careful,  that  even  the 
ostler  at  the  village  inn  doejsn't 
know  me  by  my  right  name  ?  It's 
an  awful  nuisance,  and  will  entail 
a  move  at  the  very  time  when  I 
can  least  afford  it.  My  usual 
luck  1'  And,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  Eric  Keir  re-enters  the 
stable- yard.  The  man  is  still  wait- 
ing there  with  his  horse,  and,  when 
the  gentleman  is  mounted,  he 
touches  Jiis  cap  and  asks  when  he 
may  be  expected  to  return. 

'  Impossible  to  say,'  is  the  un- 
satis&ctory  rejoinder ;  and  in  ano- 
ther minute  Keir  has  driven  his 
spurs  into  the  animal's  side  and  is 
galloping,  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  along  the  road  which  leads 
to  Fretterley. 


As  he  rides  hurriedly  and  care- 
lessly along,  his  thoughts  are  con- 
flicting and  uneasy.  His  impulsive 
and  unthinking  nature  has  led  him 
into  the  commission  of  an  act 
which  is  more  than  rash — which 
is  unpardonable,  and  of  which  he 
already  bitterly  repents;  and  he 
sees  the  effect  of  this  youthful 
folly  closing  about  him  and  hedg- 
ing him  in,  and  the  trouble  it  will 
probably  entail,  stretching  out  over 
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a  long  vista  of  coming  years,  to 
end  perhaps  only  with  his  life. 

He  knows  that  his  father  (a  most 
loving  and  affectionate  father,  of 
whom  he  has  no  fear  beyond  that 
begotten  by  the  dread  of  wounding 
his  affection)  cherishes  high  hopes 
for  him  and  expects  great  things^ 
greater  things  than  Eric  thinks  he 
has  the  power  of  performing.  For 
Lord  Muiraven,  though  a  young 
man  of  sterling  merit — *  the  dearest 
fellow  in  the  world/  as  his  brothers 
will  inform  you — is  not  clever :  lie 
knows  it  himself,  and  all  his 
friends  know  it,  and  that  £ric  has 
has  the  advantage  over  him,  not 
only  in  personal  appearance,  but 
in  brains.  And  though  it  would 
be  too  much  to  affirm  that  Lord 
Norham  has  ever  wished  his  sons 
could  change  places,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  whilst  he  looks  on 
Muiraven  as  the  one  who  shall 
carry  on  his  titles  to  a  future 
generation,  his  pride  is  fixed  on 
Eric;  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  young  fellow  has  disposed  of 
his  university  examinations,  and 
the  passport  into  society  his 
agreeable  manners  have  gained  for 
.  him,  are  topics  of  unfailing  inte* 
rest  to  the  Earl. 

And  it  is  this  knowledge,  added 
to  the  remembrance  of  a  mother- 
less childhood  sheltered  by  pater- 
nal care  from  every  sorrow,  that 
makes  his  own  conduct  smite  so 
bitterly  on  the  heart  of  Eric  Keir. 
How  could  he  have  done  it  ?  Oh  ! 
what  a  fool — what  an  ungrateful, 
unpardonable  fool  he  has  made  of 
himself !  And  there  is  no  way  out 
of  the  evil :  he  has  destroyed  that 
which  will  not  bear  patching — his 
self-respect!  As  the  conviction 
presses  home  to  him,  tears,  which 
do  him  no  dishonour,  rise  to  his 
eyes,  yet  are  forced  back  again,  as 
though  to  weep  had  been  a  sin. 
How  much  the  creatures  suffer 
who  cannot,  or  who  dare  not,  cry ! 
God  gave  ready  tears  to  women,  in 


consideration  of  their  weakness — 
it  is  only  strong  hearts  and 
stronger  minds  that  can  bear  tor- 
ture with  dry  eyes. 

But  there  is  little  trace  of  weak- 
ness left  on  the  face  of  Eric  Eeir, 
as,  after  an  hour's  hard  riding,  he 
draws  rein  before  the  village  inn  of 
Fretterley.  The  young  collegian 
seems  well  known  there ;  for  before 
he  has  had  time  to  summon  the 
ostler,  the  landlord  himself  appears 
at  the  front  door,  to  ease  him  of  his 
rein,  and  is  shouting  for  some  one 
to  come  and  '  'old  Mr.  'Amilton's 
'orse '  while  he  draws  '  Mr.  'Amil- 
ton's  beer.' 

*  Mr.  'Amilton  *  appears  to  re- 
spond but  languidly  to  the  exer- 
tions made  on  his  behalf ;  for  he 
drinks  the  beer  which  is  handed 
him,  mechanically,  and,  without 
further  comment,  turns  on  his 
heel,  much  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  landlord,  who  has  learned  to 
look  regularly  for  the  offer  of  one 
of  those  choice  cigars  of  which  the 
young  gentleman  is  usually  so 
lavish. 

'  Something  up  there,  I  bet,'  he 
remarks  to  the  partner  of  his 
bosom ;  '  getting  tired  of  her,  I 
shouldn't  wonder :  they  all  does  it, 
sooner  or  later.   Men  will  be  men.' 

'  Men  will  be  men !  men  will  be 
brutes,  you  mean!'  she  retorts  in 
her  shrill  treble;  and,  from  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  the  landlord 
thinks  it  as  well  not  to  pursue  the 
subject  any  further. 

Not  afraid  of  her  —  oh  dear 
no!  What  husband  ever  was 
afraid  of  anything  so  insignificant 

as  the  weaker  vessel  ? — only 

Well,  landlord,  have  it  thine  own 
way ;  it  does  us  no  harm ! 

Meanwhile  Eric  Keir  has  walked 
beyond  the  village,  perhaps  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  to  where  a  small 
farm  cottage,  surrounded  by  a 
garden  of  shrubs,  stands  back  from 
the  highway.  He  pushes  open  the 
painted  wicket  with  his  foot,  more 
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impetuously  than  he  need  have 
done,  and  advances  to  the  hall 
door.  Before  he  can  knock  or 
ring,  it  is  thrown  open  to  him,  and 
a  woman  flings  herself  upon  his 
neck. 

She  is  a  girl  still,  though  Bever&I 
years  older  than  himself;  but  a 
woman  is  in  the  glow  of  youth  at 
five-and-twenty :  and  this  woman 
has  not  only  youth  but  beauty. 

'  I  wish  you  would  remember, 
Myra,  that  I  am  standing  at  the 
front  door,  and  reserve  these  de- 
monstrations of  affection  for  a 
*  more  private  place.  I  have  told 
you  of  it  so  often.' 

He  disengages  her  arms  from  his 
throat  as  he  speaks,  and  her  coun- 
tenance lowers  and  changes.  U  is 
easy  to  see  that  she  is  quick  to 
take  offence,  and  that  the  repulse 
has  wounded  her.  So  they  pass 
into  the  sitting-room  in  silence, 
and  whilst  Eric  Keir,  monarch  of 
all  he  surveys,  throws  himself  into 
an  easy  chair,  she  stands  by  the 
table,  somewhat  sulkily,  waiting 
for  him  to  make  the  next  advances. 

'  Is  cdd  Margaret  at  home, 
Myra?' 

'  I  believe  so.' 

^  Tell  her  to  bring  me  some 
claret.  I  seem  to  h&ve  swallowed 
all  the  dust  between  this  and 
Oxford.' 

She  does  his  bidding,  bringing 
the  wine  with  her  own  hands,  and 
when  she  has  served  him,  she  sits 
down  by  the  window. 

'  Gome  here,  child,'  he  says  pre- 
sently, in  a  patronizing  yet  autho- 
ritative voice  that  accords  strangely 
with  his  boyish  exterior.  '  What's 
the  matter  with  you  to-day  ?  why 
won't  you  speak  to  me  ?' 

'  Because  you  don't  care  to  hear 
me  speak,'  she  answers  in  a  low 
tone,  full  of  emotion,  as  she  kneels 
beside  his  chair.  She  has  large, 
lustrous,  dark  eyes,  and  soft  brown 
hair  that  flows  and  curls  about  her 
neck,  and  a  pair  of  passionate  red 


lips  that  are  on  a  dangerous  level 
with  his  own.  What  man  could 
resist  them  ?  But  Eric  Eeir's  mous- 
tached  mouth  bends  down  to  press 
her  upturned  forehead  only.  It  is 
evident  that  she  has  lost  her  power 
to  charm  him.  Yet  his  reply  is 
not  only  patient,  but  kind. 

'  What  has  put  that  nonsense 
into  your  head  ?  Don't  make  more 
worries  than  you  need,  Myra :  we 
have  enough  already,  heaven 
knows  I* 

'  But  why  haven't  you  been  to 

see  me  for  so  many  days,  then  ? 

You  don't  know  how  long  the  time 

seems  without  you !    Are  you  get- 

.  ting  tired  of  me,  Eric  ?' 

'  Tired  V — with  a  smile  that  is 
sadder  than  a  sigh.  '  It  is  early 
days  for  you  and  me  to  talk  of 
getting  tired  of  each  other,  Myra. 
Haven't  we  made  all  kinds  of  vows 
to  pass  our  lives  together  ?* 

'  Then  why  have  you  been  such  a 
time  away  ?' 

'  I  have  had  business  to  detain 
me;  it  was  impossible  to  come 
before.' 

'  What  sort  of  business  ?' 

'  Engagements — at  college  and 
amongst  my'  friends.' 

'  Friends  whom  you  love  more 
than  me !'  she  retorts  quickly,  her 
jealous  disx)osition  immediately  on 
the  qui  vive, 

*  It  is  not  fair  for  you  to  say  so, 
Myra.  I  can  give  you  no  greater 
proof  of  my  attachment  than  I 
have  already  given.' 

'  Ah !  but  I  want  more,  Eric.  I 
want  to  be  with  you  always:  to 
leave  you  neither  day  nor  night :  to 
have  the  right  to  share  in  your 
pleasures  and  your  pains.' 

He  frowns  visibly. 

'  More  pains  than  pleasures,  as 
you  would  find,  Myra;  But  it  is 
impossible:  I  have  told  you  so 
already ;  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  forbid  it' 

'  How  can  I  tell,  when  you  are 
absent,  if  you  are  always  thinking 
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of  me  ? — if  some  other  woman  does 
not  take  my  place  in  your  heart  ?' 

'  You  must  trust  me,  Myra.  I 
am  a  gentleman,  and  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  the  case — that  it 
never  will  be.' 

*  Ah  I  but  you  cannot  tell — you 
cannot  tell !'  And  here  she  falls  to 
weeping,  and  buries  her  face  upon 
the  arm  of  his  chair. 

'  My  poor  girl !'  says  Keir,  com- 
passionately. 

Ho  does  not  love  her — that  is  to 
say,  he  does  not  love  as  he  thought 
he  did  three  months  ago,  when  he 
believed  that  he  was  doing  a  gene- 
rous and  chivalrous  thing  in  rais- 
ing her  from  her  low  estate  to  the 
position  she  now  occupies,  and 
swearing  unalterable  fidelity  at  her 
feet — but  he  feels  the  deepest 
pity,  both  for  her  and  for  himself 
— and  he  would  wipe  out  the  past 
with  his  blood,  if  it  were  possible. 

'  My  poor  girl — my  poor  Myra !' 
stroking  the  luxuriant  hair  which 
is  flung  across  his  knee — '  we  have 
much  to  forgive  each  other !  Did 
ever  man  and  woman  drag  each 
other  more  irreparably  down  than 
we  have  done  ?' 

'  You  have  ceased  to  love  me — 
I  know  you  have !'  she  continues, 
through  her  tears. 

'  Why  should  you  torture  me 
with  such  an  accusation,'  he  says, 
impatiently,  as  he  shakes  himself 
free  of  the  clinging  arms,  and, 
rising,  walks  to  the  window, '  when 
I  have  already  assured  you  that  it 
is  not  true?  What  have  I  done  to 
make  you  imagine  I  am  changed?' 

'  You  do  not  come  to  see  me — 
you  do  not  caress  me — you  do  not 
even  look  at  me  as  you  used  to  do.' 

'  Good  heavens !  for  how  long 
do  you  expect  me  to  go  on  "look- 
ing " — whatever  that  operation  may 
consist  of? 

'Oh,  Eric!  you  cannot  deceive 
me :  you  know  you  are  sorry  that 
we  ever  met.' 

Sorry— ay,  God.  knows  that  he 


is  sorry ;  but  he  will  not  tell  her 
so.  Yet  neither  will  he  fly  to  her 
embrace,  as  three  months  back  he 
would  have  done,  to  assure  her 
that  she  does  his  love  a  cruel 
wrong  by  the  suspicion.  He  only 
stands  quietly  by  the  open  window, 
and  taking  a  cigar  from  his  case, 
lights  it  and  commences  smoking ; 
whilst  she  continues  to  sob,  in  an 
angry,  injured  manner,  by  the  arm- 
chair where  he  left  her. 

'  Myra !  I  have  but  a  short  time 
to  stay  here  to-day ;  why  shouldn't 
we  pass  it  pleasantly  together? 
Upon  my  word,  if  you  go  on  like 
this  every  time  we  meet,  you  will 
make  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  me. 
Gome — dry  your  eyes,  like  a  good 
girl,  and  tell  me  what  you  have 
been  doing  since  I  saw  you  last' 

She  dashes  away  her  tears,  and 
rises  from  her  kneeling  posture; 
but  there  is  still  a  tone  of  sullen- 
ness  or  pride  in  the  voice  with 
which  she  answers  him. 

'  What  should  I  have  been  doing, 
but  waiting  for  your  arrival  ?  I 
should  have  gone  to  Oxford,  most 
probably,  and  tried  to  find  your 
rooms,  if  you  had  not  appeared 
this  evening.' 

'You  had  better  not  attempt 
that,'  he  says,  decisively. 

'  But  you  neglect  me,  Eric  : 
even  old  Margaret  remarks  it ;  and 
the  Vicar  said ' 

'  The  Vicar !'— starting.  'When 
did  you  see  the  Vicar  ?* 

'  The  day  before  yesterday,  when 
he  called  here.' 

'  Who  let  him  in  ?' 

'  /  did !'— rather  defiantly.  '  Old 
Margaret  was  out.' 

'  And  what  communication 
passed  between  you  ?' 

'  He  asked  if  my  name  was  Mrs. 
Hamilton  ?— and  I  said  "  Yes." ' 

'  What  on  earth  made  you  say 
so? 

'  Well  —  haven't  you  always 
called  me  Mrs.  Hamilton  ?  Isn't 
it  the  name  I  go  by  in  the  village  ?' 
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'  Not  through  my  means^  Myra. 
I  haye  neyer  mentioned  you  to  any- 
body, in  Fretterley  or  out  of  it. 
And  pray,  what  had  the  Yicar  to 
«ay  to  "  Mrs.  Hamilton  ?" ' 

'  He  asked  if  you  were  Mr.  Ha- 
milton: he  has  seen  you  riding 
through  the  village,  and ' 

'Don't  tell  me  that  you  con- 
nected our  names  together  before 
him !'  interrupts  Eeir,  with  a  look 
of  anger. 

*  Well ! — ^what  was  I  to  say  ?' 

*  W?iat  were  you  to  say  f  You 
knew  well  enough  what  to  say  to 
get  yourself  or  me  out  of  a  scrape, 
a  few  months  back.  But  I  see 
through  your  design,  Myra — ^you 
want  to  force  me  to  do  that  against 
which  you  know  I  am  determined.' 

'  I  cannot  bear  this  continual 
separation,'  she  replies ; '  it  is  kill- 
ing me.  I  cannot  liye  without  you.' 

'  Listen  to  me,  Myra,'  he  says, 
approaching  closer  to  enforce  his 
argument.  'Tou  say  you  cannot 
bear  this  separation;  but  if  you 
attempt  to  elude  it  by  any  devices 
of  your  own,  you  shall  never  see  me 
again.  You  cannot  say  that  I  have 
deceived  you :  you  threw  in  your 
lot  with  mine  of  your  free  consent ; 
more  than  that — ^you  urged  me  to 
the  step  which  has  brought,  God 
knows,  its  retribution  with  it. 
But  if  you  make  our  position 
public,  you  will  do  me  an  irreme- 
diable wrong,  and  injure  your  own 
cause.     So  I  warn  you !' 

'  Of  what  ?' 

'  That  suspicion  has  already 
fallen  upon  me  for  being  foolish 
enough  to  visit  you  so  openly ;  so 
much  so,  that  I  had  decided,  before 
coming  here  to-day,  to  move  you 
as  soon  as  possible  from  Fretterley; 
and  if  the  rumour  is  not  stopped, 
by  that  means,  I  shall  go  away  ' 
till  it  is  forgotten.' 

'  Where  ?'  she  inquires,  breath- 
lessly. 

'  In  the  coimtry,  or  abroad ; — 
anywhere  to  baulk  the  gossips.' 
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'  And  without  me,  Eric  ?' 

'  Without  you?  Of  course.  What 
good  would  it  do  if  I  took  you 
with  me  ?  Why,  if  the  least  hint 
of  such  a  thing  were  to  reach  my 
father's  ears,  he  would  ask  me  all 
about  it,  and  I  should  tell  him  the 
truth.  I  have  never  told  him  any- 
thing but  the  truth,'  adds  the 
young  fellow,  simply ;  *  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  kill  him.' 

'  And  you  would  give  me  up  for 
your  father  ?'  she  says,  quickly. 

'A  thousand  times  overl  My 
father  is  everything  in  the  world 
to  me;  and  I  can't  think  how  I 
ever  could  have  permitted  myself 
to  do  that  which  would  so  much 
grieve  him.' 

A  dark  fitush  overspreads  her 
handsome  features  as  she  hears 
the  unpalatable  truth,  and  her  full 
breast  heaves  and  her  lips  tremble 
with  the  deep  pain  it  causes  her. 
She  is  passing  through  the  greatest 
agony  a  woman  is  capable  of  feel- 
ing :  coming  graduaUy,  but  surely, 
to  the  conviction  that  her  reign  is 
over,  her  empire  overthrown — that 
she  has  lost  her  place  in  her  lover's 
heart. 

And  she  loves  him  so  passion- 
ately: she  has  always  cared  for 
him  far  more  than  he  has  done  for 
her,  and  his  increasing  coldness 
drives  her  mad. 

'  You  said  that  I  was  everything 
in.  the  world  to  you,  three  months 
ago,'  she  answers,  with  set  teeth. 

'  I  know  I  did ;  and  at  the  time 
I  believed  it  to  be  true.  But  I 
have  told  you,  Myra,  what  a  proud, 
high  family  mine  is,  and  how  sel- 
dom their  escutcheon  has  been 
tarnished  with  dishonour.  And — 
forgive  me  for  saying  so — I  know 
it  is  my  own  fault,  but  I  cannot 
help  being  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  1  have  tarnished  it  now.  And 
my  poor  father  thinks  so  much — 
too  much  of  me ;  I  feel  as  though 
I  should  never  be  able  to  look  him 
in  the  face  again.'    And  with  that, 
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Eric  Eeir  buries  his  own  face  in 
his  hands. 

She  taps  the  floor  impatiently 
•with  her  foot. 

'  Yon  are  ashamed  of  me,  Eric' 

'  I  am  bitterly  ashamed  of  my- 
selff  and  of  all  that  has  passed 
between  ns.' 

'  It  wonkl  have  been  better  if 
we  had  never  met' 

'  Far  better — both  for  yon  and 
for  myself.  Who  conld  think 
otherwise  ?' 

'  It  wonld  be  better,  perhaps,  if  I 
were  dead.' 

'  It  wonld  be  better  if  we  wore 
both  dead/  he  exclaims  bitterly; 
'  or  had  died  before  we  saw  each 
other.  Oh,  Myra — Myra !  why  will 
you  wring  snch  cruel  truths  from 
my  mouth?  you  have  been  the 
death  of  all  good  things  in  me.' 

He  lifts  his  face  to  hers,  and  she 
is  shocked  to  see  the  pain  por- 
trayed there.  She  is  an  illiterate, 
low-bom  woman,  with  nothing  to 
recommend  her  beyond  her  beauty 
and  her  fierce  love  for  him,  which, 
yet,  is  like  the  love  of  an  unrea- 
soning animal,  oyerpowering  when 
encouraged,  and  apt  to  turn  the 
first  time  it  is  thwarted.  But  she 
has  one  indomitable  passion — pride, 
and  it  is  stirring  and  working  in 
her  now. 

'  Would  you  1)0  happy  if  you 
could  undo  the  past?'  she  says  in  a 
low  voice;  'if  there  had  been  no 
such  person  as  me  in  the  world, 
and  you  had  never  fancied  that 
you  loved  me  ?' 

'  Happy  /'  he  answers,  with  a 
sad  laugh.  '  I  should  be  happy  if 
I  could  wipe  out  the  remembrance 
with  my  blood :  if  I  could  go  about 
the  world  with  a  free  conscience  at 
the  expense  of  everything  that  I  pos- 
sess. But  come,  Myra,  let  us  talk  no 
more  of  impossibilities.  The  past  is 
past,  my  child,  and  nothing  you  or 
I  can  say  will  ever  undo  it.  Let 
us  think  of  the  present  It  is 
necessary  you  should  leave  Fret- 


terley; — ^where  would  you  like  to 
go?' 

'  I  don't  care.  You  may  choose 
for  me.' 

'  Very  well,  then ;  I  will  think 
the  matter  over,  and  let  you  know. 
I  shan't  be  able  to  come  here  to- 
morrow, as  I  have  an  engagement 
in  the  town;  but  the  day  after  you 
may  depend  on  seeing  me.  Do  you 
want  any  money  V — ^taking  out  his 
purse. 

But  she  shrinks  from  the  note 
he  offers  her  as  though  it  had  been 
a  serpent. 

'  No— no  I  I  am  not  in  want  of 
it:  I  have  plenty  to  serve  my 
need.' 

'  All  the  better  for  me,'  he  says, 
laughing.  He  has  recovered  his 
spirits  again ;  clouds  are  not  long 
in  passing  with  the  young. 

'  Well — good-bye,'  he  continues, 
as  he  takes  the  girl  in  his  arms 
and  kisses  her,  in  a  fraternal 
manner,  on  the  cheek.  '  It's  a 
shame  of  me  to  have  made  those 
pretty  eyes  so  red!  Don't  think 
twice  of  what  I  have  said,  Myra ; 
you  urged  me  on  to  it  with  your 
cross-questioning,  and  you  know  I 
lament  this  business  for  both  our 
sakes ;  but  the  dark  mood  will  be 
gone  to-morrow.  It's  nothing  tm- 
usual,  after  three  months  of  honey- 
moon, my  dear.' 

She  clings  to  him  frantically 
close,  but  she  says  nothing. 

'  Why,  won't  you  say  good-bye  ? 
Then  I  mast  go  without  it,  for  I 
have  no  more  time  to  lose.' 

He  is  moving  towards  the  door, 
when  she  flies  after  him,  and  almost 
stifles  him  in  her  embrace. 

'  Oh  I  good-bye,  my  love ! — ^my 
darling! — ^my  own,  own,  dearest 
love !' 

She  showers  kisses,  almost 
roughly  on  his  mouth,  his  eyes, 
his  brow :  kisses  which  he  accepts 
rather  philosophically  than  other- 
wise, and  from  which  ho  frees 
himself  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
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Alaa!  for  the  loye  of  one-and- 
twenty,  when  it  begins  to  tempet 
its  enthusiasm  with  philosophy ! 

As,  with  a  cheerfal  nod^hetnms 
out  of  the  wicket  gate,  the  woman 
stands  gazing  after  him  as  though 
she  has  been  turned  to  stone ;  and 
when  he  has  finally  disappeared, 
she  groi)es  her  way  back  to  the 
sitting-room,  and  casts  herself 
headlong  on  the  floor. 

'  Gone — gone !'  she  moans ;  '  all 
gone,  and  my  life  gone  with  it ! 
Oh!  I  wish  that  I  was  dead — 
I  wish  that  I  was  buried — I  wish 
that  I  could  neither  feel  nor  think 
— I  am  nothing  to  him  now ' 


She  lies  there  for,  perhaps,  an 
hour,  sobbing  and  moaning  to 
herself;  and  is  only  roused  by  the 
entrance  of  the  old  woman  she 
calls  Margaret,  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  her  tea,  and  whose  grunt 
at  perceiTing  her  attitude  is  half 
of  compassion  and  half  of  con- 
tempi 

'  Lord  ha'  mussy  1'  she  exclaims^ 
'  and  whateyer  are  you  a  lying  on 
the  boards  for  ?* 

This  woman,  who  is  clothed 
and  kept  like  one  of  gentle  birth, 
and  by  whom  she  is  fed  and  paid 
her  wages,  is  yet  not  addressed 
by  Mai^axet  in  terms  befitting  a 
servant  to  use  towards  her  mis- 
tress. The  poor  are  ever  keenest 
at  detecting  a  would-be  lady  from 
a  real  one. 

The  fiuniliar  tone  affronts  Myra ; 
she  reads  in  it^  not  sympathy,  but 
rebellion  against  her  new-bom 
dignity,  and  she  rises  and  sweeps 
out  of  tiie  room,  without  deigning 
to  notice  the  presence  of  her  fete- 
totum. 

But  the  bed-room  is  solitary 
and  full  of  sad  remembrance,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  she  emerges  from 
it,  dressed  for  walking,  and  saun- 
ters in  the  garden. 

It  is  a  qu£er  little  nest  that 


Eric  Keir  has  chosen  for  her,  being 
originally  intended  for  the  game- 
keeper's cottage  on  an  estate  which 
has  long  since  been  parted  with, 
acre  by  acre,  and  its  very  name 
sunk  in  the  obscurity  of  three  or 
four  small  farms;  so  that  the 
cottage  stands  alone  in  the^dst 
of  wheat  and  barley  fields ;  and  it 
is  through  one  of  these,  where  the 
grain,  young,  and  green,  and  ten- 
der, and  not  higher  than  a  two- 
years'  child,  springs  up  on  each 
side  of  her,  that  Myra,  still 
burning  as  under  the  sense  of  a 
deep  outrage,  takes  her  way.  A 
resolution  has  been  growing  up 
in  her  heart  during  the  last  hour 
which,  betwixt  its  pride  and  stub- 
bonmess,  it  will  not  easily  re- 
linquish— ^the  resolution  to  part 
with  Eric  £eir. 

It  wrenches  her  very  soul  even 
to  think  of  such  a  thing,  and  as 
she  resolyes  impossible  ways  and 
means  for  its  accomplishment, 
her  breath  is  hardly  drawn ;  but 
she  has  a  will  of  iron,  and  he  has 
wounded  her  in  her  most  vul- 
nerable part  As  she  paces  slowly 
up  and  down  the  narrow  field- 
path,  the  jealous,  angry  tears 
scarce  dried  upon  her  cheeks,  she 
hears  a  rustle  in  the  com  b^iind 
her,  and  the  next  moment  some  one 
touches  her  upon  the  shoulder. 

Myra  is  not  chicken-hearted, 
but  she  is  quick  to  resent  an 
insult 

'  How  dare  you  T  she  commences, 
angrily;  but  as  she  turns  and 
faces  the  intruder,  her  tone  is 
changed  to  one  of  consternation. 

'  Lord  above  1'  she  continues 
faintly.  '  How  did  you  ever  find 
me,  Joel  ?' 

She  is  so  taken  by  surprise 
that  she  has  tumed  quite  pale, 
and  the  hand  she  offers  him  is 
fluttering  like  a  bird. 

'  Find  you !'  exclaims  the  new- 
comer (who,  it  may  be  as  well  at 
once  to  state,  stands  in  the  re- 
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lationship  of  cousin  to  her),  '  I 
would  haT6  found  you,  Myra,  if 
you  had  been  at  the  furthest  end 
of  the  whole  world.' 

'  Aunt's  not  here,  is  she  ?'  in- 
quires Myra,  with  the  quick  fear 
that  a  woman  in  her  equivocal 
position  has  of  encountering  the 
reproaches  of  one  of  her  own  sex ; 
'  you're  sure  you're  alone,  Joel  ?' 

'  I'm  all  alone,  Myra.  Mother 
has  enough  to  do  to  get  her  Hying, 
without  coming  all  the  way  from 
Leicestershire  to  look  after  you. 
But  I  couldn't  rest  till  I'd  seen 
you :  I  couldn't  belieye  what  I've 
heard,  except  from  your  own  lips. 
Tou'ye  most  broke  my  heart, 
Myra.' 

'  He  is  an  uncouth,  countryfied^ 
looking  fellow,  without  any  beauty, 
except  such  as  is  conveyed  by  his 
love  and  his  sorrow;  but  as  he 
stands  there,  sheepishly  enough, 
looking  down  upon  the  hand  he 
still  holds  between  his  own,  he 
commands  all  the  respect  due  to 
the  man  who  has  done  nothing 
for  which  he  need  blush. 

His  earnestness  seems  to  touch 
the  girl,  for  she  is  silent  and  hangs 
down  her  head. 

'  When  we  heard  that  you  had 
left  the  situation  in  the  hotel 
where  father  placed  you,  and  with- 
out a  word  of  warning,  we  couldn't 
credit  ii  But  some  words  as  the 
master  wrote  to  mother  made  us 
think  as  all  wasn't  right  with 
you ;  and  when  weeks  and  months 
went  by  and  we  didn't  hear  no- 
thing, I  began  to  fear  it  was  true. 
So  I  travelled  up  from  home,  little 
by  little,  doing  a  job  here  and  a 
job  there,  till  I  got  to  Oxford,  and 
could  speak  with  the  master  my- 
self;  and  though  he  couldn't  sa- 
tisfy me  as  to  your  whereabouts,  I 
came  to*  it  by  constant  inquiry, 
and  reached  Fretterley  last  night. 
And  now,  Myra,  come  home  with 
me.  I  don't  want  to  make  no 
words  about  it:  I  don't  want  to 


hear  nothing  of  what  you've  been 
doing — 'twould  only  cut  me  up — 
but  say  you'll  come  back  to  the 
old  place  in  Leicestershire,  and 
then  I  shan't  think  my  journey's 
been  took  in  vain.' 

He  looks  her  in  the  eyes  as  he 
concludes,  and  she,  unable  to  stand 
his  scrutiny,  drops  her  head  upon 
his  rough  velveteen  shoulder,  and 
begins  to  cry. 

'  Oh,  Joel !  if  I  could  only  tell 
you.* 

'  Tell  me,  my  poor  lass !  where's 
the  use  of  your  telling  me :  can't 
I  read  the  signs  you  carry  about 
you?  What's  the  meaning  of  a 
purple  silk  gown  with  lace  frip- 
peries upon  your  back,  and  a  'pair 
of  gold  drops  in  your  ears,  if  it 
don't  mean  shame  f ' 

'  No  1  no  1  not  that  1'  she  cries, 
recoiling  from  him. 

'  I  shall  think  less  of  you,  Myra, 
if  you  call  it  by  any  other  name. 
But  the  old  home's  open  to  you, 
my  dear,  all  the  same — open  to 
receive  and  shelter  you  whenever 
you  choose  to  come  back  to  it, 
though  you  can't  never  bring  the 
joy  to  it  now  that  I  once  thought 
you  would.' 

The  old  homel  How  little  she 
has  thought  of  it  of  late !  yet  she 
can  see  it  in  her  mind's  eye,  as 
she  stands  pondering  his  words. 
It  was  not  a  particularly  happy 
home  to  her:  the  homes  of  the 
poor  seldom  are.  She  had  known 
hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cold,  and 
occasionally  the  sound  of  harsh 
words  within  its  limits,  yet  the 
memory  of  the  dull  life  she  led 
there  seems  very  peaceful  now, 
compared  to  the  excited  and 
stormy  scenes  through  which  she 
has  passed  since  leaving  it. 

The  old  home!  It  was  not  a 
paradise,  but  it  was  more  like 
home  to  the  low-bom  girl  than 
daily  association  with  a  companion 
who  is  as  far  above  her  in  birth 
as  in  intellect,  and  has  grown  but 
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too  conscious  of  the    golf  that 
lies  between  them. 

Joel  Cray  takes  her  fit  of  mus- 
ing for  hesitation,  and  recom- 
mences his  persuasion. 

'  I  daresay  he,  whoever  he  may 
be — for  I  know  there's  a  man  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this,  Myra, 
(curse  him)/  he  adds  par  parens 
ihe^e — '  I  daresay  he  does  all  he 
can  to  persuade  you  that  he  loves 
you  better  than  himself,  and  will 
be  constant  to  you  till  deaths 
but ' 

'  He  does  not/  she  interrupts 
eagerly,  in  defence  of  the  absent. 

'  What !'  replies  Joel,  lost  in 
astonishment,  '  he's  sick  of  you 
already !  He  steals  you  away  from 
an  honest  &mily  and  an  honest 
employment  to  make  a * 

'  Stop !'  cries  Myra,  in  a  Toice 
of  authority. 

'  What  am  I  to  stop  for?* 

'  Tou  shall  not  call  me  by  that 
name :  it  is  a  lie.' 

'  I  wish  to  God  you  could  prove 
it,  Myra.  What  are  you,  then — his 
wi/ef 

'  Of  whom  are  you  talking?' 
with  passionate  confusion.  '  How 
do  you  know  that  there  is  any 
one?  What  right  have  you  to 
come  and  bully  me  in  this 
manner?* 

'Myra!  we  were  brought  up 
together  from  little  children ;  my 
mother  was  like  your  mother,  and 
my  home  was  your  home;  and 
long  before  yon  saw  this  chap,  you 
knew  that  I  loved  you  and  looked 
to  wed  you  when  the  proper  time 
came — that's  my  right  1  And  now, 
as  we  stand  in  God's  sight  toge- 
ther, tell  me  the  truth.  Are  you 
married  to  the  man,  or  are  you 
not?' 

At  this  point-blank  question, 
she  trembles,  and  grows  red  and 
white  by  turns,  shrinking  from 
the  stem  glance  he  fixds  on  her. 

'  Joel !  don't  look  at  me  after 
that  fashion,  for  I  can't  bear  it! 


0,  Joel!  you  used  to  love  me. 
Take  me  back  to  aunt,  and  the  old 
place,  and  the  children,  for  there's 
no  one  wants  me  here/ 

'  My  poor  lass !  is  it  really  as 
bad  as  that — only  three  months, 
and  tired  of  you  already?  Well, 
well !  you'd  better  have  taken  me, 
perhaps,  after  all — you've  made  a 
sorry  bargain,  Myra.' 

'  0,  Joel !  I  love  him — ^I  love 
him  beyond  everything  in  the 
world.  He  is  so  clever,  and  so 
handsome,  and  so  good  to  me. 
But  I  ain't  fit  for  such  as  he  is  : 
I  feel  it  at  every  turn.  I  can't 
talk,  nor  behave,  nor  look  as  he 
would  wish  me  to  do,  and ' — in  a 
lower  voice — '  he  is  (uhamed  of 
me,  Joel.' 

Poor  Joel  has  been  silently 
writhing  under  the  mention  of  his 
rival's  attributes,  but  the  last 
clause  is  too  much  for  him. 

'  Ashamed  of  you !  the  d  ^d 
villain!  he  ain't  worthy  to  touch 
you.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  my 
fingers  this  moment  at  his  wissen  1' 

'  Hush,  Joel !  don't  say  such 
awful  things,  but — ^but — '  with 
a  choking  sob,  '  I'm  nothing  but 
a  worry  to  him  now:  he  wishes 
we  had  never  met:  he  wishes  I 
was  dead,  and  he  was  rid  of  me.' 

'  Will  you  come  home  with  me, 
or  will  you  not?'  shouts  Joel, 
whose  patience  is  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted. '  If  you  stand  there, 
Myra,  a  telling  me  any  more  of 
his  insults,  I  swear  I'll  hunt  him 
down  like  a  dog,  and  set  fire  to 
every  stick  and  stone  that  he  pos- 
sesses. Ah!  you  think,  perhaps, 
that  I  don't  know  his  name,  and 
so  he's  safe  from  me;  but  its 
'Amilton — there's  for  you — and  if 
you  disappoint  me,  I'll  soon  be 
upon  his  track.' 

'  0,  Joel !  don't  be  hard  on 
me :  you  can't  tell  how  I  feel  the 
parting  with  him.' 

She  turns  her  streaming  eyes 
upon  the  cottage,  whilst  he,  un- 
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able  to  bear  the  sight  of  her  dis- 
tress, paces  up  and  down  uneasily. 

'  Then  you  mean  to  come  back 
with  me,  Myra  ?' 

'  Yes — ^yes — to-morrow/ 

'  To-morrow  you'll  haye  changed 
your  mind/ 

'  What  will  there  be  to  change 
it?'  she  answers,  passionately. 
'  How  can  anything  undo  his 
words  ?  He  says  I  have  been  the 
death  of  all  good  things  in  him : 
that  if  it  was  possible  he  would 
wipe  out  even  the  memory  of  me 
with  his  blood;  with  his  blood, 
Joel,  think  of  that  1' 

'  Well,  them's  insults,  whatever 
they  may  mean,  that  you've  no 
right  to  look  over,  Myra;  and  if 
you  won't  settle  'em,  I  shall.' 

'  You  would  not  harm  him, 
Joel !'  fearfully. 

'  I'd  break  every  bone  in  his 
body,  if  I'd  the  chance  to,  and 
grateful  for  it.  But  if  you'll  pro- 
mise to  give  him  up  without  any 
more  to-do,  and  come  back  home 
with  me,  I'll  leave  him  to  Pro- 
vidence. He'll  catch  it  in  the  next 
world,  if  not  in  this.' 

'  I  have  promised—- I  will  do  it — 
only  give  me  one  more  night  in 
the  place  where  I  have  been  so 
happy.' 

He  is  not  very  willing  to  grant 
her  this  indulgence,  but  she  ex- 
acts it  from  him,  so  that  he  is 
obliged  to  let  her  have  her  way, 
and  passes  the  next  twelve  hours 
in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  fear, 
lest  he  should  appear  to  interpose 
his  authority,  or,  after  a  night's 
reflection,  she  should  play  him  false, 
and  decide  to  remain  where  she 
is. 

But  Joel  Cray  need  not  have 
been  afraid. 

Myra  spends  the  time  indeed 
no  less  perplexedly  than  he  does ; 
but  those  who  knew  her  innate 
pride  and  selfwill  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  guessing  that  it 
would  come  off  conqueror  at  last. 


'  He  would  give  me  up  a  thou- 
sand times  over  for  his  father/ 
she  keeps  on  repeating,  when  she 
finds  her  strength  is  on  the  point 
to  fail ;  '  he  said  so,  and  he  means 
it,  and  sooner  or  later  it  would  be 
my  fate.  And  I  will  not  stay  to 
be  given  up :  I  will  go  before  he 
has  the  chance  to  desert  me.  I 
will  not  be  told  again  that  I  tar- 
nish his  honour,  and  that  we  had 
better  both  be  dead  than  I  live 
to  disgrace  him. 

'  I  cannot  bear  it  I  love  him 
too  much  to  be  able  to  bear  it 
Perhaps,  when  he  bears  that  I 
am  gone,  and  comes  to  miss  me 
(I  am  sure  that  he  will  miss  me), 
he  may  be  sorry  for  the  cruel 
things  he  said,  and  travel  England 
over  till  he  finds  me,  and  asks  me 
to  come  back  to  him  again.' 

The  soft  gleam  which  her  dark 
eyes  assume  as  the  thought  strikes 
her,  is  soon  chased  away  by  the 
old  sore  memory. 

'But  he  will  never  come;  he 
only  longs  to.  be  quit  of  me  that 
he  may  walk  with  a  free  con- 
science through  the  world,  and  I 
am  the  stumbling-blook  in  his 
way.  0!  he  shall  never  say  so 
again:  he  shall  know  what  it  is 
to  be  free:  he  shall  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  say  such  bitter 
truths  to  me  again.' 

And  so,  with  the  morning  light, 
the  impetuous,  unreasoning  crea- 
ture, without  leaving  sign  or  trace 
behind  her  to  mark  which  way 
she  goes,  resigns  herself  into  the 
hands  of  Joel  Cray,  and  flies  from 
Fretterley. 


When,  according  to  promise, 
Eric  Keir  pays  another  visit  to 
the  gamekeeper's  cottage,  there  is 
only  old  Margaret  to  open  the 
door  and  stare  at  him  as  though 
she  had  been  bewitched. 

'  Where  is  your  mistress  ?'  he 
says,  curtly:   the    expression    of 
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old  women's  faces  not  possessing 
much  interest  for  him. 

'  Lor,  sir !  she's  gone.' 

'  Gone !  where — into  the  village  ?' 

*  0 !  deary  me !  I  knows  nothing 
about  it :  she  never*  spoke  to  me. 
How  could  I  tell  but  what  she'd 
left  by  your  orders  ?' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  Has 
Mrs.  Hamilton  left  Fretterley  V 

'  Yes,  sir — ^I  suppose  so.  I  haven't 
seen  nothing  of  her  since  yesterday 
morning.' 

'  Impossible ! — without  leaving 
a  note  or  any  explanation  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  if  you'll  find  a 
note  amongst  her  things,  sir! 
they're  just  as  she  left  'em:  I 
haven't  touched  nothing;  I  knows 
my  place  better;  and  I'd  rather 
you'd  find  out  the  truth  for  your- 
self, though  I  has  my  suspizzions, 
of  course,  which  we're  all  liable 
to,  rich  and  poor  alike.  But  I 
haven't  worried  neither,  knowing 
there's  no  call  to  fear  but  what 
my  wages  will  be  all  right  with 
an  honourable  gentleman  like 
yourself.' 

He  makes  no  effort  to  restrain 
her  cackle,  but  passes  through 
.  the  door  she  has  thrown  open  in 
silence,  and  enters  the  deserted 
eitting-room.  He  does  not  know 
if  he  is  awake  or  asleep :  he  feels 
as  if  he  were  moving  in  a  dream. 

Gone!  Left  him!  without  the 
intention  of  returning !  It  is  im- 
possible ;  she  must  mean  to  come 
back  again:  she  is  playing  a 
foolish  trick,  in  hopes  of  frighten- 
ing him  into  compliance  with  that 
which  she  has  so  often  asked,  and 
he  refused.  But  neither  in  bed 
or  sitting-room  can  Eric  Keir  dis- 
cover the  least  indication  that 
Myra's  absence  is  to  be  a  tempo- 
rary one;  nor  a  written  line  of 
threatening  or  farewell.  On  the 
contrary,  she  has  taken  all  the 
eintplest  articles  of  her  attire  with 
her,  and  left  behind,  strewn  on 
the  floor  in  proud  neglect,  the 


richer  things  with  which  he  has 
provided  her.  Weary,  and  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  freak 
on  the  part  of  one  who  has  ap- 
peared so  entirely  devoted  to  him- 
self, Eric  returns  to  the  lower 
room,  and  summons  old  Margaret 
to  his  side. 

'  I  can  find  nothing  to  account 
for  Mrs.  Hamilton's  departure. 
What  do  you  mean  by  having 
your  suspicions?'  ho  inquires  in 
a  determined  voice.  • 

'  Well,  sir — deary  me !  don't 
take  offence  at  what  I  say;  but 
truth  is  truth,  and  your  lady 
didn't  leave  this  house  alone,  as 
my  own  eyes  is  witness  to.' 

His  face  flushes,  and  as  he  puts 
the  next  question  he  shades  it 
with  his  hand. 

'  Who  did  she  leave  it  with, 
then  ?  Speak  out,  woman,  and  don't 
keep'  me  waiting  here  for  ever !' 

'  0  lor,  sir !  don't  take  on  so, 
there's  a  dear  gentleman.  I  can't 
rightly  tell  you,  sir,  never  having 
seen  the  young  man  before;  but 
he  was  hanging  about  here  the 
evening  you  left,  and  talking  with 
your  lady  in  the  field,  and  he 
fetched  away  her  box  with  his 
own  'ands,  yesterday  morning,  as 
I  watched  'im  from  the  kitchen 
winder.  A  country-looking  young 
man  he  was,  but  not  ill-favoured; 
and  as  they  walked  off  together 
I  see  him  kiss  the  mistress's  cheek, 
that  I  did,  if  my  tongue  was  to  be 
cut  out,  for  saying  so,  the  very 
next  minute.' ' 

'There — there!  that  will  do; 
go  to  your  work,  and  hold  your 
tongue,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible 
to  you.  You  will  remain  on  here, 
and  when  I  have  decided  what  is 
to  be  done  with  these  things,  I  will 
let  you  know.' 

And  so  saying,  Eric  Eeir  strides 
from  the  house  again,  mounts  his 
horse,  and  retakes  his  way  to 
Oxford. 

'  A  young  man,  country-looking. 
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but  not  ill-fayonred ;  some  one  of 
the  friends  from  whom  he  has 
alienated  her^  perhaps.  Certainly 
a  person  of  her  own  class,  and  to 
whom  she  returns  in  preference 
to  himself. 

'  How  could  he  have  ever  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  that  a 
woman  taken  from  her  station  in 
life,  accustomed  to,  and  probably 
flattered  by,  the  attentions  of 
clodhoppers  and  tradesmen,  could 
appreciate  the  niceties  of  such  a 
sacred  thing  as  honour,  or  the 
affection  of  an  elevated  and  intel- 
lectual mind  ?' 

So  he  says,  in  his  first  frenzy 
of  wrath  and  jealousy  and  shame, 


but  so  does  he  not  entirely  believe* 
The  old  woman's  gossip  has  left  & 
nuserable  doubt  to  rankle  in  hia 
heart;  but  has  not  accomplished 
the  death  of  his  trust  in  the  girl 
who  has  left  him,  and  whom,, 
though  he  has  ceased  to  love,  he 
feels  bound  to  search  after,  and 
succour  and  protect.  He  makes 
all  the  investigations  that  are  pos- 
sible without  betraying  his  secret 
to  the  world;  but  private  in- 
quiries and  carefully-worded  news- 
paper advertisements  prove  alike 
futile,  and  from  the  day  on  which 
she  fled  from  Fretterley  the  fate 
of  Myra  to  Eric  Keir  is  wrapt  in 
dark  uncertainty. 


(To  &e  continued.) 


IN    WINTER. 

OH,  Robin,  why  dost  sing  ? 
Are  not  the  last  poor  blossoms  of  the  rose 
Sodden  and  dead  ?  and  aU  the  lilies  too, 
Which,  like  tall  angel  sentinels,  have  stood 
Guarding  a  plot  of  green  the  summer  thro'  ? 

Even  the  leaves  drop  down, 

Writhen  and  brown. 
As  if  they  died  in  agony  ;  red  beech. 
And  tawny  chestnut  fans,  scorched  by  the  breath 
Of  Autumn's  burning  kisses  laid  on  each. 

Oh,  winter  sun,  why  shine  ? 
Are  not  the  deepest  bowers  laid  dead  and  bare 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  peep  }  and  o'er,  alas  ! 
Is  aU  thy  pretty  play  of  hide  and  seek. 
Among  the  noddmg  leaves  and  bearded  grass  ! 

Over  the  hoary  wood 

In  angry  mood 
Thou  ^azest  with  a  red  and  sullen  eye, 
'I'ouching  the  barren  boughs  with  scornful  fire. 
While  with  long-gathering  moan  the  wind  sweeps  by. 

(!)h,  violet,  why  bloom  ? 

False  prophet  of  the  spring,  thou  venturest  forth, 
Telling  the  heart  of  fitful  April  hours ! 
Scentless,  thou  droopest  to  the  ice-bound  earth, 
A  pallid  ghost  among  the  blackened  flowers. 

The  very  pool  lies  dead 

While  overhead 
Gray  misty  snow-clouds  darken  all  the  air 
And  spectre  birds  flit  noiseless  thro'  the  sky. 
Seeking  their  frozen  nests  in  dumb  despair. 
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'CHARLES  I.'  AT  THE  LYCEUM — ^THEATRICAL  CRITICISM — ^THE  AGRICULTURAL  LA- 
DOURER — SIR  BALDWYN  LEIGHTON — WORKING  MEN — SERMONS — ^TUE  IMPENDING 
SESSION — ^MEN  AND  MEASURES — THE  PROFESSION  OF  FOUTIOS. 


IT  is  now  about  three  months 
ago  thdt  a  play  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Wills^  entitled  '  Charles  I./  was 
presented  to  the  public  on  the 
boards  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 
The  pieqd  was  enthusiastically 
receiyed.  The  newspaper  critics 
gushed  oyer  in  a  flood  of  ecstacies. 
The  management  issued  leaflets 
epitomising  the  '  Opinions  of  the 
London  Press/  The  advertise- 
ments in  the  'Times'  drew  our 
attention  to  this  '  noble '  and 
'beautiful'  drama,  and  bespoke 
our  attention  to  the  actor's  great 
delineation  of  the  '  Martyr  King.' 
The  programme  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  is  still  unchanged,  and 
therefore  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that,  at  all  events,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  the  play  is  an  un- 
qualified success.  In  fact, 
'  Charles  L,'  during  the  dull 
months  of  last  year,  became  the 
Talk  of  the  Town,  and  therefore 
it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  it.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  let  me  congratu- 
late the  author  on  having  written 
a  dialogue  which,  from  a  literary 
stand-point,  is  far  beyond  the 
efforts  of  our  x)opular  dramatists, 
and  which  induces  a  hope  that 
taste  is  not  wholly  deadened,  and 
that  there  is  some  chance  that 
superior  acquirements  and  refined 
phraseology  are  not  altogether  lost 
upon  the  English  stage.  On  the 
same  boards,  some  three  years 
ago.  Lord  Lytton's  latest  dramatic 
production,  '  The  Rightfial  Heir,' 
seemed  to  promise  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  higher  class  of  dramatic 
composition,  and  in  that  excel- 
lently-written and  remarkably 
well-acted   play  we,  the  paying 


play-goers,  began  to  think  that  the 
time  was  coming  when  a  visit  to 
the  theatre  might  really  afford 
us  an  intellectual  treat.  Like 
most  sublunary  hopes,  however,, 
the  expectation  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  '  The  Bightf ul  Heir '  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  his 
house  left  untenanted.  Claimants 
certainly  appeared,  but  the  verdict 
of  the  public  effectually  deprived 
ihem  of  the  honours  to  which 
they  aspired,  and  the  dramatic 
compilations  had  to  rest  content 
with  being  called  a  '  piece,'  and 
were  never  honoured  with  the 
name  of  '  play.'  It  is  full  of  deep 
significance  that  no  author  in  re- 
cent years  has  ventured  to  write, 
and  no  management  ventured  to 
produce,  a  tragedy.  Of  course,  I 
except  all  Shaksperian  revivals; 
but  how  is  it  that  we  see  nothing 
like  '  The  Gkunester,'  or  '  A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  ?'  Even 
'  The  Hunchback  '  still  retains  its 
superiority.  Surely  the  dramatic 
giants  of  comi)aratively  recent 
years  have  not  vanished  from  the 
earth,  like  the  sons  of  AnakI 
Surely,  in  these  days  of  literary 
power  and  activity,  there  must  be 
some  intellects  that  are  capable 
of  treading  the  paths  of  Sheridan 
and  Enowles.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  dramatic  genius  is  nurtured 
only  in  Paris,  and  that  England 
is  wholly  incapable  of  bringing 
forth  any  such  writers  as  Yictorien 
Sardou,  Barri^re,  and  Thibourt — 
to  say  nothing  of  De  Musset,  and 
Octave  Jeuillet?  Granted  that, 
owing  to  social  conventionalities, 
the  motive  of  these  French  authors 
is  inexorably  denied  to  us,  are  we 
to  believe  that  we  can  find  no 
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genius  here  at  home  incapable  of 
constructing  plays  and  writing 
conversations  that  are  not  based 
upon  breaches  of  the  seTenth 
Commandment  ?  Well,  Mr.  Wills 
throws  down  his  challenge,  and 
his  admirers  in  the  daily  press 
require  us  to  recognize  iH  him  a 
dramatic  author  of  supereminent 
ability  and  unrivalled  powers.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was 
not  a  blush  of  satisfied  delight 
that  wanned  Mr.  Wills'  cheeks 
when  he  read  the  fulsome  com- 
ments on  his  play  that  appeared 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  the 
London  journals,  after  the  pro- 
duction of  '  Charles  L'  He  may 
not  unnaturally  have  sighed  over 
his  breakfast-table.  Save  me  from 
my  friends !  Behind  the  journal- 
istic scenes  as  he  is,  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  he  must  have  felt 
that  his  critics  were  '  coming  it 
a  little  too  strong ;'  and  that  the 
drama  written  up  for  one  particular 
actor  would  have  found  its  proper 
place,  and  its  just  balance  in  the 
scales  of  merit,  without  the  false 
weights  of  undue  adulation  that 
accompanied  its  first  representa- 
tion. As  a  play,  it  is  unexcep- 
tionably  feeble ;  it  creates  no  in- 
terest in  the  mind  of  the  spectator ; 
it  awakens  no  sympathy  save, 
in  the  last  act,  for  a  man  who  is 
cruelly  separated  from  his  wife, 
and  even  at  this  point  the  author 
gives  no  room  for  displaying  the 
anguish  of  the  royal  consort ;  and 
the  climax  of  the  drama  is  almost 
as  great  an  anti-climax  as  can  be 
well  conceived.  The  mysterious 
last  word  of  Charles  spoken  upon 
the  scaffold  to  Bishop  Juxon — 
Remember — is  made  by  Mr.  Wills 
to  be  spoken  to  the  queen  with 
reference  to  a  miniature  the 
king  wears  round  his  neck ;  and 
here,  I  think,  the  author  may 
share  with  Dr.  Manning's  epigram 
upon  the  doctrine  of  Papal  In- 
fallibility   the    glory    of    having 


'  triumphed  over  history.'  We 
are  expected  to  believe,  by  the  in- 
cident that  brings  down  the  cur- 
tain upon  the  second  act,  that 
Cromwell  positively  intended  to 
murder  Charles  with  his  own 
hands  after  an  interview  in  White- 
hall I  and  half-a-dozen  unmistak- 
able supers  in  buff  are  palmed  off 
upon  us  as  the  '  loyal  gentlemen  of 
the  Inns  of  Court !'  Then  we  have 
a  personage  in  the  shape  of  Lady 
Eleanor  Davys,  whose  historical 
existence  may  possibly  be  vouched 
for  by  some  dim  record  in  the 
British  Museum,  who  occasionally 
appears  in  the  shape  of  a  confidante 
to  the  queen,  and  utters  some 
incomprehensible  remarks  upon 
the  cox^'unction  of  Mars  and  Sa- 
turn, and  other  abstruse  astrolo- 
gical observations,  for  no  purpose 
whatever.  Her  appearance,  at 
certain  intervals,  is  not  connected 
with  the  action  of  the  drama  in 
the  most  remote  degree.  She  has 
not  one  thousandth  part  of  the 
importance  of  Peter  of  Pomfret, 
or  the  Soothsayer  in  *  Julius 
Caesar.'  And  the  greatest  blunder 
of  a  playwright  is  to  introduce  a 
character  which  has  not  some 
connection,  however  remote,  with 
the  story  he  presents  in  a  dra- 
matic form.  Again,  the  villainy 
of  Moray  is  but  half  worked  out. 
The  author  seems  to  have  had 
greater  qualms  about  this  business 
than  the  Scotch  laird,  despite  his 
'  itching  palm.'  Miss  Isabel  Bate- 
man's  performance  of  the  Queen 
is,  I  am  delighted  to  admit,  fasci- 
nating in  the  extreme;  but  why, 
0  why,  does  she  affect  a  French 
accent  in  some  of  her  speeches, 
and  not  in  others  ?  She  reminds 
us  too  much  of  Mr.  Vining's  short- 
comings in  this  respect  in  his 
performance  of  '  Count  Fosco '  in 
the  *  Woman  in  White ;'  and,  for 
the  sake  of  travelled  ears,  it 
would  have  been  far  better  that 
she  had  not  been  given  French 
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lines  to  speak.  Her  occasional 
broken  English  certainly  informed 
us  that  she  was  naeant  to  be 
French,  but  her  French  accent  as 
certainly  informed  us  that  she 
was  undoubtedly  English.  Of 
Mr.  Belmore's  '  Cromwell '  I  can 
only  say  that  nothing  but  real 
art  and  extreme  caution  could 
make  the  part  eyen  tolerable,  and 
Mr.  Belmpre's  talents  were  ncTer 
before  put  to  so  severe  a  test,  and 
they  haye  stood  the  trial  admi- 
rably. But  what  a  Cromwell  has 
Mr.  Wills  created !  Whatever  may 
be  our  opinions  as  to  the  Pro- 
tector's politics,  and  however 
much  we  may  dislike  the  character 
of  the  man,  we  cannot  refuse  to 
own  that  he  possessed  genius  and 
abilities — qualities  which  are  al- 
together wanting  in  the  truculent 
little  snob  with  whom  Mr.  Wills 
has  padded  his  play.  '  Sheer  dra- 
matic necessity ' — the  painfid 
plea  which  is  urged  upon  the 
play-bill — cannot  excuse  the  dra- 
matist for  holding  up  to  public 
hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule,  a 
man  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was 
immeasurably  the  superior  of  the 
weak-minded  and  miserable  mo- 
narch. It  is  no  part  of  my  duty, 
even  if  it  was  my  desire,  to  apo- 
logize for  the  conduct  of  the 
mighty  rebel;  but  even  the  most 
unflinching  royalist  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  own,  that  while  Charles 
may  command  our  compassion, 
Cromwell  deserves  a  dignified  re- 
membrance. I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Wills  has  thrown 
away  a  splendid  opportunity  in 
not  having  made  the  usurper 
share  stage  honours  with  the  king; 
he*  might  then  have  achieved  a 
dramatic  triumph  of  far  higher 
worth  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ovations  of  undiscriminating  thea- 
trical rei)orters.  Of  course,  it  is 
urged,  in  reply  to  any  such  objec- 
tion, that  Mr.  Wills'  intention  was 
to  make  Charles  the  all-important 


figure,  and  that  he  has  attained 
the  desired  result.  If  this  be  so, 
I  own  that  I  find  some  difficulty 
in  discovering  wherein  consiste 
the  '  nobility '  of  the  play.  For 
if  the  play  was  written  merely 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  par- 
ticular actor  with  a  part,  we  may 
be  pardoned  if  we  venture  to  cri- 
ticise the  critics,  and  express  some 
misgivings  as  to  how  far  their 
adulatory  epithets  are  justifiable. 
It  is  as  great  a  mistake  to  con- 
demn a  play  on  account  of  the 
incompetence  of  the  actors,  as  it 
is  to  pronounce  it  a  masterpiece 
because  it  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  histrionic  genius. 
However,  I  have  no  desire  to  seem 
captious  where  all  are,  apparently^ 
so  well  contented,  and  I  will  only 
say,  that  if  Mr.  Irving  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wills,  the  amount  is  more 
than  cancelled  by  Mr.  Wills'  ob- 
ligations '  to  Mr.  Irving.  Of  this 
actor's  talents  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly.  When 
I  first  saw  him  in  'Hunted  Down,' 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  some 
years  ago,  I  felt  sure  that  he  was 
destined  to  arrive  at  the  high 
position  he  now  occupies;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
him  to  be  the  ablest  actor  on  the 
English  stage.  To  watch  him 
from  the  stalls  is  always  an  intel- 
lectual treat,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  thought  guilty  of  gross  bad 
taste,  when  I  say  that  his  '  Digby 
Grand'  is  as  superior  to  his 
'  Charles  I. '  as  his  '  Matthias '  is 
to  either — and  his  '  Charles  I.'  is 
admirable. 

Let  me  add  a  word  or  two  upon 
theatrical  criticism.  As  one  of 
the  play-going  public,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  often  have  been  most 
painfully  deceived  by  the  notices 
of  hero  dramas  that  I  have  read 
in  the  daily  journals.  I  have 
known  plays  puffed  up  to  the  skies 
by  the  unanimous  breath  of  the 
'  critics,'  which  have  proved  to  be 
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tho  most  commonplace  stuff,  and 
which  have  soon  gone  out  like  a 
fire-balloon,  and  are  seen  no  more. 
I  haTO  known  other  plays  as  una- 
nimously condemned,  which  have 
run  their  hundred  nights,  and 
proved  to  be,  to  all  pecuniarily 
concerned,  a  great  success.  Now^ 
we  outsiders  are,  not  unnaturally, 
a  little  surprised  at  this,  and, 
after  some  experience,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  feel  some  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  reports  we  read. 
We  all  know  that  the  Talk  of  the 
Town  is  apt  to  be  censorious,  and, 
no  doubt,  in  certain  instances,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  unjust.  There- 
fore we  receive  with  caution  its 
gossip  that  '  critics '  are  venal, 
and  that  an  eulogistic  notice  of  a 
new  play  may  be  secured  by  a 
little  mancBuvring  on  the  {Nirt  of 
the  author  or  the  management, 
or  that  sharp  and  disagreeable 
reports  are  due  to  personal  hos- 
tility or  other  unworthy  motives. 
Such  things  are  said,  and  of  course 
we  are  bound  to  remember  that 
critics  are  but  men,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  swayed  by  influences 
which  are  not  altogether  legiti- 
mate. Such  arguments  I  put  on 
one  side,  and  content  myself  with 
observing  that  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering whether  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  a  play  affords  proper 
opportunities  for  fair  criticism. 
It  is  tolerably  well  known  by  all 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
matters,  that  those  who  have  the 
government  of  the  London  theatres 
are  not  as  particular  as  they 
might,  and  ought  to  be,  in  the 
matter  of  rehearsals.  Conso- 
quently,  it  is  not  unfrequently  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  first 
public  representation  that  either 
author  or  actors  are  fairly  amenable 
to  detailed  criticism.  Of  course 
this  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  but 
we  must  accept  the  facts ;  and  the 
only  person  who  really  deserves 
criticism  on  the  first  night  is  the 


manager.  Without,  then,  desiring 
to  throw  too  hard  work  upon  that 
deserving  class  of  public  servants, 
the  theatrical  critics,  I  would 
throw  out  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  perform  their  duty 
by  merely  briefly  recording  their 
general  impressions  of  a  new  play 
immediately  upon  its  first  repre- 
sentation, and  that  they  should 
reserve  their  detailed  remarks  for 
a  subsequent  visit,  when  they  cer- 
tainly would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  give  a  fair  and  candid 
opinion.  Besides,  we  may  enter- 
tain some  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
a  criticism  which  is  necessarily 
written  hurriedly,  late  at  night, 
in  order  to  be  in  time  for  the  next 
morning's  impression. 

During  the  '  silly  season '  the 
agricultural  labourer  came  pro- 
minently to  the  fore.  It  in  aston- 
ishing what  a  quantity  of  excel- 
lent persons  are  to  be  found  whose 
mission  in  life  appears  to  be  to 
discover  the  wrongs  of  their  hum- 
bler neighbours.  Not  content 
with  i>arading  the  social  short- 
comings with  which  we  are  all, 
unfortunately,  only  too  intimately 
acquainted,  such  persons  are  apt 
to  draw  upon  their  imaginations 
for  the  creation  of  future  possible 
wrongs,  and  to  treat  them  as  if 
they  actually  existed.  No  doubt 
it  is,  in  many  cases,  a  very  wise 
thing  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 
If  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare  for 
war,  is  an  ancient  adage,  though 
it  is  not  one  likely  to  find  much 
favour  with  the  present  Humble 
Pie  Administration  (I  thank  thee, 
'  Fall  Mall  Gazette,'  for  teaching 
me  that  word!).  But  still,  it  is 
pressing  the  principle  a  little  too 
far,  if  you  persistently  raise  up  in 
the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of 
men  the  idea  of  an  injury  which 
does  not  exist  as  yet,  and  may 
never  take  substantial  form ;  for, 
unhappily,  there  are  very  few  in- 
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diyidnals  who  have  to  work,  and 
work  hard^  for  their  liyelihood 
who  cannot  be  easily  persuaded 
that  they  are  m^justly  used,  and 
that  they  have  a  right  to  demand, 
in  an  imperative  manner,  that 
society,  sometime  or  other,  shall 
place  them  in  a  more  Inzurions 
position.  The  state  of  the  agri- 
oultnral  labourer,  we  are  gravely 
assured,  is  one  of  almost  absolute 
serfdom ;  and  something  ought  to 
be  done  to  give  him  a  chance,  if 
not  of  altogether  equalling  the 
territorial  landlord,  at  least  of 
rivalling  his  immediate  master, 
the  former  who  employs  him.  The 
real  question,  of  course,  is,^jWhat 
can  the  most  eager  philanthropist 
really  do  ?  This  is  essentially  an 
age  of  competition,  and  everybody, 
according  to  the  accidents  of  his 
birth,  which  no  amount  of  social- 
improvement  theories  can  possibly 
regulate,  has  his  chance,  such  as 
it  may  be,  of  distancing  his  neigh- 
bours and  compeers.  The  happi- 
ness of  life  is  eminently  relative; 
and  we  may  be  excused  if  we  say 
that  the  ploughman  on  fourteen 
shillings  a  week  ei^joys  his  ex- 
istence quite  as  much  as  the  skilled 
mechanic  at  forty,  and  probably 
fiir  more  than  the  miner  and 
collier  at  thirty.  The  blessings 
of  health  and  fresh  air,  with  field- 
labour  and  low  wages,  may  be 
fairly  set  against  close  confine- 
ment, and  consequent  ill-health, 
and  high  remuneration.  Wealth 
cannot  be  attained  in  these  days, 
even  in  a  comparative  degree, 
without  a  proportionate  amount 
of  toil,  and  millionnaires  may  have 
to  pass  through  a  furnace  of  men- 
tal anxiety  such  as  the  compas- 
sionated Hodge  is  absolutely  free 
from.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton  has 
published  an  excellent  little  pam- 
phlet entitled,  '  The  Farm  La- 
bourer in  1872,'  but  the  argu- 
ment amounts  to  this — ^that  farm- 
labouiers    should  be   treated  as 


human  beings,  and  that,  instead 
of  a  high  scale  of  wages,  a  bonus 
should  be  given  them  on  the  sub- 
stantial proof  of  the  excellence  of 
their  work  as  apparent  by  practical 
results;  that  is  to  say,  always 
remember  that  a  man  is  a  man, 
and  let  him  see  some  tangible  and 
substantial  reason  for  taking  an 
interest  in  his  work.  Pay  a  man 
so  much  a  week  to  do  certain 
work,  and  he  will  do  it — after  a 
fashion,  tolerably  well,  no  doubt, 
if  he  has  reason  to  fear  that  he 
will  be  dismissed  with  a  bad  cha- 
racter if  he  is  caught  idling ;  but 
he  will  do  the  same  work  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  better  at  less  wages, 
if  he  is  assured  of  extra  payment 
on  the  excellent  results  of  his 
labour.  The  existence  of  trades- 
unionism  may  be  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  shortsightedness  of 
employers,  but  it  is  most  fatal  to 
the  advancement  of  individual 
unionists.  It  is  based  upon  the 
utterly-false  assumption  that  one 
workman  is  as  good  as  another, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  the  in- 
telligent mechanic  is  still  so  blind 
to  the  fact,  that  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  rise  of  a  shilling  or 
two  of  wages  per  week,  he  sacri- 
fices his  opportunities  of  asserting 
the  worth  of  his  capabilities  above 
the  dead-level  of  the  incompetence 
of  idler  and  inferior  associates. 
Trades-unions,  in  point  of  fact, 
are  organized  for  the  sake  of  the 
least  intelligent  and  least  labo- 
rious members  of  the  community ; 
and  it  is  they,  and  they  alone, 
who  reap  the  benefits  thereby.  I 
cannot  forbear  quoting,  at  this 
point.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton's  sen- 
sible remarks :  '  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  or  even  within 
fifty  years  past  in  some  towns, 
there  were  associations  of  trades, 
called  guilds,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  trades-unions,  but  dif- 
fering from  the  modem  aspect  of 
trades-unionism  in  these  important 
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IMtrticulan :  first,  they  were  as- 
sociations of  employers  and  em- 
ployes, both  working  harmoni- 
ously together  to  their  mutual 
advantage;  secondly,  the  condi- 
tion of  fellowship  in  the  guild 
was,  that  a  workman  should  do 
his  work  well  and  truly;  and 
thirdly,  the  workman  took  some 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  trade. 
The  objects  of  modem  unionism, 
on  the  contrary,  seem  to  be  to 
array  employer  and  employed 
against  each  other,  thereby  causing 
enormous  waste  and  loss  to  them 
chiefiy,  and  to  the  world  at  large 
indirectly,  instead  of  all  sharing 
the  profits  of  increased  demand; 
and,  furthermore,  to  encourage 
bad  work  for  what  is  erroneously 
called  the  good  of  trade.  Ton 
cannot  compare  an  old  house,  or 
an  old  piece  of  furniture,  or  eyen 
an  old  brick,  with  its  modem 
substitute,  without  perceiving 
what  we  have  lost  in  good  work- 
manship, which  means  Truth  and 
Honesty,  and  something  more  than 
mechanical  skill.' 

One  word  to  those  miry  dema- 
gogues who  are  perpetually 
declaiming  about  the  *  working 
man,'  describing  him  as  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  England,  and  so 
forth.  Are  there  no  '  working 
men'  besides  those  who,  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four,  are  exercising 
their  muscles  in  manual  labour? 
Does  no  one  '  work '  except  the 
artizan  and  labourer  ?  Are  there 
not  in  our  great  cities,  thousands 
of  '  working  men '  whose  mental 
toil  is  protracted  long  after  the 
hardy  son  of  the  soil  is  fast  asleep 
and  snoring?  Where  would  the 
'  working  man '  be  if  the  brains 
of  his  employer  were  not  perpe- 
tually at  work,  devising  new 
schemes  and  planning  channels 
which  the  'working  man'  must 
dig  ?  Is  not  the  toil  of  the  phy- 
sician, the  lawyer,  the  clergyman 


— and  few  realize  how  hard  the 
English  clergy  are  worked — ^the 
statesman,  the  literary  man,  fully 
deserving  of  the  name  of  '  work '  ? 
Go  farther;  take  the  great  land- 
lord with  his  thousands  of  acres, 
has  he  no  responsibilities,  no  cares? 
Ah!  my  good  Radical  friend, 
'  nationalise '  the  land  —  fulfil 
your  dream  of  universal  equality, 
give  everybody  five  hundred  a  year, 
and  go  mad  in  wondering  what 
you  are  to  do  with  society  then ! 
* 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  congra- 
tulate ourselves  that  during  the 
'  silly  season '  above  mentioned 
we  were  spared  the  usual  letters 
in  the  '  Times '  on  the  subject  of 
long  sermons.  Afflicted  laymen 
have  generally  found  an  outlet  at 
that  season  for  the  exasperation 
which  they  have  long  pent  up  at 
being  compelled  on  Sundays  to 
listen  to  at  least  one  essay  com- 
posed of  highly-watered  theolo- 
gical milk.  With  these  com- 
plainants I  have  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy, but  I  have  always  felt 
that  their  complaints  were  not 
sincere,  for  the  remedy  lay  so 
obviously  in  their  own  hands. 
Nobody  is  bound  to  remain  in 
church  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  if  he 
would  rather  not ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  arrangements 
are  not  made  whereby  the  services 
and  sermons  may  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  I  have 
often  tried  to  find  out  whence 
comes  that  extraordinary  passion 
for  sermons  that  seems  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  our  country- 
men. Poor  people  in  a  country 
parish  think  nothing  at  all  of  the 
parson  if  he  does  not  give  them 
two  long  discourses  per  Sunday. 
I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
such  people  take  in  one-tenth  jmrt 
of  what  is  said  to  them,  and  yet 
they  would  be  very  much  annoyed 
if  they  did  not,  at  all  events,  get 
the  chance  of  comprehending  the 
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otbT  nine-tenths.  Happy  folk, 
that  eyidently  are  not  critical, 
unless  some  aggrieyed  parishioner 
»hrieks  that  popery  is  preached  in 
the  parish  pulpit,  and  then  the 
rustic  orthodoxy  stands  stoutly 
on  its  guard.  Now,  it  is  no  dis- 
respect to  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  to  say  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  but  indifferent 
preachers;  they  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  frequently  own  it 
with  sincere  regret.  The  fault, 
in  my  opinion,,  rests  not  so  much 
with  them  as  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  which  is  so  out- 
rageously conserratiye  of  worn-out 
traditions — ^traditions  of  practice, 
I  mean,  not  of  doctrine;  that  it 
is  no  business  of  mine  to  touch 
upon  in  these  pages,  remembering 
the  lines  of  Pope : 

*  Nay,  fly  to  alUrs,  there  they'll  talk 
you  dead, 
For  fools   rush   in  where  angels  fear 
io  tread !' 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  write  a 
theological  essay  once  or  twice 
eyery  week  that  will  take  half  an 
hour  to  deliyer,  and  at  the  same 
time  bo  quite  worth  listening  to. 
The  clergy  of  the  English  Church 
are  allowed  to  run  wildly— or 
tamely,  as  the  case  may  be — in 
the  pulpit  the  moment  they  are 
ordained  deacons,  wholly  irre- 
spectiye  of  their  indiyidual  capa- 
cities, and  entirely  regardless  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
workings  of  the  human  heart  and 
mind,  without  which  no  one  can 
hope  to  be  a  really  great  preacher. 
Bishops  would  confer  a  signal 
fayour  upon  the  long-suffering 
laity,  if  they  would  refuse  to  admit 
the  young  clergy  to  preach  until 
they  had  seryed  their  office  for 
some  time,  and  were  in  a  position 
to  lecture  people  older,  and  some- 
times wiser,  than  themsclyes.  The 
uniyersitics  would  none  the  less 
deserve    our    gratitude    if    they 


would  establish  schools  of  elocu- 
tion, and  giyCb  the  public  orator 
some  priyate  work  to  do.  It  is 
astonishing  that,  considering  how 
much  preaching  is  thought  of 
amongst  us,  no  substantial  effort 
is  made  towards  improying  the 
delivery  of  sermons.  We  all  know 
how  a  good  preacher  can  rivet 
the  attention  of  his  congregation, 
but  why  should  this  be  left  en- 
tirely to  natural  gifts?  For  if 
only  natural  qualities  can  confer 
a  fluent  eloquence,  the  clergyman 
who  delivers  a  written  essay  might, 
at  all  eyents,  be  taught  how  to 
compose  English  wordis,  and  how 
to  read  them  clearly  and  empha- 
tically. If  something  of  this  kind 
is  not  done  soon,  we,  the  hitherto 
patient  hearers,  shall  be  com- 
pelled, in  self-defence,  to  retire 
politely  at  the  conclusion  of  divine 
worship,  and  leaye  the  preacher  to 
exhort  the  empty  pews. 

The  time  for  the  reassembling 
of  British  senators  is  now  not 
yery  far  off,  and  for  the  divisions 
in  the  Liberal  camp  there  are  great 
searchings  of  heart.  It  does  ikot 
need  ripened  age,  or  curious  ao* 
quaintanoe  with  the  journalism 
of  the  last  generation,  to  be  aware 
that  politics,  as  such,  do  not  com- 
mand, among  the  yast  majority  of 
citizens,  the  same  anxious  con- 
sideration as  in  the  days  of  yore. 
The  reflective  portion  of  educated 
society  does  not  care  to  range 
itself  blindly  and  unconditionally 
upon  the  side  of  any  political 
party  in  the  state.  We  have 
learned  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  the  peculiarities  of 
each,  and  we  see  pretty  clearly 
that  all  parties  are  tending  to 
extremes  which  the  well-regulated 
mind  of  a  sober  man  is  anxious  to 
avoid.  We  cannot  go  so  far  as 
to  hope  that  there  is  any  inmie- 
diate  prosx)ect  of  the  formation  of 
a  common-sense    party  such  as 
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Mr.  Tennyson  v^^ely  foresha- 
dowed in  a  line  or  two  of 
'  Locksley  Hall/  because  we  are 
tacitly  aware  that  each  indiyidual 
of  lis  has  his  mad  points  which 
forbid  the  coalition  of  plain  and 
practical  wisdom;  and  we  know 
that  gionins,  which  is  so  irrepres- 
sible^ and  miMt  rear  its  head  above 
the  surface^  as  far  as  regards  the 
golden  mean,  is  invariably  more  or 
less  insane.  Still,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  onrselves  what  is  the 
advantage  of  pinning  our  unhesi- 
tating fiftith  on  any  one  man,  and 
whether  it  is  not  rather  a  sign  of 
unintentional  dishonesty,  or  in- 
tellectual weakness,  when  a  hust- 
ings candidate  declares  himself 
prepared  to  follow  Mr.  So-and-so, 
the  Minister,  through  thick  and 
thin.  Through  slow  and  painful 
experiences,  we  are  steadily  ac- 
quiring the  conviction  that  men 
must  be  judged  by  their  measures, 
and  that  temporary  political  suc- 
cess is  not  always  a  sure  gauge  of 
true  political  capacity.  The  pro- 
fession of  politics  is  not  what  it 
was ;  and  while  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  having  nearly 
got  rid  of  the  clever  adventurer,  we 
may  well  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  are  satisfied  with  a  parliament 
composed,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  of  men  whose  chief  qua- 
lification for  their  high  and  re- 
sponsible position  is  their  wealth. 
Can  any  one  doubt  but  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  men  living  now 
in  quiet  obscurity  who  are  far 
more  fitted  for  the  performance  of 
legislative  functions  than  the  vast 
majority  of  those  in  whose  hands 
are  now  placed  the  honour  and 
the  interest  of  the  British  Empire  ? 
And  is  it  not  further  a  matter  for 
regret  that  such  men  are  contented 
with  their  humbler  spheres;  and, 
if  they  were  ever  so  uneasy,  and 


hungered  with  never  so  great  am- 
bition, they  simply  could  not 
afford  to  be  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  It  is  not  merely  the  cost 
of  an  election  that  keeps  such  men 
in  the  background,  and  permits 
them  only  to  criticise  the  acts  of 
the  government  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  daily  press ;  but  it  is 
the  knowledge  that  if  you  have 
once  attained  the  position  of  being 
able  to  write  MP.  after  your 
name,  you  are  expected,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  by  a  considerably  in- 
creased expenditure  every  year. 
Whether  the  Ballot  Bill  has  really 
lessened  election  expenditure,  le- 
gitimate and  ill^timate,  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  answered 
yet,  though  we  may  entertain  the 
hope  that  that,  combined  with  \he 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  has  ren- 
dered for  ever  impossible  the 
charges,  which  once  were  counted 
by  thousands,  that  attended  the 
admission  into  the  Commons 
House  at  Westminster.  We  know, 
as  a  fact,  that  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament must  have  something 
more  than  a  merely  modest  com- 
petence at  his  command.  Hitherto, 
Beform  Bills  have  only  had  re- 
gard to  the  free  and  independent 
electors— would  it  be  too  much 
to  ask  that  their  representatives 
should  be  accorded  some  further 
degree  of  enfranchisement?  Till 
this  is  done,  the  candidate  has  no 
chance  of  possessing  the  same 
degree  of  freedom  as  the  elector. 

At  this  traditionally  joyous 
season  of  the  year,  however,  I  take 
off  my  hat  and  say  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Qovemment — es- 
pecially to  my  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Ayrton — A  happy  new  year! 
with  the  addition  of  a  wish  that 
they  may  get  it. 

Fbee  Lancx. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


I  SUSPECT  Dr.  Stwnes  merely 
meant  to  say  that  she  had 
concealed  from  him  an  alarm- 
ing symptom  for  several  weeks; 
but  she  answered  in  a  hurry,  to 
excuse  herself,  and  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag— excuse  my  vulgarity. 

'It  was  all  that  Mrs.  Vivian's 
fault.  She  laughed  at  me  so  for 
not  wearing  them :  and  she  has  a 
waist  you  can  span — the  wretch !' 

'  Oh,  then,  you  have  been  wear- 
ing stays  clandestinely?* 

'  Why,  you  know  I  have.  Oh, 
what  a  stupid !  I  have  let  it  all 
oui' 

'  How  could  you  do  it,  when 
you  knew,  by  experience,  it  is 
your  death  ?' 

'But  it  looks  so  beautiful,  a 
tiny  waist.' 

'  It  looks  as  hideous  as  a  Chinese 
foot,  and,  to  the  eye  of  science, 
far  more  disgusting;  it  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  unlovely  dis- 
eases.' 

*  Just  tell  me  one  thing ;  hav6 
you  looked  at  Mrs.  Vivian  ?' 

'  Minutely.  I  look  at  all  your 
friends — ^with  great  anxiety,  know- 
ing no  animal  more    dangerous 
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than  a  fool.  Vivian — a  skinny 
woman,  with  a  pretty  hce,  lovely 
hair,  good  teeth,  dying  eyes ' 

'  Yes,  lovely !' 

'  A  sure  proof  of  a  disordered 
stomach  — and  a  waist  pinched 
in  so  unnaturally,  that  I  said 
to  myself,  "  Where  oa  earth  does 
this  idiot  put  her  liver?"  Did 
you  ever  read  of  the  frog  who 
burst,  trying  to  swell  to  an  ox  ? 
Well,  here  is  the  rivalry  reversed ; 
Mrs.  Vivian  is  a  bag  of  bones  in  a 
balloon;  she  can  machine  herself 
into  a  wasp;  but  a  fine  young 
woman  like  you,  with  flesh  and 
muscle,  must  kill  yourself  three 
or  four  times  before  you  can  make 
your  body  as  meagre,  hideous, 
angular,  and  unnatural  as  Vivian's. 
But  all  you  ladies  are  mono- 
maniacs ;  one  might  as  well  offer 
the  truth  to  a  gorilla.  It  brought 
you  to  the  edge  of  the  grave.  I 
saved  you.      Yet  you  could   £0 

and €rod  grant  me  patience ! 

So  I  suppose  these  unprincipled 
women  lent  you  their  stays,  to 
deceive  your  husband  ?' 

'No.  But  they  laughed  at  me 
so  that Oh,  Christie,  I'm  a 
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wretch;  I  kept  a  pair  at  the 
Lncaaes',  and  a  psdr  at  Madame 
Gie%  and  I  pnt  them  on  now  and 
then.' 

'But  yon  neyer  appeared  here 
in  them.' 

'  What,  before  my  tyrant  ?  Oh, 
no,  I  dared  not' 

'So  yon  took  them  off  before 
you  oame  home.' 

Boaa  hung  her  head,  and  said 
'  Tes,'  in  a  reluctant  whisper. 

*  Ton  spent  ^our  daylight  dress- 
ing. Tou  dressed  to  go  out; 
dressed  again  in  stays;  dressed 
again  without  them;  and  all  to 
deceive  your  husband,  and  kill 
yourself,  at  the  bidding  of  two 
shallow,  heartless  women,  who 
would  dance  oyer  your  grave 
without  a  pang  of  remorse,  or 
sentiment  of  any  kind,  since  they 
live«  like  midges,  only  to  dance  in 
the  8un,  and  suck  some  worker's 
mod,* 

'  Oh,  Christie !  I'm  so  easily  led. 
I  am  too  great  a  fool  to  live. 
EiUme!' 

And  she  kneeled  down,  and 
renewed  the  request,  looking  up 
in  his  face  with  an  expression 
that  might  have  disarmed  Cain 

He  smiled  superior.  'The 
question  is,  are  you  sorry  you 
have  been  so  naughty  T 

'Yes,  dear.    Ohlohl' 

'  Will  you  be  very  good,  to  make 
up?' 

'Oh,  yes.  Only  tell  me  how: 
for  it  does  not  come  natural  to 
poor  me.' 

'Keep  out  of  those  women's 
way  for  the  rest  of  the  season.' 

'I  will.' 

'Bring  your  stays  home,  and 
allow  me  to  do  what  I  like  with 
them.' 

'Of  course.  Cut  them  in  a 
million  pieces.' 

'Till  you  are  recovered,  you 
must  be  my  patient,  and  go 
nowhere  without  me.' 


'  That  is  no  punishment,  I  am 
sure.' 

'  Punishment !  Am  I  the  man 
to  punish  you?  I  only  want  to 
save  you.' 

'  Well,  darling,  it  won't  be  the 
first  time.' 

'No;  but  I  do  hope  it  will  be 
the  last' 


CHAPTER  XL 

'  SMatd  causd  tcUitur  effectus* 
The  stays  being  gone,  and  dissi- 
pation moderated.  Mis.  Staines 
bloomed  again,  and  they  gave  one 
or  two  unpretending  little  dinners 
at  the  Bijou.  Dr.  Staines  admitted 
no  false  friends  to  these.  They 
never  went  beyond  eight;  five 
gentlemen,  three  ladies.  Qsr  this 
arrangement  the  terrible  discur- 
siveness of  the  fiedr,  and  man's 
cruel  disposition  to  work  a  subject 
threadbare,  were  controlled  and 
modified,  and  a  happy  balance  of 
conversation  established.  Lady 
Cicely  Treheme  was  always  in- 
vited, and  always  managed  to 
come;  for  she  said,  'They  were 
the  most  agweeable  little  paaties 
in  London,  and  the  host  and 
hostess  both  so  intewesting.'  In 
the  autunm,  Staines  worked  double 
tides  with  the  pen,  and  found  a 
vehicle  for  medical  narratives  in  a 
weekly  magazine  that  did  not 
profess  medicine. 

This  new  vein  put  him  in  heart. 
His  fees,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  were  less  than  last  year, 
because  there  was  no  hundred- 
guinea  fee;  but  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  small  fees, 
and  the  unfiagging  pen  had  ac- 
tually earned  him  200Z.,  or  nearly. 
So  he  was  in  good  spirits. 

Not  so  Mrs.  Staines ;  for  some 
time  she  had  been  uneasy,  fretful, 
and  like  a  person  with  a  weight  on 
her  mind. 

One  Sunday  she  said  to  him, 
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"  Oh  dear,  I  do  feel  so  dnll.  No- 
body to  go  to  church  with  me,  nor 
jet  to  the  2kx).' 

'  I'll  go  with  you/  said  Staines. 

'TouwiU?    To  which?' 

'To  both:  in  for  a  penny,  in 
for  a  pound.' 

So  to  church  they  went;  and 
Staines,  whose  motto  was  'Hoc 
age,'  minded  his  book.  Bosa  had 
some  intervals  of  attention  to  the 
words,  but  found  plenty  of  time 
to  study  the  costumes. 

During  the  Litany,  in  bustled 
Clara,  the  housemaid,  with  a  white 
jacket  on  so  like  her  mistress's, 
that  Bosa  clutched  her  own  oon- 
TuLdyely,  to  see  whether  she  had 
not  been  skinned  of  it  by  some 
devilish  sleight  of  hand. 

No,  it  was  on  h^  back;  but 
Clara's  was  identical 

In  her  excitement,  Bosa  pinched 
Staines,  and  with  her  nose,  that 
went  like  a  water-wagtail,  pointed 
out  the  malefactor.  Then  she 
whispered,  'Look!  How  dare 
she?  My  very  jacket  I  Earrings 
too,  and  brockshes,  and  dresses  her 
hair  like  mine.' 

'Well,  never  mind,'  whispered 
Staines.  Sunday  is  her  day.  Wo 
have  got  all  the  week  to  shine. 
There,  don't  look  at  her.  "  From 
all  evil  speaking,  lying,  and 
£landering ' 

'  I  can't  keep  my  eyes  off  her.' 

'  Attend  to  the  Litany.  Do  you 
know  this  is  really  a  beautiful 
•composition?' 

'I'd  rather  do  the  work  fifty 
times  oyer  myself.' 

'  Hush !  people  will  hear  you.' 

When  they  walked  home,  after 
ehureh,  Staines  tried  to  divert  her 
fiom  the  consideration  of  her 
wrongs ;  but  no— aU  other  topics 
were  too  flat  by  comparison. 

She  mourned  the  hard  fate  of 
mistresses — imfortunate  creatures 
that  could  not  do  without  servants. 

'Is  not  that  a  confession  that 
«ervantB  are  good,  useful  creatures, 


with  all  their  faults  ?  Then,  as  to 
the  mania  for  dress,  why,  that  is 
not  confined  to  them.  It  is  the 
mania  of  the  sex.  Are  you  free 
ftomit?' 

'  No,  of  course  not.  But  I  am 
a  lady,  if  you  please.' 

'Then  she  is  your  intellectual 
inferior,  and  more  excusable.  Any 
way,  it  is  wise  to  connive  at  a 
thing  we  can't  help.' 

'What,  keep  her,  after  this? 
no,  never.' 

'  My  dear,  pray  do  not  send  her 
away,  for  she  is  tidy  in  the  house, 
and  quick,  and  better  than  anyone 
we  have  had  this  last  six  months ; 
and  you  know  you  have  tried  a 
great  number.' 

'  To  hear  you  speak,  one  would 
think  it  was  my  fault  that  we 
have  so  many  bad  servants.' 

'  I  never  said  it  was  your  &ult ; 
but  I  think,  dearest,  a  little  more 
forbearance  in  trifles * 

'  Trifles !  trifles — for  a  mistress 
and  maid  to  be  seen  dressed  alike 
in  the  same  church?  You  take 
the  servant's  part  against  me,  that 
you  do.' 

'  Ton  should  not  say  that,  even 
in  jest  Gome  now,  do  you  really 
think  a  jacket  like  yours  can 
make  the  servant  look  like  you,  or 
detract  from  your  grace  and 
beauty  ?  There  is  a  very  simple 
way:  put  your  jacket  by  for  a 
future  occasion,  and  wear  some- 
thing else  in  its  stead  at  church.' 

'  A  nice  thing,  indeed,  to  give 
in  to  these  creatures.  I  won't  do 
it' 

'Why  won't  you,  this  once?' 
'  Because  I  won't — there !' 

'  That  is  unanswerable/  said  he. 

Mrs.  Staines  said  that;  but, 
when  it  came  to  acting,  she 
deferred  to  her  husband's  wish; 
she  resigned  her  intention  of  send- 
ing for  Clara  and  giving  her  warn- 
ing; on  the  contrary,  when  Clara 
let  her  in,  and  the  .white  jackets 
rubbed  togethei   in"' me  narrow 
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passage,  she  actually  said  nothing, 
hut  stalked  to  her  own  room,  and 
tore  her  jacket  off,  and  flung  it  on 
the  floor. 

Unfortunately,  she  was  so  long 
dressing  for  the  Zoo,  that  Clara 
came  in  to  arrange  the  room.  She 
picks  up  the  white  jacket,  takes  it 
in  both  hands,  gives  it  a  flap,  and 
proceeds  to  hang  it  up  in  the 
wardrobe. 

Then  the  great  feminine  heart 
burst  its  bounds. 

'You  can  leave  that  alone.  I 
shall  not  wear  that  again.' 

Thereupon  ensued  an  uneven 
encounter^  Clara  being  one  of 
those  of  whom  the  Scripture  says^ 
'  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
tongues.' 

'La,  ma'am,'  said  she,  'why, 
faint  so  very  dirty.' 

*  No ;  but  it  is  too  common/ 

'  Oh,  because  I've  got  one  like 
it.  Ay.  Missises  can't  abide  a 
good-looking  servant,  nor  to  see 
'em  dressed  becoming.' 

'  Mistresses  do  not  like  servants 
to  forget  their  place,  nor  wear 
what  does  not  become  their  situa- 
tion.' 

'My  situation!  Why,  I  can 
pay  my  way,  go  where  I  will.  I 
don't  tremble  at  the  tradesmen's 
knock,  as  some  do.' 

'Leave  the  room!  Leave  it 
this  moment.' 

'  Leave  the  room,  yes — and  I'll 
leave  the  house  too,  and  tell  all 
the  'neighbours  what  I  know 
about  it.' 

She  flounced  out,  and  slammed 
the  door,  and  Bosa  sat  down 
trembling. 

Clara  rushed  to  the  kitchen,  and 
there  told  the  cook  and  Andrew 
Pearman  how  she  had  given  it  the 
mistress,  and  every  word  she  had 
said  to  her,  with  a  good  many  more 
she  had  not 

The  cook  laughed,  and  en- 
couraged her. 

But    Andrew  .fe^TT^asai    was 


wroth,  and  said,  '  Tou  to  affront 
our  mistress  like  that!  Why,  if 
I  had  heard  you,  I'd  have  twisted 
your  neck  for  ye.' 

'It  would  take  a  better  man 
than  you  to  do  that  Tou  mind 
your  own  business.  Stick  to  your 
one-horse  chay.' 

'  Well,  I'm  not  above  my  places 
for  that  matter.  But  you  gals 
must  always  be  aping  your 
betters.' 

'I  have  got  a  proper  pride, 
that  is  all,  and  you  haven't  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
to  do  two  men's  work;  drive  a. 
brougham  and  wait  on  a  horse, 
and  then  come  in  and  wait  at 
table.  You  are  a  tea-kettle  groom> 
that  is  what  you  are.  Why,  my 
brother  was  coachman  -to  Lord 
FitzJames,  and  gave  his  lordship- 
notice  the  first  time  he  had  to 
drive  the  children.  Says  he,  "  1 
don't  object  to  the  children,  my 
lord,  but  with  her  ladyship  in  the- 
carriage."  It's  such  servants  as 
you  as  spoil  places.  No  servant 
as  knows  what's  due  to  a  servant 
ought  to  know  you.  They'd 
scorn  your  'quaintanoe,  as  I  do, 
Mr.  Pearman.' 

'  You're  a  stuck-up  hussey,  and! 
a  soldier's  jade,'  roared  Andrew. 

'  And  you  are  a  low  tea-kettle 
groom.' 

This  expression  wounded  the 
great  equestrian  soul  to  the- 
quick;  the  rest  of  Sunday  he 
pondered  on  it.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  drove  the  Doctor,  as  usual, 
but  with  a  heavy  heart 

Meantime,  the  cook  made  haste 
and  told  the  baker  Pearman  had 
'  got  it  hot '  from  the  housemaid,, 
and  she  had  called  him  a  tea- 
kettle groom;  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  after  that  it  was  in 
every  stable  in  the  mews.  Why, 
as  Pearman  was  taking  the  horse: 
out  of  the  brougham,  didn't  two 
little  red-headed  urchins  call  out, 
'Here,  come  and  see  the  tea-kettla 
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^Toorn?'  and  at  night  some  mis- 
chievons  boy  chalked  on  the  black 
•door  of  the  stable  a  large  white 
iea-kettle,  and  next  morning  a 
drunken^  idle  fellow,  with  a  clay 
pipe  in  his  month,  and  a  dirty 
pair  of  corduroy  trousers,  no  coat, 
but  a  shirt  yery  open  at  the  chest, 
showing  inflamed  skin,  the  effect 
of  drink,  inspected  that  work  of 
art  with  blinking  eyes  and  vacil- 
lating toes,  and  said, '  This  comes 
of  a  chap  doing  too  much.  A 
few  more  like  you,  and  work 
would  be  scarce.  A  fine  thing 
for  gentlefolks  to  make  one  man 
fill  two  places!  but  it  ain't  the 
gentlefolk's  fault,  it's  the  man  as 
humours  'em.' 

Pearman  was  a  peaceable  man, 
and  made  no  reply,  but  went  on 
with  his  work,  only  during  the 
day  he  told  his  master  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to  him  if  he 
would  fill  his  situation  as  soon  as 
convenient. 

The  master  inquired  the  cause, 
and  the  man  told  him,  and  said 
the  mews  was  too  hot  for  him. 

The  Doctor  offered  him  five 
pounds  a  year  more,  knowing  he 
had  a  treasure;  but  Pearman 
6aid,  with  sadness  and  firmness, 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  t4 
go,  and  go  he  would. 

The  Doctor's  heart  fairly  sank 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  one 
creature  he  could  depend  upon. 

Next  Sunday  evening  Clara  was 
out,  and  fell  in  with  friends,  to 
whom  she  exaggerated  her  griev- 
ance. 

Then  they  worked  her  up  to 
fury,  after  the  manner  of  servants' 
friends.  She  came  home,  packed 
her  box,  brought  it  down,  and 
then  flounced  into  the  room  to 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Staines,  and  said, 
'I  shan't  sleep  another  night  in 
this  house.' 

Bosa  was  about  to  speak,  but 
Dr.  Staines  forbade  her :  he  said, 
'You  had  better  think  twice  of 


that  Tou  are  a  good  servant, 
though  for  once  you  have  been 
betrayed  into  speaking  disrespect- 
fully. Why  forfeit  your  character, 
and  three  weeks'  wages  ?' 

'  I  don't  care  for  my  wages.  I 
won't  stay  in  such  a  house  as 
this.' 

'Come,  you  must  not  be  im- 
pertinent' 

'  1  don't  mean  to,  sir,'  said  she, 
lowering  her  voicasuddenly ;  then, 
raising  it  as  suddenly,  '  There  are 
my  keys,  ma'am,  and  you  can 
search  my  box.' 

'  Mrs.  Staines  will  not  search 
your  box ;  and  you  will  retire  at 
once  to  your  own  part  of  the 
house.' 

'  I'll  go  farther  than  that,'  said 
she,  and  soon  after  the  street  door 
was  slammed ;  the  Bijou  shook. 

At  six  o'clock  next  morning, 
she  came  for  her  box.  It  had 
been  put  away  for  safety.  Pear- 
man told  her  she  must  wait  till 
the  doctor  came  down.  She  did 
not  wait,  but  went,  at  eleven  a.m., 
to  a  police-magistrate,  and  took 
out  a  summons  against  Dr.  Staines, 
for  detaining  a  box  containing 
certain  articles  specified — rvalue 
under  fifteen  pounds. 

When  Dr.  Staines  heard  she  had 
been  for  her  box,  but  left  no  ad- 
dress, he  sent  Pearman  to  hunt 
for  her.  He  could  not  find  her. 
She  avoided  the  house,  but  sent  a 
woman  for  her  diurnal  love-letters. 
Dr.  Staines  sent  the  woman  back 
to  fetch  her.  She  came,  received 
her  box,  her  letters,  and  the 
balance  of  her  wages,  which  was 
small,  for  Staines  deducted  the 
three  weeks'  wages. 

Two  days  afterwards,  to  his 
surprise,  the  summons  was  served. 

Out  of  respect  for  a  court  of 
justice,  however  humble.  Dr.  Staines 
attended  next  Monday,  to  meet  the 
summons. 

The  magistrate  was  an  elderly 
man,  with  a  face  shaped  like  a 
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hog'B,  but  much  richer  in  colour, 
being  purple  and  pimply :  bo  foul 
a  visage  Staines  had  rarely  seen, 
even  in  the  lowest  class  of  the 
community. 

Clara  swore  that  her  box  had 
been  opened,  and  certain  things 
stolen  out  of  it ;  and  that  she  had 
been  refused  the  box  next  morning. 

Staines  swore  that  he  had  neyer 
opened  the  box,  and  tliat,  if  any 
one  else  had,  it  was  with  her  con- 
sent, for  she  had  left  the  keys  for 
that  purpose.  He  bade  the  magis- 
trate obserre  that,  if  a  serrant 
went  away  like  this,  and  left  no 
address,  she  put  it  out  of  the 
master's  power  to  send  her  box 
after  her:  and  he  proved  he  had 
some  trouble  to  force  her  box 
on  her. 

The  pig-faced  beak  showed  a 
manifest  leaning  towards  the 
servant ;  but  there  wasn't  a  leg  to 
stand  on ;  and  he  did  not  believe, 
nor  was  it  credible,  that  anything 
had  been  stolen  out  of  her  box. 

At  this  moment,  Pearman,  sent 
by  Bosa,  entered  the  court  with 
an  old  gown  of  Clara's  that  had 
been  discovered  in  the  scuUery, 
and  a  scribbling-book  of  the 
Doctor's,  which  Clara  had  ap- 
propriated, and  written  amorous 
verses  in,  very  superior — ^in  nmnber 
— to  those  that  have  come  down,  to 
us  from  Anacreon. 

'  Hand  me  those,'  said  the  pig- 
faced  beak. 

'  What  are  they.  Dr.  Staines  ?' 

'  I  really  don't  know.  I  must 
ask  my  servant.' 

'  Why,  more  things  of  mine  that 
have  been  detained,'  said  Clara. 

'Some  things  that  have  been 
found  since  she  left,'  said  Staines. 

'  Oh  1  those  that  hide  know 
where  to  find.' 

'Young  woman,'  said  Staines, 
'  do  not  insult  those  whose  bread 
you  have  eaten,  and  who  have  given 
you  many  presents,  beside  your 
wages.    Since  you  are  so  ready 


to  accuse  people  of  stealing,  permit 
me  to  say  that  this  book  is  mine, 
and  not  yours:  and  yet,  you  see,, 
it  is  sent  after  you  because  you 
have  written  your  trash  in  it.' 

The  purple,  pig-faced  beak  went 
instantly  out  of  the  record,  and 
wasted  a  deal  of  time  reading 
Clara's  poetry,  and  trying  to  be- 
witty.  He  raised  the  question 
whose  book  this  was.  The  girl 
swore  it  was  given  her  by  a  lady 
who  was  now  in  Rome.  Staines- 
swore  he  bought  it  of  a  certain 
stationer,  and,  happening  to  have 
his  pass-b6ok  in  his  pocket,  pro- 
duced an  entry  corresponding  with 
the  date  of  the  book. 

The  pig-faced  beak  said  that 
the  Doctor's  was  an  improbable 
story,  and  that  the  gown  and  the- 
book  were  quite  enough  to  justify 
the  summons.  Yerdict,  one  guinea 
costs. 

'  What,  because  two  things  she 
never  demanded  have  been  found 
and  sent  after  her?  This  ia 
monstrous.  I  shall  appeal  to  your 
superiors.' 

'  If   you  are  impertinent.  111. 
fine  you  five  pounds.' 

'  Very  well,  sir.  Now  hear  me  r 
if  this  is  an  honest  judgment,  I 
pray  God  I  may  be  dead  before- 
the  year's  out ;  and,  if  it  isn't,  I 
pray  Grod  you  may  be.' 

Then  the  pig-faced  beak  fired 
up,  and  threatened  to  fine  him  for 
blaspheming. 

He  deigned  no  reply,  but  paid 
the  guinea,  and  Clara  swept  out 
of  the  court,  with  a  train  a  yard 
long,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  scarlet  soldier ;  who  avenged  Dr. 
Staines  with  military  promptitude. 

Christopher  went  home  raging 
internally,  for  hitherto  he  had 
never  seen  so  gross  a  case  of  in- 
justice. 

One  of  his  humble  patients 
followed  him,  and  said,  '  I  wish  I 
had  known,  sir;  you  shouldn't 
have  come  here  to  be  insulted. 
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Why  no  gentleman  can  ever  get  on  account,  if  settlement  in  fall 

justice  against  a  serrant  girl  when  not  conyenient  just  now.    I  see 

Ae  is  sitting.    It  is  notorious,  and  you  have  been  kept  in  the  dark.' 

that  makes  these  hussies  so  bold.  '  No,  no/  said  Christopher ;  '  I'll 

I'ye  seen  that  jade  here  with  the  pay  every  shilling.'    He  gave  one 

same  story  twice  afore.'  S^^V,  9,nd  hurried  away. 

Staines  reached  home  more  dis-  At  the  fishmonger's,  the  same 

composed  than  he  could  have  him-  story,  only  for  a  smaller  amount, 

self   believed.      The   reason  was  A  bill  of  nineteen  pounds  at  the 

that  barefaced  iigustice  in  a  court  very  pastrycook's ;  a  place  she  had 

of  justice  shook  his  whole  faith  promised  him,  as  her  physician, 

in  man.     He  opened  the  street  never  to  enter, 

door  with  his  latch-key,  and  found  At    the    draper's,  thirty-seven 

two  men  standing  in  the  passage,  pounds  odd. 

He  inquired  what  they  wanted.  In  short,  wherever  she  had  dealt, 

'Well,  sir,'  said  one  of  them,  the    same    system;    partial  pay- 
civilly  enough,  '  we  only  want  our  ments,  and  ever-growing  debt, 
due.'  Bemembering  Madame  Cie,  he 

'  For  what  ?'  drove  in  a  cab  to  B^ent  Street, 

'  For  goods   delivered  at  this  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Staines's  ac- 

house,  sir.    Balance  of  account.'  count. 

And  he  handed  him  a  butcher's  '  Shall  I  send  it,  sir  ?' 

bill,  88Z.  lis.  6id.  '  No ;  I  will  take  it  with  me.' 

'  You  must  be  mistaken :    we  '  Miss  Edwards,  make  out  Mrs. 

run  no  bills  here.    We  pay  ready  Staines's  account,  if  you  please.' 

money  for  everything.'  Miss  Edwards  was  a  good  while 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  the  butcher,  making  it  out ;  but  it  was*  ready 

'there  have  been  payments;  but  at  last.    He    thrust  it  into  his 

the  balance  has  always  been  gain-  pocket,  without  daring  to  look  at 

ing ;  and  we  have  been  put  off  so  it  there :  but  he  went  into  Yeirey's, 

often,  we  determined  to  see  the  asked  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 

master.    Show  you  the  books,  sir,  perused  the  document, 

and  welcome.'  The  principal    items    were  as 

'  This  instant,  if  you  please.'  follows : — 
He  took  the  butcher's  address,  who  £    s, 
then  retired,  and  the  other  trades-  May  4.— Re-shaping  and  repair- 
man, a  grocer,  told  him  a  similar  i»g  elegant  lace  mantle    ..18 
.-'-^             .i_            -I       -ii  Chip    bonnet,  feather    and 

tale ;  balance,  sixty  pounds  odd.  flowers .......      44 

He  went  to  the  butcher's,  sick  May  20.— Making  and  trimming 

at  heart,  inspected  the  books,  and  l>l«'e  silk  dress — material  part 

saw  that,  right  or  wrong,  they  ^^^'S^    •    :    : ,  •    •  .:.  /    ^^  ^^ 

_         .          .         _i.»vi        it  X   J  IX  Five  yards  rich  blue  silk  to 

were  incontrovertible;   that  debt         match 4    2 

had    been     gaining    slowly,    but  June   l.— Polonaise  'and  jacket 

surely,  almost  from   the   time   he  trimmed  with  lace — ^material 

confided  the  accounts  to  his  wife.  ^  part  found .     .     .     .     .     .    17  17 

She  had  kept  feith  ^th  him  about  'TaJ^  t^fu^'lu^.i 

five  weeks,  no  more.  guipure  and  lace    ...     .     49  18 

The  grocer's  books  told  a  similar 

tale.  A  few  shreds  and  fragments  of 

The  debtor  put  his  hand  to  his  finery  bought  at  odd  times,  swelled 

heart,  and  stood  a  moment.    The  the  bill  to  99/.  lis.  6d, — ^not  to 

very  grocer  pitied  him,  and  said,  terrify  the  female  mind  with  three 

'  There's  no  hurry.  Doctor ;  a  trifle  figures. 
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And  let  no  tuiBophisticated 
young  lady  imagine  that  the  trim- 
mings, which  constituted  three- 
fourths  of  this  bill  were  worth 
anything.  The  word  'lace/  in 
Madame  Cie's  bills,  invariably 
meant  machine-made  trash,  worth 
lOd.  a  yard,  but  charged  18«.  a 
yard,  for  one  pennyworth  of  work 
in  putting  it  on.  Where  real 
lace  was  used,  Madame  Gie  always 
let  her  customers  know  it.  Miss 
Lucas's  bill  for  this  year  contained 
the  two  following  little  items : — 

£      8, 

Rich  grofl  de  cecile  polonaise  and 
jacket  to  match,  trimmed  with 
Chantilly  lace  and  Valenciennes    68     5 

Superb  robe  de  chambre,  richly 

trimmed  with  skunk  fur  .     .     40    0 

The  customer  found  the  stuff, 
viz.,  two  shawls;  Carolina  found 
the  nasty  little  polecats,  and  got 
24«.  for  them ;  Madame  Gie  found 
the  rest. 

But  Christopher  Staines  had 
not  Miss  Lucy's  bill  to  compare 
his  wife's  with.  He  could  only 
compare  the  latter  with  their 
income,  and  with  male  notions  of 
common  sense  and  reason. 

He  went  home,  and  into  his 
studio,  and  sat  down  on  his  hard 
beech  chair;  he  looked  round  on 
his  books  and  his  work,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  remembered  how 
long  and  how  patiently  he  had 
toiled  for  every  hundred  pounds 
he  had  nmde:  and  he  laid  the 
evidences  of  his  wife's  profusion 
and  deceit  by  the  side  of  those 
signs  of  painful  industry  and  self- 
denial,  and  his  soul  filled  with 
bitterness.    '  Deceit !    Deceit !' 

Mrs.  Staines  heard  he  was  in 
the  house,  and  came  to  know 
about  the  tidal.  She  came  hurriedly 
in,  and  caught  him  with  his  head 
on  the  table,  in  an  attitude  of 
prostration,  quite  new  to  him :  he 
raised  his  head  directly  he  heard 
her,  and  revealed  a  face,  pale, 
stem,  and  wretched. 


'  Oh !  what  ia  the  matter  now?' 
said  she. 

'The  matter  is  what  it  has 
always  been,  if  I  could  only  have 
seen  it  You  have  deceived  me, 
and  disgraced  yourself.  Look  at 
those  bills.' 

'What  bills? oh!' 

'Tou  have  had  an  allowance 
for  housekeeping.' 

'  It  wasn't  enough.' 

'  It  was  plenty,  if  you  had  kept 
faith  with  me,  and  paid  ready 
money.  It  was  enough  for  the 
first  five  weeks.  I  am  house- 
keeper now,  and  I  shall  allow 
myself  two  pounds  a  week  less, 
and  not  owe  a  shilling  either.' 

'  Well,  all  I  know  is,  I  couldn't 
do  it :  no  woman  could.' 

'Then  you  should  have  come 
to  me  and  said  so ;  and  I  would 
have  shown  you  how.  Was  I  in 
Egypt,  or  at  the  North  Pole,  that 
you  could  not  find  me,  to  treat  me 
like  a  friend?  You  have  ruined 
us:  these  debts  will  sweep  away 
the  last  shilling  of  our  little 
capital;  but  it  isn't  that,  oh  no; 
it  is  the  miserable  deceit' 

Bosa's  eye  caught  the  sum  total 
of  Madame  Cie's  bill,  and  she 
turned  pale.  '  Oh,  what  a  cheat 
that  woman  is !' 

But  she  turned  paler  when 
Christopher  said, '  That  is  the  one 
honest  bill ;  for  I  gave  you  leave. 
It  is  these  that  part  us:  these; 
these.  Look  at  them,  false  heart ! 
There,  go  and  pack  up  your  things. 
We  can  live  here  no  longer;  we 
are  ruined.  I  must  send  you  back 
to  your  father.' 

'  I  thought  you  would,  sooner 
or  later,'  said  Mrs.  Staines,  pant- 
ing, trembling,  but  showing  a  little 
fight.  '  He  told  you  I  wasn't  fit 
to  be  a  poor  man's  wife.' 

'An  honest  man's  wife,  you 
mean:  that  is  what  you  are  not 
fit  for.  You  will  go  home  to  your 
father,  and  I  shall  go  into  some 
humble  lodging  to  work  for  you. 
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I'll  oontrive  to  keep  you,  and  find 
jou  a  hundred  a  year  to  spend 
in  dress,  the  only  thing  your  heart 
ean  really  Ioto.  Bat  I  won't  have 
an  enemy  here  in  the  disguise  of 
a  friend,  and  I  won't  haye  a  wife 
About  me  I  must  treat  like  a 
servant,  and  watoh  like  a  traitor.' 

The  words  were  harsh,  but  the 
Agony  with  which  they  were  spoken 
distinguished  them  from  Tulgar 
vituperation. 

They  overpowered  poor  Bosa; 
she  had  been  ailing  a  little  some 
time,  and  from  remorse  and  terror, 
coupled  with  other  causes,  nature 
gave  way.  Her  lips  turned  white, 
she  gasped  inarticulately,  and, 
with  a  little  piteous  moan,  tottered, 
and  swooned  dead  away. 

He  was  walking  wildly  about^ 
ready  to  tear  his  hair,  when  she 
tottered ;  he  saw  her  just  in  time 
to  save  her,  and  laid  her  gently 
on  the  floor,  and  kneeled  over  her. 

Away  went  anger  and  every 
other  feeling  but  love  and  pity  for 
the  poor  weak  creature  that,  with 
all  her  &ults,  was  so  lovable  and 
fio  loved. 

He  applied  no  remedies  at  first ; 
he  knew  they  were  useless  and  un- 
necessary ;  he  laid  her  head  quite 
low,  and  opened  door  and  window, 
and  loosened  all  her  dress,  sighing 
deeply  all  the  time  at  her  con- 
dition. 

While  he  was  thus  employed, 
suddenly  a  strange  cry  broke  from 
him;  a  cry  of  horror,  remorse, 
joy,  tenderness,  all  combined ;  a  cry 
compared  with  which,  language 
is  inarticulate.  His  swift  and 
practical  eye  had  made  a  dis- 
covery. 

He  kneeled  over  her,  with  his  eyes 
dilating  and  his  hands  clasped, 
a  picture  of  love  and  tender 
remorse. 

She  stirred. 

Then  he  made  haste  and  applied 
his  remedies,  and  brought  her 
filowly  back  to  life :  he  lifted  her 


up  and  carried  her  in  his  arms 
quite  away  from  the  bills  and 
things,  that  when  she  came  to, 
she  might  see  nothing  to  revive 
her  distress :  he  carried  her  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  kneeled  down 
and  rocked  her  in  his  arms,  and 
pressed  her  again  and  again  gently 
to  his  heart,  and  cried  over  her. 
'  Oh,  my  dove,  my  dove  1  the  tender 
creature  God  gave  me  to  love  and 
cherish,  and  have  I  used  it  harshly  ? 
If  I  had  only  known !  if  I  had  only 
known !' 

While  he  was  thus  bemoaning 
her,  and  blaming  himself,  and  cry- 
ing over  her  like  the  rain — he,  * 
whom  she  had  never  seen  shed  a 
tear  before  in  all  his  troubles — she 
was  coming  to  entirely,  and  her 
quick  ears  caught  his  words,  and 
she  opened  her  lovely  eyes  on 
him. 

'  I  forgive  you,  dear,'  she  said, 
feebly.    •  Bur  I  hopb  tou  will  be 

A  KINDEB  FATHEB  THAN  A  HUS- 
BAND.' 

These  quiet  words,  spoken  with 
rare  gravity  and  softness,  went 
through  the  great  heart  like  a 
knife. 

He  gave  a  sort  of  shiver,  but 
said  not  a  word. 

But  that  night  he  made  a  solemn 
vow  to  God  that  no  harsh  word 
from  Ms  lips  should  evw  again 
strike  a  being  so  weak,  so  loving, 
and  so  beyond  his  comprehension. 
Why  look  for  courage  and  candour 
in  a  creature  so  timid  and  shy^ 
she  could  not  even  tell  her  hus- 
band that  until,  with  her  subtle 
sense,  she  saw  he  had  discovered 
it. 


CHAPTER  XII.  * 

To  be  a  father;  to  have  an 
image  of  his  darling  Bosa,  and  a 
fruit  of  their  love  to  live  and  work 
for:  this  gave  the  sore  heart  a 
heavenly  glow,  and  elasticity  to 
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bear.  Should  this  dear  object  be 
bom  to  an  inheritanoe  of  debt,  of 
poverty  ?    Nerer. 

He  began  to  act  as  if  he  was 
even  now  a  tather.  He  entreated 
Bosa  not  to  trouble  or  vex  herself; 
he  wonld  look  into  their  finances, 
and  set  all  straight. 

He  paid  all  the  bills,  and  put  by 
a  quarter's  rent  and  taxes.  Then 
there  remained  of  his  little  capital 
just  10/. 

He  went  to  his  printers,  and 
had  a  thousand  order-cheques 
printed.    These  forms  ran  thus : — 

'  Dr.  Staines,  of  13,  Dear  Street, 
Mayfair  (blank  for  date),  orders  of 
(blank  here  for  tradesman  and 
goods  ordered),  for  cash.  Beceived 
same  time  (blank  for  tradesman's 
receipt).  Notice;  Dr.  Staines 
disowns  all  orders  not  printed  on 
this  form,  and  paid  for  at  date  of 
order.' 

He  exhibited  these  forms,  and 
warned  all  the  tradespeople,  before 
a  witness,  whom  he  took  round  for 
that  purpose. 

He  paid  off  Fearman  on  the 
spot.  Fearman  had  met  Clara, 
dressed  like  a  pauper,  her  soldier 
having  emptied  her  box  to  the 
very  dregs,  and  he  now  offered  to 
stay.    But  it  was  too  late. 

Staines  told  the  cook  Mrs. 
Staines  was  in  delicate  health,  and 
must  not  be  troubled  with  any- 
thing. She  must  come  to  him  for 
all  orders. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  she.  But  she  no 
sooner  comprehended  the  cheque 
system  fully  than  she  gave  warn- 
ing. It  put  a  stop  to  her  whole- 
sale pilfering.  Her  cooks  had 
made  full  1002.  out  of  Bosa 
amongst  them  since  she  began  to 
keep  accounts. 

Under  the  male  housekeeper 
every  article  was  weighed  on 
delivery,  and  this  soon  revealed 
that  the  butcher  and  the  fish- 
monger had  habitually  delivered 
short  weight  from  the  first,  besides 


putting  down  the  same  thing 
twice.  The  things  were  sent  back 
that  moment,  with  a  printed  form, 
stating  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  fraud. 

The  washerwoman,  who  had 
been  pilfering  wholesale  so  long  as 
Mrs.  Staines  and  her  sloppy-headed 
maids  counted  the  linen,  and  then 
forgot  it,  was  broaght  up  with  a 
run,  by  triplicate  forms,  and  by 
Staines  cotmting  the  things  before 
two  witnesses,  and  compelling  the 
washerwoman  to  coimt  them  as 
well,  and  verify  or  dispute  on  the 
spot.  The  laundress  gave  warn- 
uiS — ft  plain  confession  that  steal- 
ing had  been  part  of  her  trade. 

He  kept  the  house  well  for  3/.  a 
week,  exclusive  of  coals,  candles, 
and  wine.  His  wife  had  had  5/., 
and  whatever  she  asked  for  dinner 
parties,  yet  found  it  not  half 
enough  upon  her  method. 

He  kept  no  coachman.  If  he 
visited  a  patient,  a  man  in  the 
yard  drove  him  at  a  shilling  per 
hour. 

By  these  means,  and  by  work- 
ing like  a  galley  slave,  he  dragged 
his  expenditure  down  almost  to  a 
level  with  his  income. 

Bosa  was  quite  content  at  first, 
and  thought  herself  lucky  to 
escape  reproaches  on  such  easy 
terms. 

But  by-and-by  so  rigorous  a 
system  began  to  gall  her.  One 
day  she  fancied  a  Bath  bun ;  sent 
the  new  maid  to  the  pastrycook's. 
Fastrycook  asked  to  see  the 
Doctor's  order.  Maid  could  not 
show  it,  and  came  back  bunless. 

Bosa  came  into  the  study  to 
complain  to  her  husband. 

'A  Bath  bun,'  said  Staines. 
'Why,  they  are  coloured  with 
anatto,  to  save  an  egg,  and  anatto 
is  adulterated  with  chromates  that 
are  poison.  Adulteration  upon 
adulteration.  J'll  make  you  a 
real  Bath  bun.'  Off  coat,  and 
into  the  kitchen,  and  made  her 
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three^  pure,  but  rather  heayy. 
He  brought  them  her  in  due 
course.  She  declined  them  lan- 
guidly. She  was  off  the  notion, 
as  they  say  in  Scotland. 

'  If  I  can't  have  a  thing  when  I 
want  it,  I  don't  care  for  it  at  all.' 
Such  was  the  principle  she  laid 
down  for  his  future  guidance. 

He  sighed,  and  went  back  to 
his  work ;  she  cleared  the  plate. 

One  day,  when  she  asked  for 
the  carriage,  he  told  her  the  time 
was  now  come  for  her  to  leave  off 
carriage  exercise.  She  must  walk 
with  him  every  day,  instead. 

'  But  I  don't  like  walking.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  you,  and  by-and-by 
your  life  may  depend  on  it.' 

Quietly,  but  inexorably,  he 
dragged  her  out  walking  every  day. 

In  one  of  these  walks  she 
stopped  at  a  shop  window,  and 
fell  in  love  with  some  baby's 
things.  '  Oh !  I  must  have  that,' 
said  she.  '  I  musi  I  shall  die  if 
I  don't ;  you'll  see,  now.' 

'You  shall,'  said  he,  'when  I 
can  pay  for  it,'  and  drew  her 
away. 

The  tears  of  disappointment 
stood  in  her  eyes,  and  his  heart 
yearned  over  her.  But  he  kept 
his  head. 

He  changed  the  dinner-hour  to 
six,  and  used  to  go  out  directly 
afterwards. 

She  began  to  complain  of  his 
leaving  her  alone  like  that. 

'  Well,  but  wait  a  bit,'  said  he ; 
'suppose  I  am  making  a  little 
money  by  it,  to  buy  you  some- 
thing you  have  set  your  heart  on, 
I)oor  darling  1' 

In  a  very  few  days  after  this,  he 
brought  her  a  little  box  with  a 
slit  in  it.  He  shook  it,  and  money 
rattled ;  then  he  unlocked  it,  and 
poured  out  a  little  pile  of  silver. 
'There,'  said  he,  'put  on  your 
bonnet,  and  come  and  buy  those 
things.' 


She  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  on 
the  way  she  asked  how  it  came  to- 
be  all  in  silver. 

'That  is  a  puzzler,'  said  he, 
'  isn't  it  ?' 

'And  how  did  you  make  it, 
dear ;  by  writing  ?' 

'No.' 

'  By  fees  from  poor  people  ?' 

'  What,  undersell  my  brethren  X 
Hang  it,  no  I  My  dear,  I  made  it 
honestly,  and  some  day  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  made  it ;  at  present, 
all  I  will  tell  you  is  this :  I  saw 
my  darling  longing  for  something 
she  had  a  right  to  long  for ;  I  saw 
the  tears  in  her  sweet  eyes,  and — 
oh,  come  along,  do.  I  am  wretched 
till  I  see  you  with  the  things  in 
your  hand.' 

They  went  to  the  shop;  and 
Staines  sat  and  watched  Bosa 
buying  baby  clothes.  Oh,  it  was 
a  pretty  sight  to  see  this  modest 
young  creature,  little  more  than  a 
child  herself,  anticipating  mater- 
nity, but  blushing  every  now  and 
then,  and  looking  askant  at  her 
lord  and  master.  How  his  very 
bowels  yearned  over  her ! 
*  And,  when  they  got  home,  sh& 
spread  the  things  on  a  table,  and 
they  sat  hand  in  hand,  and  looked 
at  them,  and  she  leaned  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  and  w^it  quietly 
to  sleep  there. 

And  yet,  as  time  rolled  on,  she 
became  irritable  at  times,  and 
impatient,  and  wanted  all  manner 
of  things  she  could  not  have,  and 
made  him  unhappy. 

Then  he  was  out  from  six 
o'clock  till  one,  and  she  took  it 
into  her  head  to  be  jealous.  So 
many  hours  to  spend  away  from 
her!  Now  that  she  wanted  all 
his  comfort. 

Presently,  Ellen,  the  new  maid, 
got  gossiping  in  the  yard,  and  a 
groom  told  her  her  master  had  a 
sweetheart  on  the  sly,  he  thought ; 
for  he  drove  the  brougham  ^out 
every  evening  himself;  '  and,'  said 
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the  man,  '  he  wears  a  moastache 
at  night' 

Ellen  ran  in,  brimful  of  this, 
and  told  the  cook ;  the  cook  told 
the  washerwoman;  the  washer- 
woman told  a  dozen  families,  till 
about  two  hundred  people  knew  it. 

At  last  it  came  to  Mrs.  Staines 
in  a  roundabout  way,  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  was  complain- 
ing to  Lady  Cicely  Treheme  of 
her  hard  lot  She  had  been  telling 
her  she  was  nothing  more  than  a 
lay-figure  in  the  house. 

'  My  husband  is  housekeeper 
now,  and  cook,  and  all,  and  makes 
me  delicious  dishes,  I  can  tell  you ; 
such  curries  I  I  couldn't  keep  the 
house  with  five  pounds  a  week,  so 
now  he  does  it  with  three :  and  I 
never  get  the  carriage,  because 
walking  is  best  for  me;  and  he 
takes  it  out  every  night  to  make 
money.     I  don't  understand  it.' 

Lady  Cicely  suggested  that 
perhaps  Dr.  Staines  thought  it 
best  for  her  to  be  relieved  of  all 
worry,  and  so  undertook  the 
housekeeping. 

'  No,  no,  no,'  said  Bosa ;  '  I  used 
to  pay  them  all  a  part  of  their 
bills,  and  then  a  little  more,  and 
80  I  kept  getting  deeper;  and  I 
was  ashameid  to  tell  Christie,  so 
that  he  calls  deceit ;  and  oh,  he 
spoke  to  me  so  cruelly  once !  But 
he  was  very  sorry  afterwards, 
poor  dear  I  Why  are  girls  brought 
up  so  silly?  all  piano,  and  no 
sense;  and  why  are  men  sillier 
still  to  go  and  marry  such  silly 
things?  A  wifel  I  am  not  so 
much  as  a  servant  Oh,  I  am 
finely  humiliated,  and,'  with  a 
sudden  hearty  naivete  all  her  own, 
'  it  serves  me  just  right.' 

While  Lady  Cicely  was  puzzling 
this  out,  in  came  a  letter.  Bosa 
opened  it,  read  it,  and  gave  a  cry 
like  a  wounded  deer. 

'Oh!'  she  cried,  'I  am  a 
miserable  woman.  What  will 
become  of  me  ?' 


The  letter  informed  her  bluntly 
that  her  husband  drove  his 
brougham  out  every  night  to 
pursue  a  criminal  amour. 

While  Bosa  was  wringing  her 
hands  in  real  anguish  of  heart. 
Lady  Cicely  read  the  letter  care- 
fully. 

'  I  don't  believe  this,'  said  she, 
quietly. 

'Not  true!  Why,  who  would 
be  so  wicked  as  to  stab  a  iK)or 
inoffensive  wretch  like  me,  if  it 
wasn't  true  ?' 

'  The  first  ugly  woman  would,  in 
a  minute.  Don't  you  see  the  witer 
can't  tell  you  where  he  goes? 
Dwives  his  bwougham  out !  That 
is  all  your  infaumant  knows.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  bless  you ! 
What  have  I  been  complaining  to 
you  about  ?  All  is  light,  except 
to  lose  his  love.  What  shall  I 
db?  I  will  never  tell  him.  I 
will  never  affiront  him  by  saying  I 
suspected  him.' 

'  Wosa,  if  you  do  that,  you  will 
always  have  a  serpent  gnawing 
you.  No ;  you  must  put  the  letter 
quietly  into  his  hand,  and  say, 
"  Is  there  any  twuth  in  that  ?" ' 

'Oh,  I  could  not.  I  haven't 
the  courage.  If  I  do  that,  I  shall 
know  by  his  face  is  there  any 
truth  in  it' 

'  Well,  and  you  must  know  the 
twnth.  Tou  shall  know  it.  I 
want  to  know  it  too;  for,  if  he 
does  not  love  you  twuly,  I  will 
nevaa  twust  myself  to  anything  so 
deceitful  as  a  man.' 

Bosa,  at  last,  consented  to  follow 
this  advice. 

After  dinner  she  put  the  letter 
into  Christopher's  hand,  and  asked 
him  quietly  was  there  any  truth 
in  that :  then  her  hands  trembled, 
and  her  eyes  drank  him. 

Christopher  read  it,  and  frowned ; 
then  he  looked  up,  and  said,  '  No, 
not  a  word.  What  scoundrels 
there  are  in  the  world!  To  go 
and  tell  you  that,  now  I     Why, 
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you  little  goose!  have  you  been 
silly  enough  to  believe  it?' 

'  No/  said  she,  irresolutely.  '  But 
do  you  drive  the  brougham  out 
every  night  ?* 

*  Except  Sunday,' 

'  Where  ?' 

'My  dear  wife,  I  never  loved 
you  as  I  love  you  now ;  and,  if  it 
was  not  for  you,  I  should  not 
drive  the  brougham  out  of  nights. 
That  is  all  I  shall  tell  you  at  pre- 
sent; but  some  day  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it.' 

He  took  such  a  calm  high  hand 
with  her  about  it,  that  she  sub- 
mitted to  leave  it  there ;  but^  from 
this  moment,  the  serpent  doubt 
nibbled  her. 

It  had  one  curious  effect,  though. 
She  left  off  complaining  of  trifles. 

Now,  it  happened  one  night 
that  Lady  Cicely  Treheme  and  a 
friend  were  at  a  concert  in  Hanover 
Square.  The  other  lady  felt  rather 
fiednt,  and  Lady  Cicely  offered  to 
take  her  home.  The  carriages 
had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Miss 
Macnamara  said  to  walk  a  few 
steps  would  do  her  good :  a  smart 
cabman  saw  them  from  a  distance, 
and  drove  up,  and,  touching  his 
hat,  said, '  Cab,  ladies  (' 

It  seemed  a  very  superior  cab, 
and  Miss  Macnamara  said  'Tes' 
directly. 

The  cabman  bustled  down,  and 
opened  the  door ;  Miss  Macnamara 
got  in  first,  then  Lady  Cicely;  her 
eye  fell  on  the  cabman's  face, 
which  was  lighted  full  by  a  street 
lamp,  and  it  was  Christopher 
Staines! 

He  started,  and  winced;  but 
the  woman  of  the  world  never 
moved  a  muscle. 

'  Where  to  ?'  said  Staines,  avert- 
ing his  head. 

She  told  him  where,  and,  when 
they  got  out,  said.  Til  send  it 
you  by  the  servant.' 

A  flunkey  soon  after  appeared 
with  half-a-crown>  and  the  amateur 


coachman  drove  away.  He  said 
to  himself,  '  Come,  my  moustache 
is  a  better  disguise  than  I  thought.' 

Next  day,  and  the  day  after,  he 
asked  Bosa,  with  affected  careless- 
ness, had  she  heard  anything  of 
Lady  Cicely. 

'  No,  dear ;  but  I  dare  say  she 
will  call  this  afternoon :  it  is  her 
day.' 

She  did  call  at  last,  and,  after  a 
few  words  with  Eoea,  became  a 
little  restless,  and  asked  if  she 
might  consult  Dr.  Staines. 

'  Certainly,  dear.  Come  to  hia 
studio.' 

'  No;  might  I  see  him  here?' 

'  Certainly.'  She  rang  the  bell, 
and  told  the  servant  to  ask  Dr. 
Staines  if  he  would  be  kind  enough 
to  step  into  the  drawing-room. 

Dr.  Staines  came  in,  and  bowed 
to  Lady  Cicely,  and  eyed  her  a 
little  uncomfortably. 

She  b^gan,  however,  in  a  way 
that  put  him  quite  at  his  ease. 
'Ton  remember  the  advice  you 
gave  us  about  my  little  cousin 
Tadcastah.' 

'  Perfectly :  his  life  is  very  pre- 
carious; he  is  bilious,  ccHxsump- 
tive,  and,  if  not  watched,  will  be 
epileptical;  and  he  has  a  fond» 
weak  mother  who  will  let  him  kill 
himself.' 

'  Exactly :  and  you  wecom- 
mended  a  sea  voyage,  with  a 
medical  attendant  to  watch  his 
diet,  and  contwol  his  habits.  Well, 
she  took  other  advice,  and  the 
youth  is  worse;  so  now  she  is 
fwightened,  and  a  month  ago  she 
asked  me  to  pwopose  to  you  to 
sail  about  with  Tadcastah;  and 
she  offered  me  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  I  put  on  my  stiff  look, 
and  said,  "Countess,  with  every 
desiah  to  oblige  you,  I  must  de- 
cline to  cawwy  that  offah  to  a  man 
of  genius,  learning,  and  weputa- 
tion,  who  has  the  ball  at  his  feet 
in  London."' 

'  Lord  forgive  you.  Lady  Cicely.* 
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'Lord  bless  her,  for  standing 
up  for  my  Christie.' 

Lady  Cicely  continued.  '  Now, 
this  good  lady,  yon  must  know, 
is  not  exactly  one  of  us :  the  late 
Earl  mawwied  into  cotton,  or  wool, 
or  something.  So  she  said, ''  Name 
your  price  for  him/'  I  shwugged 
my  shoulders,  s^iiled  affably,  and 
as  affectedly  as  you  like,  and 
changed  the  subject  But  since 
then  things  have  happened.  I  am 
afwaid  it  is  my  duty  to  make  you 
the  judge  whether  you  choose  to 

sail  about  with  that  little  cub 

Bosa,  I  can  beat  about  the  bush 
no  longer.  Is  it  a  fit  thing  that 
a  man  of  genius,  at  whose  feet  we 
ought  all  to  be  sitting  with  rever- 
ence, should  drive  a  cab  in  the 
public  streets  ?  Tes,  Bosa  Staines, 
your  husband  drives  his  brougham 
out  at  night,  not  to  visit  any  other 
lady,  as  that  anonymous  wretch 
told  you,  but  to  make  a  few  misew- 
able  shillings  for  you.' 

'  Oh,  Christie !' 

'It  is  no  use.  Dr.  Staines;  I 
must  and  will  tell  her.  My  dear, 
he  drove  me  three  nights  ago.  He 
had  a  cabman's  badge  on  his  poor 
arm.  If  you  knew  what  I  suffered 
in  those  five  minutes !  Indeed  it 
seems  cruel  to  speak  of  it — ^but  I 
could  not  keep  it  from  Bosa,  and 
the  reason  I  muster  courage  to 
say  it  before  you,  sir,  it  is  because 
I  know  she  has  other  fidends  who 
keep  you  out  of  their  consulta- 
tions; and,  after  all,  it  is  the 
world  that  ought  to  blush,  and 
not  you.' 

Her  ladyship's  kindly  bosom 
heaved,  and  she  wanted  to  cry; 
80  she  took  her  handkerchief  out 
of  her  pocket  without  the  least 
hurry,  and  pressed  it  delicately  to 
her  eyes,  and  did  cry  quietly,  but 
without  any  disguise,  like  a  brave 
lady,  who  neither  cried  nor  did 
anytiiing  else  she  was  ashamed  to 
be  seen  at. 

As  for  Bosa,  she  sat  sobbing 


round    Christopher's    neck,    and 
kissed  him  with  all  her  soul. 

'Dear  me!'  said  Christopher. 
'  You  are  both  very  kind.  But, 
bogging  your  pardon,  it  is  much 
ado  about  nothing.' 

Lady  Cicely  took  no  notice  of 
that  observation.  '  So,  Bosa  dear,' 
said  she,  '  I  think  you  are  the 
person  to  decide  whether  he  had 
not  better  sail  about  with  that 
little  cub,  than oh!' 

'  I  will  settle  that,'  said  Staines. 
'I  have  one  beloved  creature  to 
provide  for.  I  may  have  another. 
I  must  make  money.  Turning  a 
brougham  into  a  cab,  whatever 
you  may  tMnk,  is  an  honest  way 
of  making  it,  and  I  am  not  the 
first  doctor  who  has  coined  his 
brougham  at  night.  But,  if  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  money  to  be 
made  by  sailing  with  Lord  Tad- 
caster,  of  course  I  should  prefer 
that  to  cab-driving,  for  I  have 
never  made  above  twelve  shillings 
a  night' 

'  Oh,  as  to  that,  she  shall  give 
you  fifteen  hundred  a  year.' 

'  Then  I  jump  at  it' 

'  What !  and  leave  me  I' 

'  Yes,  love :  leave  you — ^for  your, 
good ;  and  only  for  a  time.  Lady 
Cicely,  it  is  a  noble  offer.  My 
darling  Bosa  will  have  every  com- 
fort— ay,  every  luxury,  till  I  come 
home,  and  then  we  will  start  afresh, 
with  a  good  balance,  and  with 
more  experience  than  we  did  at 
first' 

Lady  Cicely  gazed  on  him  with 
wonder.  She  said,  'Oh!  what 
stout  hearts  men  have!  No,  no; 
don't  let  him  go.  See;  he  is 
acting.  His  great  heart  is  torn 
with  agony.  I  will  have  no  hand 
in  parting  man  and  wife — ^no,  not 
for  a  day.'  And  she  hurried  away 
in  rare  agitation. 


Bosa   fell  on  her   knees,  and 
asked   Christopher's   pardon    for 
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liaviiig  been  jealous ;  and  that  day 
fihe  was  a  flood  of  divine  tender- 
ness. She  repaid  him  richly  for 
driving  the  cab.  But  she  was  un- 
naturally cool  about  Lady  Cicely ; 
and  the  exquisite  reason  soon  came 
out  '  Oh,  yes  I  She  is  very  good ; 
very  kind:  but  it  is  not  for  me 
now!  No!  you  shall  not  sail 
about  with  her  cub  of  a  cousin, 
and  leave  me  at  such  a  time.' 

Christopher  groaned. 

'  Christie,  you  shall  not  see  that 
lady  again.  She  came  here  to 
part  us.  /S^  is  in  love  wiih  you. 
I  was  blind  not  to  see  it  before.' 


Next  day,  as  Lady  Cicely  sat 


alone  in  the  morning-room  think- 
ing over  this  very  scene,  a  foot- 
man brought  in  a  card  and  a  note. 
'Dr.  Staines  begs  particularly  to 
see  Lady  Cicely  Treheme.' 

The  lady's  pale  cheek  coloured ; 
she  stood  irresolute  a  single 
moment.  '  I  will  see  Dr.  Staines,' 
said  she. 

Dr.  Staines  came  in,  looking 
pale  and  worn ;  he  had  not  slept 
a  wink  since  she  saw  him  last. 

She  looked  at  him  full,  and 
divined  this  at  a  glance.  She 
motioned  him  to  a  seat,  and  sat 
down  herself,  with  her  white  hand 
pressing  her  forehead,  and  her 
head  turned  a  little  away  from 
him. 


{To  he  eontinued.) 
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TAKING  DOWN  THE  HOLLY. 

Down  with  the  rosemary,  and  so 

Down  with  the  baies  and  mistletoe^ 

Down  with  the  holly,  ivie,  all 

Wherewith  ye  decked  the  Christmas  Hall. — Herrick. 

PAST  is  the  season  of  joy  and  mirth,  fled  are  the  spirits  of  sport  and 
fun; 
Hushed  are  the  song,  and  the  jest,  and  the  laughter,  gone  are  the 

revellers  every  one ; 
The  lights  extinguished,  the  cakes  all  eaten,  the  old  dull  life  again 
begun. 

Silent  and  sad  the  festive  chambers,  of  all  their  trappings,  their  grace 
and  pride. 

Shorn  and  despoiled,  save  one  poor  relic,  one  symbolever  of  Christmas- 
tide,  *  ■  * 

That  now,  all  faded,  forlorn,  neglected,  some  kind  thought  claim's  ere 
cast  aside. 

Tis  but  the  green,  the  cheerful  holly,  with  boughs  that  coral-red  berries 

bear, 
The  holly  that,  wreathed  about  our  chambers,  gave  to  our  home  its 

festal  air ; 
Ever  the  symbol  and  sign  of  Christmas,  ever  the  dress  for  yule-tide 

wear.  •        •  *  .  - 

* 
All  things. fade,  and  all  things  perish,  everything  in  this  life  decays ; 
Even  affections  we  deemed  immortal,  and  evergreen  as  those  wholly 

•  sprays,       ,./«^«  t< 

They,  too,  wither,  alas  !   and  fall,  like  autumn  leaves  on  the.  woodland 

ways. 

•  •  -  •   .       '  .       '      . 

Sad  to  our  sight  the  scattered  berries,  sadder  the  truth  we  must  now 
deplore,  .        -    •  .        •  • 

That  the  glad  holly,  the  dear  green  holly,  its  mission  ended,  its  empire 
o'er,  •  •  .  .   . 

Its  use  departed,  its  beauty  faded,  may  cumber  our  walls  and  homes  no 
more.  •  • 

"  Down  with  the  holly,"  old  Herrick  sings,  down  with  ivy  and  mistletoe  ; 
Down  with  the  holly,  we  echo  him,  yet  shall  we  lay  the  green  king 

low 
With  all  such  honours  as  we  enthroned  him,  only  a  few  bright  days  ago. 

Piously,  then,  discrown,  depose  him,  as  though  for  sepulture  grand  and 

proud. 
What  time  of  his  joyful  reign,  now  ended,  sweet  dear  memories  thickly 

crowd 
Around  us,  while  for  his  passing  hymn  tenderest  echoes  whisper  loud. 
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Echoes  sweet  of  the  jest  and  the  mirth,  of  silvery  voice  and  manly  tone,. 
Childish  prattle  and  playful  sallies,  missiles  of  wit  from  arch  lips 

thrown, 
And  tender  secrets  'tween  fond  hearts  passing  under  King  Holly's- 

sheeny  throne. 

Memories  fresh  of  the  pomp,  and  state,  and  revel  of  that  enthroning 

day, 
WheQ  we  crowned  the  Holly,  the  dear  old  Holly,  king  of  our  feast,  and 

chased  away 
All  dark  shades  of  care  and  sorrow,  and  peopled  his  court  with  spirits 

gay. 

Every  comer  and  nook  and  niche  where  the  holly  gleamed  on  our 

chamber  walls 
Hath  its  own  story,  its  own  reminiscencei  whose  interest  sweet  some 

heart  enthrals, 
Each  green  spray  some  tender  passage,  some  incident  charming  to 

mind  recalls. 

Cherish  we,  then,  for  such  memories  sweet,  kindly  the  good  old  Holly 

kingf 
Praise  to  his  happy  rdgn  perfected,  peace  to  his  memory  let  us  sing, 

While  to  our  household  hearth,  his  bier,  the  last  of  our  loved  and  lost  we 

bring. 

Yes,  to  the  fire  we  cast  our  dead,  with  hearts  that  harbour  no  thought 

of  gloom, 
With  cheerful  rites,  and  with  dancing  flames,  quickly  to  ashes  shall  he 

consume, 
While  of  his  virtues  the  incense  sweet  leaves  on  the  air  a  grateful 

fume. 

Fragrant  fumes  from  the  embers  rising,  type  of  those  virtues  chaste 

and  meet. 
Into  our  inmost  hearts  shall  steal,  and  with  those  memories  pure  and 

sweet 
Lingering  there,  again  shall  rise,  when  the  glad  season  again  we  greet. 

H.  C.  Sessions. 
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MY  worthy  reader,  have  yon 
ever  reflected  how  very  few 
things  there  are  which  you  would 
Uke  to  do  for  '  the  last  time  ?  I 
have,  and  I  really  think  that 
you  would  find  the  catalogue  to 
be  vety  brief.  There  are  tranch 
actions  absolutely  necessary,  and 
yet  which  are  as  absolutely  dis- 
agreeable. I  dislike  Mr.  Tomkyn's 
very  much,  but  have  to  go  and 
pay  him  money;  I  shall  be  glad 
when  he  politely  hands  me  the 
final  and  closing  receipt^  and  yet  I 
should  not  like  to  know  that  I 
should  never  transact  business 
with  him  again.  Tugg,  the  den- 
tist, is  not. a  nice  man,  yet  I  doubt 
if  we  should  like  to  know  that  we 
should  never  give  him  a  chance  of 
getting  a  pull  at  us  again.  There 
are  such  things  as  dull  country 
houses,  but  to  say  'good-bye  for 
ever '  even  to  them  would  create  a 
feeling  of  melancholy  in  most  men : 
women  don't  feel  much. — I  have 
been  very  forcibly  reminded  of 
this  within  the  last  few  weeks  by 
the  sight  of  two  ruins — ^not  an- 
cient monuments,  not  medi»val 
even,  but  ruins,  the  effects  of  the 
eruption  of  Europe  in  1870. 

The  scene,  if  you  will  permit  it, 
shall  open  in  the  late  summer  of 
1869,  in  a  '  circle '  distinguished 
for  diplomacy,  gossip  and  play 
in  days  when  Imperial  Paris  was 
the  garden  and  the  clubs  the 
forcing-houses  of  those  three  attri- 
butes of  excessive  refinement. 

'Does  any  fellow  know  what 
this  fgte  at  St.  Cloud  is  to  be  ?' 
asked  the  young  Count  de  St. 
Yallerie. 

'  Oh  1  something  magnificent ! 
last  two  days ;  bal  masque  in  the 
garden  and  Venetian  f^te  on  the 


river,'  says  off-hand  'Le  petit 
Marquis,'  who,  with  the  reputation 
of  knowing  everything,  never  is 
right  about  anything. 

'Where  did  you  breakfast. 
Marquis?' 

'  Durand's.' 

'  I  thought  so.' 

'  Too  much  wine  of  Burgundy,' 
remarks M. Yieux-Oh&teau.  'Why, 
it  is  to  be  an  oratorio — Fonia-. 
towski,  Fatti,  and  that  form; 
Count  Jabberer  saw  the  "Fro- 
gramme." ' 

'No,  M.  Yieux,'  adds  another, 
'  thou  also  art  in  the  boat  of  error, 
and  rowing  with  the  same  oars  as 
our  dear  little  Marquis.  It  is 
a  strictly  political  meeting — a 
declaration  of  faith  sworn  before 
Europe  on  acdcule  Imperiah  to  the 
sounds  of  Offenbach;  but,  before 
all,  it  is  political.' 

'Ahr  interrupts  an  old  dandy 
of  the  court  of  the  Citixen  King ; 
'  as  usual,  youth  is  wrong.  It  is  a 
f§te  to  celebrate  the  introduction 
of  the  last  English  fashion.' 

'  Then,  M.  le  Due,  it  is  sure  of 
your  disapproval/ 

The  Due  takes  a  'prise'  &om 
a  box  which  the  Begent  presented 
to  his  ancestor  after  a  row  in  a 
gambling-house,  and  remarks — 

'  Well,  I  am  not  an  Imperialist, 
but  I  have  always  gone  with  the 
Emperor  when  he  introduced 
manly  English  life  into  France- 
we  were  getting  effeminate;  but 
"  Constitutional  Gk)vemment "  is  a 
strong  British  meat  not  fit  for  the 
French  babes,  and  I  fear  that  the 
political  "  F^te  of  St.  Cloud  "  may 
unintentionally  celebrate  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  end.' 

Here  there  is  a  movement  of 
alarm  among  the  members,  who 
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eeem  to  think  that  the  Dnc,  haying 
mounted  his  hobby,  may  be  about 
to  take  a  long  ride. 

To  them  enters  Gaston  de  St. 
Audrien,  the  most  glittering  of 
the  golden  youth  of  the  Second 
Empire. 

'  Going  to  St.  Cloud  on  Wednes- 
day ?'  asks  some  one. 

'  Going  to  St.  Cloud !  Of  course 
Tm  going  to  St  Cloud;  so  are 
399  others,  and  not  a  soul  more. 
Just  seen  the  Chamberlain's  list 
Tou  are  not  in  it,  nor  you, 
Prince ' 

'  But  what  are  you  going  to  do 


r 

'Well,  I  hope  so.  I  generally 
do.'  (He  does — we  used  to  call  it 
'  babbling.')  '  But  dancing  is  the 
pick  of  the  basket' 

Loud  exclamations, '  Dancing !' 

'Why,  of  course;  best  ball  of 
the  season;  only  good  dancers; 
Empress  revised  her  list,  and 
drafted  the  slow  ones.'  (Our 
young  friend  is  a  great  improTer 
of  the  equine  race  in  France, 
and,  like  the  late  respected  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  is  of  a  stable 
mind.) 

So  here  was  a  position.  What 
was  the  St  Cloud  FSte?  Who 
was  to  be  asked  ? — or,  rather,  who 
was  asked?  In  a  few  hours  it 
was  clear  that  a  great  many  were 
not 

St  Cloud  was  ever  a  charming 
spot  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
the  nicest  driye  you  could  take 
out  of  Paris — a  pretty  road  and 
'good  going;'  you  could  also 
drive  back  safely,  even  on  a  dark 
night,  and  had  not  often  occasion 
to  cross  the  '  griddle  of  iron '  with 
which  the  intra-mural  tramways 
now  blemish  all  cities  and  their 
environs.  I  remember  nothing 
pleasanter  in  the  offnseason,  when 
only  the  nice  people  remained  in 
Paris — in  all  truly  refined  cities 
you  will  see  that  there  is  annually 
an  '  aftermath/  a  second  crop  of 


society,  smaller,  perhaps,  but  quite 
as  satisfying  as  the  original,  as 
good  as  the  first '  harvest  home ' — 
than  to  drive  down  and  dine  at  the 
'  Tdte  Noire '  or  at  the  '  Cascade,' 
where  we  have  all  had  so  many 
pleasant  anti-racing  lunches.  Then 
St  Cloud—'  Ipse  St  Cloud  '—was  . 
a  beautiful  place  in  a  lovely  situ- 
ation ;  the  gardens  were  cultivated, 
and  grew  flowers,  not  horticultural 
coruscations,  while  the  view  of 
Paris  from  the  Terrace  was,  per- 
haps, finer  even  than  that  to  be 
seen  from  the  shrine  of  '  Filet  a 
la  Bearvoise '  at  St.  Germain.  The 
palace,  too,  always  looked  so  com- 
fortable, as  if  it  was  lived  in,  not 
merely  stayed  in.  The  tapestry 
hung  in  quite  easy-fitting  folds 
round  the  billiard  tables.  The 
pictures  seemed  to  cry,  'Come 
look  at  us,  we  are  worth  the 
trouble,'  and  the  statues  turned 
you  into  temporary  marble  images 
of  mute  admiration* 

Apropos,  I  must  relate  an  anec- 
dote— one  of  only  a  few  words. 
Once  there,  while  going  through  a 
room,  I  heard  in  the  next  the 
'click'  of  billiard-balls,  so  I 
looked  in ;  there  were  four  '  Char- 
bellous '  playing. 

'Tiensl'  shouts  one,  'here  is 
X ,  and  the  news  friim  Paris.' 

They  might  have  been  absent 
from  that  loved  centre  twelve  or 
even  fourteen  hours.  I  pitied 
their  sufferings,  however,  and  was 
about  to  give  what  crumbs  of 
comfort  I  could,  when  a  door 
opened  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
Marquis  de  T e  said — 

'But,.   Monsieur    X ,    you 

have  kept  the  Emperor  waiting 
almost  a  minute.' 

It  was,  I  believe,  that  excessive 
punctuality  which  enabled  the 
busiest  man  in  Europe  t^  give  so 
many  social  audiences — to  prove 
that  he  kindly  remembered  so 
many  friends. 

By  the  way,  now  I  am  on  that 
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subject,  I  think  I  should  almost 
refer  to  another  andience.  A 
gentleman  in  London  had  asked 
for  a  reception  through  the  writer 
of  this  paper,  and  it  was  granted 
some  five  or  six  days  before  the 
date  fixed  Polleda  Mora  inter- 
Tened.  De  Momy  died,  and  was 
buried  on  the  very  morning  which 
the  interview  was  to  take  place. 
I  waited  and  waited.  No  friend, 
no  letters,  no  telegram  came.  I 
breakfasted  at  Durand's,  and  when 
the  funeral  procession  had  passed, 
went  to  the  Tuileries,  asked  for 
the  Chamberlain,  and  said — 

'I  did  not  expect  to  be  re- 
ceived to-day.' 

'No!  Ah!  nothing  ever  stops 
the  Emperor  in  his  work.  He  is 
ready  to  see  you  and  your  friend.' 

'  But,'  I  said, '  here  am  I  in  a 
shooting-coat,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  my  friend  is  not  here.' 

Chamberlain,  amused,  says — 
'  Well,  if  you  won't  come  in  in  a 
brown  coat,  I  can't  help  it.  Mes- 
sage from  the  Emperor,  "When- 
ever the  friends  of  X come,  I 

shall  be  glad  to  see  them." ' 

I  go  home  and  find  this  telegram 
— nx  heure$  de  retard — '  Can't 
leave  London;  tell  the  Emperor 
that  I'll  come  on  Friday.' 

To  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 
I  never  interfered  about  an  audi- 
ence for  anyone  any  more — Fas  si 
bite. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Cloud,  it 
was  always  a  pleasant  sight,  and, 
indeed,  I  remember  a  '  &ir '  there, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing Wilkie-like  features  of  life 
I  have  ever  seen  in  France. 

As  the  day  for  this  other 
mysterious  '  FSte '  approached, 
curiosity  increased,  and  the  desire 
for  impossible  invitations  grew  in 
the  same  ratio.  Give  a  fete  in  a 
madhouse,  say  there  are  no  tickets, 
and  all  the  world  and  his  wife 
will  want  to  go.  It  was  known 
that  Ollivier  was  to  be  the  coming 


man.  Was  he  to  'say  a  few 
words '  at  St.  Cloud  ?  Some  said 
'  Yes,'  some  '  No,'  and  both  were 
equally  well  informed. 

I  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  will  give  the  letter  in  ex- 
tenso. 

'  Dear  de  B ,  whaf  s  up  ? 

shall  we  go  and  see  together  ?' 

Answer,  also  in  exteneo : 

'  Tes !  I  confess  it  beats  me. 

*  Trousers,  too  I  don't  like  it.' 
Now  it  is  necessary  to  comment 

on  this  last  paragraph — 

*  Trousers,  too,  don't  like  it.' 
You  see  the  French  system  of 

man's  fall  dress  differs,  or,  I  should 
say  differed,  from  that  of  England. 
If  you  went  to  see  the  Emperor 
in  private  audience,  you  had  to 
array  yourself,  perhaps  in  the 
early  glare  of  the 

*  Qaady,  babbling,  and  remorseless  day,' 

in  that  nice  black  suit  and  white 
tie,  which  look  really  quite  new 
when  you  go  out  to  dinner  at 
8*30  P.H.,  but  has  a  shiny,  not 
to  say  threadbare,  appearance 
when  you  turn  the  domestic  latch- 
key at  5  A.tf.  This  was  the  ful- 
lest dress,  and,  as  usual,  required 
by  etiquette ;  and  one  less  becom- 
ing to  the  manly  form,  let  us  say 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  an  average 
July  day,  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  design.  A  fat  French- 
man wanting  something  and  wait- 
ing for  the  giver  or  promisor  of 
gifts  (for  this  applied  also  to 
those  in  authority,  who  were  apt 
themselves  to  wear  a  dressing- 
gown  and  a  smoking-cap)  in  the 
clothes  he  was  married  in,  vrith 
a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hat,  and 
a  tight  pair  of  white  kid  gloves 
into  which  he  strives  to  struggle, 
is  not  a  dignified  spectacle,  nor 
can  that  warm  citizen  be  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  to  argue 
with  a  cool  minister  smoking  his 
cigarette. 

At  the  State  iSalls,  the  equiva- 
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lent  of  our  'drawing-rooms'  and 
'levies/  of  oonrse  court  dress  or 
nmform  was  the  order  of  the  even- 
ing; bnt  when  the  Empress  re- 
ceived en  intimitS,  as  was  to  be 
the  case  at  St.  Cloud,  knee-breeches 
were  de  rigueur. 

Hence  my  friend's  allnsion  to 
trousers — ^he  considered  it  a  '  Ba- 
dieal  innovation/  and  when  I 
laughed  at  him,  I  remember,  he 
said,  'Qo  on — grin  away — but  I 
don't  like  it.  Ceremonies  are  go- 
ing fast — take  care  dignitaries  do 
not  follow.' 

When  I  came  to  think  about  it, 
I  confess  he  was  right.  If  Bouher, 
in  full  dress,  with  all  his  decora- 
tions, had  kept  the  place  instead 
of  OUivier  (a  little-minded  man, 
with  a  '  light  heart,'  who,  having 
no  'decorations,'  thought  it  un- 
manly, unmeaning,  undignified,  to 
wear  them — these  circumstances 
altered  (j^^^O  cftses — and  who 
wrapped  up  his  wife  in  a  sort  of 
'swaddling'  evening  dress,  in 
cider  that  no  one  should  say 
that  she,  any  more  than  his 
political  system,  was  decoUetee), 
I  believe  we  should  have  still  an 
Imperial  government,  which  must 
certainly  be  better  than  the  present 
'  Brummagem  Bepublic,'  and  that 
I  should  have  written  no  story 
about  ruins,  because  the  ruins 
would  not  have  existed — if  ruins 
can  exist  So  when  'the  time 
came  and  the  season,'  we  trotted 
away  merrily  through  the  '  Bois ' 
to  see  what  we  should  see  at  St 
Cloud. 

What  we  did  see  was  this.  It 
was  a  lovely  warm  night;  the 
palace  was  one  blaze  of  light  and 
flowers,  but  all  the  salons  were  as 
deserted  as  the  'Hall  of  Silence' 
in  a  fairy  tale.  The  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  however,  came  to 
meet  us — he  was  a  school-fellow 
of  my  companion's — and  told  us 
to  do  that  which  '  Maud '  has  so 
often  been  requested  to  do.    Then, 


accordingly,  we  followed  him  into 
the  garden,  and  certainly  there  we 
saw  a  pretty  and  peculiar  sight 
The  gardens  were  illuminated  a 
giomo,  and  constantly  changing 
hues  kept  colouring  the  groups 
which  were  scattered  over  the 
lawn  and  terraces.  Grand  old 
trees  cast  evening  shadows,  and 
from  the  dense  shrubberies  came 
the  music  of  invisible  orchestras. 
It  was  evident  that  men  pre- 
dominated, but  all  the  grandest 
dames  of  the  Imperial  Court  were 
there  in  the  most  fitting  costumes 
which  could  be  extracted  from  the 
'  Bue  de  la  Paix.' 

Excepting  the  '  Corps  Diploma- 
tique,' there  were  not  ten  foreign- 
ers present,  and  it  soon  was 
evident  that  the  raison  cTStre  of 
the  f(§te  was  political,  and  that  the 
f§te  itself  might  be  historical. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress 
glided  about  from  group  to  group 
speaking  to  all.  The  Empress 
was  more  gracious  even  than 
usual,  and  the  Emperor,  as  it 
were,  offered  audiences,  and  soon 
had  a  series  of  improvised  4ev6es,' 
at  which  he  explained  the  theory  of 
constitutional  government,  which' 
he  had  just,  at  the  instigation  of 
Prince  Napoleon,  granted  so  un- 
selfishly, to  the  serious  damage  of 
his  throne.  Prince  Napoleon  was 
there,  talking,  as  usual,  better  than 
any  one  present,  and  being  lis- 
tened to  as  his  striking  social 
eloquence  deserves. 

The  Prince  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
general  talker  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  luck  to  meet ;  he  can  listen, 
too — an  act  little  known  to  the 
French.  M.  Emile  de  Girardin 
talks  like  a  book,  but  he  can't 
listen.  Perhaps  he  is  like  the 
great  talker — thought  to  be  stone- 
deaf — of  whom  the  late  Lord  Al- 
vanley  said,  "Tis  not  so  much 
that  he  is  deaf,  as  that  he  is  quite 
out  of  practice  of  listening.' 

The  evening  was  pronounced  a 
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"*  snccefis/  and  an  Italian  diplo- 
niatist  said  it  was  una  vera  festa 
di  sicUuto,  Then  the  strains  of 
Offenbach  broke  the  silenoe  of  the 
^Enchanted  Castle/  and  in  its 
vast  salons  the  Eorydices  who  had 
followed  the  Franoo-German  Qr- 
phens  fonnd  not  only  the  best 
salons  to  dance  in,  the  best  mnsic 
to  dance  to,  but  also  a  sapper, 
which  was  highly  and  deservedly 
appreciated  by  all.  By  Lncullus, 
how  th^  did  eat!  To  be  sore 
ihey  had  all  just  started  with  a 
fresh  constitution.  About  this 
iime  my  friend  and  myself  de- 
parted for  our  beds. 

*  Capital  fun,  and  everything 
well  done.  Yes,  excellent  I  hope 
-the  same  host  will  ask  us  there 
again  1'  The  shadows  of  the  grand 
•old  residence  were  cast  over  the 
49teep  hill  as  we  descended  to  cross 
the  bridge,  and  the  fine,  venerable 
trees  murmured,  not  culieu,  only 
•au  revoir. 

It  was  on  a  fine,  bright  day  of 
early  winter,  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  that  three  of  us  agreed  to 
try  to  get  a  walk  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  beleagured  city.  We  had 
heard — for  everything  was  a  '  re- 
port' to  us — ^that  St  Cloud  and 
Meudon  were  burnt  to  the  ground, 
4uid  we  were  anxious  to  know  the 
truth.  We  had  permission  to  pass 
into  the  '  Bois,'  and  so,  hoping  to 
•escape  for  an  hour  or  two  from 
the  horrid  depression  of  '  the  gay- 
•est  capital  in  Europe,'  we  started 
on  our  ways.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  any  of  us  forget  the 
feeling  of  desolation  which  fell 
on  us  as  we  passed  the  well-re- 
membered entrance,  and  found 
ourselves  alone  in  the  dismem- 
bered 'Bois.'  To  the  left  the 
ramparts  stared  stark  down  on  the 
fitumps  of  trees — the  road  was 
mined — the  '  Lac  des  Dames '  half 
•empty,  and  the  shore  'poached' 
into  deep  mud  by  the  'watering 
•orders'  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 


and  not  a  living  soul,  save  our- 
selves, to  awake  the  dead  silence, 
which,  however,  was  occasionally 
disturbed  by  a  great,  useless  dis- 
charge from  '  Bastion  No.,  27,'  or  a 
growl  from  distant 'Yalerien.'  Bou- 
logne, where  resides  Baron  Al- 
phonse  de  Bothschild,  was  a  vil- 
lage of  the  dead.  Just  at  the  end 
of  the  'Bois'  was  a  kind  of  sut- 
tler's  shed,  were  bad  coffee  and 
evil  spirits  were  being  retailed  to 
a  &tigue  party  of  some  line  regi- 
ment (encamped  carelessly  and 
dirtily  round  the  end  of  the  race- 
course), which  had  been  told  off 
for  the  duly  of  fetching  the  day's 
'  rations '  of  horrid-looking  horse- 
flesh. 

On  we  went  till  we  reached  the 
broad  street  or  'place'  which 
leads  to  the  bridge.  At  each 
comer  were  little  groups  of  idlers 
watching  a  'little  afGair'  between 
our  sentries  posted  on  the  right 
of  the  bridge  and  some  Prussians 
in  a  house  close  to  the  church  of 
St  Cloud — every  now  and  then 
they  bolted  like  rabbits.  We 
crossed  the  broad  place,  could  not 
help  halting  to  look  at  the  broken 
bridge  and  the  blackened  (unne- 
cessarily) 'T^te  Noire,'  when  a 
ball  from  a  needle-gun  warned  us 
that  we  had  better  move  on;  we 
acted  on  the  hint  at  the  double,  > 
and  made  in  safety  the  comer  of 
the  best  street  in  Boulogne,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  Seine.  This 
street  consists  of  a  series  of  new 
and  very  pretiy  villas,  the  property 
of  rich  Paris  men  of  business,  who 
prided  themselves  on  gardens, 
carriages,  and  all  that  makes  sub- 
urban life  pleasant — ^they  were  all 
deserted,  usually,  too,  without  pre- 
paration^  and  gave  excellent  evi- 
dence to  the  fact,  that  during  a 
war  everybody  is  a  marauder,  for, 
as  yet,  the  Prussians  had  not 
here  crossed  the  river.  We  entered 
several  gardens,  but  could  get  no 
view  of  the  Seine  or  the  Palace ;  at 
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last  we  reached  the  &rthe6t  villa^ 
which  was  the  main-gaard. 

'  Yon  can  go  into  the  garden  and 
see  the  Tiew,  if  yon  like/  said  the 
captain  on  guard,  'but  at  your 
own  risk;  for  the  whole  of  that 
line  of  wood  is  fall  of  sentries  and 
patrols,  and  you  are  well  within 
range.' 

The  self-concealing  power  of  the 
Prussian  soldier  is  wonderful.  At 
last,  one  of  our  sentries  beckoned 
to  us,  and  said,  '  Now  you  shall 
see  1'  Behind  a  tree  we  then  dis- 
covered a  sentry.  Our  man  gave 
him  a  chassepot  ball,  which  he  re- 
turned with  a  needle-gun  bullet, 
and  quite  a  nice  little  duel  ensued. 
During  this  '  affair '  (as  the  Trochu 
papers  loved  to  say),  we  ventured 
to  look  for  St.  Cloud. 

'  St.  Cloud !  That  is  not  St. 
Cloud  1' 

'  Qui,  monsieur — or,  at  least,  it 
was.* 

'  But  I  mean,  the  Palace !' 

'  Yes,  monsieur.' 

And  it  was  true.  The  festive 
hall,  about  which  I  have  written 
above,  was  represented  by  a  great 
blackened  ruin  of  four  tottering 
walls;  the  garden,  by  a  burial- 
ground  ;  the  stables,  by  an  hospi- 
tal, and  the  good  company,  by  a 
Glerman  regiment  fully  prepared  to 
destroy  every  palace,  church,  house, 
bridge,  or  hospital  which  blocked 
up  their  road  to  victory. 

And  now  for  the  remembrance 
of  another  final  festival. 

Whatever  the  enemies  of  the 
Second  Empire  may  have  to  say 
against  it  in  a  military,  political,  or 
financial  sense,  I  think  that  no  one 
will  deny  that  socially  it  was  a 
great  success.  Paris  was  never 
known  to  be  so  stately,  and  yet  so 
pleasant — so  court-like,  and  yet  so 
intimate.  The  host  and  hostess 
had  the  magic  of  manner;  they 
loved  to  entertain  the  stranger 
magnificently ;  and  the  French  love 
that  their  visitors  shall  be  so  treated 


'en  prince,'  that,  when  they  re- 
turn to  Londoih,  Vienna,  Florence, 
or  St  Petersburg,  they  shall  say, 
'Yes,  very  well — ^but  you  should 
see  Paris!' 

Any  one  who  assisted  at  the  in- 
ternational London  and  Paris  sea- 
son of  the  last  Paris  Exposition 
year,  will  back  me  up  in  this  asser- 
tion. The  London  season  was 
unexceptionallybrilliant,in  honour 
of  the  Sultan  and  the  Viceroy; 
but,  I  regret  to  say,  in  that  inti- 
mate society  of  French  and  English 
which  had  together  fought  the 
early  battle  of  the  campaign  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Manche,  it  was 
still — ^*Yes,  very  well  done,  sans 
doute — but,  do  you  remember  the 
Tnileries,  the  Bue  Couroelles, 
Countess  Cowley's,  Princess  de 
Mettemich's,  and  that  evening  at 
the  Prussian  Embassy  ?' 

The  truth  is,  that  in  Paris  there 
were  palaces — in  London,  only 
very  comfortable  houses,  with 
rooms  admirably  fitted  to  dine  a 
premier,  or  a  bishop  and  his  secr^ 
tary  or  chaplain,  and  sixteen  other 
guests,  but  as  unfit  for  fetes,  or 
balls,  as  is  an  average  salone  in  an 
Italian  palazzo,  where  the  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  build  as 
many  small  rooms  as  possible. 

The  last  Lni>erial  'party' — I 
usb  the  expression  advisedly,  and 
in  contradiction  to '  entertainment ' 
— ^was  the  hal  intime  of  an '  Empress'' 
Monday.'  Perhaps  this  would  be 
better  described  as  a  '  few  friends'^ 
after  a  small  dinner.  A  small  party 
selected  from  a  vast  visiting-list ; 
the  best  of  music  and  fiowers,  floods 
of  light,  and  '  refreshments,'  quite 
sufficient  to  carry  the  most  inve- 
terate cotillon  dancer  well  into  tl^e 
night,  even  if  Henri  Marquis  de 
Caux,  the  cheeriest  of  companions 
and  dancers,  led  it 

But  I  wish  to  allude  to  the  last 
fete  of  the  Tuileries — certainly  not 
select,  nor  was  it  celebrated  at  a 
festive  season.   The  tickets  should 
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have  been  printed  in  blood,  and 
the  enTelopes  illustrated  by  fire 
and  flames.  The  much  and  most 
deseryedly-abosed  Commune— and 
here  let  me  distinctly  declare  that, 
as  far  as  the  stranger  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  more  polite,  obliging 
and  anxious  to '  make  friends '  than 
the  aggravating,  irritating  Na- 
tional Defence  Gtoyemment,  with 
its  anonymous  denunciations,  lis- 
tened to  till  every  foreigner  was 
liable  to  arrest  as  a  Prussian  spy 
on  the  oral  evidence  of  the  next 
rufSan  in  the  street — was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  behindhand  in 
charity,  and  so  the  powers  that  were 
determined  to  give  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick  and  wounded — 
the  site  the  Hall  of  Marshals,  and 
the  tickets  three  francs  each.  You 
must  kindly  remember  that  half-a- 
cro¥ni,  during  those  '  ConmiuBe ' 
days,  was  certainly  equal  to  five 
shillings,  and  that  money  and  food 
were,  even  then,  'articles  of 
luxury,' — articles  far  beyond  the 
reach  even  of  many  people  who  had 
been  entrapped  back  into  Paris  by 
the  delusive  hope  that,  after  the 
Prussians  had,  manque  leur  entree 
and  gone  back  home,  the  '  dove  of 
peace  and  promise'  had  perma- 
nently settled  on  the  Palais  d'ln- 
dustrie.  The  timidity  of  the 
Government  frightened  away  that 
pigeon,  and  events — created  by 
Thiers — gave  us  the  Commune 
concert. 

A  small  party — ^as  many  ladies 
as  men — ^a^eed  to  pay  the  three 
francs  each,  and  witness  this  pecu- 
liar scene,  to  be  performed  on  so 
curious  a  stage.  It  was  a  gloomy 
evening,  I  well  remember — ^but  all 
was  gloomy  then — ^when  we  went 
down  into  the'  artillery  camp 
(which  was  once  the  Tuileries 
gardens)  in  which  'Nisus  and 
Euryalus'  were  always  about  to 
start  for  their '  match ' — which  now 
will  never  '  come  off,' — ^and  where 
that  wonderful  old  man. used  to 


tell  secrets  to  the  sparrows — 
which,  I  am  persuaded,  under 
pretence  of  eating  bread  from  his 
hands  and  mouth,  listened  to  him ; 
perhaps  they  were  scattered  a  vol 
d^oiseau,  and  the  sparrows  were 
the  real  cowards,  which  have  done 
more  to  ruin  the  capital  of  inflam- 
matory France  than  the  larger 
birds  ever  did  to  save  the  Capitol 
of  the  Eternal  City. 

We  found  a  qiieue,  four  deep,  ex- 
tending half-way  up  to  the  Tennia 
Court.  In  vain  we  tried  bribing : 
we  went  as  far  as  tenpence,  and 
shook  our  francs  at  the  money- 
taker. 

'  Each  in  his  turn,  citoyen,'  said 
a  man  with  a  scarf. 

Why  does  a  'patriot'  always 
wear  a  scarf?  We  waited,  and 
waited,  and  waited.  At  last  some- 
one said:  *I  think  charity  had 
better  go  home  to  the  cradle  in 
which  it  was  bom.'  Then  a  bril- 
liant idea  struck  one  of  the  party : 
he  suggested  trying  the  'Grand  en- 
trance/ in  the  Bue  de  Rivoli.  We 
went  there.  I  confess  that  I  felt 
low  when  I  saw  red-scarved  citi- 
zens by  dozens  stopped  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  We,  too, 
were  arrested  and  bayoneted.  We 
asked  politely  for  an  officer. 

'  What  do  you  want  ?'  he  asked. 

'  To  pay  our  money,  and  go  into 
the  salon.* 

'  Oh !  is  that  all  ?  You  know  the 
way.  Go  up  the  old  staircase,  and 
you  will  find  it — aU  right  I' 

So  up  the  staircase — ^whioh  was 
wont  to  be  lined  with  well  set-up 
Cent-Gardes  and  droopingpalms — 
we  proceeded,  through  what  I  am 
afraid  I  must  describe  as  a  deuced 
odd  lot  of  sundries.  We  wished  to 
pay  those  three  francs.  (We  did 
not,  in  fact ;  for  dear  to  the  house- 
hold was  even  that  half-crown 
which  a  virtuous  wife  could,  in 
those  days,  offer  to  her  hus- 
band.) 

'  Ailez  done !'  said  a  cobbler. 
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*  Qo  in — ^but  look  after  your  ci- 
toyenne.' 

We  wait  in.  It  was  an  odd 
scene — a  political  orgy.  A  dense  , 
mass  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, in  every  costnme  that  ima- 
gination can  oonoeiye.  As  in  old 
times,  at  Almack's  a  bench  of 
Fatroneuea! — the  ladies  of  the 
horse-flesh  market  in  the  Place  de 
St.  Pierre.  In  one  room,  orators ; 
in  the  Hall  of  Marshals — where  the 
disciples  of  Poole,  Smalpage,  Cnm- 
berland,andDiisaatoyhaTe'danoed 
before  the  king,'  in  the  best-made 
clothes  to  be  found  in  Europe — 
were  National  Guards  in  somebody 
else's  uniform — ^in  shirts  and  trow- 
sers  (I  was  almost  going  to  say, 
without),  in  cavalry  cloaks,  rags, 
and  tatters.  On  one  side  they 
sang;  on  another,  they  lectured; 
and  every  three  minutes  broke  out 
the '  Marseillaise.' 

'  I  shall  sing  a  song  next,'  says 
A  charcoal-seller,  with  a  very  black 
face,  very  white  teeth,  and  a  capital 
expression  of  countenance.  'I 
have  not  come  all  the  way  from 
Belleville  to  remain  dumb  as  a 
coal.    Allez  1'  '  SUence  k  la  mort !' 

I  hope  that  that  is  not  a  British 
diplomatist  who  is  looking  on.  It 
would  be  such  a  blow  to  the  Badi- 
eals,  if  they  thought  that  one  of 
that  aristocratic  class  was  'read- 
ing, marking,  learning,  and  in- 
wardly digesting'  the  intimate 
workings  of  this  curious  social 
eruption — ^looking  on  with  sorrow 
and  sympathy,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
atrocious  'Bed'  doctrine.  Beer 
and  the  '  Marseillaise ;'  a  mother 
suckling  her  poor  babe — ^whose 
child  is  that  poor  atom  ?  Marriage 
is  annulled — ^faith  is  ignored,  and 
religion  is  a  crime  I  Speeches  from 
true  patriots — spirits  and  pipes  — 


a  classical  concert — ^private  politi- 
cal lectures,  and  my  friend  the 
charcoal-seller  intoning  the  '  ^a 
Ira'  (which  he  don't  know) — all 
this  at  once!  No  wonder  there 
was  a  dense,  almost  a  dangerous, 
crowd. 

'  Take  care  of  Madame,  and  go 
away,'  said  a  voice. 

I  looked  round,  and  found  that 
two  men — a  blacksmith,  who  might 
have  been,  and  a  man  in  a  blouse 
who  evidently  was,  a  gentleman — 
had  formed  a  guard  for  the  lady 
who  was  on  my  arm.  They  cleared 
the  way  for  us,  and  we  went 
home. 

We  had  no  business  in  that 
galley;  but  I  am  not  sorry  to  have 
rowed  in  it  And  when,  later,  I 
saw  the  dead  piled  in  heaps  round 
my  doors,  and  then  buried  in  the 
gutter — ^when,  after  months  and 
months,  I  see  these  ignorant,  mis- 
guided men  judicially  murdered,  I 
think  of  the  behaviour  of  these  in- 
fatuated Irmatics,  and  of  the  calm, 
cold-blooded  conduct  of  those  whose 
indecision  caused  this '  midsummer 
madness.' 

On  the  morning  of  24th  of  May, 
1871, 1  walked  into  the  Place  de 
la  Madelaine :  it  was  enveloped  in 
a  thick  smoke.  I  had  been  block- 
aded for  forty-eight  hours,  and 
was  ignorant  of  everything  save 
the  awful  carnage  before  my  eyes. 

'  What  is  it  ?'  I  asked. 

'  What  I'  said  a  dear  siege- 
friend  of  mine,  who  sold  vegetables 
in  the  Bue  Tronohet — 'what, 
citoyen? — why  all  Paris  is  in 
flames,  and  the  cloud  you  see 
there  is  the  smoke  from  the  ex- 
piring ashes  of  the  Tuileries.' 

Am  I  justified  in  heading  this 
paper,  'Becollections  of  Two  Final 
Fetes?' 
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WONDEB  who  she  is!'  said 
Walter  Drnmmond^  looking 
back  as  he  left  the  chnrchyard. 

'Who?  asked  Kate  Hyslop 
with  a  displeased  air. 

'  That  lady  in  the  blue  and  gold 
fihawl,  who  sat  opposite  to  ns  in 
church/  he  answered. 

'  Oh !  that  red-headed  woman  ?' 
indifferently.  '  Why,  she  was  a 
stranger,  of  course;  what  else 
should  she  be  ?' 

'  But  I  wonder  who  she  is,  and 
where  she  comes  firom/  repeated 
Walter  with  insistence. 

'  Beally,  Walter,  you  are  very 
odd!  What  concern  can  it  be  of 
yours,  and  why  should  you  wonder 
about  her  at  all?'  returned  Kate 
with  her  iciest  manner;  and  her 
betrothed,  taking  the  hint,  let  the 
matter  drop.  But  thought  being 
free,  he  pondered  all  the  more, 
and  wearied  himself  with  con- 
jecturing, '  Who  can  she  be?*  and 
'  Is  she  going  to  stay  here  ?* 

Hinton,  wheie  they  all  liyed, 
was  not  a  pretty  place ;  nor  a  very 
secluded  place;  nor  a  place  that 
led  to  anywhere  else ;  nor  that  was 
of  any  importance  anyhow.  It  was 
just  a  dull  English  village  without 
a  history ;  where  life  went  on  firom 
year  to  year  in  the  same  groove. 
So  that  the  prospect  of  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  a  stranger  to  every- 
body, locating  herself  at  Hinton 
was  something  to  be  noted  as  a 
phenomenon;  and  Walter's  curi- 
osity was  only  natuAl,  under  the 
circumstances. 

Soon  the  whole  place  was  astir 
with  the  news  that  a  Madame 
Dufour,  the  pretty  woman  who 
had  sat  on  Sunday  in  the  chancel 
just  opposite  the  vicarage  pew, 
had  taken  Elm  Cottage  where  old 


Miss  Donne  had  lived;  and  that 
she  was  busy  furnishing  it  in  a 
manner  so  costly  as  to  be  next  door 
to  wicked. 

Here,  then,  was  food  for  end- 
less speculation,  and  guesses  at 
the  riddles  set  by  charity  or  ill- 
nature.  A  lady,  young,  beautiful ; 
evidently  rich  far  beyond  the 
measure  of  the  village;  with  a 
foreign  name  and  an  English  ac- 
cent; a  madame  with  never  a 
monsieur  to  the  fore,  yet  not  in 
widow's  weeds ;  not  an  inch  of  clue 
to  her  former  history  or  her  last 
abode — ^what  better  amusement 
could  Hinton  have  for  the  dreary 
winter  months  than  discussing  such 
a  phenomenon,  and  quarrelling 
over  the  probabilities  of  her  worth- 
lessness  or  her  respectability  ?  So 
far  as  that  went,  however,  the 
miy'ority  of  voices  decided  in  favour 
of  the  foriner ;  and  but  a  few  of  the 
more  credulous,  of  whom  Walter 
Drummond,  the  Vicar's  only  son, 
was  the  chief,  stood  out  for  the 
theory  of  her  respectability, '  until 
she  should  be  proved  the  other 
thing.'  Which  was  just  the  diffi- 
culty; proof  on  either  side  being 
exactly  the  one  thing  needed. 

The  stranger  came  regularly 
to  church,  which  counted  for  some- 
thing in  her  favour ;  and  she  was 
reported  kind  to  the  poor,  and 
charitable  beyond  the  common  run 
of  even  generous  folks.  Not  that 
Hinton  quite  endorsed  this  last 
trait.  It  had  its  own  ideas  about 
excess  of  any  kind ;  and  excess  of 
virtue  fared  no  better  at  its 
hands  than  if  it  had  been  a  vice. 
Little  by  little,  however,  her 
pleasant  smile  and  genial  numner 
broke  down  some  of  the  stiffer  pre* 
judices  which  her  strangerhood  and 
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nnlikenefls  to  Hinton  laws  of  life 
had  created ;  and  after  a  sofficient 
time  had  elapsed  to  forbid  the  ap- 
pearance of  injudicious  haste,  the 
Vicar  and  his  wife  called  on  her — 
rather  solemnly,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  with  a  good  meaning 
at  bottom. 

The  next  step  was  to  ask  her 
to  tea.  Kate  Hyslop  was  by  no 
means  well  pleased  when  she  heard 
of  this  arrangement;  and  in 
general,  Kate  Hyslop's  wishes 
ruled  the  vicarage.  But  Mr. 
Drummond  had  certain  notions  on 
priestly  duties  which  not  eren  his 
heiress-ward  could  touch;  and 
this  was  one  of  thenL  He  had 
taken  it  into  his  counsel  that  it 
was  his  duty,  as  the  father  of  his 
flock,  to  usher  in  among  them  this 
outlying  sheep  of  his  fold;  and 
he  did  it;  though  his  future 
daughter-in-law  tossed  up  her 
small,  smooth  head  in  disdain,  and 
eyen  the  placid  wife  of  his  bosom 
looked  dubious.  So  now  Madame 
Dufour  was  marked  with  the  right 
brand,  and  the  whole  parish 
gathered  round  her  and  bleated 
her  a  welcome  to  their  pastures. 
From  haying  been  a  kind  of  exile 
among  them,  she  became  the  most 
popxdar  plaything  of  the  day; 
Kate  Hyslop  alone  refusing  to 
bleat  with  the  rest,  or  to  bum 
incense  at  her  shrine. 

From  the  first  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct antagonism  between  these 
two  women;  and  from  the  first 
Kate  hated  Madame  Dufour,  and 
Madame  Dufour  feared  Kate.  Those 
cold,  steel-grey  eyes  of  hers,  which 
no  one  had  ever  seen  dark  with 
loye  or  moist  with  tenderness, 
were  like  weapons  that  seemed  to 
kill  all  sympathy,  all  affection. 
Her  calm  yoice  that  neyer  faltered, 
her  composed  manner  that  neyer 
hurried,  her  set  words  that  dis- 
dained to  trip  oyer  a  colloquialism, 
her  whole  being,  controlled,  con- 
yentional,  of  the  strictest  order 


of  the  Pharisees — what  a  contrast 
she  formed  to  the  bright,  yer- 
satile,  pleasure-loying  Madame 
Dufour,  whose  &ir  face  was  like 
a  mirror  wherein  you  could  read 
her  eyer-changing  moods,  and 
whose  yoice  and  manner  had  all 
the  tremulous  shades  which  belong 
to  a  sensitiye  nature  —  or  con- 
summate art!  But  Kate  saw  no 
beauty  in  her. 

'  She  fatigues  me  with  her  yi- 
yacity;  she  sickens  me  with  her 
theatrical  sentiment,  and  her  af- 
fectation of  grace  is  too  transparent 
for  anything  but  contempt,'  she 
said  scornfully,  when  asked  if 
Madame  Dufour  was  not  charm- 
ing. 

While  she  on  her  side  said, 
with  a  pretty  action  she  had  with 
her  hands,  'Miss  Kate  Hyslop? 
She  is  the  ice-maiden  bound  in 
chains !  she  makes  me  shudder  as 
if  she  was  a  ghost.' 

'  Or  a  detectiye,'  said  Kate  with 
emphasis;  when  some  good-na- 
tured friend  reported  to  her  what 
the  new-comer  had  said. 

The  word  struck.  It  was  bitter 
and  cruel';  but  then  bitter  things 
and  cruel  always  do  strike;  and 
Miss  Hyslop's  sharp  surmise  made 
the  round  of  the  parish  under- 
hand, folks  whispering  among 
themselyes,  '  She  is  not  so  far  out, 
isn't  our  Vicar's  young  lady ;  and 
maybe  the  detectiye  will  light 
on  our  fine  Madame  some  day, 
at  last'  But  no  one  said  this  to 
herself,  and  the  pretty  stranger 
still  liyed  in  the  sunshine  and 
nourished  herself  on  incense. 

Walter  Drummond's  habits 
were  changing.  From  a  docile, 
steady,  methodical  young  man,  in 
to  time,  proyerbially  good-natuxed 
if  not  yery  bri^ght,  and  as  inno- 
cently candid  as  a  child,  he  was 
fast  becoming  irregular,  uncertain, 
and  reticent.  He  was  always  out, 
and  no  one  knew  where;  nor 
would  he  explain  when  he  came 
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home,  silent  and  depressed  as  no 
one  had  ever  seen  him  before. 
Neither  his  mother's  business  nor 
his  fiancee's  pleasures  touched  him. 

Kate  looked  on  at  this  change, 
and  said  nothing.  ShehadeTidently 
her  own  mind  on  the  matter ;  and 
Mrs.  Dixunmond,  who  knew  her, 
was  quite  aware  of  the  future  pre- 
paring for  her  boy.  But  she 
wisely  left  them  to  fight  it  out 
between  them,  knowing  that  the 
struggle  had  to  come,  if  not  about 
one  thing  then  about  another; 
and  Kate  had  to  be  crowned  queen 
when  all  was  over. 

'  Walter,  I  want  you  to  ride 
with  me  to-day,'  said  Kate  one 
morning. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  he  answered 
hurriedly ;  '  I  cannot  to-day.' 

'No!    Why?' 

'  I  have  the  boat  to  look  to,'  he 
said. 

She  fixed  her  cold  eyes  on  him 
steadily,  and  her  look  brought  the 
blood  into  his  faee. 

*  Are  you  going  to  visit  Ma- 
dame Dufour  again?'  she  said 
scornfully.  *  Tou  need  not  speak, 
Walter,  your  looks  are  answer 
enough,'  she  added.  '  Pray  don't 
add  falsehood  to  the  list  of  your 
lately  acquired  accomplishments. 
It  is  what  I  have  long  suspected ; 
what,  knowing  you,  and  how  weak 
you  are,  I  foresaw  from  the  first' 

'  And  what  is  it  you  suspected 
and  foresaw  from  the  first,  may  I 
ask  ?*  said  Walter  angrily. 

'  Why  should  I  say  it  ?  You 
know  as  well  as  I;  and  I  don't 
care  to  dig  in  ploughed  ground,' 
she  answered  slowly. 

'  I  will  not  allow  your  inainua- 
tioxisl'  said  Walter  with  vehe- 
menoe. 

*  Will  you  not?  But  if  I  choose 
to  make  them  ?' 

'  Then  I  will  not  listen  to  them,' 
he  said. 

'  Your  friend  shall,  Walter,'  said 
Kate  deliberately. 


'  Kate,  you  are  trying  me  too 
far  1'  he  cried.  '  What  folly  is  this 
you  have  taken  up  ?' 

'  No  folly  at  all,  Walter — on  my 
side.  I  will  forbear  to  charac- 
terize what  you  have  taken  up, 
on  yours.  I  only  know  the  fact, 
that  all  these  long  absences  of 
yours — these  mysterious  afiiairs 
which  occupy  you  from  morning 
to  night — ^mean .  simply  that  you 
are  spending  the  time  you  deny 
to  us  with  this  Madame  Dufour. 
I  say  no  more,  and  insinuate  no 
more — no  more,  at  least,'  she 
added  with  a  slight  sneer,  'than 
your  own  conscience  echoes.' 

'  And  if  I  do  see  Madame  Du- 
four at  times,  am  I  not  master  of 
my  own  actions  ?'  said  Walter. 

'  I  also  of  my  own  thoughts,' 
she  replied. 

'  You  are  free  to  be  your  own 
mistress  for  all  time,  and  in  all 
ways,  so  £ur  as  I  am  concerned,' 
said  Walter  indignantly,  a  great 
hope  irradiating  his  face  as  he 
spoke. 

'  Thanks,'  she  answered,  her 
monotonous  voice  as  calm  as  ever. 
'  You  mean  that  for  magnanimity, 
I  daresay ;  but  I  shall  not  accept 
it.  I  always  have  been,  and  al- 
ways mean  to  be,  my  own  mistress 
under  all  circumstances;  you 
know  that,  Walter.  But  we  have 
wandered  from  our  point — will 
you  ride  with  me  to-day  ?' 

'  I  told  you  before,  I  cannot,' 
said  Walter  sullenly. 

'  Very  well,'  she  answered ;  '  but 
neither  shall  Madame  Dufour.' 

She  rose  on  this  and  walked 
steadily  and  quietly  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Walter  with  the 
sensation  that  a  thunderbolt  had 
fallen  at  his  feet 

Kate  had  seen  clearly  and  spoken 
truly.  Walter  had  carried  to  the 
beautiful  stranger  the  inner  wealth 
of  a  nature  which,  until  now, 
had  been  given  to  no  one.  The 
fascination  which  had  begun  on 
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that  first  day  when  he  saw  her 
sitting  opposite  to  him  in  church, 
fair  as  a  flower,  the  sun  touching 
her  golden  hair  like  an  aureole 
and  dyeing  the  blue  and  gold  of 
her  Indian  shawl  into  a  kind  of 
mystic  drapery  fit  for  an  angel  or 
a  saint,  had  gone  on  until  now, 
and  had  gone  on  increasing.  He 
had  engaged  himself  to  Kate 
Hyslop  two  years  ago,  it  is  true; 
but  it  was  a  thing  that  had  been 
done  for  him,  more  than  one  which 
he  had  Yoluntaiily  chosen  for 
himself.  His  parents  wished  it; 
Kate's  father  had  wished  it ;  and 
Kate  herself  wished  it — ^whioh 
clenched  the  matter.  So  Walter, 
who  was  merely  a  good-natured, 
unexacting,  inexperienced  boy  as 
yet — a  manly  young  fellow  enough 
in  frame,  but  a  little  '  soft '  in 
his  character,  by  haying  been  kept 
dose  to  his  mother's  apron-string 
all  his  life— drifted  into  the  affair 
as  boys  of  his  kind  do  drift  into 
such  a  thing,  when  manifestly 
prepared  for  them  by  the  potent 
influences  at  home.  At  the  best, 
however,  Kate  was  only  to  him 
like  a  sister;  not  always  so  nice, 
and  not  always  so  dear. 

When  Madame  Dufour  came, 
the  chained  fountain  leaped  into 
life  and  melody.  To  say  that  he 
loTed  her  is  to  say  little.  It  was 
adoration,  more  than  common  lore. 
It  was  the  worship  of  a  deyotee 
for  a  saint,  combined  with  the 
tenderness  of  strength  for  some- 
thing weaker,  more  yielding,  less 
helpful  than  itself.  He  loTed  her 
as  he  had  never  loved  before,  as 
he  had  had  no  prevision  he  could 
have  ever  loved  at  all.  And  she  ? 
— ^Well !  she  first  played,  and  then 
she  learnt. 

That  sensitive  face  with  its 
ever-changing  expression,  like  the 
tremulous  sunshine  that  flutters 
among  the  leaves,  grew  daily 
more  tender,  more  responsive.  Yet 
in  word  and  act  she  affected  a 


staid,  half  grave  maternity  that 
merely  fiiscinated  her  adorer  the 
more.  He  was '  her  boy,'  she  used 
to  say  with  those  sweet  lips  of 
hers  that  looked  as  if  they  had 
not  been  in  existence  more  than 
twenty  years  at  most — Kate  Hys- 
lop always  said  she  was  long  past 
thirty,  and  '  made  up ;'  and  the 
youth — just  two  years  older  than 
she  looked — longed  to  tell  her 
that,  if  he  was  a  boy  to  her  in 
the  humility  of  his  devotion,  the 
nothingness  of  his  personality, 
he  was  a  man  to  himself  in  the 
passion  and  the  x^o^^r  of  his 
love. 

But,  now,  what  was  he  to  do? 
Brought  face  to  &ce  with  Kate's 
not  unfounded  suspicion  and  not 
unrighteous  wrath,  he  felt  that 
he  must  take  a  step  as  decided 
as  it  would  be  final.  He  must 
choose  which  to  do:  abandon 
Madame  Dufour,  or  break  with 
his  betrothed ;  cease  to  visit  the 
one  he  loved  better  than  his  life — 
and  if  so,  what  reason  to  give 
her,  she  who  was  so  far  above 
him  he  dared  not  even  hint  at 
his  love  ? — or  he  must  disappoint 
his  parents,  mar  his  future  pros- 
pects, break  his  plighted  word, 
and  distress  one  whose  only  fault 
was  her  love  for  him  and  her 
daim  to  be  loved  in  return.  Like 
many  a  braver  man,  Walter  post- 
poned his  decision;  waiting  for 
events  to  steer  him,  and  clear 
themselves. 

At  luncheon-time  he  rushed  off 
to  Elm  Cottage,  thinking  only 
that,  come  what  would,  at  least 
he  should  see  her  once  again. 

Was  he  expected  ?  Half  lying, 
half  sitting  on  the  sofii,  was  Ma- 
dame Dufour,  dressed,  as  she  al- 
ways did  dress,  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite, the  most  seductive  man- 
ner; indeed,  she  did  not  dress, 
she  draped.  On  a  small  table, 
covered  with  ruby-coloured  vel- 
vet, stood  wine,  fruit,  and  flowers. 
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and  a  large  bowl  of  old  Yenetiau 
glass,  full  of  ice.  It  was  ethereal 
food  for  luncheon;  bnt  Madame 
Dafonr  was  ethereal  in  her  food, 
and  often  spoke  with  laughing 
soom  of  the  materialistic  English 
miss  who  ate  and  drank  like  a 
man.  Kate  Hyslop  had  what  is 
called  a  wholesome  appetite,  and 
liked  cheese  and  beer. 

'Ah,  my  boy!'  she  said  with 
her  caressing  accent  and  young- 
motherly  manner,  holding  out 
both  her  hands  to  him  as  he 
came  in,  but  not  rising  to  receiye 
him.     '  Toujours  le  bienvenu  1' 

'  How  kind  you  are  to  let  me 
come,'  stammered  Walter,  flinging 
himself  on  a  footstool  by  her  side. 
He  was  pale  and  agitated,  but  his 
eyes  told  the  old  story  as  elo- 
quently as  they  had  always  told 
it.  '  How  can  I  ever  thank  you 
for  all  your  kindness  to  me  V 

'  By  not  assuming  that  I  have 
been  kind  at  all,'  she  said ;  *  or,' 
lightly  touching  Ids  shoulder  with 
her  fan, '  by  putting  it  the  other 
way,  Mr.  Walter,  and  counting  me 
grateful  to  you.' 

The  young  man  flung  back  his 
head;  Madame  Dufour's  fiedr  fiEM^e 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  drooped  at 
the  loTe  that  was  in  his. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  carried 
it  to  his  lips.  'Better  than  the 
wealth  of  the  world!'  he  mur- 
mured in  a  low  voice;  but  she, 
playfully  pulling  one  of  his  brown 
curls,  said  in  a  pretended  anger 
that  was  more  bewitching  than 
even  her  kindness, '  That  is  what 
you  deserre,  naughty  boy!  You 
presume  too  much,  mon  ami." 

'  And  the  punishment  will  make 
me  transgress  again,'  said  Walter 
timidly,  still  holding  her  hand. 

'  Fi  done !  was  there  ever  such 
a  forward  boy?  Un  petit  ^lier 
comme  9a!  Ma  foi!  you  are  be- 
yond your  age,  Master  Walter.' 

'  But  not  beyond  your *    He 

stopped,  and  trembled  visibly. 


'My  forbearance?  Soit!  But 
we  women  are  all  weak,'  she  said, 
helping  him  out  of 'his  difficulty. 

'Not    all,'  said    Walter    with 
a  rueful  recollection  of  Kate ;  and  ' 
Madame  laughed,  as  if  she  had 
divined. 

Just  then  a  ring  came  to  tho 
front  door. 

'  Tiens!  who  can  that  be?'  she 
cried,  with  surprised  eyebrows. 

Walter  first  crimsoned  like  a 
schoolboy  caught,  and  then  turned 
pale  like  a  man  before  whom  is 
a  struggle  unto  death.  He  knew 
who  it  was,  clearly  enough;  and 
Madame  Dufour  read  his  know- 
ledge in  his  face. 

So,  the  battle  had  come,  had 
it  ?  Bien  I  She  was  ready.  Let 
it  come,  if  it  must ;  and  the  sooner 
the  relative  strength  of  each  was 
known  the  better. 

She  never  raised  herself  from 
her  lounging  attitude,  but  even 
curled  herself  round  into  softer 
lines.  The  tender  manner  grew 
more  tender,  the  sweet,  low  voice 
more  caressing,  the  creeping  touch 
of  her  long  white  hand  more  vel- 
vety, as  it  first  pushed  back  the 
golden  fringe  that  shadowed  her 
forehead,  then  rested  on  Walter's 
chestnut  head;  the  tremulous  face 
no  longer  dimpled  with  smiles  or 
quivered  with  sympathy,  but  took 
on  itself  a  mask  half  mocking, 
half  impassive,  and  wholly  irri- 
tating to  an  antagonist ;  and  then 
Miss  Hyslop  was  ushered  into  the 
room,  to  find  the  siren  in  her 
most  dangerous  mood,  surrounded 
by  her  most  bewitching  acces- 
sories, with  her  own  lover,  who 
was  also  her  rival's,  sitting  at  her 
feet,  worshipping. 

'  Miss  Hyslop !  how  very  kind  1' 
said  Madame  Dufour  in  a  pretty, 
languid  voice.  '  A  rare  pleasure, 
but  none  the  less  welcome,'  she 
added,  offering  her  hand,  but  still 
keeping  to  the  sofa  and  those 
gracious    undulating    lines    and 
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curves  into  which  she  had  posed 
herself. 

*  I  came  for  Mr.  Drummond^ 
Madame  Dufonr;  not  to  pay  yon 
A  visit/  said  Eate  in  her  stoniest 
manner.  '  Walter^  yon  are  wanted 
«t  home.' 

'  Poor  Walter !  I  hope  he  is 
not  to  be  scolded  very  severely 
At  home/  said  Madame  Dofour 
with  a  mocking  accent,  and  a 
tender  glance  at  the  yonng  man. 

'  Who  wants  me  ?'  asked  Walter 
indifferently,  playing  with  Ma- 
•dame's  little  dog. 

'  1/  said  Eate ;  and  she  said  it 
plump  and  hard. 

'Tour  pleasure?'  was  Walter's 
reply,  not  looking  up. 

'  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  my 
4iffairs  in  public/  said  Eate.  'I 
want  you;  that  is  enough:  so, 
if  you  please,  Walter,  come;  and 
at  once.' 

'  I  am  engaged,'  said  Walter ; 
"*  I  cannot' 

'Madame  Dufour,  I  must  ask 
your  assistance,'  then  said  Eate, 
turning  to  her  rival.  *Will  you 
kindly  command  Mr.  Drummond 
io  obey  me  ?' 

'  What  an  extraordinary  propo- 
sition !'  laughed  the  siren.  '  What 
do  you  take  me  for,  Miss  Hyslop  ?' 

'What  do  I  take  you  for?' 
repeated  Eate  very  slowly,  and 
«yeing  her  keenly.  'Well,  I 
might  take  you  for  many  things 
— ^for  an  actress,  say;  or  an  ad- 
Tenturess;  for  a  runaway;  per- 
haps for  a  woman  who  ought 
to  be — where  shall  I  say? — in 
Millbank  for  forgery,  like  that 
Clara  Bell  the  papers  were  so  full 
of  just  before  you  came  here ;  or 
I  might  take  you  for  an  honest 
woman,  intending  no  evil  to  any 
one,  and  careful  to  avoid  scan- 
dal. Tou  see,  Madame  Dufour, 
a  stranger  as  you  are  may  be 
Anything.    Who  knows  ?' 

During  Eate's  speech  Madame 
Dufour's  face  had  not  changed  a 


muscle,  save  the  faintest  quiver- 
ing of  her  upper  lip,  and  the 
sudden  starting  of  big  drops  both 
on  it  and  on  her  brow. 

'  You  have  a  fertile  fancy,  Miss 
Hyslop,'  she  drawled  out  with  a 
little  laugh.  '  Keally  your  roll- 
call  of  possibilities  is  so  crowded, 
I  cannot  remember  half  my  pro- 
bable characters.' 

'  Have  you  taken  leave  of  your 
senses,  Eate?'  demanded  Walter 
sternly. 

'  No;  but  you  have,'  she  replied, 
as  sternly.  *  Again  I  ask,  Walter, 
will  you  leave  Madame  Dufour, 
and  come  with  me  ?' 

'And  again  I  answer,  I  will 
not,'  said  Walter,  taking  the  long 
white  hand  in  his.  'You  have 
made  it  necessary,  Eate,  that 
some  one  should  protect  Madame 
from  insult;  and  I  will  be  the 
one  to  do  so.' 

'Poor  simpleton!'  said  Eate 
with  disdain.  '  You  are  a  greater 
fool,  Walter,  than  I  took  you  for ; 
and  I  never  thought  you  very 
wise.  However,  your  wisdom  or 
your  folly  is  no  business  of  mine. 
I  have  done  my  duty;  and  you 
must  act  as  you  choose.' 

Without  another  word  she 
turned  round,  and  went  out ;  and 
as  she  shut  the  street-door  after 
her  Madame  Dufour  sank  into 
Walter's  arms  in  a  violent  fit  of 
sobbing  and  weeping;  and  Walter, 
holding  her  to  his  heart,  kissed 
away  her  tears,  and  told  her  that 
he  loved  her  better  than  life 
itself,  and  that  he  would  devote 
his  life  to  her  service,  now  and 
for  ever. 

'  Dear  boy!'  she  said,  at  length, 
smiling  through  the  disorder  of 
her  passion.  'It  was  worth  the 
anguish  of  enduring  her  insolence 
to  know  that  I  have  such  a  preux 
chevalier — ^that  I  have  rescued  such 
a  gallant  soul  firom  so  ungenial  a 
fate!' 

And  while  this  scene  was  taking 
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place  £[ate  was  walking  homeward 
through  the  lane,  muttering^  half 
aloud,  *  I  wonder  if  that  shaft 
struck  true!  I  could  not  read 
her  face.  I  wonder  if  it  is  she, 
affcer  all!  That  foolish  fellow! 
But  I  will  not  let  him  go,  all  the 
same.  He  suits  me ;  and  he  will 
soon  forget  that  wicked  woman 
when  he  finds  out  what  she  is, 
if  she  is  as  I  believe  her  to  be. 
If  she  is  not ' 

But  this  thought  displeased  her, 
and  she  put  it  from  her  to  in- 
dulge the  dream  that  she  was 
what  a  certain  letter — ^receiyed 
that  morning  from  London  in 
answer  to  one  of  inquiry  from  her 
touching  a  suspicion  she  had  en- 
tertained from  the  first  —  gave 
great  cause  to  suppose. 

Eate  was  so  far  wise  in  her 
generation  that  she  could  hold 
her  peace.  Having  shot  her  bolt, 
she  could  afford  to  wait  the  re- 
sult. Accordingly,  when  Walter 
returned  home  late  in  the  even- 
ing, she  received  him  with  the 
quiet  stolidity  common  to  her; 
and  neither  by  word  nor  look 
made  the  faintest  reference  to  the 
stormy  scene  that  had  taken  place 
at  Elm  Cottage  that  morning.  If 
anything,  indeed,  she  was  kinder 
than  usual  to  her  lover ;  while  he, 
faming  and  excited,  found  him- 
self in  the  unpleasant  position  of 
a  man  engaged  to  two  women  at 
once,  and  held  to  his  bond  by  the 
one  he  was  burning  to  throw 
over.  She  prevented,  too,  the  re- 
proaches with  which  his  father 
and  mother  were  charged;  and 
gained  golden  opinions  for  her 
own  part  for  the  generous  af- 
fection they  said  she  displayed 
towards  one  so  unsatisfactory. 

'Oh!  I  know  him.  He  will 
come  back  to  his  better  self  as 
soon  as  this  horrid  creature  has 
gone ;  and  go  she  shall,'  she  said, 
smiling  in  a  frosty  manner; 
while  Mrs.  Drummond  kissed  her, 
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tearfully,  and  the  Vicar  called  her 
'  blessed  among  women.' 

'Mamma,'  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Drummond  two  or  three  days 
after  this,  during  which  they  had 
scarcely  seen  Walter ;  nor  had  she 
noticed  a  certain  letter  of  his, 
giving  her  back  her  freedom,  and 
breaking  off  the  proposed  mar- 
riage ;  'I  want  you  to  ask  Madame 
Dufour  to  dinner  to-morrow.' 

'  My  love !'  said  the  Vicar's  wife 
in  a  tone  of  astonishment ;  '  why 
have  that  odious  woman  here  ?' 

'Do  not  ask  me,  pray,'  she 
answered.    '  I  wish  it.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  of  course  you 
know  we  all  study  your  wishes 
in  everything,'  said  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond humbly.  'I  am  sure,  if 
you  like  it,  I  have  no  objection ; 
and  I  suppose  papa  will  have 
none.' 

'  Thanks.  A  gentleman  is  com- 
ing from  London,'  then  said  Kate 
indifferently. 

And  Mrs.  Drummond's  eager 
note  of  demand  was  stifled  in  its 
birth  by  the  impenetrable  iciness 
of  look  that  her  future  daughter- 
in-law  turned  full  upon  her. 

'Then  there  will  be  two  to 
dinner?'  she  said,  fidgetting. 

'  If  Madame  Dufour  comes,  yes,' 
answered  Eate. 

'Very  well,  dear,'  returned 
Mrs.  Drummond.  'I  will  see  to 
the  dinner.' 


'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
my  boy?'  asked  pretty  Madame 
Dufour,  when  the  servant  brought 
in  a  note  firom  the  Vicarage,  re- 
questing the  pleasure  of  her  com- 
pany at  dinner  to-morrow  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock. 

Walter  was  startled,  too.  What 
did  it  mean?  Had  his  father 
and  mother  taken  to  heart  how 
things  stood  with  him ;  and  were 
they  prepared  to  receive  her  he 
loved  as  their  own?     Had  Kate 
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spread  a  snare  ? — or  was  she,  too, 
minded  to  be  generous,  and  to 
give  up  what  she  could  not  hold  ? 
— or  did  it  all  mean  nothing  more 
than  an  ordinary  act  of  politeness, 
a  piece  of  parsonic  hospitality  to 
one  of  the  flock  ? 

'  Shall  I  go?'  then  asked  Madame. 

'  Oh,  yes !  yes !'  exclaimed 
Walter. 

*  You  wish  it,  my  boy  ?'  and 
her  hand  passed  caressingly  over 
the  youth's  forehead. 

'  Wish  it !  Do  I  wish  to  live  in 
heaven!'  he  cried.  'Don't  you 
know  it  is  heaven  to  me  where 
you  are  ?' 

'But  this  terrible  Miss  Eate; 
will  she  like  to  see  me  V 

*  Oh  I  don't  you  know  that  my 
mother  would  not  have  asked 
you  else?'  answered  Walter  in- 
nocently. '  Eate  is  the  mistress 
of  the  Vicarage,  not  my  mother.' 

'And  she  will  not  insult  me 
again  ?  She  will  not  punish  me,  , 
Walter,  for  what  I  cannot  help — 
your  love  for  me ;  and  '—in  a  lower 
voice,  a  shy,  sweet,  tremulous 
voice — '  mine  for  you  ?* 

On  his  knees  before  her,  his 
fresh,  young,  fervid  face  turned 
upward  to  hers  as  she  bent  so 
gracefully,  so  tenderly  towards 
him,  his  glad  eyes,  dark  and  moist 
with  the  passionate  love  which  at 
last  had  found  its  home,  Walter 
poured  forth  his  thanks,  his  adora- 
tion, his  protestations  there  was 
nothing  to  fear,  and  his  assurance 
of  defence,  in  a  breath ;  and  Madame 
Dufour,  smiling,  radiant,  lovely, 
turned  to  her  writing-table  and 
wrote  her  acceptance  of  the  in- 
vitation on  pink  scented  paper 
with  a  golden  monogram  and  co- 
ronet on  the  top. 

'  Tou  see,'  she  said,  with  a  pretty 
laugh,  pointing  it  out  to  Walter, 
'  I  am  really  a  countess ;  but  this 
is  the  only  sign  of  my  state  in 
which  I  indulge  myself.  A  countess 
with  a  couple  of  maids  in  a  remote 


English  village!  Trop  ridicule, 
n'est-ce  pas,  mon  ami  ?' 

Ah !  what  loveliness,  what  hu- 
mility, what  condescension,  what 
rational  understanding  of  life !  All 
this  and  more  Walter  trolled  forth 
as  his  song  of  love ;  and  Madame 
played  the  symphony  to  his  praises 
by  her  own  praises  of  him. 

The  gentleman  from  London 
came,  true  to  his  time ;  and  Eate 
took  it  on  herself  to  show  him  the 
one  local  lion,  namely,  the  church, 
with  its  old  monuments,  its  fine 
Norman  arch,  its  quaint  carvings, 
and  the  like.  Their  talk  was  in- 
teresting meanwhile;  but  it  was 
not  on  the  things  they  went  to 
see;  and  a  listener  might  have 
heard,  'Madame  Dufour,'  'Clara 
Bell,' '  forgery,'  '  actreas ;'  '  clever 
escape,'  'known  bad  character,' 
uttered  more  than  once.  But  it 
came  at  last  to  a  conclusion,  the 
gentleman  saying  warmly,  'But 
after  all,  miss,  you  have  been  the 
cleverer  of  the  two,'  as  they  turned 
up  the  lane  to  the  Vicarage,  to  dress 
for  dinner — and  Madame  Dufour. 

Exactly  at  the  half-hour  she 
came;  lovelier,  more  entrancing 
than  ever,  thought  Walter,  as  he 
flew  into  the  liall  to  receive  her. 
He  brought  her  into  the  room, 
leaning  on  his  arm,  his  poor  foolish 
heart  bounding  with  pride  and 
joy.  Eate  and  his  as  yet  unan- 
nulled  engagement  with  her  were 
alike  forgotten,  as  he  led  his  queen. 
Ids  saint,  his  idol,  to  his  mother ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
prevented  himself  from  saying  out 
before  them  all,  'Mother,  take 
her  to  your  heart;  she  is  your 
daughter !' 

He  did,  however,  hold  his  peace, 
and  only  Eate  read  him  clearly, 
and  shrugged  her  shoulders  over 
the  words. 

Graceful  and  soft  were  the  few 
sentences  said,  in  her  slow,  half- 
lisping  voice,  by  the  fair-faced 
stranger  to  Mrs.  Dnunmond,  who 
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received  them  awkwardly,  half- 
timidly,  as  if  conscious  of  the  storm 
ihat  was  brewing.  And  then  she 
inmed  to  the  Vicar,  and  made  the 
old  man's  eyes  sparkle  with  the 
caressing  charm  she  threw  into 
finch  an  ordinary  salutation  as 
that  of  a  guest  to  her  host  on  en- 
tering. To  Kate  she  bowed  with 
a  pretty  little  air  of  triumph,  and 
glanced  hastily  at  the  back  of  the 
gentleman  from  London,  stand- 
ing slightly  apart  and  in  the 
shadow. 

'  I  think  there  is  some  one  here 
who  knows  you,'  then  said  Kate 
Hyslop,  slowly.  '  Mr.  Flumstead, 
you  know  this  lady,  I  think  ?' 

The  gentleman  from  London 
iumed  quickly  round. 

'An  unexpected  meeting.  Miss 
Clara  Bell,'  he  said  with  a  cruel 
laugh,  and  tapped  her  expressiYely 
on  her  shoulder. 

One  fleeting  spasm  of  fear  and 
agony  transfigured  her  loyeliness 
1o  horror  as  he  .spoke — a  wild, 
terrified,  hunted  look;  just  the 
failing  of  a  moment — and  then  the 
oandid  blue  eyes  looked  up  straight 
into  his,  the  sweet,  small  mouth 
quivered  into  its  usual  half-shy, 
half-plaintiTe  smile,  the  grace- 
ful body  swept  a  long,  low  courtesy, 
■and  the  silvery  voice  said  smoothly, 
'  Tou  are  under  some  mistake,  sir. 
My  name  is  Madame  Dufour — 
•Caroline  Dufour — and  I  have  not 
ihe  honour  to  know  you.' 

'  Game  to  the  last,  I  see !'  laughed 
Mr.  Flumstead  coarsely.  '  But  the 
•day  of  reckoning  is  come,  my  lady, 
and  your  fine  airs  go  for  nothing. 
You  have  been  wanted  for  some 
time,  you  know,  for  that  little  mis- 
take you  made  about  young  Charlie 
Lawson's  name  to  that  cheque  you 
presented.  By  the  look  of  things, 
I'm  afraid  we  shan't  get  much  out 
of  the  fire  there,'  he  added,  in  a 
kind  of  aside; '  and  now  I've  found 
you,  I  don't  mean  to  let  you  go 
again,  I  promise  you.  Tou  have 
no  right  to  complain;  you  have 


had  a  pretty  long  innings,  all 
things  considered.' 

'Walter I  kill  him!'  shrieked 
Madame  Dufour,  turning  wildly  to 
her  young  lover.  She  had  no  need 
to  urge  him.  Already  his  hands 
were  twisted  in  the  neckcloth  of 
the  detective,  when,  quick  as 
thought,  Mr.  Plumstead  drew  a 
truncheon  from  his  pocket,  and 
gave  the  boy  a  blow  that  rendered 
farther  interference  from  him  im- 
possible. 

'My  boy!  my  boy!  You  have 
killed  him!'  cried  the  miserable 
woman,  flinging  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  him.  '  Walter !  look 
up!  speak  to  me!  Brave,  good, 
innocent  boy,  speak  to  me  once 
again!'  she  kept  on  repeating, 
while  sobs  without  tears — those 
terrible  sobs  of  fear  mingled  with 
anguish — shook  her  whole  frame, 
as  she  crouched  close  to  the  pale 
face,  kissing  it  wildly. 

'  Insolent  I  abandoned !'  said 
Eate  in  deep  tones,  striking  her 
hands  from  Walter's  face.  '  Your 
place  is  not  there.' 

'  Ah !  but  I  loved  him  I'  pleaded 
Madame  Dufour  with  unconscious 
pathos.  'Whatever  I  may  be,  I 
loved  him !' 

'Take  her  away,'  said  Eate 
sternly.  'She  has  stood  between 
us  long  enough.' 

'  They  shall  not  take  me !'  she 
screamed;  but  Mr.  Plumstead  bent 
over  her  quickly ;  and,  before  she 
well  knew  that  he  had  taken  her 
hands  in  his,  he  had  slipped  on  a 
pair  of  handcuffis,  and  had  her  at 
his  mercy. 

'  Loosen  his  cravat,  throw  water 
in  his  face,  and  keep  him  quiet 
when  he  recovers ;  and  don't  fret, 
madam,'  to  the  poor  mother  who 
was  weeping  violently  on  the  other 
side,  said  the  detective,  as  ho 
prepared  to  pass  out,  leaving  them 
with  the  boy  lying  as  if  dead  on 
the  floor  with  no  more  apparent 
concern  than  if  he  had  knocked 
over  a  rabbit.    It  was  all  in  tho 
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way  of  his  profession— merely  a 
unit  in  his  averages — and  he  knew 
he  had  not  killed  him. 

'Now,  then,  my  heanty,'  he 
laughed,  turning  to  the  poor 
wretch  alternately  cowering  and 
raving  in  his  grasp, '  to  your  house, 
if  you  please;  and  then  we  will 
get  our  little  business  settled.' 

So  he  passed  out  through  the 
village,  so  far  consenting  to  ap- 
pearances as  to  cover  with  a  shawl 
the  golden  head  that  had  so  lately 
borne  itself  in  triumph,  and  which 
was  now  so  bitterly  abased,  and  to 
conceal  the  cruel  handcuffs  that 
shone  among  the  bracelets  on  her 
wrists.  She  was  a  prize  worth 
taking,  and  he  was  pleased  with 
his  day's  work. 

Tears  passed,  and  Kate  Hyslop, 
for  all  her  money  and  unrelaxing 
determination  to  marry  Walter, 
was  Kate  Hyslop  still,  and  the 
terror  of  Hinton  society,  which 
she  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
kept  in  the  way  of  virtue  by  a 
severity  that  knew  no  moment  of 
weakness,  and  a  vigilance  that 
never  relaxed.  And  Walter  Drum- 
mond,  a  sad,  grave  man,  prema- 
turely old,  and  always  bearing  that 
heartbreak  of  his  about  him,  was 
living  in  London  in  an  isolated, 
miserable  fashion  enough,  seeming 
to  have  little  to  do  with  life  any 
way,  and  to  have  parted  for  ever 
with  happiness  and  hope.  His 
father  and  mother  were  dead,  and 
he  had  made  no  new  friends.  The 
only  interest  he  took  in  anything 
was  in  prisons  and  reformatories. 
These  he  visited  constantly;  con- 
stantly, too,  wandered  about  the 
lower  haunlfi  of  poverty  and  vice ; 
or,  suddenly  changing  his  method, 
he  would  roam  about  the  park 
and  the  fashionable  squares,  al- 
ways searching,  always  hoping, 
and  ever  pursuing  what  he  never 
overtook.  His  search  became  a 
kind  of  monomania  with  him ;  but 
he  never  saw  again  the  woman  he 


sought,  though  day  by  day  he  said 
to  himself — now  the  moment  had 
surely  come,  he  would  find  her 
to-day;  and  when  he  had  found 
her,  he  would  take  her  to  his  heart 
lovingly,  reverently,  as  of  old,  and 
in  his  love  he  would  cleanse  her 
of  her  stains.  He  never  thought 
how  time  would  have  treated  her. 
He  looked  for  the  golden  hair,  the 
fair  flower-face,  the  sweet,  shy 
smile  of  the  early  days ;  and  once,, 
when  he  gave  a  grey-haired,  hag- 
gard, broken-down  beggar-womaxt 
half-a-erown  in  the  street,  he  did 
not  know  why  she  touched  hia 
heart  so  sadly,  or  why  she  woke  & 
chord  that  vibrated  in  remem- 
brance, but  that  had  no  echo  in 
recognition. 

At  last,  one  bitter  winter's  night, 
he  died.  He  had  wandered  rest- 
lessly all  the  day,  feeling  so  near 
and  yet  so  far  off,  as  if  her  form 
was  walking  with  him  side  by 
side,  step  for  step,  as  he  paced  the^ 
long  streets  for  hours;  but  he- 
could  not  see  her  face,  nor  touch 
her  hand,  nor  hear  her  voice. 
When  the  night  fell  he  crept  back 
to  his  miserable  home,  once  more- 
disappointed  and  his  mission  un- 
fulfilled. His  heart  broke  at  last ; 
and  when  they  came  to  rouse  him. 
in  the  morning,  he  was  dead. 

As  they  laid  the  poor  worn  body 
straight  and  fair  for  its  last  rest,, 
they  found  suspended  round  his 
neck  a  locket  in  which  was  a  long 
tress  of  golden  hair,  a  date,  a. 
monogram,  and  '  For  ever,'  under- 
neath.  And  when  a  wretched 
beggar-woman  died  of  drink  and 
privation  in  a  police-cell,  that  same 
winter,  they  found  on  her,  too,, 
wrapped  in  a  worn  bit  of  paper  that 
had  once  been  pink  and  stamped 
in  gold,  a  short,  crisp,  chestnut 
curl,  and  '  Walter,'  with  the  saine 
date  as  his  written  within ;  while 
a  trembling  hand,  of  evidently 
later  days,  had  scrawled  in  un- 
steady characters  across, '  My  only 
real  love.    God  bless  him  1' 
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SNOW. 

SOFT  in  the  keen  clear  morning 
Gleams  the  untrodden  snow, 
Its  diamond-crystals  sparkle 
Before  me  as  I  go : 

Like  light  on  far  hills  it  lieth, 

In  vale  and  on  level  lea 
It  hath  flung,  a  fairy  artist, 

Frost  jewels  o*er  spray  and  tree. 

The  leaves  of  a  silvery  foliage 
Are  thick  in  the  branching  pines, 

And  the  bars  of  the  village  steeple 
Stand  out  in  clear  white  lines  ; 

And  on  each  little  mound  in  the  churchyardi 
Where  the  children  gently  sleep, 

A  stainless  cushion  of  ermine 
It  resteth  smooth  and  deep  : 

Pure  o'er  the  pure  :  but  yonder, 
O'er  ruin,  and  blight,  and  decay, 

It  hath  fallen,  a  merciful  Presence, 
And  buried  them  softly  away. 

O  clean  cold  Snow,  thou  liest 

So  chaste  o'er  the  dross  and  the  slime, 
We  greet  thee  a  tender  token 

For  the  sacred  Christmas  time, — 

A  symbol  of  Heavenly  Affection, 
That  yearns,  as  with  loving  wings. 

To  hide  the  pollutions  which  sully 
The  face  of  all  human  things. 

For  away  in  yon  murky  city. 

In  a  maze  of  street  and  wall, 
The  spotless  flakes  down-dropping. 

With  a  silent  cleansing  fall. 

They  fall  with  a  hastening  pity 

On  the  foul  and  filthy  lane. 
And  loathsome  court  and  alley, 

Corruption's  rot  and  stain ; 

And  the  noisome  blots  of  squalor 

'Neath  their  gentle  touch  grow  bright. 

And  the  dens  of  crime  and  contagion 
Seem  to  gather  a  long-lost  light. 

O  Snow,  in  dark  days  thou  comest. 

Meet  sign  of  the  Christ  above. 
Who  shall  hide  all  the  world's  imperfections 

'Neath  the  white  robe  of  His  love. 
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THERE  is  now  before  us  a  work 
which  many  will  regard  with 
peculiar  interest,  and  not  without 
a  touch  of  Borrowfid  regret.  Per- 
haps we  need  hardly  say  that  we 
mean  Mr.Grote's  posthumous  work 
on  Aristotle.  Aristotle  was  the 
intellectual  Greek,  of  all  others, 
with  whom  Mr.  Grote  had  the  most 
affinity.  He  should  hare  made 
sure  of  Aristotle  before  he  had 
written  his  thick  tomes  on  'Plato, 
and  the  other  Companions  of 
Socrates.'  The  subject  which  he 
would  have  illustrated  in  his  best 
way  would  hare  been  the  political 
philosophy  of  ancient  Hellas.  The 
two  books  of  Aristotle  which  Mr. 
Grote  had  most  constantly  in  hand, 
and  which  receiyed  his  ripest 
thoughts, were  the ' Ethics'  and  the 

*  Politics.'      The  literature  of  the 

*  Ethics '  is  so  extensive,  that  we 
think  we  could  be  reconciled  to 
the  loss  even  of  Mr.  Grote's  obser- 
vations. But  with  the  'Politics '  it 
was  very  different.  This  was  the 
one  subject  beyond  all  others 
which  connected  Mr.Grote's  philo- 
sophy with  the  great  History.  Of 
the '  Politics '  we  have  not  a  single 
syllable,  any  more  than  we  have 
of  the  '  Ethics'  This  fact  reads 
almost  like  a  satire  on  the  vanity 
of  human  hopes  and  wishes.  Mr. 
Grote's  lost  work  will  be  as  much 
regretted  as  Aristotle's  own  lost 
writings — as  any  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  perished  in  the 
famous  damp  cellar,  where  they 
were  kept  two  hundred  years. 
What  Mr.  Grote  has  actually  left 
us  is  dry  and  repellent  to  a  degree. 
The  general  reader  will  glance  at 
the  pleasant  life  of  Aristotle  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  volume, 
at  the  interesting  account  of  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  at  the  end 


of  the  second  volume — but  beyond 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  advance- 
far  into  the  interior.  Aristotle's 
politics  are  a  yawning  gap ;  for  his 
natural  science,  we  must  go  to  Mr. 
Lewes — so  far  as  Mr.  Lewes  is  able 
to  supply  us — and  as  for  his  formal 
logic,  a  very  limited  audience  will 
listen  to  Mr.  Grote.  Tet,  after  all, 
for  his  own  esoteric  school,  this 
will  be  a  noble  legacy  left  by  Mr. 
Grote  to  his  disciples.  He  has  a 
great  spite  against  parsons,  and 
has  shown  it  in  rather  an  amusing 
way  in  the  conditions  of  his  be- 
quest to  the  University  of  London ; 
yet  we  believe  that  the  parsons — 
in  whose  hands  three-fourths  of 
the  education  of  the  country  .is 
concentrated — ^will  recommend  hia 
works,  including  these  massive  and 
splendid  posthumous  fragments, 
as  among  the  choicest  instruments 
of  intellectual  cxdture. 

It  is  in  this  work  that  the  pre- 
dominant philosophical  bias  of  Mr. 
Grote  is  chiefly  seen.  Let  the 
reader  look  at  his  Annotation — 
the  annotation  of  a  work  is  alwaya 
desultory  and  amusing  reading — 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  cordially 
his  sympathies  were  with  Mr.  Mill, 
and  how  cordially  he  can  split  a 
lance  with  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
He  attacks  Hamilton  in  his  Notes, 
and  returns  to  the  charge  in  an  Ap- 
pendix. Mr.  Grote  sympathises  so 
much  with  Mr.  Bain — whose  'The- 
ory of  CJonscienoe '  we  discussed  in 
our  last  paper — that  he  prepared 
a  section  of  these  volumes  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  well-known  work 
on  the  '  Senses  and  the  Intellecf^ 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  or,, 
indeed,  a  more  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  immortal  energy  of 
man's  power,  than  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Grote,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
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with  failing  powers,  and  increasing 
demands  upon  his  time,  sat  down 
to  a  work  which  might  well  have 
taxed  the  resources  of  a  younger 
life.  We  wonder  what  the  Grerman 
philologist — ^who  regretted  that  he 
had  not  early  in  life  concentrated 
all  his  powers  on  the  datiye  case 
— would  have  thought  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's intrepidity.  We  find  Mr. 
Grote,  at  his  great  age,  writing  to 
say  how  much  his  mind  had 
opened  on  some  Aristotelian  sub- 
jects—chiefly in  relation  to  the 
psychology  of  Aristotle  and  his 
influence  on  medisBval  times.  We 
trust  there  is  a  fail  hope  of  a 
biography  of  Mr.  Grote  appearing, 
which  will,  doubtless,  make  us  re- 
gret that  so  much  time  should 
have  been  given  to  the  Ballot, 
which  might  have  elucidated  the 
full  development  of  Hellenic  spe- 
culation. 

It  would  be  extremely  interest* 
ing  to  know  something  of  the  ways 
and  lives  of  our  philosophers,  that 
we  might  see  how  they  worked 
out  their  philosophy  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  lives,  and  observe 
how  outward  circumst&nces  af- 
fected their  ways  of  thinking.  This 
is  the  value  of  the  biographical 
method  of  treating  the  history  of 
philosophy.  Goethe  kept  out  of 
all  suffering,  abdicating  any  chance 
of  relieving  it,  because  he  found 
that  the  sx)ectacle  of  suffering  an- 
noyed and  unhinged  him;  and 
this  is  in  striking  accordance 
with  Goethe's  scheme  and  philo- 
sophy of  life,  even  as  set  forth  by 
his  sympathetic  exponent,  Mr. 
Lewes.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  got  into 
parliament,  and  wanted  state  em- 
ployment; and  a  great  authority 
has  declared,  that  if  this  had  not 
been  the  case,  mathematical  science 
might  have  been  put  forward  a 
whole  century.  Some  great  states- 
men have  been  philosophers ;  but 
if  they  had  not  been  statesmen, 
they  would  have  been  greater  phi- 


losophers still.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  do  not  believe  that  our  philo- 
sophers are  at  all  defective  in  the 
art  of  managing  their  bodies  and 
minds.  In  the  life  of  Oomte,  the 
great  influence  of  Madame  Matilde 
des  Vaux  is  especially  to  be  noted. 
Like  Lord  Grey,  M.  Comte  did  not 
care  for  the  newspapers;  in  fact, 
he  made  a  rule  of  never  reading 
periodical  publications.  He  thought 
it  injured  his  mental  health — the 
hygiene  c^Sbrale,  In  his  latter 
years  he  was  wild  on  the  subject 
of  mental  health,  and  declared  that 
all  maladies  were  one  and  the  same 
disease — ^the  disturbance  or  de- 
struction of  runitS  cirSbraie,  We 
think  M.  CSomte  is  certainly  so  to 
right,  that  people  dissipate  their 
minds  over  newspaper  paragraphs 
and  details,  and  address  them- 
selves too  little  to  abstract  consi- 
derations and  broad  general  views. 
No  life  is  more  curiously  simple 
than  Kant's.  In  the  great  modem 
quarrel  of  the  philosophers,  Kant  is 
to  Hamilton  what  CJomte  is  to  Mill. 
He  was  a  poor  man,  but  avoided  all 
xlebt,  and  so  became  joomparatively 
rich.  He  was  a  man  of  weak  con- 
stitution, but  he  watched  and 
doctored  himself,  and  so  became 
comparatively  strong.  'His  un- 
interrupted health,'  writes  the 
'Saturday,'  'obtained  by  rules 
based  on  his  own  experience,  was 
a  carefully-executed  work  of  art.' 
He  moved  so  completely  in  his 
groove  that  the  slightest  departure 
from  it  caused  him  extreme  misery. 
The  prisoners  in  the  gaol  sang  too 
loud ;  he  used  all  his  influence  to 
abate  the  nuisance.  A  cock  used 
to  crow  too  loud,  and  he  changed 
his  residence.  He  used  to  gaze  on 
a  distant  object,  that  he  might 
concentrate  his  thoughts;  some 
poplars  grew  tall  enough  to  hide 
it,  and  he  was  miserable  until  their 
owner  good-natnredly  lopped  them. 
The  great  Transcendentalist  had 
his  ideas  of  comfort,  which  un- 
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donbtedly  prolonged  his  days.  He 
sat  down  to  a  one  o'clock  dinner, 
but  he  sat  over  it  for  three  hours. 
His  palate  was  exquisite,  and  he 
was  a  profound  judge  of  cookery. 
Then,  for  years  together,  he  useid 
to  go  off  to  the  house  of  his  friend 
Green,  the  Englishman.  '  Entering 
the  sitting-room,  he  found  Green 
asleep  in  an  arm-chair,  took  his 
seat  beside  him,  and  went  to  sleep 
likewise.  Then  Rufl^uan,  a  bank 
director,  who  also  belonged  to  the 
clique,  entered,  and  followed  the 
example  before  hidi ;  and  all  re- 
mained Bleeping  till  the  arrival  at 
the  appointed  time  of  Motherby, 
another  friend,  whose  business  it 
was  to  awake  them.  Conversation 
now  began  and  continued  till 
seven  o'clock,  when  the  party  broke 
up.  So  rigidly  was  this  rule  ob- 
served that  the  remark  was  often 
heard.  "  It  can't  be  seven  o'clock 
yet :  Professor  Kant  has  not  gone 
by." '  The  future  historian  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury will  be  glad  of  any  similar 
touches  respecting  the  lives  of  our 
great  contemporary  psychologists. 
*  And  of  what  use  is  philosophy?' 
it  may  bo  asked.  We  understand 
the  uses  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
even  of  such  a  practical  philosophy 
as  political  economy ;  but  no  more. 
It  is  not  eaough  merely  to  affirm 
that  it  is  not '  hard  and  crabbed,' 
but '  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute.' 
What  is  the  use  of  mere  specula- 
tion? Most  of  our  readers  re- 
member Lord  Macaulay's  brilliant 
discussion  of  the  Baconian  system, 
and  hold  that  the  philosophy  of 
f^ruit  is  better  than  that  of  thorns, 
of  works,  than  words.  We  may 
agree  with  him  as  a  general  truth 
and  yet  be  disinclined  to  discredit 
altogether  speculative  philosophy. 
Lord  Macaulay,  like  Dean  Stanley 
— the  writer  who  most  resembles 
him  in  purity  of  language  and 
picturesqueness  of  style — has  a 
keen  mental  vision  of  the  painting, 


the  rhetoric,  the  eloquence  of  a 
subject,  with  a  singular  incapacity 
to  go  into  the  heart  of  things. 
There  is  a  djrect  and  immense 
good  in  intellectual  discussion, 
even  although  it  is  barren  of  direct 
positive  results.  It  affords  very 
keen  mental  discipline.  That  large 
proportion  of  the  Platonic  Dia- 
logues which  are  called  'Dialogues 
of  Search  or  Negation,'  are  exam- 
ples of  this;  and  their  value  is 
enforced  and  illustrated  by  the 
two  great  modem  exponente  of 
Plato,  Mr.  Groto  and  Professor 
Jowett  We  will  just  cite  that 
great  authority.  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton. Sir  William  even  dis- 
tinctly avows  his  preference  for 
philosophy  considered  as  a  gym- 
nastic for  the  soul,  over  philosophy 
considered  as  a  purveyor  of  avail- 
able truths :  '  The  toil,  the  labour, 
the  pain  of  philosophizing  seemed 
to  him  valuable  to  the  individual 
spirit,  apart  from  any  teachable 
results.' 

While  we  thus  urge  the  great 
intellectual  and  educational  value 
of  philosophy,  we  trust  we  have 
shown  ourselves  alive  to  the  im- 
mense vagaries  and  extravagances 
that  have  been  perpetrated  in  ite 
name.  Let  us  teke  an  amusing 
instance  of  this.  Most  of  our 
readers  will  recollect '  Philosopher 
Chips,'  as  he  is  called,  the  carpen- 
ter. Muddle,  in  Captain  Marryat's 
'  Peter  Simple.'  Ah,  how  we  envy 
boyhood  the  delirious  joy  of  first 
reading  '  Peter  Simple !'  '  I  have 
been  as  close  to  it  as  possible,  sir, 
I  do  assure  you,  although  you  find 
fault,'  says  Chips.  'But  27,672 
years  ago,  you  were  first  lieutenant 
of  this  ship,  and  I  was  carpenter, 
although  we  recollect  nothing 
about  it ;  and  27,672  years  hence, 
we  shall  both  be  standing  by  this 
boat,  telking  about  the  repairs  as 
we  are  now.'  What  we  have 
laughed  at  as  the  rollicking  inven- 
tion of  the  gayest-spirited  of  sea 
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noyelists  appears,  however,  to  be 
the  sober  speculation  of  some  of 
onr  philosophers.  What  was  called 
''Plato's  Tear/  appears  to  haye 
been  some  kind  of  foreshadowing 
of  it ;  but  this  odd  notion  is  con- 
nected with  physical  speculations. 
M.  Comte  looked  out,  indeed,  for 
an  illimitable  expansion  of  the  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race,  but  still 
he  thought  that  the  life  of  huma- 
nity could  not  go  on  for  ever :  that 
from  advance  we  should  come  to 
equilibrium,  and  from  equilibrium 
to  decay.  Science  speculates  on 
the  collapse  or  winding  down  of 
the  solar  system ;  as  we  have  seen 
Sir  William  Thomson  discuss  the 
Bun  burning  up  its  materials,  and, 
beyond  that,  of  all  stellar  systems 
running  together  into  indistin- 
guishable ruin  at  the  last.  Then 
once  more  the  nebula  will  whirl, 
star  and  system  be  renewed,  and 
history  will  be  repeated  once  more 
in  an  inevitable  chain  of  causa- 
tion. 'Thus  is  introduced  into 
the  cosmological  conception,'  says 
Professor  Masson,  'the  ultimate 
notion  or  inclination  of  a  vast^^en- 
odicity.  The  universe  is  a  recur- 
ring beat  or  pulsation.  It  is  a 
rhythm  of  alternate  evolution  and 
involution,  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion. It  is  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting of  a  hand.  It  is  a  Nothing 
ever  manifesting  itself  as  a  Some- 
thing, and  a  Something  ever  re- 
turning into  a  Nothing.'  Or  you 
put  it  as  Vergil  does  (observe  the 
new  spelling) — 

**  Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  qus 
rehat  Argo 
Delectos  heroas.' 

But  I  prefer  Philosopher  Chips' 
fiimple,  unadorned,  definite  calcu- 
lation, that  it  will  all  come  over 
again  in  twenty-seven  thousand 
odd  years. 

We  like  our  philosophers  even 
better  in  such  airy  speculations 
than  when  they  touch  on  practi- 
cal matters,  from  which  abstract 


thought  is  never  fiEtr  away.  For 
instance,  our  philosophers  by  no 
means  leave  alone  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  sexes.  They  even  discuss 
what  Sydney  Smith  overheard  the 
young  Scotch  couple  do  while 
dancing — 'love  in  the  aibstract. 
M.  Comte  himself  is  very  strict  on 
the  irrevocability  of  the  marriage 
tie,  and  the  due  subjection  of 
women.  Mr.  Mill,  as  is  well  known, 
takes  a  view  of  much  greater  free- 
dom. '  Everything  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve,' he  says,  'that  the  power 
(i.e.  of  divorce)  if  granted  else- 
where would  in  general  be  used 
only  for  its  legitimate  purpose — 
for  enabling  those  who,  by  a  blame- 
less or  excusable  mistake,  have  lost 
their  first  throw  for  domestic  hap- 
piness, to  free  themselves  (with 
due  regard  for  all  interests  con- 
cerned) from  the  burthensome 
yoke,  and  try,  imder  more  favour- 
able auspices,  another  chance.' 
Much  would  depend  upon  what 
Mr.  Mill  might  call '  due  r^ard  for 
all  interests  concerned.'  If  he 
means  the  procuring  a  pecuniary 
support  for  the  disciuded  wife  and 
her  children,  then  the  luxury  of 
divorce  will  only  be  permissible  for 
the  wealthier  classes.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Bain  is  quite  deep  on  this  ques- 
tion of  love :  '  Mere  liking  attends 
only  to  itself,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  devotion  to  another 
self.  There  is  a  form  of  love  ex- 
tremely common,  whereby  people 
court  other  persons  merely  for 
their  own  pleasure,  and  no  longer, 
just  as  they  live  in  a  house  so  long 
as  they  find  it  agreeable,  and  quit 
it  when  that  ceases  to  be  the  case. 
This  is  all  that  would  arise  out  of 
mere  tender  feeling,  considered  as 
the  result  of  a  charm  inspired  by 
engaging  qualities.  Far  from  being 
a  disinterested  affection,  nothing  is 
more  purely  and  strictly  interested 
than  such  a  case.'  Br.  Johnson — 
who  was  decidedly  a  philosopher 
in    his  way— used  to  wish  that 
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there  shonld  be  another  Mairiage 
Service  for  common  people:  by 
which  he  meant  those  people  who 
had  not  such  high  aspirations  as 
other  people,  and  who  were  indif- 
ferent, or  careless,  or  worldly.  It 
is  curious  also  to  observe  how  some 
modem  philosophers — CSomte,  for 
instance — revive  the  celebrated 
speculations  of  Plato,  which  have 
certainly  done  their  share  of  mis- 
chief in  the  world.  The  very  worst 
of  all  such  speculations — to  which, 
indeed,  we  must  decline  to  give 
currency — ^are  to  be  found  in  the 
profoundly  immoral  views  of  Mr. 
Lecky.  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his 
book  on  Burke,  and  other  writ- 
ings, gives  an  example  very  sedu- 
lously to  be  deprecated  and 
avoided.  The  earnestness  and  tho- 
roughness with  which  he  states  his 
views  are  indeed  worthy  of  admi- 
ration; but  he  is  bigoted  and 
intolerant  to  the  last  degree  to 
those  who  are  opposed  to  him  in 
philosophy  and  politics.  One  of 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  most 
successful  efforts  was  in  reply  to  a 
paper  in  which  Mr.  Morley  spoke 
of  the  clergy  as  a  nnisUr  black- 
coated  army.  Bishop  Magce  ac- 
cused such  language  of  snobbery, 
and  said  that  the  writer  was  a  true 
flunky,  who  ought  to  appear  in 
canary-ooloured  continuations. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  pictorial  historians — in  con- 
trast to  the  philosophical  and  spe- 
culative historians — practically  de- 
cline such  considerations  as  are 
ever  busy  in  the  minds  of  such 
men  as  Buckle  and  Lecky.  Almost 
the  initial  question  in  real  histo- 
rical inquiry  is,  whether  man  was 
developed  from  rude  beginnings  to 
his  present  state,  or  whether  even 
ihe  aboriginal  Tasmanian,  whose 
intellectual  powers  do  not  enable 
him  to  count  his  five  fingers,  be- 
longs to  the  mc0  Adamique,  It  is 
at  this  point  that  history  becomes 
connected  with  physical   science 


and  theology.  Mr.  Fronde  actually 
declines  to  inquire  whether  man 
came  from  the  apes  or  the  angels. 
He  presents  facts,  and  declines  the- 
ories. In  fact  his  more  serioua 
ideas  on  those  ideas  are  to  be  found 
rather  in  his  fables  than  in  his  his- 
tory ;  which  we  suspect  he  threw 
up  pretty  much  in  disgust,  very 
like  his  kinsman  Mr.  Kingsley, 
who  found  out  that  all  men  are 
liars,  and  historians  66i>ecially.  In 
Mr.  Fronde's  pretty  fable  or  apo- 
logue of  the  Gat,  we  find  some  of 
the  fundamental  difficulties  of  spe- 
culation picturesquely  set  forth^ 
and  very  decidedly  laughed  at. 
The  anin^  talk  as  wisely  as  Bey- 
nard  the  Fox. 

'  "  Dog,  what  do  you  make  of  it 
all?" 

'  The  dog  faintly  opened  his 
languid  eyes,  looked  sleepily  at 
the  cat  for  a  moment,  and  Gbx>pped 
them  again. 

'  "  Dog  1"  she  said,  "  1  want  to 
talk  to  you;  don't  go  to  sleep. 
Can't  you  answer  a  civil  ques- 
tion?" 

'  "  Don't  bother  m©,"  said  the 
Dog;  "lam  tired.  I  stood  on  my 
hind  legs  ten  minutes  this  morning, 
before  I  could  get  my  breakfast^ 
and  it  didn't  agree  with  me." 

'  "  Who  told  you  to  do  it?"  said 
the  Cat. 

'  "  Why,  the  lady  I  have  to  take 
care  of  me,"  said  the  Dog. 

'  "  Do  you  feel  any  better  for  it. 
Dog,  after  you  have  been  standing 
on  your  legs  ?"  asked  she. 

' "  Haven't  I  told  you,  you 
stupid  Cat,  that  it  hasn't  agreed 
with  me  ?  Let  me  go  to  sleep,  and 
don't  plague  me." 

'  "  But  I  mean,"  persisted  the 
Cat,  "  do  you  feel  improved,  as  the 
men  call  it?  They  tell  their  chil- 
dren that  if  they  do  what  they  are 
told,  they  will  improve,  and  grow 
great  and  good.  Do  you  feci  good 
and  great  ?" 

'  "  What  do  I  know  ?"  said  the 
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Dog.  "  I  eat  my  breakfast,  and  am 
happy.    Let  me  alone." 

'  "  Do  you  never  think,  0  Dog 
without  a  soul?  Do  you  never 
wonder  what  dogs  are,  and  what 
this  world  is  ?" 

'  The  dog  stretched  himself  and 
rolled  his  eyes  lazily  round  the 
room.  ''  I  conceive,"  he  said, 
''  that  the  world  is  for  dogs,  and 
men  and  women  are  put  into  it  to 
take  care  of  dogs ;  women  to  take 
care  of  little  dogs,  like  me,  and 
men  for  big  dogs,  like  those  in  the 
yard:  and  cats,"  he  continued, 
"  are  to  know  their  places,  and  not 
be  troublesome." 

' "  They  beat  you  sometimes," 
said  the  Cat.  "  Why  do  they  do 
that?  They  never  beat  me." 

'  "  If  they  neglect  their  places, 
and  beat  me,"  snarled  the  Dog, 
"  I  bite  them,  and  they  don't  do  it 
again.  I  should  like  to  bite  you 
too,  you  nasty  Gat :  you  have  woke 
me  up." 

'  "  There  may  be  truth  in  what 
you  say,"  said  the  Cat,  calmly; 
"  but  I  think  your  view  is  li- 
mited." ' 

Our  readers  may,  if  they  like, 
place  a  figurative  or  allegorical  in- 
terpretation on  this  dialogue ;  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  still  deeper 
searching  into  the  heart  of  myste- 
ries in  the  dialogue  with  the  Owl, 
who  is  as  clever  as  the  famous 
Owlet  of  Owlstone  Edge. 

'  "  From  the  beginning,"  said 
the  Owl, ''  our  race  have  been  con- 
sidering which  first  existed — the 
owl  or  the  egg.  The  owl  comes 
from  the  egg,  but  likewise  the  egg 
from  the  owl." 

'  "  Mercy  I"  said  the  Cat. 

' "  From  sunrise  to  sunset  I  pon- 
der on  it,  0  Cat !  When  I  reflect 
on  the  beauty  of  the  complete  owl, 
I  think  that  must  have  been  first, 
as  the  cause  is  greater  than  the 
effect.  When  I  remember  my  own 
childhood,  I  incline  the  other 
way." 


' "  Well,  but  how  are  we  to  find 
out  ?"  said  the  Cat. 

'"Find  out!"  said  the  Owl. 
"  We  can  never  find  out.  The 
beauty  of  the  question  is  that  its- 
solution  is  impossible.  What  would 
become  of  all  our  delightful  rea- 
sonings, 0  unwise  Cat,  if  we  were 
so  unhappy  as  to  know  ?" 

'  "  But  what  in  the  world  is  the 
good  of  thinking  about  it,  if  you 
can't,  0  Owl  r 

'  "  My  child,  that  is  a  foolish 
question.  It  is  good  in  order  that 
the  thoughts  on  those  things  may 
stimulate  wonder.  It  is  in  wonder 
that  the  Owl  is  great" ' 

But  the  animals  have  never  been 
better  trotted  out  for  the  enlight- 
enment and  edification  of  philoso- 
phers than  by  Mr.  Stone,  in  his 
delightful  new  volume, '  The  Knight 
of  Intercession,  &c'  Mr.  Stone  at- 
tained a  sudden  popularity  as  the 
author  of  the '  Thanksgiving  Hymn ' 
sung  at  St.  Paul's.  There  is  such  & 
thing  as  the  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion, which  in  its  tenderest  and 
highest  flights  is  exhibited  in 
this  remarkable  volume.  In 
common  with  all  true  poets,  Mr. 
Stone  has  a  strong  Margiiea  ele- 
ment, and  he  has  written  some 
lines  entitled  '  The  Soliloquy  of  a 
Bationalistic  Chicken,'  suggested 
by  the  absurd  picture  of  a  newly- 
hatched  chicken  contemplating  the 
fragments  of  its  native  shell,  from 
which  we  take  a  few  excerpts : — 

'  Now  let  me  see ; 
First,  I  would  know  how  did  I  get  in 

there? 
Then  where  was  I  of  jore  ? 
Besides,  whj  didn't  I  get  out  before  ? 

Bless  me  I 
Here  are  three  puzzles  (ont  df  twenty 

more), 
Enough  to  g^ve  me  pip  upon  the  brain  I 

But  let  me  think  again. 
How  do  I  know  I  ever  was  inside  ? 
Now  I  reflect,  it  is,  I  do  maintaiDf 
Less  than  my  reason,  and  beneath  my 
pride. 
To  think  that  I  could  dwell 
In  such  a  paltry,  miserable  cell 
As  that  old  shell. 
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Of  course  I  couldn't!    How  could  I 
have  lain. 

Body  and  beak  and  feathers,  legs  and 
wings. 

And  my  deep  heart's  sublime  imagin- 
ing". 
In  there? 

Where  did  1  come  from,  then?    Ah, 

where  indeed  ? 
This  is  a  riddle  monstrous  hard  to  read. 

I  have  it !    Why,  of  course. 
All  things  are  moulded  by  some  plastic 

force 
Out  of  some  atoms  somewhere  up  in 

space. 
Fortuitously  concurrent  anyhow. 

There  now  I 
That's  plain  as  is  the  beak  upon  my  face. 

What's  that  I  hear? 
My  mother  cackling  at  me  ?    Just  her 

way. 
So  prejudiced  and  ignorant,  I  say ; 
So  hi  behind  the  wisdom  oi  the  day.' 

Bat  we  have  sufficiently  mixed 
ihe  gay  with  the  grave,  the  lively 
with  the  severe.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  vast  inflnenoe  of 
<3omte  in  moulding  so  much  of  the 
popular  philosophy  of  the  present 
day.  French  thought  is  now  in- 
fluencing English  thought  in  much 
the  same  way  as  English  thought 
influenced  French  thought  at  the 
•eraof  the  French  Bevolution.  This 
last  influence  was  developed  in  a^ 
twofold  way.  On  the  philosophical 
4Bide  it  reproduced  the  sensational 
philosophy  of  John  Locke  in  the 
materialistic  speculations  of  Gon- 
•dillao  and  his  school,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  EncyclofModists.  On 
the  political  side,  it  imported  into 
France  those  republican  notions 
4Uid  the  doctrine  of  resistance  to 
regal  power  which  had  first  been 
imported  into  America  by  the  Pu- 
ritans, and  finally  blazed  forth  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  Bepub- 
lican  France  had,  in  one  respect, 
-an  Anglophobia,  and  in  another 
respect  an  Anglomania.  Above 
all,  the  Americans  were  the  rage  in 
Paris,  and  fine  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, whilst  discussing  republican- 
ism and  materialism  in  the  salons, 
thought  these  were  merely  specu- 


lative questions,  with  which  the 
practical  life  of  the  times  was  not 
really  concerned.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  that  specu- 
lative opinions  are  never  unfruit- 
ful, and  ultimately  produce  the 
most  sweeping  and  energetic 
action.  Gibbon  thought  his  eight- 
eenth century  a  very  tame  one, 
and  wondered  whence  should  come 
the  €k>ths  and  Huns  that  should 
disturb  its  tranquillity.  He  little 
thought  that  his  own  eighteenth 
century  was  to  end  with  an  explo- 
sion. That  philosophical  influence 
which  France  once  borrowed  from 
England  is  now  being  deriyed  by 
England  from  France.  Gomtism 
exhibits  the  latest  and  most  im- 
portant development  of  European 
thought.  Comte  himself  was  the 
direct  produce  of  the  philosophical 
thought  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
derived  mainly  from  England.  The 
revolutionists  in  political  thought 
make  no  secret  that  they  have  vast 
organic  practical  ends  in  yiew, 
though  they  decline  to  state  them 
with  much  distinctness.  ItwiU  be 
a  long  time  before  the  thought  of 
the  'Westminster'  and  'Fort- 
nightly '  Beviews  become  familiar- 
ized to  English  thought  throughout 
the  country.  But  it  will  be  im* 
portant  to  valuate  the  influence  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  most  remarkable 
intellectual  phenomena  of  our  own 
day. 

He  has  been  chiefly  popularized 
in  this  country  by  his  introduction 
through  Miss  Martineau  and  Mr. 
Lewes.  A  great  wit  has  conse- 
quently said, '  There  is  no  God,  and 
Miss  Martineau  is  his  prophet.' 
Mr.  Lewes,  to  our  mind,  marred 
what  was  incomparably  the  best 
work  of  biographical  philosophy 
by  its  undiluted  Positivism.  Mr. 
Mill's  admirable  essay  is  practically 
disowned  by  bitter  CJomtists.  And^ 
as  we  confess  to  be  greatly  influ- 
enced by  it,  our  readers  had  better 
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consalt  the  searchiiig  criticisms 
that  haye  been  applied  to  this 
criticiflm  by  Mr.  Lewes  and  Dr. 
Brydgee.  Comte  is  a  wonderfal 
man.  Mr.  Mill  compares  him  with 
Leibnitz^  and  Descartes,  and  says 
that,  to  speak  his  whole  mind,  he 
thinks  him  superior  to  either. 
Ck>mte  is  famons  for  his  scientific 
method  and  for  his  encydopsddio 
knowledge.  He  proceeds  in  a  re- 
gular series  according  to  a  scale, 
ascending  in  complexity  from  ma- 
thematics to  his  great  science  of 
society  or  social  physics,  giving 
each  science  its  proper  method,  and 
Tigorously  defining  the  different 
order  of  the  phenomena.  'The 
connection  between  the  sciences 
thus  arranged  is  that  the  laws  of 
each  preceding  order  of  phenomena 
are  operatiye  in  that  which  suc- 
ceeds, but  in  combination  with  a 
new  order  of  laws  the  study  of 
which  constitutes  the  advanced 
science.  As  might  be  supposed, 
the  sciences  have  historically  de- 
veloped themselves  in  accordance 
with  this  arrangement,  the  simpler 
and  more  general  first,  the  more 
complex  and  special  afterwards. 
Thus  we  obtain  not  only  a  lucid 
and  rational  classification,  but  a 
logical  genealogy  and  an  historical 
law  of  evolution,  forming  a  sure 
basis  for  education  and  a  luminous 
indicator  of  future  progress.'  This 
philosophy,  because  he  rigorously 
confines  it  to  what  can  be  proved 
— ^because  he  holds  that  all  our 
knowledge  can  only  be  of  the  co- 
existences and  successions  of  phe- 
nomena— ^M.  Comte  calls  the  pon- 
iive  philosophy ,  though  Mr.  Mill  has 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
alter  the  nomenclature,  and  call  it 
the  experimental  or  the  pheno- 
menal. 

Nothing  is  more  beautifol  than 
M.  Ck)mte'8  morality,  or  more  dreary 
than  his  religion.  Theold-fashioned 
rule  is  not  enough  for  him,  that 
we  should  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourself.    He  thinks  we  ought  to 


love  him  a  great  deal  better.  This 
is  his  famous  altruism,  the  golden 
rule — vivrepour  autrui.  We  must 
love  our  neighbour  with  all  our 
heart  and  soul,  but  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  love  and  cherish  our  own 
personal  flesh.  A  man  must  almost 
exhibit  the  severity  of  a  De  Banc^- 
towards  himself.  But,  while  the 
personal  passions  are  starved  and 
withered,  the  social  feelings  are  to 
be  cultivated  to  the  highest  point 
of  intensity.  From  this  exception 
— ^which  is,  in  fact,  the  noblest  of 
ideas  in  an  exaggerated  and  over- 
charged shape — arose  Oomte's  con- 
ception of  the  Grand  £tre.  Whe- 
ther there  be  or  whether  there  be 
not  a  God,  was  a  point  which  Oomta 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  discuss. 
It  was  not,  to  his  mind,  a  question 
susceptible  of  direct  demonstra- 
tion, and  therefore  he  left  it  alone. 
But  the  habits  of  mankind  itself — 
humanity  stretching  infinitely  back 
and  inimitably  forward — those  who 
have  served  us,  and  whom  we  may 
gratefully  love  in  the  historical 
past,  and  those  who  shall  succeed 
us  and  stand  upon  a  higher  life^ 
through  the  scaffoldings  which  wo 
ourselves  have  raised — the  col- 
lective human  race  in  its  past, 
present,  and  future :  this  seemed 
to  him  an  object  worthy  of  a  reli- 
gious feeling,  a  source  of  emotion, 
a  motive  to  conduct.  He  says, 
with  wonderful  truth  and  beauty : 
'The  highest  minds,  even  now,  livo 
in  thought  with  the  great  dead,  far 
more  than  with  the  living;  and 
next  to  the  dead,  with  those  ideal 
human  beings  yet  to  come,  whom 
they  are  never  destined  to  see.' 
How  M.  Ck)mte  pushed  this  idea  to 
absolute  extravagance,  organized 
an  actual  religious  culttis  of  great 
men,  to  the  scandal  of  his  more 
intellectual  disciples,  glorified  his 
ideal  humanity  in  a  female  form, 
something  as  the  Goddess  of  Beason 
was  set  up  at  the  Bevolution,  is  to 
show  the  inherent  weaknesses  and 
defects  of  one  of  the  most  original 
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And  brilliant  of  thinkers,  who  will 
for  eyer  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  opinion.  Ck>mte'8 
system  is  utterly  without  a  GUxl. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  he  has 
as  much  right  to  be  called  Theist 
4is  Atheist ;  for  he  simply  declined 
to  examine  into  the  subject,  and 
•confined  his  attention  rigidly  to 
the  phenomenal  world.  The  ob- 
Tious  criticism  on  his  system  is 
that  human  mind  is  so  constructed 
that  it  flies  from  the  region  of  fact 
to  abstract  thought  and  religious 
aspiration,  and  that  these  thoughts 
and  aspirations  are  as  real  and  fer- 
tile as  any  facts  of  external  obser- 
ration. 

The  form  in  which  Gomtism  has 
been  most  remarkably  deyeloped 
in  this  country  is  in  that  very  im- 
portant and  popular  class  of  our 
philosophers,  namely  the  histo- 
rians. Our  philosophical  historians 
endeavour  to  work  out  a  view  of 
looking  at  history  the  foundation 
of  which  is  the  sociology  of  M. 
€omte.  Mr.  Mill  occupies  the  last 
part  of  his  great  work  on  Logio 
with  a  discussion  of  M.  Comte's 
sociology,  with  which  he  combines, 
After  a  fashion,  his  own  ethology ; 
by  which  he  means  the  laws  that 
govem  the  formation  of  individual 
and  national  character.  It  is  from 
M.  Gomte  and  Mr.  Mill  that  Mr. 
Buckle  elaborated  his  system.  Tou 
might  cut  Buckle  out  of  a  comer 
of  Mill,  and  he  would  not  be 
missed.  M.  Comte  has  applied  his 
system  of  social  dynamics  in  two 
immortal  Yolumes,  which  Mr.  Mill 
regards  as  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment, except,  perhaps,  his  review 
of  the  sciences.  One  of  M.  Comte's 
greatest  distinctions  is  between 
social  statics — society  in  equili- 
brium—and social  dynamics — sor 
ciety  in  movement  Mill  speaks  of 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  this 
historical  analysis,  and  adds: 
'  Whoever  disbelieves  that  the 
philosophy  of  history  can  be  made 
a  science^  should  suspend  his  judg- 


ment until  he  has  read  these 
volumes  of  M.  Comte.'  The  form 
in  which  this  influence  of  Comte's 
is  more  familiar  to  the  public  will 
be  recognised  in  the  question 
which  was  keenly  discussed  some 
years  ago,  whether  the  limits  of 
exact  science  can  be  applied  to 
history;  respecting  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  issued  one  of  his  re- 
Doarkable  publications.  It  belongs 
to  that  science  of  sociology  which, 
according  to  some,  Comte  elabo- 
rated, but  according  to  Mr.  Mill, 
only  made  possible.  Mr.  Mill  does 
not  hold  that  the  future  acts  of 
men  and  societies  can  be  foreseen, 
like  the  phenomena  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies;  but  he  holds  that 
the  science  of  humanity  proves 
that  given  circumstances  have  a 
tendency  to  alter  given  characters 
in  ascertainable  degrees  and  direc- 
tions, and  that  under  given  cir- 
cumstances, given  characters  will 
act  in  a  determinate  manner.  If 
we  come  to  analyse  and  disint^ 
grate  this  language,  it  really  does 
not  come  to  very  much :  it  is  merely 
formulating  that  which  we  know, 
and  act  on  every  day  of  our  lives. 
Every  novelist,  in  the  construction 
of  his  story,  is  simply  working  out 
an  imaginary  concrete  from  this 
great  philosophical  principle.  - 

Mr.  Buckle's  flrst  volume  excited 
immense  attention;  in  the  next 
there  was  an  immense  falling  off; 
and  the  promised  publication  of 
the  '  Bemains '  will  be  looked  for 
anxiously  .  before  his  exact  place 
and  worth  in  the  literature  of  his- 
torical philosophy  can  be  decided. 
Mr.  Mill  has  some  searching  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Buckle,  which  would 
apply,  not  only  to  Mr.  Buckle,  but 
to  one  of  his  more  distinguished 
younger  followers,Mr.  John  Morley. 
The  new  historical  school  follow 
M.  Comte  in  deriding  the  idea  that 
kings  and  conquerors  can  do  with 
society  what  they  please ;  but  then 
they  fall  into  the  opposite  mistake, 
which  M.  Comte  carefully  avoided. 
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of  ascribing  everything  to  general 
causes  and  the  tendencies  of  society. 
'  This  is  the  mistake  which  per- 
vades the  instructive  writings  of 
the  thinker  who  in  England  and 
in  our  own  times,  bore  the  nearest, 
though  a  very  remote,  resemblance 
to  M.  Qomte — the  lamented  Mr. 
Buckle ;  who,  had  he  not  been  cut 
off  at  an  early  stage  of  his  labours, 
and  before  the  complete  maturity 
of  his  powers,  would  probably  have 
thrown  off  an  error  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  gives  a  colour  to 
the  prejudice  which  regards  the 
doctrine  of  the  invariability  of 
natural  laws  as  identical  with 
fatalism.  Mr.  Buckle  also  fell  into 
another  mistake,  which  M.  Gomte 
avoided,  that  of  regarding  the  in- 
tellectual as  the  only  progressive 
element  in  war,  and  the  moral  as 
too  much  the  same  at  all  times  to 
affidct  even  the  annual  average  of 
crime.'  This  last  principle  seemed 
to  introduce  a  kind  of  fatalism  into 
the  phenomena  of  society  which 
greatly  upset  the  minds  of  some 
people,  and  caused  considerable 
discussion. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  it  that 
the  Positive  Philosophy  can  do  for 
us?  If  our  philosophers  can 
achieve  their  systems,  what  will 
their  systems  achieve  ?  Let  us  ask 
the  disciples  of  M.  Comte  what  the 
Science  of  Humanity  will  do  ?  and 
let  us  ask  Mr.  Mill  and  his  school, 
what  enlightened  self-interest  on 
the  principles  of  Utilitarianism  will 
do  for  us  ?  It  is  only  dealing  with 
different  forms  of  the  same  sub- 
stantial thought  Can  we  suppose 
that  at  any  great  crisis  of  being,  in 
the  presence  of  some  terrible  temp- 
tation, some  overwrought  emotion, 
the  finely-constructed  rules  of  phi- 
losophy will  not  burst  asunder  as 
withes  ?  Take  a  man  who  is  the 
victim  of  some  devastating  bad 
habit,  such  as  the  lust  of  drink. 
Will  such  a  man  be  able  to  conquer 
his  cravings  by  the  fine  refiection 
that  his  habits  are  opposed  to  the 


general  interests  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society  ?  He  knows  that 
his  acts  are  injurious  to  his  own 
character,  health,  intellect,  and  his 
soul — on  the  favourable  hypothesis 
that  he  supposes  that  he  has  a 
soul — and  yet  he  will  not  abandon 
the  habit.  Tou  must  call  in  the 
powerful  and  abiding  infiuences  of 
motives  drawn  from  a  sphere  be- 
yond this  world,  if  ever  in  this 
world  you  expect  generous  impulse 
and  unwavering  rectitude.  The 
more  prosperous  a  philosophy  fer- 
tile in  fruits  makes  us  all,  the 
greater  amount  of  culture,  refine- 
ment, and  leisure  it  obtains  for  us 
— the  more  will  men  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  the  limits  of  what  is 
cognizable  only  by  sense  and  expe- 
rience; and,  in  spite  of  having 
emerged  into  a  scientific  age,  the 
problems  of  metaphysics  and  the- 
logy  will  constantly  recur  to  the 
mind.  If  men  are  debarred  ^m 
these,  they  will  probably  fall  vic- 
tims to  the  most  debased  forms  of 
modern  spiritualism — sunmicMiing 
the  shades  of  Milton  and  Shak- 
speare,  to  talk  twaddle  of  which 
their  most  empty-headed  commen- 
tators would  have  been  incapable. 
Above  all,  the  greatest  aspirations 
of  the  human  soul  would  be  un- 
sanctioned, its  greatest  sorrows  un- 
consoled.  We  should  see  men  of 
intellect,  at  those  tunes  when  as 
the  physical  organization  decays, 
the  mind  is  clearest  and  most  ma- 
tured, snatch  at  the  last  sands  of 
time  as  if  they  were  sands  of  gold, 
and  accuse  the  fates  who  had 
given  length  of  days  to  the  ''many- 
wintered  crow,"  and  refused  it  to 
the  master  and  masterpiece  of  cre- 
ation.' What  blankness  in  the 
prospect  beyond,  with  no  warm 
love,  no  gracious  voices,  no  beloved 
forms !  What  torture  and  despond- 
ency to  those  who  abandon  them- 
selves to  annihilation,  or  at  least 
do  not  profess  to  give  a  single 
guess  for  the  future  of  themselves 
or  of  those  they  love ! 
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BT  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  ACCEPTED  THEM. 


n. — A  LITTLE  LOOK  AT  THK  CLUBS. 


I  WAS  sorry  to  read,  my  dear 
Joseph,  the  cynical  anathema 
contained  in  your  last  interesting 
letter  npon  Christmas  hospitali- 
ties in  general,  and  Christmas 
visits  in  particular — sorry,  but 
not  reproachful ;  for  I  know  that 
you  are  altogether  too  genuine  a 
youth  to  lend  yourself  to  the  cant 
of  that  super&ie  social  criticism, 
which  afifects  to  despise  anniver- 
saries, for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  institutions.  As 
your  dear  father  used  to  observe, 
contempt  for  Christmas  generally 
implies  on  the  part  of  the  person 
expressing  it  incipient  baldness 
as  to  his  head,  and  a  score  of  well- 
substantiated  misgivings  as  to  the 
condition  of  his  banker's  book. 
Still,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  even 
though  I  should  thus  seem  to  in- 
cur one  or  both  of  these  imputa- 
tions, I  may  tell  you  that  I  am 
far  from  fanatically  attached  to 
Christmas  myself — that  is,  socially 
considered;  but,  my  boy,  rest 
assured  that  if  Christmas  visits  to 
one's  dear  friends  are  apt  to  be- 
come the  organized  nuisances  of 
British  hospitality,  they  are  as 
nothing,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
visits  paid  in  the  course,  say  of 
the  three  weeks  which  immediately 
succeed  the  great  festival  of  our 
faith.  I  am  staying,  as  you  will 
see,  with  Clipperley,  in  his  new 
house^    99,    Petersham     Square, 

Pim I  beg  Mr.   Clipperley's 

pardon.  South  Belgravia.  Clip- 
perley is  an  excellent  fellow,  and 
ever  since — more  years  ago  now 
than  I  care  to  remember — he 
'  tunded '  me  at  Winchester  with 
such  just  severity  for  the  hideous 
offence  I  committed  in  slightly 
burning  one  corner  of  his  toast  at 


breakfast,  I  have  not  ceased  to 
entertain  for  him  a  respectful 
affection  of  the  tenderest  nature. 
Poor  Clipperley  I  In  the  old  days 
I  remember  hearing  him  caUed  a 
bully  at  Winchest^,  and  intoler- 
ably overbearing  at  Oxford;  but 
years,  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  Mrs.  Clipperley  combined, 
have  done  a  good  deal  towards 
'  taking  it  out '  of  our  friend.  Not 
that  I  would  for  a  moment  in- 
sinuate that  Mrs.  Clipperley  is 
otherwise  than  angelic,  but  the 
financial  aftertaste  of  Christmas 
may  be  at  times  too  much  for  the 
most  patient  of  husbands  and 
the  most  exemplary  of  wives.  As 
we  all  know,  a  fragmentary  flavour 
of  bitterness  gives  a  relish  to  our 
wine;  but  for  my  part — and  I 
think  I  may  answer  for  Clipperley 
— that  same  amari  aliquid,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  claret,  is  better 
when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of 
olives  than  of  unpaid  bills.  The 
new  invention  of  the  late  evening 
post  in  London  is  responsible  for 
a  whole  world  of  domestic  misery 
and  of  conjugal  broils.  Having 
exhausted  the  very  dismal  round 
of  the  theatres,  the  household  in 
Petersham  Square — by  which  I 
mean  Mrs.  Clipperley,  Mr.  Clipper- 
ley,  and '  the  present  writer' — ^havo 
beeoi  passing  several  of  their  even- 
ings in  a  state  of  domestic  privacy 
and  seclusion.  We  might  have 
been  tolerably  happy  but  for  this 
abominable  post,  which,  as  surely 
as  we  have  heard  its  knock  rever- 
berating at  our  doors,  has  deluged 
us  with  missives  that,  once  opened, 
have  caused  all  seasonable  mirth 
to  take  wings  immediately  and  fly 
away.  Bills  of  whose  existence 
poor  Clipperley  had  never  dreamed. 
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^r  which  Mrs.  Glipperley  had 
entirely  forgotten^  have  introduoed 
themselyes  into  the  aperture  of 
the  Glipperley  letter-box,  and  have 
thence  been  conveyed  into  the 
•dining-room,  just  as  we  were  com- 
.mencing  to  settle  down  into  that 
nrein  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  which 
a  bottle  of  Lafitte  is  calculated  to 
.superinduce.  Sometimes  these  un- 
welcome documents  have  first 
fallen  into  Mrs.  Clipperley's  hands, 
and  then,  if  they  related  exclu- 
isively  to  the  expenditure  of  Mr. 
Glipperley,  we  have  been  viewed 
in  the  diawing*room  with  that  air 
•of  sinister  calm  which  is  the 
certain  forerunner  of  a  domestic 
istonn.  But  why  trouble  you,  my 
4ear  Joseph,  with  these  details? 
I  wish  to  tell  you  in  my  present 
letter  of  something  which  will,  I 
hope,  interest  you  more  than  tiie 
perturbed  relations  which  the 
^nancial  aftertaste  of  Ghristmas 
has  at  times  developed  in  the 
•Glipperley  vninagt. 

My  position,  I  assure  you,  has 
*been  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
'delicacy.  An  unwilling  witness 
of  the  discussions  that  have  oc- 
^sasionally  arisen  between  my  host 
.and  hostess  on  subjects  bearing 
.a  more  or  less  intimate  relation 
with  pounds  shillings  and  pence, 
I  have  wished  at  all  times  to  prove 
my  friendship  for  Glipperley  while 
^securing  the  goodwill  and  respect 
of  Mrs.  Glipperley.  Heaven  pre- 
4Berve  you,  my  dear  Joseph,  from 
•ever  having  to  do  duty  as  a  sx>ecies 
of  domestic  buffer  by  the  hearth- 
side  of  an  old  friend !  the  passage 
through  Scy  11a  and  Gharybdis  must 
>be  ease  and  safety  in  comparison. 
To  speak  perfectly  frankly  with 
jou,  I  will  own  that  I  have  felt 
•considerably  relieved  when,  after 
one  of  these  intervals  in  the 
-domestic  debates  held  in  the  draw- 
ing-room at  Petersham  Square, 
Glipperley  has  risen  and,  with  the 
^r  of  a  man  suddenly  inspired 
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with     an     exceptionally    happy 
thought,  has  said, 

'Well,  George,  you  must  find 
it  dull,  old  fellow.  We've  done 
the  theatres;  let  us  go  into  the 
Marmion  and  have  a  look  at  the 
evening  papers.  My  dear,  we  shall 
be  back  in  very  good  time.' 

86lvitn/r  amhulando.  Thus  have 
I  been  taken  off  from  the  stormy 
atmosphere  of  the  Glipperley  house- 
hold, and  planted  in  the  tranquil 
region  of  club  life. 

'  You  now  see,  my  good  George/ 
to  quote  Glipperley's  own  words 
to  me  at  such  times  as  these, 
'  that  clubs  are  even  more  necessary 
for  Benedicts  than  for  bachelors. 
They  are  the  true  domestic  peace- 
makers; they  afford  a  refuge  for 
the  husband  in  the  hour  when  his 
need  is  sorest,  and  provide  him 
with  an  excuse  for  temporarily 
absenting  himself  from  the  wifia 
of  his  bosom  just  soon  enough  to 
rob  the  nascent  matrimonial  tem- 
pest of  its  fury.' 

This,  I  own,  was  to  me  a  new 
theory  of  the  utility  of  clubs ;  but 
reflection,  my  dear  Joseph,  causes 
me  entirely  to  acquiesce  in  its 
profound  truth. 

'  Laura/  continued  our  old 
friend,  '  is  an  admirable  wife ;  but 
matrimony  requires  to  be  sup- 
plemented with  a  club  or  so,  as  a 
kind  of  refuge  in  times  of  doubt, 
danger,  or  distress.  But  here  we 
are  at  the  Marmion.  Let  us  turn 
in  and  have  a  look  round.' 

The  Marmion,  my  dear  Joseph, 
was  not  a  club  entirely  new;  I 
was  an  original  member  myself; 
but,  as  you  know,  I  took  to  rusti- 
cating, and  so,  as  you  would  say, 
cut  the  concern.  I  wondered,  as 
I  entered  it,  whether  I  should  see 
the  old  place  as  I  had  formerly 
known  it ;  whether  the  same  long 
morocco-clad  benches  would  ap- 
pear on  either  side  of  the  lobby — 
as  I  have  seen  them  on  many  an 
eventful  Derby  or  Ascot    eve — 
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thickly  crowded  with  ingenuous 
subalterns  from  Aldeishot,  varied 
here  and  there  by  the  presence  of 
a  very  disingenuous  interloper, 
who  was,  however,  credited  by 
this  company  of  precocious  pro- 
fligates as  a  'deuced  good  hand, 
you  know,  at  putting  you  on  a 
real  good  thing.'  But  no,  the 
Marmion  has  altered.  Still  did  I 
find  its  vestibule  odorous  with  the 
fumes  of  tobacco-smoke,  penetra- 
ting, in  an  irresistible  manner, 
from  other  regions  specially  con- 
secrated to  the  consumption  of 
the  weed ;  and  still  was  the  sharp 
crack  which  told  of  soda-and- 
brandy  loud  in  the  land.  But  the 
Marmion  had  decidedly  toned 
down.  The  warriors  from  Wool- 
wich, '  fall  of  strange  oaths,*  but 
beardless  as  lambs,  do  not  muster 
as  they  did.  There  was  pool 
going  on  upstairs,  but  a  single 
look  round  acquainted  me  with 
the  fact  that  the  peraannel  of  the 
players  had  changed,  and  changed, 
I  was  glad  to  observe,  for  the 
better.  My  old  friend,  Mr.  Flimsy 
Sloper  and  Captain  Deuoeace,  had 
left;  bets  were  infrequent  and 
inconsiderable.  In  the  card-room, 
too,  I  was  pleased  to  notice  that 
the  only  game  played  was  whist, 
and  that  at  points  which  never 
yet  rained  a  soul.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  time,  my  dear  Joseph, 
when,  in  that  same  apartment, 
tweni^  thousand  pounds  have 
changed  hands  over  a  certain  game 
which  I  wont  mention,  but  which 
I  will  merely  say  that  it  admitted 
a  good  deal  more  of  luck  than 
whist.  Have  you  forgotten  the 
story  I  have  told  you,  of  how 
Charles  Bamshackle — ^long  since 
'gone  over  to  the  majority' — 
strolled  in  here  one  evening  with 
the  last  five-pound  note  he  had 
got,  or  saw  a  chance  of  getting, 
.and,  after  a  bottle  of  Pommery 
and  some  devilled  prawns,  walked 
up-stairs,  and  rose  that  night,  or 


rather  the  next  morning,  a  winner 
of  a  sum  which  might  have  more 
than  got  him  clear  of  all  his 
troubles  ?  Instead  of  the  five  hun- 
dred members  to  which  the  Mar- 
mion was  at  first  limited,  it  con- 
tains over  a  thousand :  instead  of 
strolling  in  there  about  noon,  and 
finding  your  presence  resented  by 
sleepy  waiters,  who  wondered 
what  mischief  you  could  be  re- 
volving at  that  unconscionably 
early  hour,  middle-aged  and  re- 
spectable men  of  business  break- 
fast there,  I  am  credibly  informed,, 
habitually,  at  9  am,,  and  long  be- 
fore miihiight  has  sounded,  are 
wrapt  in  their  beauty  slumbm. 

In  a  word,  my  dear  Joseph,  the 
Marmion,  which  was  once  rakish, 
has  become  respectable.  Perhaps 
it  is  with  clubs  as  it  is  with  indi- 
viduals, and  they  rather  grow  in 
popularity  than  otherwise,  even 
with  most  virtuous-seeming  of 
mankind,  when  there  attaches  to 
them  a  slight  suspicion  of  wildness 
in  their  young  days. 

Yet,  though  the  Marmion  is 
virtuous,  cakes  and  ale  have  not 
died  out  of  the  land,  and  ginger 
is  still  hot  i'  the  mouth.  In  other 
words,  my  dear  Joseph,  you  can 
get  a  devilled  bone  within  these 
erewhile  disreputable  precincts 
later  by  an  entire  hour  than  in 
most  other  of  those  joint-stock 
palaces  which  have  grown  up 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  neighbourhood  of 
8i  James's  and  Pall  Mall.  Clip- 
perley,  having  played  a  pool,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  a  couple 
of  rubbers,  suggested  a  little  sup- 
per, and  after  a  little  supper,  he 
failed  to  see,  even  when  I  repre- 
sented it  to  him,  the  grievous  im- 
propriety of  a  '  little  smoking- 
room.'  If  you  want  gossip,  the 
upper  chamber  consecrated  to 
tobacco  at  the  Marmion  is  un- 
doubtedly the  thing ;  and  if  you 
wish  scandal,  you  might  go  far- 
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ther  and  fare  worse.  It  is  cnri- 
oas  to  notice,  mi  JasepJie,  how,  in 
these  present  days,  the  drama,  as 
a  subject  'of  the  confidential  talk 
of  our  gilded  youth,  has  taken 
precedence  eyen  of  the  turf.  True, 
there  is  a  longish  interval  of  time 
between  January  and  May,  and 
the  horse  which  may  win  the 
Derby  or  the  Guineas  is  probably 
not  in  the  betting  two  months 
after  Christmas.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, is  insufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  which  presented  it- 
self on  that  evening,  or  to  tell  me 
why,  so  far  as  its  conversational 
echoes  were  concerned,  the  smok- 
ing-room at  the  Marmion  might 
have  been  the  green-room  at 
Drury  Lane.  The  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  club — the  steady-going 
half-pay  officers,  and  the  shrewdly 
sedate  City  men  who  have  rescued 
the  Marmion  from  the  evil  one — 
had  cleared  off,  and  the  Jeunesse 
dorde — don't  sneer,  Joseph ;  there 
was  some  pinchbeck,  I  admit — 
were  masters  of  the  situation.  I 
was  much  attracted  by  a  shrill 
little  voice,  which  I  thought  I  re- 
cognized, giving  some  remarkably 
ex  cathedra  criticisms  on  a  dramatic 
performance  which  he  had  that 
evening  witnessed.  It  turned  out  to 
be  little  Flipkins.  Clipperley  knew 
him,  and  he  joined  our  group.  I 
had  not  seen  the  youngster  for 
some  years,  but  I  knew  that  he 
was  in  partnership  With  his  father, 
a  Mincing  Lane  merchant,  with 
a  considerable  connection,  in  the 
City.  What  business  had  Flip- 
kins  fits,  at  those  unhallowed 
hours,  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
Marmion?  Why  was  he  not  an 
inmate  of  the  doniestic  mSnage  at 
Clapbam  ?  I  was  relieved  to  see 
that  Flipkins  was  redeemed  from 
all  suspicion  of  an  inordinate 
fondness  for  strong  drinks;  for 
the  youth  regretted,  with  much 
exuberant  politeness,  when  Clip- 
perly  was    ordering  our    second 


tumbler — 'Scotch  whisky,  waiter, 
and  water  absolutely  boiling,  if 
you  please' — ^his  inability  to  tole- 
rate anything  more  potent  than  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  in  a  glass  of 
soda.  '  Mild  and  innocent,'  com- 
mented Clipperley;  '  but '  j^Clipper- 
ley  always  commences  to  Latinize 
a  little  over  his  second  tumbler) 

'  Non  his  juventos  orta  parentibns 
Infecit  squor  sanguine  Punicmn.' 

The  quotation  was  lost  on  Flip- 
kins. Not  that  he  was  a  stranger 
to  Latin  once,  but  Flipkins  has 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  only 
language  worth  studying  is  French, 
and  supports  himself  daily  with 
the  hope,  that  when  he  dies,  his 
soul,  may  sti*aightway  migrate  to 
Paris,  and  flutter  nightly  above 
the  '  flies '  at  the  VarUtis.  Mean- 
while, as  Flip,  is  condemned  to 
London,  he  endeavours  to  get  on 
as  best  he  may  with  nightly 
attendances  at  the  different  tem- 
ples of  the  English  drama.  Mr. 
Percy  Flipkins  has  had  two  years 
of  this,  yet  he  never  tires.  '  Hang 
it  all.  Clip.,  my  boy,'  he  said; 
'I  must  have  excitement — ^I'm  a 
Tolatile  creature ;  and  as  for  busi- 
ness, there's  the  governor  and  old 
Mumps,  his  confidential  clerk,  and 
I  can  always  get  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  a  chop  at  lunch-time  when  I 
strofl  down  that  way.'  I  hope, 
Joseph,  that  when  you  are 
promoted  to  the  high  honour  of 
a  desk  in  your  uncle  Grigsby's 
office,  you  will  not  adopt  Mr. 
Percy  Flipkins'  solution  of  the 
problem  of  existence.  It  is  asto- 
nishing with  what  speed  the  hours 
fly,  once  midnight  has  tolled — an 
observation  trite  but  true.  I 
mildly  hint  to  Clipperley  that  it  is 
close  on  two,  and  that  we  ought  to 
be  off;  but  Clipperley,  who,  as  I 
have  said,  regards  club  life  as  a 
species  of  conjugal  physic,  and  who 
entertains  yery  definite  notions  of 
what  its  minimum  and  maximum 
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measure  ought  to  be,  emphatically 
replies  that  where  he  was  he  in- 
tended for  a  little  time  to  remain. 
A  stentorian  voice  declaiming,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
my  left  ear^  on  the  wrongs  which 
'  the  service '  was  suffering — the 
inevitable  extinction  of  esprit  de 
carps  in  the  army,  the  special 
injury  inflicted  by  Mr.  Cardwell 
upon  the  highest  class  of  military 
officers — these  remarks,  I  say, 
proceeding  apparently  from  a  gi- 
gantic gentleman  with  a  bald  head 
and  whiskers  undeniably  fine,  in- 
duced me  to  ask  Clipperley  whe- 
ther we  had  a  field-marshal  in  our 
company. 

'Field-marshal!  why?' 

And  I  gently  nodded  my  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  speaker. 

'Oh,  Timmins,  of  the  War 
Office — capital  fellow.  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  him,  and  111  lay 
you  five  to  one  that  his  first 
observation  is  that  he  knew  a 
man  of  your  name  once  in  the 
999th.  Capital  fellow,  Timmins, 
and  a  thorough  soldier,  every  inch 
of  him — except  his  legs.' 

Glipperley's  criticism  was  severe, 
but  it  was  correct.  Timmins 
might  have  been  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights,  if  one  only  listened 
to  his  talk  and  concentrated  one's 
observation  upon  his  whiskers; 
but  when  he  stood  erect — whiskers 
and  talk  notwithstanding — ^it  was 
too  plain  that  Timmins  was  merely 
a  civilian  ;  for  Timmins'  legs  were 
weak.  I  should  like,  my  dear 
Joseph,  to  have  told  you  a  good 
deal  more  about  the  smoking-room 
at  the  Marmion,  for  it  happened 
the  other  night  to  be  crowded 
with  characters  whom  we  may 
iiEdrly  consider  typical.  We  were 
preparing  to  leave,  when  Mr.  War- 
beck  Ferkin  and  Mr.  Jonas  Flute 
entered  and  came  up  to  Clipperley, 
a  brother  barrister.  The  names 
of  both  these  gentlemen  are  suf- 
ficiently familiar  to  you  already. 


Their  success  at  the  bar  has  been 
wonderful,  and,  depend  upon  it, 
Joseph,  it  has  not  been  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  merits.  In  these 
days  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
success  of  any  sort  in  language  of 
this  kind.  Life  is  one  long  com- 
petitive examination ;  one's  natural 
foes  are  the  examiners,  and  if  you 
contrive  to  defeat  these,  so  much 
the  better  for  you.  It  is  un- 
charitable and  it  is  unphilosophi- 
cal  to  disparage  the  qualities 
which  can  command  conquest 
Therefore  I  don't  see — ^and  I  told 
Clipperley  so  —  what  point  the 
rivals  of  Ferkin  and  Flute  have 
made  against  them  when  they  say 
that  Flute  is  shallow  and  Ferkin 
plausible.  Very  likely;  and,  if 
they  are,  so  much  the  more  credit 
for  them.  Both  of  them  were 
beaming  when  they  entered  the 
smoking-room  of  the  Marmion  the 
other  nighi  They  had  done  a 
long  and  a  remunerative  day's 
work,  had  dined  wisely  but  not 
too  well  at  the  old  Agapemone, 
had  been  to  the  play — ^it  is  the 
particular  mStier  of  Flute  and 
Ferkin  to  attend  the  play  with  as 
little  irregularity  as  possible — and 
supped  at  Evans',  where  they  had 
met  the  celebrated  Chancery  lawyer. 
Dr.  Oxymel.  Now,  Flute  and 
Ferkin  shape  themselves  as  nearly 
as  may  be  after  the  feushion  of  the 
learned  doctor.  Fale  ale  disagrees 
with  Flute,  and  is  downright  un- 
palatable to  Ferkin ;  but  at  Evans', 
Ferkin  and  Flute  will  drink  pale 
ale  as  long  as  it  continues  to  run, 
because  Dr.  Oxymel,  whose  internal 
economy  is  that  of  an  ostrich, 
finds  it  docs  not  interfere  with  his 
intellectual  energies,  but  is  rather 
favourable  to  their  exercise  than 
otherwise.  Mr.Ferkin  and  Mr.  Flute 
are  admirable  conversationalists, 
in  their  own  opinion.  The  only 
thing  is,  their  range  of  topics  is 
limited.  It  begins  with  Flute 
and  ends  with  Ferkin.    By  this 
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time,  however,  Clipperley  has 
come  to  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and 
suggests  an  adjonnunent.  But 
the  wretch  jxwitively — ^though  it 
is  now  close  on  3  a.m. — ^hints 
at  yisiting  a  small,  very  late,  and 
very  select  company — a  club  which 
I  will  call,  for  your  benefit,  my 
dear  Joseph,  the  Fly-by-Nights 
(the  name  is  near  enough).  Now, 
for  the  nonce,  I  feel  that  I  stand 
in  loco  parentis  to  Clipperley.  I  am 
his  guest  and  I  am  Mrs.  Clipper- 
ley's  guest,  and  it  is  high  time  for 
us  to  be  wending  our  way  to  the 
Lares  and  Penates  in  Petersham 
Square.  Besides,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  to  quote  the  stanza  of 
a  contemporary  versifier — 

*  \Vhen  a  man  U  approaching  to  fi fly- 
He  seldom  breaks  into  his  nights, 
Bot  is  apt  to  grow  stndiously  thrifty 
Of  violent  delights.' 

We  have  broken  into  our  nights, 
once  in  a  way,  and  I  protest  to 
Clipperley  in  Ihe  strongest  manner 
possible  against  a  continuation  of 
the  infringement.  Eventually  he 
yields;  but  he  is  still  grumbling 
at  the  curtailment  of  our  nocturnal 
outing  when  we  throw  away  the 
ends  of  our  cigars  on  the  door- 
steps of  Petersham  Square.  '  And,' 
said  Clipperley,  reproachfully, 
'you  de  get  marrow-bones  which 
are  things  to  dream  of  at  the 
Fly-by-Nights.' 

I  am  free  to  confess,  my  dear 
Joseph,  that  I  felt  somewhat 
afraid  of  meeting  Mrs.  Clipperley 
that  morning.  She  was,  however, 
radiantly  charitable.  The  post,  I 
afterwards  found  out,  had  brought 
that  good  lady  a  letter  from  a 
venerable  relative  from  whom  the 
Clipperley  household  had  expecta- 
tions, signifying  a  hope  that  Mrs. 
Clipperley  and  her  little  boy — ^he 
is  the  «pe«  unica  Trojce — would  come 
and  spend  a  few  days.  Such  an 
invitation  as  this  it  would  be 
suicidal  to  refuse,  and  Mrs.  Clip- 
perley, profusely  apologetic,  an- 


nounced her  departure  for  the 
following  morning.  My  oppor- 
tunities, therefore,  for  renewing  my 
acquaintance  with  the  world  of 
club  life  have  been  extended ;  for 
Clipperley  and  myself  have  decided 
that  dinner  in  a  snug  coffee-room, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  hu- 
manity around  one,  is  preferable 
to  a  solitary  banquet  in  a  deserted 
chamber.  We  have,  therefore, 
troubled  the  cook  at  Petersham 
Square  but  little.  Midwinter  in 
Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's  is  not 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  lively 
season.  It  is  quite  true  that  you 
don't  see  the  long  windows  of 
White's  lined  with  those  august 
critics  of  the  way&rers  in  the 
street  who  are  such  eminent  orna- 
ments to  that  institution  and 
their  species  in  the  afternoon  of 
summer ;  that  there  are  no  four- 
in-hands  to  watch,  as  their  noble 
drivers  pilot  them  round  the  sharp 
comer  by  Sams';  and  that  the 
shades  of  night,  settling  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  by  5  p.m., 
sadly  curtail  one's  opportunitieB 
for  taking  note  of  the  victorias 
which  speed  swiftly  by,  and  whose 
inmates  may  or  may  not  be 
material  for  whole  chapters  of 
social  criticism  or  revelation  such 
as  the  onmiscient  cynics  of  club 
life  love  to  supply.  But  there 
is  a  world  of  brightness  and 
activity  inside  the  walls  of  such 
an  institution  as  the  Polyphemus 
between  the  hours  of  5  and  7, 
notwithstanding  that  the  month  is 
January,  and  that  Mr.  Tubbs  has 
told  you  five  minutes  since  that 
London  is  just  now  a  second 
Sahara.  The  Polyphemus  is  not 
a  political  club ;  it  is  not  literary 
— quite  the  reverse;  it  is  not 
military.  It  was  established  for 
social  purposes,  and  is  as  social  as 
any  club  with  fifteen  hundred 
members  on  its  books  can  be. 
Moreover,  the  Polyphemus  is  a 
hospitable  club,  otherwise  I  should 
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not  be  in  it  at  this  moment ;  you 
may  take  a  friend  to  read  the 
paper  in  the  morning-room  before 
the  dinner  hour,  or  yon  may  give 
him  a  glass  of  sherry  without  his 
being  stared  at  by  the  hdbitues  of 
the  establishment  as  an  intruder, 
or  without  a  yelvet-clad  menial 
coming  up  respectfully  to  remind 
you  that  it  is  against  the  laws  to 
introduce  visitors.  I  have  just 
seen  an  old  country  neighbour 
of  mine.  Jack  Padley,  who  has 
come  up  for  a  fortnight  to  do 
the  round  of  the  theatres.  He 
is  a  member,  it  seems,  of  the 
Polyphemus,  and  as  Mrs.  PadJey 
— for  Jack  would  think  himself  a 
villain  of  the  deepest  dye,  if  he 
left  his  wife  to  languish  in  the 
solitude  of  Padbury,  while  he  was 
xeyelling  in  the  gorgeous  and  illu- 
minated saloons  of  the  metropolis 
— ^is  not  disposed  to  go  out  that 
evening,  he  intends  to  dine  at  the 
club,  and  has  just  emerged  from 
the  coffee-room,  where  he  has  de- 
voted ten  minutes  to  making  such 
a  selection  from  the  menu  as  most 
commended  itself  to  his  healthy 
appetite.  To  a  well-regulated  mind, 
my  dear  Joseph,  it  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  witness  the  keen  sense 
of  ei^'oyment  which  a  genial,  light- 
hearted  visitant  to  the  flagstones 
and  the  chimney-pots  of  the  me- 
tropolis, fresh  from  his  paternal 
acres,  like  my  friend  Jack  Padley, 
displays.  He  will  return  to  his 
rural  home  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  has  extended  the  horizon 
of  his  existence — accumulated  a 
new  stock  of  delightful  mental  ex- 
periences. Five  months  hence, 
when  the  London  season  is  at  its 
height.  Jack  will  take  another  little 
run  up  to  town — comitante  conjtige 
again — ^not  so  much  because  he  is 
anxious  to  remind  the  world  of 
Hyde  Park  orHurlingham  that  ha 
is  still  in  the  flesh,  as  because  he 
thinks  that  there  is  no  place  in  or 
about  London  which  can  compare 
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with  Lord's  on  a  summer  after- 
noon. 

Appearances  change :  characters 
do  not  Ten  years  ago,  the  morn- 
ing-room at  the  Polyphemus  was, 
at  this  hour,  crowded  with  just 
the  same  life  as  that  which  now 
fills  it ;  and  so  it  will  be  ten  years 
hence.  Nay,  I  note  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  individual  gentlemen  are 
the  same.  There  is  Mr.  Tithonus 
Trouville — ^I  don't  know  how  old 
he  is,  neither  does  any  one  else ; 
but  I  can  recollect  him  an  old  man 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since — ex- 
actly the  same  as  he  has  been  any 
time  during  the  last  decade.  His 
step  is  perhaps  a  trifle  lighter,  and 
his  air  jauntier.  Tithonus  may  be 
seventy,  but  he  is  nothing  like  so 
old  in  manner  or  in  feeling  as 
many  a  precociously  Uase  young 
gentleman  of  seventeen.  He  has 
got  nothing  to  do,  is  a  bachelor, 
and  seems  to  belong  to  no  one  in 
particular.  His  lodgings  are,  as  he 
says,  across  the  way — ^Tithonus 
always  accompanies  the  expression 
with  a  vague  wave  of  the  hand, 
pointed  in  every  direction  of  the 
compass.  For  Mr.  Tithonus  Trou- 
ville, life  is  bounded  by  the  walls 
of  the  Polyphemus.  He  breakfasts 
there — ^he  lunches — ^he  dines  there. 
It  is  in  the  morning-room  that  he 
acquires,  from  conversation  and 
from  the  newspapers,  the  only 
ideas  on  politics  which  he  has :  it 
is  in  the  library  that  he  has  col- 
lected the  few  scraps  of  literary 
information  which  he  possesses. 
The  knowledge  which  Trouville 
has  of  the  economy  of  the  Poly- 
phemus, is  simply  marvellous.  He 
can  tell  you  exactly  how  many 
servants  are  employed,  what  are 
their  duties,  what  their  wages.  I 
verily  believe  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  particular  ingredients  which 
the  Polyphemus'  chef  puts  into 
those  mysteriously-made  dishes  on 
which  he  prides  himself.  Morning, 
noon,  or  night,  from  9  a.m.  to  11 
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p.M.«  an  entering  the  Polyphemus^ 
you  will  see  that  cheery^  genial, 
elderly  juvenile  gentleman,  Mr. 
Tithonns  TrouTille ;  it  was  bo  a.d. 
1862,  and  so  it  will  be  till  an  in- 
visible hand  is  laid  on  Trouville's 
shoulder,  and  he  is  told  to  answer 
^idmm  to  a  call  that  he  cannot 
resist. 

And  there  is  Mr.  Trippingham, 
who  carries  about  in  proprid  per^ 
sond,  as  it  were,  the  concentrated 
'essence  of  club  life.  It  is  a  pity 
it  is  dark  in  the  street  of  St  James, 
and  that  Mr.  Trippingham  is  not 
enabled  to  instruct  us  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  foibles,  the  fashions,  the 
follies,  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
the  day.  A  few  months  hence, 
when,  from  mom  to  dewy  eve.  Pall 
Mall  is  crowded  with  vehicles, 
Trippingham  will  be  in  his  glory. 
To  that  brougham  attaches  a  mys- 
tery: that  phaeton  is  a  romance 
on  wheels.  If  you  remark,  that 
there  goes  a  '  neatish  pair,'  Trip- 
pinghiuu  will  gently  lay  his  hand 
upon  your  arm,  and  "^1  proceed 
to  unfold  some  tale  which  attaches 
to  it.  If  you  draw  his  attention 
to  any  particular  individual,  that 
will  'remind'  Trippingham  of 
something.  He  met  him,  or  her, 
last  summer  at  Baden,  or  last 
winter  at  Bome.  To  walk  with 
Trippingham  from  the  bottom  of 
St.  James's  Street  to  Hyde  Park 
Comer  is  like  reading  some  ex- 
haustive dissertation  on  the  con- 
temporary scandals  of  society.  You 
cannot  be  always  certain  of  secur- 
ing Trippingham  to  yourself;  he 
has  mysterious  engagements.  There 
is  a  rumour  that  he  has  offices  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster. 
If  so,  it  would  scarcely  seem  that 
Mr.  Trippingham  does  much  busi- 
ness in  them.  Trippingham,  how- 
ever, has  lounged  up  to  the  table, 
And  commences,  in  a  desultory 
way,  to  glance  at  the  '  Occasional 
Notes'  of  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette.' 
Pive  minutes'  continuous  reading 


is  an  act  which  Trippingham  never, 
to  mortal  knowledge,  committed 
in  his  life.  The  only  knowledge 
which  he  cares  about  is  gleaned  in 
the  course  of  conversation;  and 
you  may  now  watch  Trippingham's 
method.  It  is  now  six ;  Tripping- 
ham dines  at  7*30 :  at  seven  he  will 
retire  to  dress.  He  has,  therefore, 
exactly  an  hour  to  spare.  There 
are  six  gentlemen  in  the  moraing- 
room  at  the  Polyphemus  whom 
Mr.  Trippingham  will  address ;  to 
each  one  he  will  devote,  ten  mi- 
nutes, neither  more  nor  less.  Seven 
o'clock  will  sound,  and  Mr.  Trip- 
pingham will  have  gracefully  waved 
his  hand  to  the  last  of  his  confi- 
dants; for  Trippingham  is  the 
most  punctual  man  in  existence. 

The  stream  of  loungers  flows  in 
steadily  to  the  morning-room  of 
the  Polyphemus.  Mr.  Jawbuck  has 
just  entered,  fresh  from  the  City, 
talking  very  loud,  and  generally 
disposed  to  disparage  everything. 
Commerce  is  largely  represented  in 
the  Polyphemus ;  but  in  that  re- 
spect the  Polyphemus  is  not  sin- 
gular among  the  clubs  of  London. 
You  might  know  that  Mr.  Jawbuck 
hailed  from  somewhere  east  of 
Temple  Bar  by  the  dazzling  mag- 
nificence of  his  attire.  Somebody 
the  other  day  called  Jawbuck  a 
'  cheap  swell.'  The  name  was  mis- 
applied, for  Jawbuck  is  'worth 
money,  sir!' — ^is  'worth  money!' 
and  abundantly  compensates  any 
deficiency  in  taste  by  profusion  of 
personal  expenditure.  Into  some 
reflections,  my  dear  Joseph,  which 
this  theme  suggests  I  will  not  go 
now.  I  had  hoped  in  this  letter  to 
have  introduced  you  to  some  of 
the  political  club  life  of  the  metro- 
polis. That  I  am  prevented  {torn 
doing ;  and  really  I  must  hope  that 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so  will  at 
some  future  time  be  given.  Accept, 
therefore,  my  most  distinguished 
consideration,  and  adieu ! 
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CHAPTER  in. 


ONE  LITTLE   XWX  LAMB. 


OF  ooiLise  onT  hero  went  home 
with  Mr.  Dayios,  and  spent 
the  happiest  evening  that  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  for  some  time. 
We  may  he  sore  that  he  exerted 
himself  to  please  his  hearty 
entertainers.  He  had  long  tales 
of  sport,  adyentnre,  and  wood- 
craft in  wild  distant  lands  for 
the  head  keeper,  bright  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  manners  and 
customs — ay,  and  costumes  too — 
of  savage  races,  incidents  and 
adyentnres  by  tnms  amusing  or 
pathetic,  for  pretty  Maggie.  And 
the  pet  of  the  family,  tiny,  golden- 
haii«d,  fire-year  old  Clara — ^who 
reminded  him  so  strongly  of  his 
dear  little  Derbyshire  friend — was 
fiedthless  on  this  occasion  to  filial 
affection,  for  she  left  her  accus- 
tomed place  on  her  father's  knee, 
and  nestled  snugly  on  Willie's, 
one  arm  round  his  neck,  the  other 
hand  playing  gently  with  his 
brown  beard,  while  her  big  blue 
eyes  opened  wonderingly  as  she 
listened  to  what  seemed  to  her 
one  continuous  fairy  tale.  As  to 
Maggie,  the  heightened  colour  in 
her  smooth  cheeks,  and  the 
sparkle  in  her  deep  black  eyes, 
told  plainly  that  she  was  happy. 
She  talked  but  little,  yet,  when 
she  did  speak,  she  gave  proof  of  a 
good  education  and  fair  intellect, 
and  Willie,  making  up  his  mind, 
with  his  usual  swift  impulsiyeness, 
that  fate  had  at  last  thrown  him 
in  the  way  of  happiness,  felt  that 
in  no  resx)ect — could  he  but  win 
her — would  he  have  cause  to  be 


ashamed     of     the    gamekeeper's^ 
daughter. 

Ordinary  prudence  and  conyen- 
tional  considerations  had  na* 
weight  at  all  with  this  big  child 
of  nine-and-twenty,  more  childish 
in  nature  and  fresh  in  heart  and* 
mind  than  most  youths  of  nine- 
teen. 

The  time  passed  a^ay  right 
pleasantly;  nine  o'clock  came^ 
little  Clara  kissed  him  (how  he- 
wished  it  had  been  her  sister), 
and  said  '  Oood  night ;'  Maggie 
sat  while  he  and  his  host  smoked 
'just  one  more  pipe,'  and  then^ 
with  a  blush  and  a  smile,  she 
said  'Good  night'  too.  And 
Willie  Blake  went  to  his  com- 
fortable little  bed,  with  sheets- 
that  smelt  of  layender,  and 
dreamed  of  Maggie,  and  awoke 
next  morning  quite  decided  that 
his  whole  future  happiness  waa 
bound  up  in  her,  and  that  that 
yery  day  should  decide  his  fate. 
Fortune  seemed  inclined  to  fayour 
him,  for  when  he  went  down  to 
the  cosy  little  parlour  he  found 
the  fair  girl  alone,  busy  laying 
the  breakfast  things,  and  she  told 
him  that  her  father  had  gone  as- 
far  as  the  under  keeper's,  and 
taken  Clara  with  him,  but  would 
be  back  in  time  for  breakfast. 

'I'm  yery  glad  of  that,'  said 
Blake, '  for  I  wanted  to  speak  tO' 
you  alone.' 

'  To  me,  sir  ?^  she  asked,  with  a 
pretty  blush  and  a  look  of  con- 
siderable astonishment. 

'  Yes,  to  you,  Maggie,'  and  then 
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he  went  on  to  tell  her^  in  a  torrent 
of  eloquent,  heartfelt  words,  how 
through  many  years  and  in  many 
lands  he  had  longed  and  pined  for 
the  loTe  of  a  woman  like  her,  how 
he  had  felt  when  he  first  saw  her 
yesterday  that  he  instinctively 
loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  how 
he  wonid  devote  his  whole  life  to 
making  her  happy,  how  he  would 
soon  have  enough  to  give  her  a 
home  of  moderate  comfort,  and,  if 
encouraged  by  her  love,  would 
exert  every  energy  to  increase 
that  comfort  to  affluence  and 
luxury.  All  this  and  more,  with 
a  wonderful  flow  of  eager,  loving, 
caressing  words,  did  Willie  pour 
into  the  willing  ear  of  the  de- 
lighted Maggie.  Looking  upon 
him  as  a  gentleman,  and  herself 
as  below  him  in  station,  she  had 
at  first  thought  that  the  love  he 
spoke  of  meant  her  dishonour,  but 
when  he  quickly  undeceived  her,- 
and  she  felt  that  he  really  loved 
her — strange  and  sudden  though 
it  seemed — and  wanted  her  to  be 
his  happy  wife,  then  she  put  her 
plump  little  hand  in  his,  and  said, 
half  laughing,  half  crying,  'You 
must  see  what  father  says,  Mr. 
Blake.'  Of  course,  in  another 
instant  she  was  clasped  to  his 
arms,  and  Mr.  Davies,  opening 
the  door  at  this  interesting  junc- 
ture, was  horrified  to  find  his 
guest  kissing  his  daughter,  and 
the  latter  making  not  the  slightest 
resistance — but  rather  the  reverse. 

'What  father  said'  then  was 
something  pretty  sharp,  as  might 
have  been  exx)ected. 

'Mr.  Blake,  I  took  you  for  a 
gentleman,  and  you've  acted  like 
a  blackg^rd.  Just  come  out 
here,  and  see  if  I  can't  give  you 
the  d — dest  thrashing  ever  you 
got  in  your  life !' 

'No  you  won't,  father,'  said 
Maggie,  blazing  into  unwonted 
wrath,  and  standing,  with  flash- 
iug  eyes,  between  her  angry  father 


and  her  accepted  lover.  And  the 
audacious  Mr.  Blake  actually 
laughed — 'Don't  strike  me  just 
yet,  Mr.  Davijes,'  he  said,  coolly; 
'I've  done  nothing  that  we  need 
quarrel  about.' 

'What!'  cried  the  astounded 
keeper;  'kissing  my  daughter 
before  my  very  eyes !  Come  out 
before  I  kick  you  out!'  Willie 
hereupon  burst  out  laughing  again, 
and  then  told  the  old  man  alF 
about  it.  Worthy  Mr.  Davies  was 
greatly  '  exercised  in  his  mind,'  in> 
fact  he  could  not  have  been  muqb 
more  astonished  if  his  noble  em- 
ployer had  suddenly  told  him  h&- 
had  come  to  the  conviction  that 
game  preserving  was  wrong,  and 
that  he  meant  to  throw  open  his 
coverts  to  John  a'  Nokes,  Tom  a** 
Stiles,  and  the  rest  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous canaille  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. '  Why,'  said  the  poor 
bewildered  head  keei)er,  '  I  never 
heard  the  like  of  this !  You  never 
set  eyes  on  her  before  yesterday, 
and  now  you  talk  about  marrying 
her.  And  you  a  gentleman,  too ! 
Now,  will  you  swear  to  me  that 
you  mean  honestly?*  Willie 
immediately  took  the  blushing 
girl's  hand  in  his,  and  proved 
himself  quite  equal  to  the  occasion, 
saying, '  Mr.  Davies,  I  ask  you  to^ 
sanction  my  engagement  to  your 
daughter,  and  it  will  be  a  happy 
day  for  me  when  I  can  call  her- 
my  wife.' 

'Well,  this  is  the  quickest  bit 
of  courting  that  ever  I  heard  of. 
But  what  will  Sam  Waters  say,, 
my  lass  ?' 

Sam    Waters   was    the    under - 
keeper,  whom  Mr.  Davies  looked 
upon  with  a  patronizing  favour, 
but  his  daughter  with  supreme 
disdain. 

'Oh,  father!    You  know  I  al- 
ways told  you  I  never  could  care 
for  him,  and  I  told  him  only  last 
week  he  must  never  expect  such  a. 
thing.' 
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The  old  num  had  by  this  time 
recovered  his  natural  good-ha- 
mour. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  people  that 
are  in  love  can  live  on  air,  like 
camelias'  (he  meant  chameleons, 
but  his  natural  history  lore  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  fauna  of 
England), '  but  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  go  without  my  breakfast.' 

Indeed  the  preparations  for  the 
morning  meal  had  been  totally 
interrupted,  but  Maggie  now  be- 
gan to  bustle  about  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  and  soon  they  sat 
•down  to  a  cosy  breakfast 

Willie  explained  that  he  would 
not  have  spoken  so  soon  but  for 
having  to  return  to  London  in 
two  days,  and  then  he  again 
astounded  poor  Mr.  Davies  by 
begging  very  hard  to  be  allowed 
to  take  out  a  special  license  and 
marry  Maggie  immediately.  But 
both  father  and  daughter  were, 
of  course,  firm  in  their  refusal  of 
so  absurd  a  proposal.  In  vain 
Willie  pleaded  that  he  had  his 
work  to  do  and  his  way  to  make 
in  the  world,  that  he  would  not 
have  another  holiday  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  could  not  possibly  bear 
«o  long  an  interval  without  seeing 
Maggie. 

'  But  you  will  see  her,  my  lad. 
8he  is  going  up  to  London  soon 
to  stay  for  a  month  or  two  with 
an  aunt  who  is  married  there. 
You  may  call  upon  her  then  as 
often  as  you  like.  Wait  and  see 
if  you  are  of  the  same  mind  in  six 
months' time.  If  you  are— which 
I  very  much  doubt,  mind  you — 
why,  then  will  be  time  enough  to 
talk  about  the  wedding.' 

This  was  rather  a  damper  for 
our  ardent  hero.  He  pleaded 
hard  that  the  period  of  probation 
might  be  reduced  to  three  months. 
He  wanted  to  make  sure  of  his 
new-found  bliss,  for  he  had  a 
strange  kind  of  inward  feeling  that 
this  was  his  only  chance  of  real 


peace  and  happiness,  and  that,  if 
too  long  defexred,  it  might  escape 
from  him  like  a  shadow.  But  it 
was  of  no  avail. 

So,  after  two  days,  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  spent  with 
Maggie,  he  went    by  the   night 

mail   from  C to  London,  a 

happier  man  than  when  he  had 
left  the  metropolis  a  fortnight 
before,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  now 
got  an  object  in  life — ^something  to 
work  and  hope  for.  So  he  worked 
as  he  had  never  worked  before, 
and  his  companions  were  aston- 
ished at  the  change.  No  more 
evenings  of  even  the  most  inno- 
cent dissipation,  no  more  up- 
roarious bachelor  supper  parties 
and  matutinal  headaches;  an 
occasional  day's  fishing  was  all  the 
recreation  he  allowed  himself, 
spending  most  of  his  leisure  hours 
in  study,  keeping  up  the  languages 
he  had  acquired  abroad,  learning 
new  ones,  and  devoting  time  and 
attention  to  all  subjects  likely  to 
aid  his  advancement  in  the  com- 
mercial career  he  had  chosen.  Of 
course  he  was  frequently  cheered 
by  nice  little  affectionate  letters 
from  Maggie,  and  he  sent  her 
many  pages  covered  with  the 
eloquent- language  of  true  attach- 
ment There  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  their  letters,  how- 
ever. Willie  told  her  everything 
he  was  doing,  gave  her,  in  fact, 
the  smallest  details  of  his  personal 
daily  life  described  in  a  vivid  and 
amusing  way;  or  sometimes  gave 
the  reins  to  his  rich  imagination, 
and  told  her  of  the  pleasures  they 
might  enjoy  together  in  the  future 
— of  country,  and  river,  and  sea,  of 
spring  green-woods,  of  fair  foreign 
lands — of  all  that  was  bright  and 
beautiful.  Every  one  of  his  letters 
contained  sentence  after  sentence, 
too,  full  of  the  expression  of  his 
ardent  love  for  her,  of  his  trust  in 
her,  and  of  the  bright  hope  of  his 
life.      He  would  ask   her  many 
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little  questions,  too,  begging  her 
to  tell  him  the  Tery  slightest  and 
most  trivial  things  about  herself; 
how  she  dressed,  where  she  went, 
how  she  felt,  what  she  worked  at, 
what  she  read,  and  a  thousand 
other  trifles — ^matters  of  perfect 
indifference  to  ordinary  friends, 
bnt  inestimably  dear  and  inter- 
esting to  a  lover.  Bnt,  though 
Maggie  rather  liked  receiving  long 
epistles  of  twelve  pages,  by  turns 
eloquent  or  amusing,  always  loving 
and  sympathetic,  she  never  could 
arrive  at  replying  to  them  as  they 
deserved.  She  would  begin  and 
end  her  little  missives  with  warm, 
^ectionate  words,  truly,  but  then 
flhe  would  waste  a  good  deal  of 
her  ink  in  commenting  on  Willie's 
letter  instead  of  replying  to  it 
Now,  he  didn't  want  his  letters 
commented  on  and  praised,  he 
wanted  to  know  all  the  little  things 
about  her.  She  did  not  seem,  in 
fact,  ever  to  put  his  letters  before 
her  in  a  business-like  way,  to 
answer  every  item  that  demanded 
attention,  for,  though  she  often 
referred  to  the  things  he  said  about 
himself,  she  generally  managed  to 
ignore  all  his  little  questions. 
This  was  slightly  aggravating,  but 
Willie  was  the  best-tempered  and 
most  charitable  of  men,  and  also 
the  least  suspicious.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  these  defects 
in  her  letter-writing  indicated 
that  she  had  not  nearly  as  strong 
and  deep  a  feeling  for  him  as  he 
had  for  her.  So  the  man  lived 
and  toiled  on  in  hope,  and  the 
date  soon  arrived  which  had  been 
fixed  for  Maggie's  visit  to  town. 

She  came,  and  then  of  course 
he  worked  somewhat  less  assidu- 
ously, for  he  had  to  devote  all  his 
leisure  to  the  fair  girl,  showing 
her  all  the  sights  and  amusements 
of  town,  which  he  knew  so  well, 
but  which  were  all  so  new  and 
wonderful  to  her,  and  which  she 
eould    not    have  visited  with  a 


better  cicerone,  for  Willie's  infor- 
mation seemed  to  be  universal, 
and  his  fund  of  high  spirits,  wit, 
and  humour  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Truly  the  two  months  she  spent 
in  London  were   a  very  happy 

time  for  both  of  them. 

«  *  « 

Two  more  ^months  had  passed 
away ;  Maggie  had  gone  back  to 
C '  full  of  happiness  and  in- 
creased affection.  Willie's  salary 
had  been  raised  to  2501,,  and  he 
was  looking  forward  with  the  most 
ardent  longing  to  the  i)eriod  when 
the  wedding-day  might  be  fixod. 

For  the  more  he  had  seen  of  her, 
the  deei)er  and  stronger  had  grown 
his  wonderfully  sudden  and  in- 
stinctive love.  And  she?  Well, 
she  jreally  loved  him  a  little,  and 
was  flattered  by  the  admiration 
and  devotion  of  a  '  gentleman,'  so 
different  in  appearance,  manners, 
and  language  from  the  rejected 
Sam  Waters,  the  under  keeper^ 
and  the  rest  of  her  rustic  admirers. 
She  was  not  capable  of  the  deep, 
abiding,  daily-increasing  affection 
and  tenderness  which  ought  to 
have  been  inspired  by  such  a 
nature  as  Willie's.  But  still  she 
might  make  him  a  very  good  little 
wife,  and  doubtless  meant  to  do  so. 

How  was  it,  then,  that  about 
this  time  there  seemed  to  be  an 
unsatisfactory  variableness  in  her 
letters  ? 

Sometimes  she  would  redouble 
her  expressions  of  affection;  in 
others  she  would  be  cold,  and 
say  nothing  affectionate ;  while  in 
some — which  pained  poor  Willie 
more  than  he  liked  to  confess  to 
himself — she  would  repeat  sadly 
that  she  was  not  worthy  of  him. 
And  he  kept  putting  the  best  con- 
struction on  everything;  writing 
her  such  cheering,  tender,  pleading 
epistles  back  as  ought  to  have 
touched  the  coldest  heart 

But  there  was  another  influence 
at  work,  counteracting  the  health- 
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ful  effects  of  tme-hearted  Willie's 
simple  eloquence.  He  was  not  the 
only  man  who  had  remarked  the 
rustic  beauty  on  that  famous  day 

of  Lord  T 's  haUue,    The  bold 

glance  of  Lord  H had  chanced 

to  fall  upon  her;  he  saw  some- 
thing new  and  piquant  about  her, 
and  marked  her  for  his  own. 

A  handsome  man  of  only  thirty^ 
with  all  the  advantages  of  birth, 
wealth,  good  looks,  and  accom- 
plishments. Lord  H 's  reputa- 
tion as  a  roti^  was  almost  European 
— and  really  I  don't  think  that '  So- 
ciety '  liked  him  any  the  less  for  it ; 
at  any  rate,  if '  Society '  did  disap- 
prove of  some  of  his  lordship's 
proceedings,  it  never  showed  it  to 
him.  His  latest  protegee — ^who  had 
left  the  establishment  of  a  fashion- 
able milliner  for  a  detached  villa 
in  that  quiet  neighbourhood  termed 
by  a  humorous  writer,  'the  shady 
groves  of  the  Evangelist' — ^had, 
after  spending  a  few  thousands 
with  him,  gone  to  swell  the  lux- 
urious ranks  of  the  Parisian  demi- 
monde, under  the  protecting  wing 
of  a  rich  Bussian.  True  the  peer, 
thus  abandoned,  was  not  without 
some  fair  and  frail  consolers ;  but 
one  was  too  old,  another  too 
stupid,  another  he  had  known  so 
long  that  familiarity  had,  as  usual, 

bred  contempt;   so  Lord  H 

was  casting  his  roving  eyes  about 
him  for  some  fresh  excitement. 

Space  would  fail  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  manoeuvres 
by  which,  commencing  his  attack 
immediately  on  the  return  of 
Maggie  from  her  London  visit,  he 
and  an  old  and  faithful  emissary, 
long  tried  in  similar  service,  were 
gradually  undermining  her  resolu- 
tion to  be  true  to  poor  Blake. 
The  girl  was  too  conscious  of  her 
beauty — ^too  vain  and  fond  of  dis- 
play, to  resist  long  the  subtle 
attack  of  so  accomplished  a  liber- 
tine. 

For  to  such  a  nature,  not  forti- 


fied by  strong  principle,  nor  by  ft 
really  deep  and  all-absorbing  affec- 
tion, the  dazzling  promises  of  the- 
aristocrat,  filling  her  mind  with 
dreams  of  infinite  luxury — of  gold 
and  jewels,  carriages  and  servants, 
sumptuous  attire,  foreign  travel 
and  constant  excitement — soon 
caused  the  humble  home  and  true 
affection  offered  her  by  Willie  ta 
lose  its  value  and  attrsEctiveness. 

Did  she  ever  think  how  hard  it 
would  be  on  the  poor  fellow  wha 
had  given  her  his  whole  heart  so 
freely  and  trustfully?  No;  for 
she  was  incapable  of  very  deep 
feeling,  or  of  real,  earnest  passion,, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  appreciate 

it  in  others.    But  if  Lord  H 

had  only  known  all,  and  had 
thoroughly  understood  how  com- 
pletely this  love  of  Willie's  was 
life  and  salvation  to  him — his  very 
all,  the  only  hope  he  had,  and  his 
only  incentive  to  steadiness,  work, 
and  success — ^he  might  have  hesi- 
tated. For  the  wealthy  peer  had 
had  many  mistresses  before,  and 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  many  even  more  beautiful 
than  Maggie. 

But  he  was  very  far  froui 
realising  all  this.  For  when 
his  valet  and  confidant  informed 
him  that  Maggie  Davies  was  en- 
gaged to  a  man  who,  though  not 
rich,  was  a  thorough  gentleman, 
the  peer  laughed  and  said  to  him- 
self,'ParZ>2eu/  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
By  carrying  off  my  pretty  Maggie 
I  shall  be  doing  the  foolish  fellow 
a  real  service — saving  him  from  a 
mSeaUiance.  Doing  a  charitable^ 
action,  and  gratifying  myself  at 
the  same  time — a  delightful  C9m- 
bination  I' 

So  he  threw  himself  with  all  the 
more  ardour  into  the  pursuit ;  and 
the  end  of  it  was  that,  just  a  fort-- 
night  before  the  time  at  which 
Willie  Blake  was  hoping  to  claim 
his  bride— looking  forward  to  it 
with  eagerness,  yet  feeling  a  oer^ 
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tain  aching  at  heart,  and  some 
Tague  forebodings  of  evil,  from 
certain  strange  expressions  in  her 
less  frequent  letters— one  evening, 
when  he  had  come  home,  tired 
jet  happy,  for  he  saw  a  prospect 
of  being  farther  advanced  by  his 
employers  to  a  post  of  responsi- 
bility which  would  considerably 
increase  his  income,  he  found 
the  following  note  lying  on  his 
table: — 

*  DsAR  Willie, 

'I  always  knew  I  was  not 
worthy  of  you,  and  often  told  you 
80.  Try  to  forget  me,  and  do  not 
seek  after  me.  I  hope  you  will 
floon  find  some  good  girl  who  ^11 
make  you  happy.  I  am  very  wicked. 
I  hope  you  will  not  grieve  much 
for  me.  Thank  you  a  thousand 
times  for  all  the  affection  you 
bestowed  on  poor  unworthy 

'  Maqois.' 

Poor  Willie  staggered  and  put 
his  hand  to  his  heart,  as  if  he  had 
received  a  death-stab.  In  an  in- 
stant he  felt  that  all  was  dark 
with  him,  for  the  sunshine  had 
gone  out  of  his  life ;  his  dream  of 
happiness  was  over ;  the  satisfac- 
tion which  his  brightening  worldly 
prospects  had  afforded  him  was 
utterly  lost  in  the  pain  of  this 
cruel  blow.  There  are,  doubtless, 
men  who  could  be  philosophical 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  say, 
'  Well,  this  is  a  little  bitter,  but  I 
know  the  sharpness  of  it  will  jkiss 
Away  in  time.  I  will  work ;  I  will 
amuse  myself;  I  will  do  all  sorts 
of  things  to  distract  my  mind.' 
But  there  are  certain  other  men, 
with  warm  hearts  and  deep,  intense 
feelings,  who  at  such  a  moment 
can  realise  nothing  but  utter  misery 
and  hopeless  despair — ^the  total 
cessation  of  all  brightness — and 
who  have  it  not  in  their  power, 
either  morally  or  physically,  to  do 
any  work,  to  read  or  write,  to  be 
amused  at  anything,  or  to  under- 


stand anything  except  the  one  all- 
jpervading  sense  of  dreary  misery. 
My  poor  friend  was  one  of  these 
latter.  In  the  bitterness  of  his 
grief  he  cried  out  aloud,  '  Oh ! 
Maggie,  Maggie!  we  might  have 
been  so  happy  1' 

After  a  time  he  was  able  to 
think  a  little,  and  then  he  quickly 
guessed  that  she  had  been  tempted 
by  the  dazzling  baits  of  wealth 
and  luxury  held  out  by  some  noble 
seducer,  and  thought  there  might 
even  yet  be  time  to  bring  her  back 
before  she  became  irretrievably 
lost. 

Ay,  but  to  find  her?  He  had 
no  clue.  The  letter  bore  no  post- 
mark. It  had  been  delivered  by  a 
man  like  a  Commissionnaire,  his 
landlady  said,  gazing  wonderingly 
the  while  at  his  paUid  face,  wild- 
looking  eyes,  and  trembling  hands. 
His  next  impulse  was  to  hurry 

down  by  the  first  train  to  0 . 

It  happened  to  be  an  express ;  but 
how  slowly  it  seemed  to  move! 

But  the  train  got  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel  at  last, 
and  soon  he  was  hurrying  along  the 
pretty  country  road  towards  the 
keeper's  house,  which  he  had  last 
trod  when  he  was  going  back  to 
his  work  in  London,  full  of  hope 
and  love. 

He  found  the  old  keeper  in  a 
stupor  of  grief,  and  poor  little 
Clara  ran,  with  tearful  eyes,  to  kiss 
him.  The  abduction — or  rather 
elopement,  had  been  so  scientifi- 
cally planned  and  carried  out  that 
the  poor  father  had  no  clue  to  the 
direction  of  Maggie's  flight,  though 
he  had  also  received  a  few  lines 
from  her,  begging  him  to  forgive 
her,  and  not  to  seek  for  her.  So 
the  two  men  pondered  over  their 
grief,  and  looked  at  her  empty 
chair. 

Then  Blake,  thinking  of  their 
first  meeting  at  the  great  hattue, 
suddenly  remembered  having  seen 
Lord  H there.    He  happened 
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to  know  something  of  his  lord- 
ship's lepntation,  and  qiii<SkIy  and 
instinotiyely  his  suspicions  fas- 
tened on  the  right  man.  The  old 
keeper  thought  the  same.  Leave 
of  absence  being  readily  granted 
to  him  by  the  steward,  the  father 
and  lover  hurried  back  to  town, 
to  seek  for  traces  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  man  they  both  sus- 
pected. After  spending  mnch  time 
and  money  in  the   search,   they 

found  that  Lord  H was  '  off 

on  his  travels  again/  and  was  ac- 
companied by  a  young  lady  whose 
description  answered  to  Maggie. 
But  to  what  part  of  the  world 
he  had  gone  they  totally  failed  to 
find  out. 

Then  came  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Davies  enclosing  money — a  letter 
with  a  few  brief  lines  that  now 
indicated  neither  repentance  nor 
regret  So  he  locked  up  the 
money,  to  be  returned  whenever 
there  might  be  an  opportunity, 
and  went  back  to  his  work,  a  sad- 
hearted,  broken  old  man. 

And  he  told  Blake,  when  they 
parted,  that  he  had  but  one 
daughter  now ;  and  gave  the  young 
man  good  advice,  telling  him  to 
forget  the  lost  girl ;  to  work  on, 
make  for  himself  a  good  position, 
and  seek  some  good  girl  among 
his  own  class  to  make  him 
happy. 

Truly  Blake  might  have  done 
so.  But  this  blow  had  utterly 
destroyed  all  his  good  resolutions. 

His  thoughts  were  so  utterly 
dark,  wild,  and  despairing,  that  he 
had  recourse  to  the  worst  means 
of  escaping  from  them ;  soon,  in- 
stead of  his  cheerful,  health-giving 
wanderings  with  rod  and  gun,  ho 
began  to  spend  his  time  in  scenes  of 
low  dissipation,  and  became  Wild 
Willie  again;  but  much  wilder, 
and  with  a  far  worse  wildness,  than 
before.  He  lost  his  situation ;  spent 
all  the  little  money  he  had  saved ; 
and  then,  obliged  to  work  to  keep 


himself  from  starving,  and  being 
considered  untrustworthy,  was 
obliged  to  accept  a  very  subordinate 
I)08t,  where  he  is  still  drudging  on, 
a  broken  man,  living  without  hope, 
without  affection,  almost  without 
human  sympathy.  He  has  fallen 
— ^as  many  a  bright  nature  has 
fallen  before  him — and  is  likely 
enough  to  end  his  days  in  utter 
misery  and  poverty,  ruined  by  a 
woman's  folly. 

And  the  woman  ?  We  have  seen 
her  of  late:  she  seems  happy 
enough;  she  is  the  talk  of  the 
clubs ;  she  attracts  much  admira- 
tion in  the  Bow  and  the  Drive; 
her  portrait  may  now  be  seen  in 
many  photographers'  and  sta- 
tioners' windows,  and  she  is  care- 
lessly squandering  the  money  of 
even  a  wealthier  man  than  Lord 

H ;  who,  by  the  way,  was  not 

much  affected  when  she  left  him, 
and  soon  consoled  himself,  like  a 
true,  easy-going,  philosophical  man 
of  the  world  as  he  is. 

Perhaps  Maggie  Davies,  though 
she  is  known  by  a  less  plebeian 
name  now,  is  really  happy.  For 
who  shall  say  what  constitutes 
happiness  to  a  woman  ?  To  many 
of  the  sex,  at  any  rate,  it  is  luxury, 
fine  raiment,  jewels,  display  to 
dazzle  all  beholders :  and  to  such 
natures  an  honest  man's  heart  is  a 
frail  plaything,  to  be  broken  and 
thrown  aside. 

But  Willie  Blake  is  not  dead 
yet;  he  is  still  young,  and  we 
would  fain  hope — though  it  seems 
almost  hoping  against  hope — that 
he  may  yet  throw  off  the  dull 
misery  of  drink,  retrieve  his  posi- 
tion tn  the  world,  and  find  a  true 
woman,  with  a  real  heart,  to  con- 
sole him  for  all  that  was  bitter  in 
the  past 

Beader,  if  you  have  felt  any 
sympathy  and  pity  for  our  erring, 
wayward,  foolish  hero,  as  you 
perused  this  true  tale  of  his  trial, 
surely  you  hope  so  too  ? 
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'  T  HAVE  been  forced  to  believe 
X  in  the  existence  and  influence 
of  an  unseen  world,  of  something 
which  is  described  in  that  line  of 
Dry  den's, 

<*  With  silent  steps  I  follow  you  idl  day." 

'  I  have  felt  the  influence  of 
the  spiritual  and  invisible  on  the 
senses,  though  I  know  nothing  of 
the  complications,  the  deceptions 
and  allied  perils  forming  a  por- 
tion of  that  which  is  now  termed 
spiritualism;  and  which  affirms 
that  the  unseen  world  cannot  be- 
come manifest,  save  in  obedience 
to  certain  occult  laws  which  regu- 
late the  phenomena  of  Nature/ 

What  rigmarole  was  this  ? 

Gould  the  speaker — ^this  man 
with  the  melancholy  tone  and 
saddened  eye — ^actuidly  be  the 
same  handsome  Jack  Arkley,  my 
old  college  chum  at  Sandhurst, 
who  was  always  rather  sceptical 
even  in  religious  matters,  who 
was  one  of  the  merriest  fellows 
there,  who  had  been  once  nearly 
rusticated  for  breaking  the  lamps 
and  dismounting  the  guns  to  spite 
the  adjutant,  but  who,  as  a  Queen's 
cadet,  had  more  marks  of  excel- 
lence than  any  of  us;  who  was 
afterwards  the  beau-ideal  of  a  fine 
young  English  officer — a  prime 
bat  and  bowler,  who  pulled  a 
good  stroke  oar,  had  such  a  firm 
seat  in  his  saddle,  and  who  was 
the  best  hand  for  organising  a 
pio-nic,  a  ball,  or  a  scratch  com- 
pany for  amateur  theatricals ;  and 
who  in  the  late  expedition  against 
the  Looehais,  had  won  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  regular  fire-eater 
— a  fellow  who  would  face  the 
devil  in  his  shirt-sleeves ! 

Could  the  champagne  of  'the 
Rag'  have  affected  him,  thought 
I,  as  he  continued  earnestly  and 
sadly,  and  while  manipulating  a 


cigar  selected  from  the  silver  stand 
on  the  table : 

'  I  have  somewhere  read  that 
very  few  i)er8ons  in  this  world 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  ta 
have  seen  those  things  that  are 
invisible  to  others.' 

'  By  Jove !  Do  you  mean  a — 
ghost? 

'  Not  exactly  the  vulgar  ghost 
of  the  nursery,'  said  he,  his  pale 
face  colouring  slightly. 

'But  we  have  all  met  with 
those  who  knew  some  one  else 
who  had  seen  something  weird, 
unearthly,  unexplainable.' 

'Precisely;  but  I  shall  speak 
from  personal  experience — so  now 
for  a  little  narrative  of  my  own.' 

We  had  dined  that  evening  at 

the    club,  where  D of  the 

Greys  had  given  a  few  fellows  a 
dinner,  in  honour  of  being  ga- 
zetted to  his  troop,  an4  to  '  wet  * 
the  new  commission ;  and  though 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  like  the  rest 
of  us.  Jack  Arkley  had  done  jus- 
tice to  all  the  good  things  set 
before  him,  from  the  soup  to  the 
coffise  and  cura9oa,  he  had  been, 
during  dinner,  remarkably  trUte 
or  abstracted,  and  took  but  little 
interest  in  the  subjects  discussed 
by  the  guests,  who  were  mostly 
all  upon  short  leave  from  Alder- 
shot,  and,  the  Spring  drills  being 
over,  were  thankful  to  exchange 
the  white  dust  of  the  Long  Valley, 
for  the  Bow  or  B^;ent  Street. 

We  were  alone  now,  and  linger- 
ing over  some  iced  brandy-pawnee 
(as  we  called  it  in  India)  in  the 
cool  bay-window  of  his  room  in 
PiccadiUy,  where  it  overlooked 
the  pleasant  Green  Park,  and 
where  the  clock  of  Westminster 
was  shining  above  the  trees,  like 
a  red  harvest  moon.  So  I  prepared 
to  listen  to  him  with  more  curi- 
osity than  belief,  while  he  related 
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the  following  singular  story,  which 
he  would  never  have  ventured  to 
relate  to  the  circle  of  heedless 
ffellows  whom  we  had  just  left 

'  My  parents  died  when  I  was 
little  more  than  an  infant^  leaving 
me  to  the  care  of  two  uncles,  a 
maternal  one,  named  Beverley,  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  who 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
my  f&ther,  whose  marriage  with 
his  sister  he  resented,  totally 
ignored  my  existence,  and  was 
^ver  a  kind  of  myth  to  me;  the 
other  a  paternal  one,  a  bachelor 
curate  in  North  Wales,  poor  old 
Morgan  Apreece  Arkley,  than 
whom  there  was  no  better  or 
more  kind-hearted  man  in  all  the 
j)rincipality. 

'  His  means  were  most  limited ; 
but  to  share  the  little  he  possessed 
he  made  me  freely  and  tenderly 
welcome,  all  the  more  so  that  to 
two  appeals  he  had  made  to  the 
generosity  of  my  Unde  Beverley, 
no  response  was  ever  returned — 
a  cutting  coldness  and  rudeness, 
bitterly  resented,  by  my  hot-tem- 
pered but  warm-hearted  old  Welsh 
Junsman. 

'  A  career  was  necessarily  chosen 
for  me. 

'  The  death  of  my  father  on 
•duty  at  Benares,  enabled  me  to 
be  borne  on  the  strength  of  the 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst  as 
one  of  the  twenty  Queen's  cadets ; 
and  to  that  seminary  I  repaired,  a 
few  months  after  you  did,  when 
in  my  sixteenth  year,  leaving  with 
sincere  sorrow,  the  lonely  white- 
haired  man  who  had  been  as  a 
parent  to  me,  and  whose  secluded 
parsonage  by  the  margin  of  Llyn 
Ogwen,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
Cameydd  Davydd,  had  been  the 
only  home  I  could  remember. 
There  for  years  he  had  been  my 
earnest  and  anxious  tutor,  mingling 
with  the  classics  a  store  of  quaint 
old  Welsh  legends  and  ancient 
jsongs,  for  he  was  an  excellent  and 


enthusiastic  harper,  and  had  come 
of  a  long  line  of  harpers. 

'  Prior  to  this  change  in  my 
life,  I  encountered  an  adventure 
which  has  had  considerable  in- 
fluence in  my  after  career. 

'  From  childhood  I  had  been 
familiar  with  the  mountains  that 
overhang  Llyn  Ogwen.  I  knew 
every  track  and  rock  and  fissure 
of  Carneydd  Davydd,  of  "the 
Black  Ladders  "  of  Cameydd  Lle- 
wellyn, and  the  brows  of  the 
greater  giant  of  the  three,  cloud- 
capped  Snowdon.  For  miles  upon 
miles  among  them  I  had  been 
wont  to  wander  with  my  gun, 
and  at  times  to  aid  the  shepherds 
in  tracking  out  lost  sheep  or 
goats,  by  places  where  we  looked 
down  upon  the  grey  mist  and 
vapour  that  floated  below  us,  and 
where  the  mountain  peaks  seemed 
to  start  out  of  it  like  isles  amid  a 
sea.  In  the  heart  of  such  soli- 
tudes as  these  I  found  food  for 
much  reflective  thought,  and  was 
wont  to  give  full  swing  to  my 
boyish  fancies. 

'  Under  every  variety  of  season 
and  weather  I  was  wont  to  wander 
among  these  mountains;  some- 
times when  their  sides  seemed  to 
vibrate  under  the  hot  rays  of  a 
cloudless  summer  sun;  at  others 
^hen  the  glistening  snow  lay  deep 
in  the  passes  and  valleys,  or  when 
height  and  hollow  were  alike 
shrouded  in  thick  and  impene- 
trable mist;  but  my  favourite 
spot  was  ever  Llyn  Idwal,  the 
wildest  and  most  savage  of  all 
our  Welsh  lakes.  It  fills  the 
crater  of  an  ancient  volcano,  and 
is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Idwal,  a  prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  flung  over  its 
precipice  —  a  place  which  for 
gloomy  grandeur  has  no  equal, 
as  the  bare  rocks  that  start  out 
of  it,  sheer  as  a  wall,  darken  by 
their  shadows  its  depth  to  the 
most  intense  blackness;  and  the 
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rpeasants  aver  that  no  fish  can 
swim  in  it,  and  no  bird  fly  over 
.it  and  live. 

'  Lying  upon  the  mountain  tope, 
tamid  the  pnrple  heather  or  the 
scented  thyme-grass,  I  was  wont 
to  watch  the  distant  waters  of  the 
^Channel,  stretching  far  away  be- 
.yond  the  Puffin  Isle  and  Great 
Orme's  Head,  ever  changing  in 
hue  as  the  masses  of  cloud 
.skimmed  oyer  them;  and  from 
thence  I  followed^  with  eager 
eyes,  the  white  sails  of  the  ships, 
'Or  the  long  smoky  pennants  of 
the  steamers  that  were  bound  for 
— ah  I  where  were  they  bound 
for? — and  so,  far  from  the  soli- 
tary parsonage  of  the  good  old 
>man  who  loved  me  so  well,  I  was 
ungrateful  enough  to  follow  to 
distant  isles  and  shores '  these 
Tanishing  specks,  in  the  spirit. 

'  I  see  that  you  are  impatient 
io  know  what  all  this  preamble 
has  to  do  with  Sandhurst  and 
the  melancholy  which  now  op- 
presses me;  but,  neyertheless,  I 
Am  fast  coming  to  the  matter — ^to 
"  that  keystone  of  the  soul,  which 
«must  exist  in  every  nature." 

'  One  day  I  was  up  a  wild  part 
of  the  mountains,  Ux  above  Llyn 
'Ogwen,  a  long  and  narrow  sheet 
of  water  which  occupies  the  whole 
pass  between  Braich-ddu  and  the 
shoulder  of  Gameydd  Davydd. 
My  sole  companion  was  my  dog 
Oidwm— in  English,  "Wolf,"— 
which  lay  beside  me  on  the  sunny 
^rass,  when  from  one  of  my  day- 
dreams I  was  suddenly  roused  by 
voices,  and  found  three  persons 
^lose  beside  me. 

'  Mounted  dxx  sturdy  Welsh 
ponies,  two  of  these  were  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  prime  of  life,  and  a 
very  young  lady,  apparently  his 
daughter,  attended  by  David 
Lloyd,  one  of  the  guides  for  the 
•  district,  who  knew  me  welL  He 
>Ied  the  bridle  of  the  girl's  pony 
\with  one  hand,  and  grasped  his 
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alpenstock  with  the  other.  This 
group  paused  near  me,  and  some 
conversation  ensued.  Lloyd  had 
evidently  mistaken  the  path,  and 
was  loth  to  admit  the  fact,  or  to 
suggest  that  they  should  retrace 
their  steps,  and  yet  he  knew 
enough  of  the  mountains  to  be 
well  aware  that  to  advance  would 
be  to  court  danger.  During  the 
colloquy  that  ensued  between  him 
and  his  employer,  a  haughty  and 
imperious-looking  man,  I  was  ear- 
nestly gazing  in  the  half-averted 
face  of  the  girl,  who  was  watching 
an  eagle  in  full  flight. 

'  She  was  marvellously  beau- 
tiful. Her  features  —  save  in 
profile — were  perhaps  far  from 
correct,  yet  there  was  a  divine 
delicacy,  a  charming  purity  of 
complexion,  and  brightness  of  ex- 
pression over  them  all;  and  her 
minute  £EU)e  seemed  to  nestle  amid 
the  masses  of  her  fair  rippling 
hair.  She  turned  towards  me,  and 
her  eyes  met  mine.  They  were 
dark  violet  blue,  and  shaded  by 
brown  lashes,  so  long  that  they 
imparted  much  of  softness  to  their 
dove-like  expression,  and  she 
smiled,  for  no  doubt  the  little 
maid  saw  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  unequivocal  admiration 
to  be  read  in  my  ardent  gaze; 
and  so  absorbed  was  I,  that,  for  a 
few  seconds,  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  gaide  was  addressing  ma,  and 
inquiring  if  I  knew  how  far  the 
path  was  traversable  in  this  par- 
ticular direction.  Ere  I  could 
reply, 

"'How  should  this  mere  lad 
know,  if  you  don't?"  asked  the 
male  tourist,  haughtily  and 
sharply. 

'"Few  here  can  know  better^ 
sir,"  replied  Lloyd.  '*  I  have  seen 
him  climb  where  the  eagles  alone 
can  go." 

' "  Shall  we  proceed,  then  ?"  he 
asked  of  me,  sharply. 

' "  I  think  not,  sir,"  said  I ; "  Moel 
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Hebog  was  coyered  with  mist  thia 
moming,  and *' 

'"But  Moel  Hebog  is  clear 
cziough  now/'  said  Dayid  Lloyd, 
with  irritation — ^the  mountain  so 
named  being  deemed  an  unerring 
barometer,  as  regards  the  chances 
of  mist  npon  its  greater  brethren 
-«-''so  I  think  we  jdbj  proceed/' 
he  added,  touching  his  hat  to  his 
employer.  "I  don't  require,  sir, 
to  be  taught  my  trade  by  a  mese 
lad,  a  gentlemen  thof  you  be. 
Master  Arkley." 

' "  Arkley  I"  repeated  the  stran- 
ger, starting,  and  eyeing  me 
keenly,  and  yet  with  a  lowering 
expression  of  fiice. 

'Iwamed  them  of  the  danger  of 
farther  progression,  but  the  ayari- 
cious  guide  derided  me;  and  I 
heard  his  employer,  as  they  passed 
on,  asking  him  some  questions, 
amid  which — ^but  it  might  be 
fancy — I  thought  my  own  name 
occurred.  I  gazed  after  them  with 
interest,  and  with  much  of  anxiety, 
for  their  path  was  perilous,  and 
the  sweet,  soft  beauty  of  the  girl 
had  impressed  me  deeply ;  and,  as 
she  disappeared,  with  all  her 
wealth  of  golden  hair,  the  bright* 
ness  seemed  to  have  departed 
fhwi  the  mountain  side. 
.  '  What  was  the  magic  this  crea- 
ture, whom  I  had  only  seen  for  a 
few  minutes,  possessed  for  me? 
Bhe  was  souoely  a  woman,  yet 
past  childhood ;  and  her  features 
remained  as  distinctly  impressed 
upon  my  memory  as  if  they  were 
before  me  still.  Bo  not  infer  from 
this  strange  interest  that  "loye 
at  first  sight,"  as  the  noyels  used 
to  haye  it,  was  an  ingredient 
of  this  emotion.  No;  it  was 
something  deeper — a  subtle  mag- 
netism— something  that  I  know 
not  how  to  define  or  to  express; 
and,  with  a  repining  sigh,  I 
thought  of  my  lonely  life,  and 
longed  to  go  forth  on  the  career 
that    awaited  me   beyond   those 


green      mountains     that     were* 
bounded  by  the  sea. 

'  Had  I  eyer  seen  that  fair  little 
fiace  before,  or  dreamed  of  it,  by 
night  or  by  day,  that  already  it 
seemed  to  haunt  me  so  ? 

'The  little  group  had  not  dis- 
appeared aboye  fiye  minutes,  when 
a  sound  like  a  cry  was  borne  past 
me  on  the  mountain  breeze.  I 
started  up,  my  heart  beating- 
wildly;  and,  with  undefined  ap- 
prehension, hastened  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  while  Wolf 
careered  in  front  of  me.  There 
now  came  the  sound  ^f  hoofs, 
and,  with  bridle  trailing,  saddle 
reyersed,  and  nostrils  .^stended,. 
the  pony  txa  which  I  had  so  re- 
cently seen  the.  young  girl)  came 
tearing  oyer  the  ordst  of  the  hill,, 
and  galloped  madilypast  me  to- 
wards Llyn  IdwaL  -  * 

'  Quicker  beat  my  heart;  and  my* 
breath  came  thick  send  fast. 
Something  dreadful  had  taken 
place!  True  to  his  infitincts  aft 
eyer  was  the  faithful  Gelert  of 
the  Welsh  tradition.  Wolf  i^in 
haste  to  the  edge  of  what  I  knb^ 
to  be  a  frightftil  rayine.  There  tha 
hoof-marlra  were  fresh  in  the  turf,, 
the  edge  of  which  was  broken; 
the  grass,  too,  was  crushed  and 
torn,  as  if  something  had  follen 
oyer  it.  The  dog  now  paused,, 
lifted  up  his  nose,  and  howled 
ominously,  I  peered  oyer;  and 
far  down  below,  on  a  ledge  of 
green  turf,  but  perilously  oyer-^ 
hanging  a  chasm  in  the  moimtain 
side,  lay  that  which  appeared  at 
first  to  be  a  mere  bundle  of  clothes, 
but  which  I  knew  to  be  the  little 
maiden  dead — doubtlessly  dead — 
and  a  wail  of  sorrow  escaped  me. 

'  Her  father  and  the  guide  had 
disappeared. 

'  Partly  sliding,  partly  descend- 
ing as  if  by  a  natural  ladder,  find- 
ing footing  and  grasp  where  many 
might  haye  found  neither,  me* 
chanically,  and  as  one  in  a  dream. 
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I  reached  her  in  about  ten 
minutes ;  and,  as  I  had  a  naturally 
boyish  dread  of  facing  death,  "with 
joy  I  saw  her  moye,  and  then  took 
her  in  my  arms  tenderly  and 
caressingly;  while  she  opei^ed  her 
eyes  and  sighed  deeply,  for  the 
fall  had  stunned  and  shaken  her 
seyerely.  Otherwise  she  was,  hap- 
pily, uniijured ;  but  I  had  reached 
her  just  in  time,  for,  if  left  to  her- 
self, she  must  have  tottered  and 
fallen  into  the  terrible  profundity 
below. 

* "  Papa!  oh,  where  is  my  papa  ? 
I  was  iiirown  suddenly  from  my 
pony — a  bird  scared  it — and  re- 
member no  more ;"  then  a  passion 
of  tears  and  terror  came  over  her, 
with  the  consciousness  of  the 
peril  she  had  escaped  and  that 
which  still  menaced  her,  for  to 
ascend  was  quite  impractieable, 
and  to  descend  seemed  nearly 
equally  so.  Above  us  the  moun- 
tain side  seemed  to  rise  like  a  wall 
of  rock ;  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  where  the 
shadows  of  erening  were  dark  and 
blue,  though  sunset  still  tipped 
Snowdon's  peaks  with  fire,  and 
clouds  of  crimson  and  gold  were 
floating  above  us,  I  could  see  a 
rivulet,  a  tributary  of  the  Ogwen, 
glittering  like  a  silver  thread  far 
down,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet 
below. 

' "  Oourage,"  said  I,  while  for  a 
time  my  heart  died  within  me ; 
^'I  shall  soon  conduct  you  to  a 
place  of  safety." 

'  "But  papa,  he  will  die  of  fiight. 
Where  is  my  papa?"  she  exclaimed, 
piteously. 

' "  Gk>ne  round  some  other  way," 
I  suggested.  And  subsequently 
this  proved  to  be  the  case.  Pla- 
cing an  arm  round  her  for  aid, 
we  now  began  to  descend,  but 
slowly,  the  face  of  i^e  hill,  which 
was  there  so  stcQp  and  shelved 
so  abruptly,  that  to  lose  one  step 
might  have  predpitaited  us  to  the 


bottom  with  a  speed  that  would 
have  insured  destruction.  From 
rock  to  rock,  from  bush  to  bush,  and 
from  cleft  to  cleft,  I  guided  and 
often  lifted  her,  sometimes  with  her 
eyes  closed;  and  gazed  the  while 
with  boyish  rapture  on  the  beauti- 
ful girl,  as  her  head  drooped  upon 
my  shoulder.  She  had  lost  her 
hat,  and  the  unbound  masses  of 
her  golden  hair,  blown  by  the 
wind,  came  in  silken  ripples  across 
my  face;  and  delight,  mingled 
with  alarm,  bewildered  me. 

'  Till  that  hour  no  sorrow  could 
'have  affected  a  spirit  so  pure  as 
hers ;  and  certainly  love  could  not 
have  agitated  it  —  she  was  so 
young.  But  when  we  drew 
nearer  the  base  of  the  hill,  and 
reached  a  place  of  perfect  safety, 
the  soft  colour  came  back  to  her 
face,  and  the  enchantment  of  her 
smile  was  as  indescribable  as  the 
clear  violet  blue  of  her  eye,  which 
filled  with  wonder  and  terror  as 
she  gazed  upward  to  the  giddy 
verge  from  which  she  had  partly 
fallen ;  and  then  a  little  shuddcnr 
came  over  her. 

'  With  a  boy's  ready  ardour,  I 
Wfts  already  beginning  to  dream 
of  being  beloveid  by  her,  when 
ezdted  voices  came  on  the  wind ; 
and  round  an  angle  of  the  ravine 
into  which  we  had  descended 
came  Lloyd,  the  guide,  several 
peasants,  and  her  father;  -who  had 
partially  witnessed  our  progress, 
and  whose  joy  in  finding  her  alive 
and  well,  when  he  might  have 
found  her  dashed  perhaps  out  of 
the  very  semblance  of  humanity, 
was  too  great  for  words.  The  poor 
man  wept  like  a  very  woman,  as 
he  embraced  her  again  and  again, 
and  muttered  iu  broken  accents 
his  gratitude  to  me,  and  praise  of 
my  courage.  Suddenly  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  guide, 

' "  You  said  his  name  '  was — 
Arkley,Ithink?" 

' "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Lloyd. 
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' "  John  Beverley  Axklej,  nephew 
of  the  cnrate  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  yonder?"  he  added« 
turning  to  me. 

' "  The  same,  sir." 

"'Gkxxl  heayens!  I  am  your 
Uncle  Beverley !"  said  he,  colour- 
ing deeply,  and  taking  my  hand 
again  in  hiia.  "  The  girl  you  have 
saved  is  your  own  cousin — ^my 
darling  iSve.  I  owe  you  some  re- 
paration for  past  n^lect,  so  come 
with  me  to  the  parsonage  at  once." 

*  Here  was  a  discovery  that  quite 
took  away  my  breath.  So  this 
dazzling  little  Hebe  was  my  cou- 
sin !  How  fondly  I  cherished  and 
thought  over  this  mysterious  tie 
of  blood — near  almost  as  a  sister, 
and  yet  no  sister.  It  was  very 
sweet  to  ponder  over  and  to 
nurse  the  thoughts  of  affection, 
and  all  that  yet  might  be. 

'What  a  happy,  happy  night 
was  that  in  the  ancient  parso- 
nage I  The  good  old  Curate  for- 
gave Uncle  Beverley  all  the  short- 
comings in  the  years  that  were 
past,  and  seemed  never  to  weary  of 
caressing  the  wonderful  hair  and 
the  tiny  hands  of  Evelyn  Beverley, 
for  such  was  her  name,  though 
familiarly  known  as  Eve. 

' "  It  is  quite  a  romance,  this," 
said  kind  Uncle  Arkley  to  his 
brother-in-law;  "the  young  folks 
will  be  fiftlling  in  love  1" 

Eve  grew  quite  pale,  and  cast 
down  her  eyes;  while  I  blushed 
furiously. 

'"Stuff I"  said  Uncle  Beverley, 
somewhat  sharply.  "Shehas  barely 
cut  her  primers  and  pinafores,  and 
Jack  has  Sandhurst  before  him 
yet.'* 

'  He  presented  me  with  his  gold 
repeater,  and  departed  by  the  first 
convenient  train,  taking  my  newly- 
discovered  relation  with  him.  I 
had  a  warm  invitation  to  visit 
them  for  a  few  weeks  before  en- 
tering at  Sandhurst;  and,  to  add 
to  my  joy  and  impatience,  I  found 


that  Beverley  Lodge  was  in  Berk- 
shire, and  within  a  mile  of  the 
OoUege :  and  so,  but  for  the  pre- 
sence of  the  golden  gift,  and  the 
memory  of  a  kind  and  grateful 
kiss  from  a  beautiful  lip — a  kiss 
that  made  every  nerve  thrill — I 
might  have  imagined  that  the 
whole  adventure  on  the  slopes  of 
Cameydd  Davydd  was  but  a  dream. 

'  Naturally  avaricious,  cold,  and 
hard  in  heart,  Mr.  Beverley  had 
warmed  to  me  for  a  time,  but  a 
time  only ;  yet  I  revered  and  al- 
most loved  him.  He  was  the 
only  brother  of  my  dead  mother, 
whom  I  had  never  known.  She 
— ^this  golden-haired  girl — was  of 
her  blood,  and  had  her  name;  so 
my  whole  soul  clung  to  her  with 
an  amount  of  youthful  ardour, 
such  as  I  cannot  portray  to  you — 
for  I  was  always  much  of  an  en- 
thusiast— and  I  was  again  alone,  to 
indulge  in  the  old^  tenor  of  my 
ways  amid  the  voic^ess  mountain 
solitudes. 

'  Again  and  again  in  my  lonely 
wanderings  had  my  mind  been  full 
of  vague  longings  and  boyish  as- 
pirations after  glory,  pleasure,  and 
love:  and  now  the  memory  of 
Eve's  minute  and  perfect  face — 
so  pure  and  English  in  its  beauty 
— ^by  its  reality  filled  up  all  that 
had  been  a  blank  before;  and  I 
was  ever  in  fancied  communion 
with  her,  while  lying  on  the 
hill-slopes  and  looking  to  the  sea 
that  sparkled  at  the  far  horizon, 
into  the  black  ravines  through 
which  the  mountain  brooks  went 
foaming  to  the  rocky  shore,  or 
where  our  deep  Welsh  Uyns  were 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine  like 
gold  and  turquoise  blue— amid  the 
monotony  of  the  silent  woods; 
and  so  the  time  passed  on,  and 
the  day  came  when  I  was  to  start 
for  Beverley  Lodge,  and  thence  to 
Sandhurst;  while  love  and  am- 
bition rendered  me  selfishly  ob- 
livious of  poor  old  Uncle  Morgan, 
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and  the  fervent  wishes  and  bless- 
ings with  which  he  followed  my 
departing  steps. 

'A  month's  yisit  to  Beverley 
Lodge,  amid  the  fertility  of  Berk- 
shire, many  a  ride  and  ramble  in 
the  Yale  of  the  White  Horse,  many 
an  hour  spent  by  ns  togellier  in 
the  shady  woods,  the  Ixanrions 
garden,  in  the  beantifiil  conserva- 
tory, and  in  the  deep  leafy  lanes 
where  we  wandered  at  will,  con- 
firmed the  love  my  cousin  and  I 
bore  each  other.  A  boy  and  a 
girl,  it  came  easily  about;  while 
many  were  our  regrets  and  much 
was  our  marvelling  that  we  had 
not  known  each  other  earlier. 

'  No  two  men  make  a  declaration 
of  love,  perhaps,  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  though  it  all  comes  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end;  but 
it  might  be  interesting  to  know 
in  what  precise  terms,  and  having 
so  little  choice.  Father  Adam  de- 
clared his  passion  for  Mother  Eve, 
and  in  what  fashion  she  responded. 

'  I  know  not  now  how  my  love 
for  my  little  Eve  was  expressed; 
but  told  it  was,  and  I  departed 
for  college  the  happiest  student 
there,  every  hour  I  could  spare 
from  study  and  drill  being  spent 
in  or  about  Beverley  Lodge. 

'With  an  income  of  407.  per 
annum  till  gazetted  I  almost 
thought  myself  rich;  and  I  had 
three  years  before  me — ^it  seemed 
an  eternity  of  joy — to  look  for- 
ward to.  At  Sandhurst  I  was,  as 
you  know,  entered  as  a  Queen's 
cadet  free,  and  a  candidate  for 
the  infantry.  I  had  thus  to 
master  algebra,  the  three  first 
books  of  Euclid,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  "  Higher  Fortification ;" 
but  in  the  pages  of  Straith,  amid 
the  ravelins  of  Yauban  and  the 
casemates  of  Goehom,  I  seemed 
to  see  only  the  name  and  the 
tender  eyes  of  Eve.  The  daily 
drills,  in  which  I  was  at  first  an 
enthusiast,  became  dull  and  pro- 


saic, and  hourly  I  made  terrible 
mistakes,  for  Eve's  voice  was  ever 
in  my  ear,  and  her  delicate  beauty 
haunted  me ;  for  wondrously  deli- 
cate it  became,  as  consumption — 
which  she  fatiJly  inherited  from 
her  mother — shed  over  it  a  me- 
dium that  was  alike  soft  and 
alluring. 

'  Since  then  I  have  met  girls  of 
all  kinds  everywhere.  Though 
only  a  sub,  I  have  been  dressed 
for,  played  for,  sung  for;  but 
never  have  I  had  the  delight  of 
those  remembered  days  that  were 
passed  with  Eve  Beverley  in  our 
dream  of  cousinly  love ;  however, 
a  rude  waking  was  at  hand ! 

'  When  she  was  eighteen,  and  I 
a  year  older,  she  told  me  one  day 
that  her  father  had  been  insisting 
upon  her  marrying  an  old  friend 
of  his,  a  retired  Sudder  judge, 
who  had  proposed  in  form ;  but 
she  had  laughed  at  the  idea. 

'"Absurd I  It  is  so  funny  of 
papa  to  have  a  husband  ready  cut 
and  dry  for  me ;  is  it  not.  Jack  ?" 
said  she. 

'I  did  not  think  so;  but  my 
heart  beat  painfully  as  I  leaned 
caressingly  over  her,  and  played 
with  her  beautiful  hadr. 

'  "  I  don't  thank  V^im  for  select- 
ing a  husband  for  me.  Jack,  dear," 
she  continued,  pouting;  "  do  you?" 
Gertainly  not.  Eve." 
But  I  must  prepare  my  mind 
for  the  awful  event,"  said  she, 
looking  up  at  me  with  a  bright, 
waggish  smile. 

'  The  time  was  fiist  approaching, 
however,  when  neither  of  us  could 
see  anything  "  funny  "  in  the  pros- 
pect; for  "  the  awful  event"  became 
alarmingly  palpable,  when  one  day 
she  met  me  with  ieaxB,  and  threw 
herself  on  my  breast,  saying : 

" '  Save  me,  dearest  Jack — save 
me !" 

' "  From  whom?  " 

'"Papa  and  his  odious  old 
Sudder  judge.  Jack,  love.    *You 
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know  thai  I  most  marry  yon,  and 
you  only !" 

'"The  deyil  he  doeer  said  a 
Toioe,  sharply ;  and  theie,  grim  as 
Ajaz^  stood  Unde  Beverley,  with 
hands  clenched  and  brows  knit. 
"  My  sister  married  his  father,  a 
be^ar,  with  only  his  pay;  and 
now,  minx,  yon  dare  to  loye  their 
son,  by  heavens,  with  no  pay  at 
alll  Leave  this  house,  sir — be- 
gone instantly!"  he  added,  furi- 
ously, to  me.  ^'I  would  rather 
that  she  had  broken  her  neck  on 
the  mountains  than  treated  me 
to  a  scene  like  this." 

'The  gates  of  Beverley  Lodge 
closed  behind  me,  and  our  dream 
was  over. 

'Half  my  life  seemed  to  have 
left  me.  After  three  years  of  such 
delightful  intercourse  I  could  not 
adopt  the  oonviction  that  I  should 
never  see  her  again;  and  in  a 
very  xmenviable  state  of  mind  I 
entered  the  college,  where  you 
may  remember  meeting  me  under 
the  Boric  portico,  and  saying : 

'"  What's  up,  Jack  ?  But  let  me 
congratulate  you." 

On  what  ?"  I  asked,  sulkily. 
Your    appointment    to   the 
Bufb.  The 'Gazette'has  just  come 
firom  town.    They  are  stationed  at 
Jubbulpore." 

'  And  so  it  proved  that  the  very 
day  I  lost  her  saw  me  in  the 
service,  with  India,  and  a  far  and 
final  separation  before  us.  Neces- 
sity compelled  us  to  prepare  for 
an  almost  instant  departure;  short 
leave  was  given  me  by  the  adju- 
tant-general;  and  I  had  to  join 
the  Candahar  transport,  going 
with  drafts  from  Chatham  for  the 
East,  on  a  certain  day. 

'Bumours  reached  me  of  Eve 
being  seriously  ilL  8he  was  se- 
cluded from  me,  and  there  was 
every  chance  that  I  should  see 
her  no  more.  A  letter  came  from 
her  imploring  me  to  meet  her  for 
theTast  time  at  a  spot  known  to 
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us  both — a  green  lane  that  led 
to  a  churchyard  stile— the  scene 
of  many  a  tender  tryst  and  bliss^ 
ful  hour,  as  it  was  a  place  where 
overhanging  trees,  with  the  golden 
apple,  the  purple  damson,  and 
the  plum,  formed  a  very  bower, 
and  where  few  or  none  ever  came, 
save  on  Sunday;  and  there  we 
met  for  the  last  time ! 

'  There  once  again  her  head  lay 
on  my  shoulder,  my  circling  arm 
was  round  her,  and  her  hot,  tre- 
mulous hand  was  clasped  in  mine. 
I  was  shocked  by  the  change  I 
perceived  in  her.  Painful  was  her 
pallor  to  look  upon;  there  were 
circles  dark  as  her  lashes  under 
her  sad,  melancholy  eyes;  her  nos- 
trils and  lips  were  unnaturally 
pink ;  she  had  a  short,  dry  cough; 
and  blood  appeared  more  than 
<mce  upon  her  handkerchief. 

'  Consumption  on  one  hand,  and 
parental  tyranny  on  the  other, 
were  fiast  doing  their  fatal  work. 

'  Her  fiftther  was  pitiless  and  in- 
exorable— ^wonderflilly,  infamously 
so,  as  he  was  so  rich  that  mere 
money  was  no  object,  and  as  she 
was  his  only  child,  and  one  so  ten- 
der, and  so  fhigile.  His  studied 
system  of  deliberate  "  worry  "  had 
wrung  a  consent  from  her;  she  was 
to  marry  the  old  judge;  and  in 
more  ways  than  one  I  felt  that 
too  surely  I  was  losing  her  for 
ever.  She  could  not  go  out  with 
me.  I  felt  desperate,  and  in  si- 
lence folded  h6r  again  and  again 
to  my  breast.  At  last  the  ting- 
tong  of  the  old  church  clock 
announced  the  hour  when  we 
must  part,  never  to  meet  again, 
and  the  fatal  sound  struck  us  like 
a  shock  of  electricity. 

'  "  Jack,  my  dearest — my  dear- 
est," she  whispered  wildly ;  "  I  don't 
think  I  shall  live  very  long  now. 
I  may — nay,  I  must,  die  very 
soon;  but  the  spirit  is  imperish- 
able, and  I  shall  always  be 
with  you,  wherever  you  may  be. 
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"Wherever  yon  maj  go,  hoYeriag 
near  you,  I  hope.  Wee  a  guardian 
angel  J" 

'Her  words  struck  me  as  strange 
4Uid  wild ;  I  did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  them  then,  but  they 
haye  had  a  strange  and  terrible 
rfiignificance  since. 

* "  Would  you  welcome  me?"  she 
asked,  with  a  mournful  smile. 

'  *'  Dead  or  liying  shall  I  welcome 
jrouT  I  replied,  with  mournful 
ardour. 

' "  Then  kiss  me  once  again,  dear 
.Jack;  and  now  we  part — ^in  this 
world,  at  least !" 

'Another  wild,  passionate  em^ 
brace,  and  all  was  oyer.  In  a 
minute  later  I  was  galloping  far 
fiom  the  yiUa  to  reaqh  the  rail- 
way. I  saw  her  beloyed  face  no 
more ;  but  Yoice  and  face,  eye  and 
kiss,  were  all  with  me  stilL 
Would  a  time  eyer  come  when  I 
might  forget  them? 

'Adyerse  winds  detained  us 
long  in  the  Channel,  but  we  cleared 
it  at  last;  and  the  last  "Times" 
-that  came  on  board  announced  the 
marriage  of  this  unhappy  girl. 

'Six  months  subsequent  found 
me  in  cantonments  at  Neemueh, 
with  a  small  detachment  of  ours, 
•and  in  hourly  expectation  of  the 
mutiny  which  had  broken  out  at 
Meerut  and  Delhi,  with  such  hor- 
rors, being  imitated  there,  though 
we  had  sworn  the  Sepoys  to  be 
*"  true  to  their  salt,"  the  Maho- 
metans on  the  Koran,  the  Hin- 
doos on  the  waters  of  the  Grauges, 
and  the  other  darkies  on  what- 
•eyer  was  most  sacred  to  them;  and 
if  they  reyolted,  all  Europeans  were 
^  seek  instant  shelter  in  the  fort 

'  It  was  the  night  of  the  ^rd 
June  —  one  of  the  loyeliest  I 
eyer  saw  in  India — ^the  moonlight 
was  radiant  as  mid-day,  and  not 
a  cloud  was  visible  throughout 
the  blue  expanse  of  heaven.  I 
was  lying  in  my  bungalow,  with 
«word   and   revolver  beside   me. 


as  we  could  not  count  upon  the 
events  of  an  hour,  for  all  Hin- 
dostan  seemed  to  be  going  to  chaos 
in  blood  and  outrage. 

'The  cantonment  ghunies  had 
clanged  midnight;  my  eyes  were 
closing  heavily;  and  when  just 
about  to  sleep  I  thought  that  jay 
name  was  uttered  by  some  one 
near  me,  very  softly,  very  ten- 
derly, and  with  an  accent  that 
thrilled  my  heart's  core.  Start- 
ing, I  looked  up,  and  there — oh, 
my  God! — there,  in  the  slanting 
light  of  the  moon,  like  a  glorified 
spirit,  with  a  brightness  all  about 
her,  was  the  figure  of  Eve  Bever- 
ley, bending  over  me,  with  all  her 
golden  hair  unbound,  and  a  gar- 
ment  like  a  shroud  or  robe  about 
her. 

'Entranced,  enchained  by  love 
as  much  as  by  mortal  teiror,  I 
could  not  move  or  speak,  while 
nearer  she  bent  to  kiss  my  brow ; 
but  I  felt  not  the  pressure  of  her 
lips,  though  reading  in  her  starry, 
violet  eyes  a  divine  intensity  of 
expression — a  mournful,  unspeak- 
able tenderness,  when,  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  fort^  she 
disappeared. 

'  "  It  is  a  dread — a  dreadful 
dream!"  said  I,  starting  to  my 
feet»  pretematurally  awake,  to 
hear  tiie  sound  of  artillery,  the 
rattle  of  musketry,  the  yells  of 
"  Deen !  deen !"  and  the  shrieks  of 
those  who  were  perishing ;  for  the 
mutineers  had  risen,  and  the  Ist 
Cavalry,  the  72nd  N.  L,  and 
Walker's  artillery,  had  commenoed 
the  work  of  massacre.  I  rushed 
forth,  and  at  the  moment  I  left 
my  bungalow  on  one  side  it  was 
set  in  flames  and  fired  through 
itQm  the  other.  I  fled  to  the 
fort,  which,  thanks  .to  my  dream 
— ^for  such  I  supposed  it  to  be — 
I  reached  in  safety,  while  many 
perished,  for  all  the  station  was 
sheeted  now  with  flame. 

'  Once  againi  had  that  dream,  so 
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wild  and  strange,  when  a  deadly 
peril  threatened  me.  I  was  hiding 
in  the  jnngle,  alone  and  in  great 
misery,  near  Jehaz-ghor^  a  fagi- 
tiye.  The  time  was  noon,  and  I 
had  dropped  asleep  under  the 
deep,  cool  shadow  of  a*  thicket, 
when  that  weird  vision  of  Eye 
came  before  me,  soft  and  sad,  ten- 
der and  intense,  with  her  loTing 
^yes  and  flowing  hair,  as,  with 
hands  outstretched,  she  beckoned 
me  to  follow  her.  A  cry  escaped 
me,  and  I  awoke. 

' "  Was  my  Eve  indeed  dead  ?"  I 
asked  of  myself ;  "  and  was  it  her 
intellectual  spirit,  her  pure  es- 
sence, that  imperishable  some- 
thing engendered  in  us  all  from 
a  higher  source,  that  followed  me 
as  a  guardian  angel  V*  I  remem- 
bered her  parting  words.  The 
idea  suggested  was  sadly  sweet 
and  terrible;  and  so,  as  a  sense 
of  her  perpetual  presence  as  a 
gpirit-wi/e  hovered  at  all  times 
about  me,  controlling  all  my  ac- 
tions, rendered  me  unfit  for  so- 
ciety, till  at  Calcutta,  a  crisis  was 
put  to  all  this. 

'  With  some  of  the  72nd,  and 
other  Europeans  who  had  escaped 
from  Neemuch,  or  had  "distin- 
guished themselves,''  as  the  "  Hur- 
karu  *'  had  it,  I  once  went  to  be 
photographed  at  the  famous  stu- 
dio near  the  comer  of  the 
Strand.  I  sat,  in  succession, 
alone  and  in  a  group,  after  being 
posed  in  the  usual  fashion,  with 
an  iron  hoop  at  the  nape  of  my 
neck.  On  examining  the  first 
negative,  an  expression  of  per- 
plexity and  astonishment  came 
over  the  face  of  the  artist. 

' "  Strange,  sir,"  said  he ;  "  most 
unaccountable  t" 

'"What  is  strange;  what  is 
unaccountable  ?"  asked  several. 


'  "  Another  figure  that  is  not  inr 
the  room  appears  at  Captain  Ark- 
ley's  back — a  woman,  by  Jove!'* 
he  replied,  placing  the  glass  over 
a  piece  of  black  velvet ;  and  there 
— there — oh,  there  could  be  no- 
doubt  of  it — was  fiuntly  indicated 
the  outline  of  one  whose  face  an^ 
form  had  been  but  too  vividly 
impressed  on  my  heart  and  brain,, 
bending  sorrowfully  over  me,  with 
her  soft,  bright  eyes  and  wealth' 
of  long  bright  hair. 

'  From  my  hand  the  glass  fell  on 
the  fioor,  and  was  shivered  to* 
atoms.  A  similar  figure,  hover- 
ing near  me,  was  visible  among 
the  pictured  group  of  ofiKceis,  but 
faded  out.  I  refused  to  sit  again,, 
and  quitted  the  studio  in  utter 
oonfosion,  and  with  nerves  dread- 
fully shaken,  though  my  comrades' 
averred  that  a  trick  had  been 
played  upon  me.  If  so,  how  was 
the  figure  that  of  my  dream — that 
of  my  lost  love — who,  a  letter 
soon  after  informed  me,  had  burst 
a  blood-vessel,  and  expired  on 
the  night  of  tite  Srd  June,  with 
my  name  on  her  lips?* 

Such  was  the  story  of  Jack 
Arkley.  Whether  it  was  false 
or  true,  in  this  age  of  spiritualism 
and  many  other  terns  of  mediums 
with  the  world  xmseen,  and  iu 
which  Enemoser  has  ventilated- 
his  iheory  of  polarity,  I  pretend 
not  to  say,  and  leave  others  to* 
determine.  He  became  a  moody 
monomaniac.  I  rejoined  my  regi- 
ment, and  from  that  time  never 
saw  my  old  chum  again.  The 
last  that  I  heard  of  him  was, 
that  he  had  quitted  the  service,, 
and  died  a  Fassionist  Father,  in 
one  of  the  many  new  monastic 
institutions  that  exist  in  the  great 
metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


THIS  abrupt  and  myBterious 
termmation  to  a  loye-dream 
which  he  had  once  believed  to  be 
the  keystone  of  his  life  has  a 
great  cdfect  upon  the  bodily  and 
mental  health  of  Eric  Eeir.  He 
becomes  morose,  absorbed,  and  me- 
lancholy; relinquishes  the  pur- 
suits of  which  he  had  been  most 
fond,  and  avoids  the  society  of 
his  friends.  His  altered  beha- 
viour excites  much  college  talk, 
and  all  his  former  companions, 
save  one,  are  full  of  coi^ecture  as 
to  the  cause  of  it.  That  one  is 
Saville  Moxon,  who  alone  believes 
he  knows  the  reason  of  the  change. 
He  thinks  that  Eric  Keir  (not- 
withstanding his  protestations  to 
the  contrary)  has  really  been 
smitten,  or  at  least  on  the  high 
road  to  being  smitten,  by  the 
charms  of  one  or  other  of  the 
pretty  daughters  of  the  Yicar  of 
Fretterley;  has  given  up  the 
pursuit  at  the  expostulation  of  his 
friend,  and  is  suffering,  by  a  very 
natural  reaction,  for  his  voluntary 
sacrifice.  Saville  Moxon  knows 
as  much  about  it  as  any  of  the 
others. 

After  a  month  of  silence  and 
suspense,  during  which,  strange 
to  say,  Ibric  Eeir,  in  all  his  misery, 
finds  a  sense  of  relief  at  not  being 
obliged  to  pay  those  secret  visits 
to  Fretterley,  old  Margaret  is 
dismissed,  the  cottage  given  up, 
and  its  contents  scatterod  by  the 
hammer,  but  the  memory  of  the 
days  he  has  spent  there  does  not 
pass  so  easily  from  the  young 
man's  mind.  Bather  it  takes 
root  and  poisons  his  existence, 
like  an  unextracted  barb,  so  that 
he  looks  five  years  older  in  as 


many  months,  and  loses  all  ther 
effervescence  and  hilarity  of  youth. 

His  brother  and  his  friends 
persuade  him,  after  all,  to  join, 
their  walking  tour  in  Brittany^ 
and  when  it  is  accomplished. 
Lord  Muiraven  and  the  Moxons 
return  to  England  by  themselves,, 
having  left  Eric  on  the  Continent. 

*  The  boy  has  grown  too  fast 
and  studied  too  hwi,'  says  Lord 
Norham,  in  answer  to  the  in- 
quiries of  anxious  relatives;  '  and 
a  little  relaxation  will  do  him  all 
the  good  in  the  world.  I  expect 
great  things  of  Eric — great  things 
— ^but  I  cannot  permit  his  health 
to  be  sacrificed  to  my  ambition.'' 
Li  consequence  of  which,  the 
Honourable  Eric  Hamilton  Eeir 
is  lost  to  his  mother  country  for 
two  eventful  years.  Could  he  but 
have  guessed  how  eventful ! 


At  the  expiration  of  that  period 
we  meet  him  again  at  a  private 
ball  in  London. 

It  is  the  height  of  the  season  ; 
the  weather  is  warm,  the  room 
crowded,  and  every  one  not  occu- 
pied in  dancing  attempts  to  find 
a  refuge  on  the  landing,  or  the* 
stairs. 

At  the  sides  of  the  open  door 
lean  two  young  men,  gazing  into 
the  ball-room,  and  passing  their 
remarks  on  those  they  see  there. 

'  Who  is  the  girl  that  Eeir'a 
dancing  with  V 

*Eeir!   Where  is  he? 

'  Coming  down  the  left-hand 
side ;  the  girl  in  black  and  gold.' 

'  Why,  Miss  St.  John,  of  course!* 

'  And  why  of  course?  WBo  may 
Miss  St.  John  be  ?' 
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*  My  dear  Orme,  if  you're  bo 
lamentably  ignorant,  pray  speak 
a  little  lower.  Not  to  know  Miss 
St.  John  argues  yourself  un- 
known.' 

'  Indeed !  Well,  she's  uncom- 
monly handsoma  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  number  her 
amongst  my  acquaintances.' 

'  I  should  think  not ;  she's  the 
belle  of  the  season,  and  only 
daughter  of  old  St  John  the 
banker,  deceased.' 

'  Gk>t  any  money?* 

*  Lots,  I  belieye — any  way,  her 
fiace  is  a  fortune  in  itself.  It  ought 
to  conmiand  a  coronet,  as  faces  go 
nowadays.' 

'  And  Eeir,  I  suppose,  is  first 
in  the  field  ?  Well !  I  am  of  a 
selfHsacrificing  disposition,  and 
wish  him  good  luck.' 

'  He  would  not  thank  you  for 
it :  he  is  sublimely  indifferent  to 
everything  of  the  sort' 

'  It  does  not  look  like  it :  I 
have  seen  them  dancing  together 
fleveral  times  this  CTening.' 

'  Ah !  that  they  always  do ;  and 
I  beUeve  he  is  a  constant  visitor 
at  the  house.  But  if  the  8t.  John 
cherishes  any  fond  hopes  in  con- 
sequence, I  should  advise  her  to 
relinquish  them.  Eeir  is  not  a 
marrying  man.' 

'  It's  early  in  the  day  to  arrive 
at  that  conclusion.' 

'  My  dear  fellow !  he  makes  no 
secret  of  his  opinions — nor  of  his 
flirtations,  for  the  matter  of  that 
If  he  has  one  affiur  on  hand,  he 
has  a  dozen,  and  should  Miss 
St  John  discard  him  to-morrow 
morning,  he  would  replace  her  in 
the  afternoon.' 

*  You  are  not  giving  your  friend 
a  very  enviable  character,'  remarks 
Mr.  Orme,  who  is  a  young  man  of 
a  xaotdkl  and  sententious  turn  of 
mind,  and  takes  everything  au 
grand  serieitx. 

'  Cai't  possibly  give  him  what 
he  hasn't  got,'  replies  the  other. 


laughing;  'and  he  would  be  the 
first  to  tell  you  so.  Eeir's  an 
excellent  fellow  with  men,  and  a 
general  fiftvouiite;  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly heartless  where  women  are 
concerned,  or  callous.  I  hardly 
know  which  to  call  it  He  haa 
been  terribly  spoilt,  you  see,  both 
at  home  and  abroad;  he  will 
view  life  and  its  lespcmsibilities 
with  clearer  eyes  ten  years  hence.' 

There  is  a  general  crush  round 
the  doorway,  and  the  conversation 
of  the  young  men  has  been  over- 
heard by  many,  but  to  one  lis- 
tener only  has  it  proved  of  en- 
grossing interest  That  one  is 
Mrs.  St  John,  the  widowed  mo- 
ther of  the  girl  so  freely  spoken 
of. 

Wedged  in  upon  the  landing, 
and  forced  to  listen  to  the  discus- 
sion against  her  will,  she  haa 
drunk  in  with  buxning  cheeks 
the  truths  so  likely  to  affect  her 
daughter's  happiness;  and,  as 
soon  as  she  finds  it  practicable, 
she  creeps  to  a  comer  of  the  ball- 
room whence  she  can  watch  the 
conduct  of  Irene  and  Mr.  Eeir,  and 
feverishly  determine  what  course 
of  action  she  is  bound,  in  her  ca- 
pacity of  guardian,  to  pursue 
respecting  them. 

Meanwhile  the  galop  has  ended, 
and  Eric  Eeir  leads  his  partner 
into  an  adjoining  conservatory, 
which  has  been  kept  dim  and  cool 
and  provided  with  couches  for 
the  rest  and  refreshment  of  the 
dancers. 

There,  whilst  Irene  St  John, 
flushed  and  excited,  throws  her- 
self upon  a  S0&,  he  leans  against 
the  back  of  a  chair  opposite  and 
steadfastly  regards  her. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  have  quite  tired 
you.  Miss  St  John;  that  last 
galop  was  a  very  long  one.' 

Eric  Eeir  is  greatly  altered  since 
the  days  when  he  paid  those 
secret  visits  to  Fretterley.  Travel 
and  time,  and    something    more 
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powerful  than  either^  have  traced 
lines  across  his  forehead  and  made 
his  face  sharper  than  it  should 
"beat  four-and-twenty.  But  he 
is  very  handsome — ^handsome  with 
the  hereditary  beauty  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  the  large  sleepy,  yiolet  eyes 
and  dark  hair,  and  weUnsut, 
noble  features  which  the  Norhams 
haye  possessed  for  centuries— of 
which  the  present  Lord  Norham 
is  BO  proud ;  and  the  more  so  be- 
<cause  they  seem,  in  this  instance, 
to  haye  skipped  oyer  the  heir 
io  bestow  themselyes  upon  his 
younger  brother. 

And  this  handsome  head  is  not 
flet,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  on  an 
indifierent  figure,  but  is  carried 
upright  and  statelily,  as  such  a 
noble  head  should  be.  At  least, 
flo  thinks  Irene  St.  John,  if  no 
other. 

*  I  am  not  so  tired  of  dancing, 
as  of  attempting  to  dance,'  she 
says,  in  answer  to  his  remark. 
"  How  cool  and  refreshing  this 
little  nook  seems,  after  the  crush 
«nd  heat  of  the  ball-room.  Best 
and  quiet  are  worth  all  the  glare 
and  tumult  of  society,  if  one  could 
but  belieye  it' 

'  That  is  just  what  I  was  going 
io  obserye:  you  haye  taken  the 
sentence  out  of  my  mouth,'  says 
Eric  Keir.  '  The  pleasure  of  a  few 
words  exchanged  with  you  alone, 
outweighs  all  the  attractions  of 
an  eyening's  dancing.' 

'  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  you 
flay  so,'  murmurs  Miss  St.  John, 
with  downcast  eyes. 

'  Why  not?  Is  the  sentiment 
too  high  to  come  from  a  world- 
ling's lips?' 

'  It  is  most  likely  to  proceed 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  haye 
encountered  something  to  disgust 
them  with  the  world.  I  hoped 
ihat  your  life  had  been  all  bright- 
ness, Mr.  Keir.' 

'  It  is  too  good  of  you  eyen  to 
haye  hoped.  But  why  should  I 
^e  exempt  from  that  of  which,  by 


your  own  argument,  you  must 
haye  had  experience  ?' 

'  Ah  I  women  are  more  Uable  to 
suffering,  or  they  feel  it  more 
acutely— don't  you  think  so  ?  My 
poor  father!  it  seems  so  short  a 
time  since  he  was  here.  Did  I 
follow  my  own  inclinations,  I 
should  not  be  mixing  in  the  world, 
eyen  now ;  and  I  often  wish  I  had 
been  firmer  in  standing  out  against 
the  wishes  of  others.' 

'  Don't  say  that,'  is  the  low- 
yoiced  rejoinder;  '  had  you  refused 
to  enter  society,  we  might  not 
haye  met !  and  I  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  presumptuous  enough 
to  hope  that  our  friendship  pos- 
sessed some  interest  for  you.' 

'  And  so  it  does,  Mr.  Keir ; 
pray  don't  think  otherwise,'  with 
a  hot,  bright  blush ;  '  a  few  words 
of  common  sense  are  the  only 
things  which  make  such  a  scene 
tolerable  to  me.' 

'  Or  to  myself,'  he  answers,  as 
he  takes  a  seat  beside  her ;  '  the 
quickness  with  which  we  think 
and  feel  together.  Miss  St.  John ; 
the  sympathy,  in  fact,  which  ap- 
pears to  animate  us,  is  a  source  of 
unceasing  gratification  to  me.' 

She  does  not  answer  him;  but 
the  strains  of  the  '  Blue  Danube ' 
waltz  come  floating  in  from  the 
adljacent  ball-room,  and  mingle 
with  his  words. 

'  I  suppose  the  world  considers 
me  a  happy  man,'  he  continues, 
presently.  'I  daresay  ihat  eyen 
my  own  people  think  the  same, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the 
end — ^what  then?  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me.' 

How  quickly  a  woman's  sympa- 
thy catches  light  when  it  is  ap- 
pealed to  on  behalf  of  a  man's 
suffering.  She  seems  to  think  it 
so  much  harder  that  the  rougher 
sex  should  encounter  trouble  than 
her  patient  self  1  Irene's  eyes  are 
full  of  tender,  silent  questioning. 

'  And  you  are  not,  then,  happy  ?' 
they  inquire. 
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'  Can  yon  ask  the  question  V 
his  reply. 

'  You  must  have  guessed  my 
secret/  his  tongue  says;  'you  are 
not  an  ordinary  woman ;  you  look 
below  the  surfaoe.' 

'  I  confess  that  I  haye  some- 
times thought ' 

'  Of  course  you  haye/  he  inter^ 
rupts  her,  eagerly.  '  I  haye  had 
trouble  enough,  God  knows,  and 
it  will  end  only  with  my  life.' 

'Oh,  Mr.  Eeir!  you  are  too 
young  to  say  thai' 

'  I  am  too  old  to  think  other- 
wise,' he  rejoins,  moodily ;  '  your 
trouble  was  not  of  your  own  seek- 
ing. Miss  St.  John — ^mine  is ;  that 
makes  all  the  difference.' 

'  It  make  it  harder  to  forget, 
perhaps,'  she  answers,  '  but  not 
impossible.  And  you  haye  so 
much  to  make  life  pleasant  to 
you — so  many  Mends- ' 

'Friends!  what  do  I  care  for 
them,  excepting  one.  Oh,  Miss 
St.  John  1  if  you  will  not  think  me 
too  bold  in  saying  so,  it  is  only 
since  I  met  you  that  I  haye  felt 
as  if  I  really  had  a  friend.  The 
few  months  we  haye  known  each 
other  seem  like  years  in  retro- 
spection, though  they  haye  flown 
like  days  in  making  your  ac- 
quaintance.' 

'  We  haye  seen  so  much  of  one 
another  in  the  time,'  she  mur- 
murs, softly. 

'  Yes !  and  learnt  more.  Some- 
times I  can  scarcely  belieye  but 
that  I  haye  known  you  all  my 
life.  To  feel  you  really  were  my 
friend  would  be  to  experience  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  this  world 
still  holds  for  me.' 

*  Why  should  you  not  feel  so  ?* 

The  sweet  strains  of  the  '  Blue 
Danube '  are  being  rex)eated  again 
and  again,  but  aboye  the  loudest 
of  them  she  hears  the  fluttering 
of  her  own  heart  as  she  puts  the 
question. 

'  May  I  ?'  laying  his  hand  upon 
the    one    which    lies    upon    her 


lap :  'is  it  possible  that  you  can 
take  sufScient  interest  in  such  an 
insignificant  person  as  myself  as 
to  pronuse  to  befriend  him  ?  Do 
know  all  that  is  implicated  in 
that  promise — ^the  long  account 
of  follies  and  short-comings  you 
will  haye  to  listen  to,  the  many 
occasions  on  which  you  will  be 
asked  for  counsel  or  adyice,  the 
numerous  times  that  you  will  feel 
utterly  tired  of  or  impatient  with 
me?' 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  Mr. 
Keir.' 

'Why  do  you  call  me,  Mr. 
Eeir?  Can  we  be  real  friends 
while  we  address  each  other  so 
formally  ?  Surely  you  are  aboye 
all  such  prudery,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken  in  your  character.' 

'  I  am  not  a  jurude,  or  I  think 
so;  yet  the  name  by  which  I  call 
you  can  make  no  difference  in  my 
friendship.' 

'But  cannot  you  guess  that  I 
am  longing  to  haye  the  right  to 
speak  to  you  fiftmiliarly?  Irene — 
it  flts  you  perfectly.  I  neyer 
knew  an  Irene  in  my  life  before, 
yet  I  could  not  fancy  you  by  any 
other  name,  for  I  learned  to  loye 
its  sound  long  before  I  had  the 
hardihood  to  hope  that  its  pos- 
sessor would  admit  me  to  her 
intimacy.  I  shall  be  yery  jealous 
of  our  firiendship,  Irene.' 

'But  why  should  you  be  jea- 
lous?' she  demands,  in  a  low 
yoice.  Her  speaking  eyos  are 
cast  upon  the  ground.  He  can 
only  see  the  long  dark  lashes  that 
lie  upon  her  cheeks,  and  the 
golden  glory  of  her  head,  whilst 
the  sweet  soft  notes  of  the  music 
still  steal  in  to  fill  up  the  broken 
pauses  of  the  conyersation. 

'Because  it  is  a  sacred  bond 
between  us  which  no  third  person 
must  intrude  upon ;  and  if  it  is 
a  secret,  so  much  the  better;  it 
will  be  so  sweet  to  feel  that  we 
haye  anything  in  common.  But 
if   you    admit  another   to    your 
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friendship,  Irene — ^if  I  hear  anj 
man  daring  to  call  yon  by  jour 
Christian  name ;  if  I  see  that  yon 
haye  other  oonfidants  whom  yon 
tmst  as  mnch  or  more  than  my- 
self, I — ^I — '  waxing  fierce  oyer 
the  supposition — ^'I  don't  know 
what  I  should  do  1' 

His  yiolence  amuses  her. 

'Yon  need  not  be  afraid — ^in- 
deed, yon  need  not ;  no  one  of  my 
acquaintance  would  presume  to 
act  in  the  manner  you  describe.' 

'  Then  I  am  the  first,  Irene  ? 

'  Quite  the  first' 

*  So  much  the  happier  for  me ! 
But  I  wonder — I  wonder * 

'What?' 

'Whether  you  can  be  content 
with  such  a  friendship  as  I  offer 
you ;  whether  it  will  be  sufldent 
for  your  happiness.' 

'How  essigearUe  you  must  con- 
sider me  I' 

'  Not  so ;  it  is  I  that  deserye 
the  name.  Tet  if — if,  when  we 
haye  grown  necessary  to  each  other 
— or,  rather,  when  you  haye  grown 
necessary  to  me— you  should  see 
some  one  whom  you  prefer — some 
one  more  attractiye — more  desir- 
able than  myself,  and  desert  me 
in  consequence,  marry  him,  in 
feust,  what  shall  I  do?' 

She  is  about  indignantly  to 
disclaim  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing,  when  she  is  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  her  mother. 

'  Irene  1  what  are  you  thinking 
of?  Captain  Cleyedon  has  been 
looking  for  you  the  last  half-hour. 
Tou  know  you  were  engaged  to 
him  for  this  waltz.' 

The  yoiceof  Mrs.St.  John,  usually 
80  sweet  and  low,  espedaUy  when 
she  is  speaking  to  her  daughter, 
has  beoome  too  highly  pitched  in 
her  anxiety,  and  sounds  discor- 
dant. As  she  hears  it,  Irene, 
blushing  all  oyer,  rises  quickly 
from  her  seat 

'  Haye  I  been  here  long,  mo- 
ther? I  haye  been  talking,  and 
did  not  think  of  it' 


'  Then  you  should  think  of  it,' 
retorts  Mrs.  St  John;  'or  Mr. 
Keir' — ^with  a  dart  of  indignation 
in  his  direction — '  should  think  of 
it  for  you.  It  is  not  customary 
with  you  to  offend  your  partners, 
Irene.' 

'  Is  Captain  Cleyedon  offended  ? 
I  am  so  sorry.  Take  me  to  him, 
mother,  and  I  will  make  the 
amende  honorable,* 

'  I  don't  think  you  will  haye  the 
opportunity.  I  belieye  he  has 
gone  home,  where,  indeed,  it  is 
high  time  we  went  also.  Come, 
Irene!' 

'  I  am  ready,  mother !  Mr.  Keir 
offers  you  his  arm.  No!' — as  Eric 
Keir  extends  the  other  for  her 
benefit — 'take  care  of  mamma, 
and  I  wUl  follow ;  thank  you  1' 

So  they  pass  through  the  ball- 
room and  descend  the  staircase, 
Mrs.  St  John  in  dignified  silence, 
and  the  young  people  with  some 
amount  of  trepidation.  Yet,  as 
he  puts  Irene  into  the  carriage, 
Eric  Keir  summons  up  sufldent 
courage  to  say — 

'  Shall  I  find  you  at  home  to- 
morrow aftemodn.  Miss  St  John  ?' 

She  is  about  to  answer  timidly 
that  she  is  not  sure,  when  she  is 
again  interrupted  by  her  mother. 

'  Yes,  we  shall  be  at  home,  and 
glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Keir;'  at 
which  unexpected  rejoinder,  Mr. 
Keir  expresses  his  grateful  thanks, 
and  Irene,  clasping  Mrs.  St  John's 
hand  between  both  her  own,  lies 
back  upon  the  cushions,  and  in- 
dulges in  a  rose-coloured  dream 
of  coming  happiness. 


At  an  early  hour  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon,  Eric  Eeir's  horse 
stands  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  St 
John's  house  in  Brook  Street 
He  enters  hurriedly,  with  a  bright 
look  of  expectation  on  his  coun- 
tenance, and  without  ceremony, 
turns  into  a  sitting-room  on  the 
groxmd  fioor. 
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The  geryant  who  admitted  him 
had  Bcarcely  time  to  dose  the  hall 
door  again,  before  the  Tidtor  has 
Taniflhed  from,  his  Tiew,  and  left 
him  standing  there,  with  the  mes- 
sage that  was  evidently  flattering 
on  his  lips,  still  nndeliTered.  Bnt 
it  is  Irene's  sitting-room,  and 
Eric  Eeir  is  not  disappointed  in 
his  hope  of  finding  her  in  it — and 
alone. 

'  What  will  yon  say  to  me  for 
so  abmpt  an  entrance?*  he  ex* 
claims,  as  she  rises  to  welcome 
hiuL  'Does  it  come  within  the 
priyileges  of  a  friend  to  introdnoe 
himself,  or  must  I  wait,  like  any 
other  man,  nntil  yonr  flunkey 
formally annonnces me?  0, Irene! 
I  have  scarcely  slept  a  wink  all 
night' 

'  What  a  lamentable  confession !' 
she  answers,  gaily.  '  If  this  is  the 
effects  of  too  ^much  dancing,  I 
must  begin  to  assert  my  prero- 
gative as  chief  counsellor,  and 
order  yon  to  be  more  discreet  in 
fittore.' 

'Of  too  much  dancing  I*  indig- 
lumtly;  'you  know,  without  my 
telling  you,  if  my  restlessnees  was 
due  to  that  0,  Irene!  I  feel  so 
happy!' 

'And  last  night  you  felt  so 
miserable.' 

A  cloud  passes  over  the  bright- 
ness of  his  &ce. 

'  I  did.  I  felt  wretched  in  look- 
ing back  upon  my  past  life:  the 
remembrance  of  the  trouble  it  has 
caused  me,  and  the  follies  to  which 
it  has  been  witness,  unnerves  me. 
And  my  happiness  to-day  (if  it 
can  be  called  such),  my  light- 
heartedness  rather,  proceeds  only 
from  the  knowledge  that  you 
promised  to  help  me  to  forget  it' 

She  has  re-seated  herself  by 
this  time,  and  he  takes  a  chair 
beside  her. 

'  As  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,' 
she  answers ;  '  but  is  it  always  ne- 
cessary to  forget  in  order  to  be 
happy  ?' 


*  In  my  case  it  is  so :  there  i» 
nothing  left  for  me  but  forgetful- 
ness — and  your  affeetion.' 

'Was  it  a  very  great  tioubley. 
then  ?'  she  says,  softly. 

'  So  great,  that  it  has  destroyed 
all  the  pleasure  of  my  youths 
and  threatens  to  do  the  same  by 
the  comfort  of  my  age.' 

'  And  a  woman  was  the  cause  of 
it,  I  suppose.' 

'  Is  not  a  woman  at  the  bottcnn 
of  all  our  troubles?  Women  are 
the  ulterior  causes  of  all  pain  and 
pleasure  in  this  world — at  least, 
for  us.  Tou  have  not  lived  nine- 
teen years  in  it  without  discover- 
ing that,  Irene?' 

'No!' 

'  And  so  I  look  to  a  woman  to 
cure  me  of  the  wound  that  a 
woman's  hand  inflicted ;  to  restore 
to  me,  as  fiir  as  possible,  through 
the  treasure  of  her  friendship  and 
her  sympathy,  the  happiness 
which,  except  for  my  own  mad 
folly,  I  might  have  aspired  to        " 

'If  you  please,  sir,  Mrs.  St 
John  is  in  the  library,  and  will 
be  glad  to  speak  to  you  as  soon 
as  you  can  make  it  conrenient  to 
see  her.' 

'  Say  I  will  come  at  once.' 

On  the  entrance  of  the  servant 
th^  hare  sprung  apart  as  guiltily 
as  though  they  had  been  lovers, 
instead  of  only  friends,  and  as  he 
disappears  again,  they  look  at  one 
another  consciously,  and  laugh. 

'What  a  mysterious  message!' 
exclaims  Irene ;  'is  this  leap  year? 
Can  mamma  have  any  designs  on 
you?' 

'  In  the  shape  of  commissions — 
what  ladies  have  not?  I  am  a 
perfect  martyr  to  the  cause. 
Whether  owing  to  the  respecta- 
bility of  my  connections,  or  myself, 
I  cannot  say;  but  the  number  of 
notes  I  am  asked  to  delirer,  and 
Berlin  wools  to  match,  is  perfectly 
incredible.  But  is  this  dear  in- 
terview ended?  Shall  I  not  find 
you  here  on  my  return  ?' 
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'  FerhapB  yon  may ;  but  perhaps, 
also,  my  mother  will  be  with  you. 
So  you  had  better  consider  it  at 
an  end,  lest  yon  should  be  dis- 
appointed.' 

'  If  it  is  at  an  end,  you  must 
bid  me  farewelL' 

*•  Farewell/  she  echoes,  smilingly, 
as  she  extends  her  hand. 

'  Is  that  the  best  way  you  know 
how  to  do  it?'  he  demands,  as  he 
retains  her  hand  between  his  own. 
'  What  a  thorough  Englishwoman 
you  are,  Irene;  you  would  not 
relinquish  one  of  the  cold  forms 
of  society  even  where  your  feelings 
are  most  interested.  Custom  first, 
and  friendship  afterwards.  Ah! 
you  do  not  regard  our  compact 
in  the  sacred  light  that  I  do/ 

He  has  drawn  her  closer  to  him 
as  he  speaks,  and  their  foces  are 
nearly  on  a  leyel. 

'  Oh,  Eric !  how  little  you  know 
meP 

The  liquid  eyes  upraised  to  his, 
the  parted  lips,  the  trembling 
hand,  which  he  still  holds,  appeal 
to  him  until  he  loses  sight  of  self 
and  the  bitter  consequences  of  in- 
dulgence, and  remembers  only 
that  they  are  man  and  woman, 
and  they  stand  alone. 

'Barling I'  he  whispers,  as  he 
bends  down  and  kisses  her^ 

By  the  crimson  flusn  that 
mounts  to  her  forehead,  and  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  she  dis- 
engages herself  from  him  and 
turns  away,  so  that  he  cannot  see 
her  feMse,  he  fears  that  he  has 
seriously  offended  her. 

'Forgiye  met  I  know  that  it 
was  wrong,  but  I  could  not  help 
it.  Irene!  say  that  you  are  not 
angry.' 

'  Oh,  pray  go  to  mamma !  she 
will  tfadnk  it  so  strange — she  has 
been  waiting  for  you  all  this  time.' 

'I  cannot  go  until  you  haye 
said  that  you  forgiye  me.' 

'  I  do  forgiye  you  then ;  but — 
but — it  .must  never  he  again* 


'  Is  that  your  T^eart  speaking  to 
mine,  Irene?  Well,  I  will  not 
press  you  for  an  answer  now ;  but 
grant  me  one  fiEiyour— one  token 
that  you  are  not  really  angry  with 
me.    Be  here  when  I  return.' 

And  with  these  words  he  leayes 
her. 

He  finds  Mrs.  Si  John  restlessly 
pacing  up  and  down  the  library, 
and  appearing  eyen  more  neryoua 
than  usual. 

She  is  a  frail,  timid-looking 
woman,  the  yery  opposite  of  her 
high-spirited  daughter;  and  as  she 
turns  at  his  approach,  her  yery 
lips  are  trembling. 

'How  do  you  do, Mrs.  Si  John? 
I  belieye  you  wish  to  speak  to  me. 
A  commission,  of  course.  Well! 
I  am  quite  at  your  sendee,  from 
barley-sugar  up  to  bank-notes. 
What  a  loyely  morning  we  haye 
had!  I  hope  you  are  not  much 
fatigued  after  last  night's  dissipa- 
tion.' 

His  frank  and  unrestrained  ad- 
dress makes  the  task  which  she 
has  set  herself  more  difficult ;  but 
she  takes  a  chair  and  waye»  him 
to  another,  while  she  is  yaialy 
trying  to  find  words  in  which  to 
open  the  conyersation  naturally. 

'I  am  quite  well,  thank  you, 
Mr.  Eeir.  Pray  be  seated.  Tes,, 
I  asked  to  speak  to  you :  it  is  rather 
a  delicate  business,  and  had  I  not 
great  faith  in  you,  it  would  be  a 
yery  painful  one;  but — are  you 
sure  that  you  are  comfortable  ?' 

'  C2uite  so,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Si 
John,'  he  answers,  puzzled  to 
imagine  what  possible  connection 
his  present  comfort  can  haye  with 
the  subject  she  is  about  to  intro- 
duce. 

'lam  glad  of  it.  It  is  so  much 
more  satisfactory  to  enter  on  a  dis- 
cussion when  both  parties  are  per- 
fectly at  their  ease.    I  asked  to 

see  you,  Mr.  Keir,   because 

I  suppose  you  know  that  I  am 
the  sole  guardian  of  my  daughter  ?' 
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No 


'1  beliere  I  haye  heard 
St  John  mention  the  fact' 

'Tes,  her  poor  father  wished 
it,  and  though  I  am  yery  nnfit  for 
snoh  a  position,  I  knew  he  mnst 
be  the  best  judge,  and  so — but  of 
•course  it  leayes  me  without  coun- 
sellors. Irene  has  no  near  rela- 
tion but  myself,  and  I  haye  no 
male  friends  in  England  to  whom 
I  can  apply  for  adyice  in  any 
matters  of  difficulty.' 

'If  I  can  be  of  any  use,'  he 
interrupts,  eagerly, '  or  could  pro- 
cure you  the  informaticm  you 
require,  Mrs.  St.  John,  you  must 
know  that  it  would  giye  me  the 
■greatest  pleasure  to  do  so.' 

'Thank  you  yery  much,  Mr. 
Keir — yes,  you  can  help  me — ^I 
4un  coming  to  that  presently.  But 
beii^,  as  I  said  before,  the  sole 
^ardian  of  Irene's  interests,  you 
must  peroeiye  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  be  yery  careful  of  her — ^that  I 
cannot  be  too  careful — ' 

'Who  could  doubt  it?  he 
answers,  warmly. 

'  And  you  are  yery  often  in  her 
company;  you  haye  been  here  a 
great  deal,  lately,  Mr.  Keir — you 
are  at  our  house  almost  eyery 
day.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.' 

'  I  say  that  you  are  yery  inti- 
mate with  Irene— rather  too  inti- 
mate, I  think ;  though,  of  course, 
we  haye  always  been  pleased  to 
see  you — ^but  the  world  will  talk, 
and  young  people's  names  soon 
get  connected — and  so  I  consider 

it  my  duty  to  ascertain '  here 

Mrs.  St  John  coughs  twice,  and 
swallows  some  fearftd  obstacle  in 
her  throat — '  to  ask  you,  in  short, 
wJuU  are  your  intentions  respecting 
herf 

The  murder  is  out,  and  poor 
Mrs.  St  John  sinks  back  in  her 
chair,  pale  and  exhausted,  as 
though  her  own  fate  depended  on 
his  answer. 

'  Intentions  I     my    intentions !' 


cries  Eric  Keir,  starting  from  his 
seat 

The  tone  of  surprise  and  in- 
credulity in  which  he  utters  the 
words  seems  to  put  new  courage 
into  his  listener;  it  arouses  her 
maternal  fears,  and  with  her  fears 
her  indignation,  and  she  answers, 
quickly — 

'Tou  cannot  pretend  to  mis- 
understand my  meaning,  Mr.  Keir 
— ^young  as  you  are,  you  are  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  for  that, 
and  must  know  that  if  you  are  so 
constantly  seen  in  the  company  of 
a  young  lady,  people  will  begin  to 
inquire  if  you  are  engaged  to  be 
married  to  her— or  not' 

'  I — ^I — know  that  I  haye  tres- 
passed yery  much  upon  your 
hospitality,'  he  commences,  stam- 
mering, 'and  taken  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  coming  here,  but  I 
haye  neyer  addressed  Miss  St 
John  except  in  the  character  of  a 
friend,  and  I  supposed  that  you 
entirely  understood  the  footing  on 
which  I  yisited  her.' 

'And  you  mean  to  tell  me,' 
exclaims  the  poor  mother,  who  is 
shaking  from  head  to  foot  with 
neryous  excitement — '  you  intend 
me  to  understand,  Mr.  Keir,  that 
all  your  attentions  haye  meant 
nothing,  and  that  my  daughter  is 
no  more  to  you  than  any  other 
girl? 

The  whole  truth  flashes  on  him 
now ;  he  sees  the  fraud  of  which 
he  has  been  entity,  both  to  his 
own  heart  and  to  hers ;  he  knoufs 
that  he  loyes  Irene  St  John  as  his 
soul — and  yet  he  is  forced  to 
stammer  on — 

'I  neyer  said  that,  Mrs.  St 
John.  I  hold  your  daughter  too 
highly — ^much  too  highly,  in  my 
admiration  and — and  —  esteem, 
and  yalue  her  friendship  too  much, 
to  be  guilty  of  so  false  a  sentiment 
But  as  to  marriage — deeply  as  I 
may,  9^1  do,  regret  the  necessity  for 
saying  so — ^I  must  tell  you  that  it 
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is  not  in  my  power  at  present  to 
marry  any  one  I' 

'Not  in  yonr  power!  what  do 
yon  mean  ?' 

'I  mean  that,  being  bnt  a 
younger  son,  I  am  not,  unfortu- 
nately, in  a  position  to  take  such 
a  responsibility  upon  myself  so 
early.  If  you  knew  my  circum- 
stances, Mrs.  St.  John,  you  would 
be  the  first  person  to  refose  your 
daughter's  hand  to  me.' 

'  What  I  as  the  younger  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Norham?  Mr.  Eeir, 
you  are  haying  recourse  to  a 
miserable  subterfuge ;  you  have 
been  trifling  with  my  child — you 
would  not  have  dared  to  make  so 
paltry  an  excuse  to  Irene's  father.' 

'Oh,  Mrs.  St.  John!  you  do 
me  wrong.  I  should  haye  spoken 
just  the  same  (I  could  have  spoken 
in  no  other  way)  even  to  your 
husband.  Yet  had  I  pleaded  a 
disinclination  for  marriage,  you 
would  have  been  no  better  pleased.' 

'  I  have  been  foolish,'  exclaims 
Mrs.  St.  John,  trying  heard  to  keep 
back  the  tears  which  she  would 
consider  it  beneath  her  dignity  to 
shed ;  '  I  have  been  blind  to  allow 
your  intimacy  to  go  on  so  long — 
but  I  could  not  belieye  you  would 
act  so  unworthy  a  part.  My  poor 
Irene  1' 

'Gk)od  God!  Mrs,  St.  John,'— 
with  terrible  emphasis — ^'you  do 
not  mean  to  tell  me  that  Irene 
shares  your  suspicions — ^that  she 
has  learnt  to  r^ard  me  with  any 
feeling  warmer  than  the  friendship 
we  have  pledged  each  other  T 

'What  right  have  you  to  ask, 
sir  ?  What  right  have  you  to  call 
her  by  her  Christian  name?  I 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  hear 
my  daughter  spoken  of  so  fami- 
liarly by  the  gentlemen  of  her 
acquaintance.' 

'Oh,  Mrs.  St.  John!  don't  be 
hard  upon  me.  Belieye  me  when 
I  say  that  in  seeking  the  friend- 
ship of  Miss  St.  John  I  had  no 
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intention  beyond  that  of  deriving 
great  pleasure  and  profit  from  our 
intercourse.  I  never  dreamt  that 
my  actions  would  be  misconstrued 
either  by  the  world  or  yourself. 
I  have  never  breathed  a  word  to 
her  concerning  love  or  marriage 
— ^I  could  not  have  done  it,  know- 
ing how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to 
redeem  such  a  pledge,  at  present.' 

'  I  hear  your  words,  Mr.  Keir, 
but  I  do  not  understand  them.  I 
only  feel  that  you  have  been 
acting  a  very  thoughtless,  if  not  a 
dishonourable,  part,  and  that  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  see  an  imme- 
diate stop  put  to  it.  And,  there- 
fore, from  the  moment  you  quit 
this  room,  you  must  consider  that 
our  intimacy  is  at  an  end.' 

At  this  intimation  Eric  Eeir 
becomes  visibly  agitated. 

'  At  an  end !  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  I  am  to  see  her  no  more 
— ^that  my  visits  here  are  to  cease 
once  and  for  ever  ?' 

'  Of  course  they  are !  would  you 
go  on  deceiving  my  poor  girl,  only 
to  break  her  heart  at  the  last?' 
cries  Mrs.  St.  John,  thrown  off  her 
guard  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
manner.  'You  little  guess  my 
love  for  her,  Mr.  Keir,  if  you  think 
I  would  permit  the  happiness  of 
her  life  to  be  wrecked  in  this 
manner.' 

The  timid,  shrinking  woman, 
who  hardly  speaks  above  a  whisper 
in  society,  becomes  quite  grand 
and  tragic  in  defence  of  her  child. 
She  reminds  one  of  a  dove-eyed, 
innocent  ewe,  advancing  to  the 
front  of  the  flock  to  shake  its 
hornless  head  and  stamp  its  im- 
potent feet  because  some  passing 
stranger  has  dared  to  cast  a  glance 
in  the  direction  of  its  lamb. 

'Then  she  loves  me,  and  you 
know  it,'  exclaims  the  young  man, 
his  eyes  roused  from  their  usual 
languor  by  the  excitement  of  the 
suspicion ;  '  Mrs.  St.  John,  tell  me 
the  truth ;  does  Irene  love  me  ?' 
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'  Do  you  iatend  to  marry  her  ?' 
demands  the  mother,  fixedly.  His 
eyes  droop;  silence  i&  his  only 
answer 

'0,  Mr.  Keir!  I  conld  hardly 
have  helieved  it  of  you.' 

'I  onght  not  to  have  pnt  the 
question.  I  have  only  tortured 
you  and  myself.  But  if  you  haye 
any  pity  left  for  me,  try  to  pity 
the  necessity  which  forhids  my 
answering  you.' 

'I  think  that  our  interview 
should  end  here,  Mr.  Keir.  Ko 
good  can  be  gained  by  my  detain- 
ing you  longer,  and  a  further 
discussion  of  this  very  painf^ 
subject  is  only  likely  to  lead  to 
further  estrangement.  I  must  beg 
you,  therefore,  to  leave  this  house, 
and  "Without  seeing  my  daughter 

'  But  who  then  will  tell  her  of 
the  proposed  alteration  in  our  in- 
tercourse?' 

'I  take  that  upon  myself,  and 
you  may  rest  assured  that  Irene 
will  be  quite  satisfied  to  abide  by 
my  decision.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Keir,  if  you  have  any  gentlemanly 
feeling  left,  you  will  quit  London, 
or  take  means  to  prevent  our 
meeting  you  again.' 

'  Is  it  to  be  a  total  separation, 
then,  between  us?  Must  I  have 
nothing,  because  I  cannot  take  all  ?' 

'  I  have  already  given  you  my 
opinion.  Do  not  compel  me  to 
repeat  it  in  stronger  terms.' 

Her  voice  and  manner  have 
become  so  cold  that  they  arouse 
his  pride. 

'  There  is  nothing,  then,  left  for 
me  to  do  but  to  bow  to  your 
decision.  Mrs.  Si  John,  I  wish 
you  a  very  good  morning.' 

He  is  going  then,  but  his  heart- 
strings pull  him  backwards. 

'Oh!  make  the  best  of  it  to 
her,  for  Ood's  sake!      Tell  her 

that — that But  no !  there  is 

nothing  to  tell  her;  I  have  no 
excuse — I  can  only  go  i' 


He  suits  the  action  to  the  word 
as  he  speaks,  and  she  follows  him 
into  the  hall,  and  sees  him  safely 
out  of  the  house  before  she  turns 
the  door-handle  of  her  daughter's 
room. 

Irene  is  sitting  in  an  attitude 
of  expectation,  her  hands  idly 
folded  on  her  lap,  and  fitful 
blushes  chasing  each  other  over 
her  fiEU)e  as  she  listens  to  the  foot- 
steps in  the  hall.  When  her 
mother  enters  she  starts  up 
suddenly,  and  then  sits  down 
again,  as  though  she  scarcely  knew 
what  she  was  doing. 

'Is  he  gone?'  she  says,  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment,  as  Mrs. 
St  John  advances  to  take  her 
tenderly  in  her  arms. 

'  And  who  may  ^  be  ?'  inquires 
the  mother,  with  a  ghastly  at- 
tempt at  playfulness,  not  knowing 
how  to  broach  the  intelligence 
she  bears. 
'Mr.  Keir— Eric !— has  he  not 
been  speaking  to  you?  Oh, 
mother!'  hiding  her  face  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  shame  on  Mrs. 
St.  John's  bosom;  'I  am  not 
quite  sure,  but  I  think — ^I  think 
he  loves  me!' 


Mrs.  Si  John  does  not  know 
what  to  answer.  For  a  minute 
she  holds  her  daughter  in  her 
arms  and  says  nothing.  Then 
Irene  feels  the  trembling  of  her 
mother's  figure,  and  looks  up 
alarmed. 

'  Mother  I  is  there  anything  the 
matter  ?    Are  you  not  well  ?' 

'There  is  nothing  the  matter, 
my  darling — at  least,  not  much. 
But  you  were  speaking  of  Mr. 
Keir — ^he  is  gone  1' 

'  Gone— why  ?* 

*  Because  he  is  not  a  gentleman, 
Irene.' 

'Mother!' 

'  He  is  not  worthy  of  you,  child ; 
he  has  been  playing  with  your 
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feelings,  amusing  himself  at  your 
•expense.  Oh !  Irene,  my  darling  I 
yon  are  so  brave,  so  good.  You 
will  bear  this  like  a  woman,  and 
despise  him  as  he  deserves.' 

'Bear  thisl  bear  whoUf  says 
the  girl,  standing  suddenly  np« 
right ;  '  I  do  not  comprehend  yon, 
mother — I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  of.' 

'I  am  talking  of  Mr.  Keir, 
Irene.  I  am  telling  yon  that  he 
is  ntterly  unworthy  of  another 
thought  from  you — that  he  has 
•dangled  about  you  until  the  world 
has  connected  your  names  to- 
gether, and  that  he  has  no  in- 
"tentions  concerning  you;  he  has 
just  told  me  so.' 

'No  intentions!'  repeats  her 
•daughter,  vacantly;  'no  inten- 
tions!' 

'He  has  no  intention  of  pro- 
posing to  you,  Irene — of  marrying 
jou;  he  has  meant  nothing  by  it 
all.' 

'  Nothing !'  repeats  Irene,  in  the 
same  dreamy  way. 

The  lace-shrouded  windows  of 
the  room  are  open,  and  the  fEdnt, 
rich  odour  from  the  boxes  of 
stocks  and  mignonette  that  adorn 
its  sills  floats  into  the  chamber, 
bringing  with  it  a  memory  of  hot- 
house plants,  whilst  band  music 
from  &n  adjoining  square  com- 
mences to  make  itself  indistructly 
lieaid. 

'Tes,  nothing,*  continues  Mrs. 
:St.  John,  render^  bolder  by  her 
daughter's  passiveness  and  her 
own  indignation.  'I  have  just 
put  the  question  to  him — ^it  was 
my  duty  to  do  so,  seeing  what 
marked  attention  he  has  paid  you 
lately,  and — ^I  couldn't  have  be- 
lieved it  of  Mr.  Eeir;  I  thought 
so  much  more  highly  of  him — ^he 
told  me  to  my  face  that  he  had 
never  even  thought  of  you  as 
anything  but  a  friend.  A  friend, 
indeed!  Oh,  my  dearest  girl! 
that  any  man  should  dare  to  speak 


of  you  in  such  terms  of  indiffer- 
ence— ^it  will  break  my  heart!' 
and  Mrs.  St  John  attempts  to  cast 
herself  into  her  daughter's  arms 
again.  But  Irene  puts  her  from 
her — repulses  her — ^almost  rough- 

'Mother!  how  dared  you  do 
it?' 

The  words  are  such  as  she  has 
never  presumed  to  use  to  her 
mother  before;  the  tone  even  is 
not  her  own.  Mrs.  St  John  looks 
up  afErightedly. 

'  Irene r 

'  How  dared  you  subject  me  to 
such  an  insult — expose  me  in  so 
cruel  a  manner;  make  me  de- 
spicable to  myself?' 

'  My  child,  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Cannot  a  man  be  friendly  and 
agreeable  without  being  called 
ui>on  ix)  undergo  so  humiliating 
an  examination  ?  Is  a  girl  never 
to  speak  to  one  of  the  other  sex 
without  being  suspected  of  a  de- 
sire to  marry  him?  Is  there  to 
be  no  friend^p,  no  cordiality,  no 
confidence  in  this  world,  but  the 
parties  are  immediately  required 
to  bind  themselves  down  to  an 
union  which  would  be  repugnant 
to  both  ?  It  is  this  style  of  thing 
which  makes  me  hate  society  and 
all  its  shams — ^which  will  go  &r 
now  to  make  me  hate  myself !' 

'Irene!  my  dear!'  cries  Mrs. 
St  John,  trembling  all  over ;  '  you 
do  not  consider  that  I  am  your 
guardian,  and  this  precaution,- 
which  appears  so  unnecessary  to 
you,  became  a  duty  for  me  to 
take.  Would  you  have  had  mo 
receive  his  visits  here  until  he  had 
entangled  your  affections  more 
inextricably,  perhaps,  than  he  has 
done  at  present  ?' 

'Who  says  he  has  done  so — 
who  dares  to  say  it  ?' 

The  girl's  pride  is  raging  and 
warring  within  her.  She  has 
been  roused  from  her  tender  love- 
dream  by  a  stem  reality,  she  is 
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quiyering  mider  the  shock  even  aa 
8he  speaks,  but  her  first  thought 
is  to  save  her  wounded  honour. 

'  My  Irene  I  I  thought — I  never 
dreamt  but  that  you  liked  him — 
judging  from  the  manner  in  which 
you  reoeired  and  spoke  of  him.' 

'Liked  him!  Is  liking,  love? 
You  judged  me  too  quickly, 
mother.  Ton  have  not  read  down 
to  the  depths  of  my  heart' 

'  Ton  do  not  love  him,  then,  my 
darling — ^this  business  wiU  not 
make  you  miserable  ?  Oh !  Irene 
— speak !  you  cannot  think  what 
suspense  costs  me.' 

The  girl  hesitates  for  a  moment, 
turns  round  to  see  the  frail  figure 
before  her,  the  thin  clasped  hands, 
the  anxious,  sorrow-laden  eyes 
waiting  her  verdict,  and  hesitates 
no  longer. 

'  I  would  not  marry  Eric  Keir, 
mother,  to-morrow  for  all  this 
world  could  give  me.' 

'Oh I  thank  God!  thank  Ood!' 
cries  Mrs.  St.  John,  hysterically, 
as  she  sinks  upon  a  sofiEU  In 
another  moment  Irene  is  kneeling 
by  her  side. 

'Dearest  mother!  did  I  speak 
unkindly  to  you?  Oh!  forgive 
me !  You  know  how  proud  I  am, 
and  it  hurts  me,  just  for  the  time 
lieing.  But  it  is  over  now.  Forget 
it,  dear  mother — ^we  will  both  for- 
^t  it,  and  everything  concerning 
it — and  go  on  as  before.  Oh! 
what  a  wretch  I  am  to  have  made 
you  weep !' 

'I  did  it  for  the  best,  Irene. 
I  only  did  what  I  considered  my 
duty — it  is  a  very  common  thing ; 
it  takes  place  every  day.  But  so 
long  as  his  conduct  does  not  affect 
your  happiness,  there  is  no  harm 
done.' 

'  There  is  no  harm  done,'  echoes 
the  girl,  with  parched  lips,  and 
eyes  that  are  determined  not  to 
cry. 

'  It  will  put  a  stop  to  his  coming 
hero,  and  I  daresay  you  will  miss 


him  at  first,  Irene.    Young  people* 
like  to  be  together ;  but  you  must 
remember  how  detrimental  such 
an    intimacy  would  be  to  your* 
future    prospects;    no    one    else 
would  presume  to  come  forward 
while  a  man  like   Eric  Keir  is*- 
hanging  about  the  house:  and  I 
should  never  forgive  myself  if  I> 
permitted  him  to  amuse  himself* 
at  the  expense  of  your  settlement 
in  life.     He  ought  to  know  better* 
than  to  wish  such  a  thing.' 

'  He  knows  better  now,'  replied' 
her  daughter,  soothingly. 

'  Yes — ^yes !  if  only  he  has  noir 
wounded  you.  0,  Irene!'  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  passion  most 
foreign  to  her  disposition,  'you- 
are  my  only  hope — ^my  only  con- 
solation. Look  me  in  the  face,, 
and  tell  me  that  you  do  not  love- 
him.' 

'  Mother,  darling,  you  are  ill< 
and  agitated ;  this  wretched  busi- 
ness has  been  too  much  for  you^ 
Go  and  lie  down,  dear  mother, 
and  try  to  sleep;  and  when  we- 
meet  again  we  .will  agree  to  drop 
the  subject  altc^ther.' 

'  We  will — we  will.  Heaven* 
knows  I  am  only  anxious  that  it 
should  be  forgotten — only  tell  m& 
Irene  that  you  do  not  love  him.' 

She  clings  to  her  daughter — 
she  will  not  be  gainsaid;  her- 
eyes  are  fixed  searchingly  upon* 
Irene's — the  girl  feels  like  a  stag 
at  bay ;  one  moment  she  longs  to 
pour  out  the  truth — the  next- 
death  would  not  tear  it  from  her. 

*  I  do  not  love  him  /'  she  answers,, 
with  closed  teeth. 

'Say  it  again!'  exclaims  Mrs. 
St.  John,  with  a  feverish  burst 
of  joy. 

'Ida  not  love  him!    Mother,  is- 
not  that  enough?'  she  goes  on- 
rapidly.    '  Why  should  you  doubt 
my  word  ?    Go,  dear  mother ;  pray 
go  and  take  the  rest  you  need,  and< 
leave  me  to — to— myself  1' 

She  pushes  Mrs.  St.  John  gently* 
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^ut  forcibly  from  the  apartment^ 
tand  looks  the  door.  Then  she 
staggers  to  the  table,  blindly, 
gropingly,  and  leans  her  back 
against  it,  grasping  the  edges  with 
■her  hands. 

'  The  first  lie  that  I  have  ever 
told  her,'  she  whispers  to  herself; 
■*  the  first  lie — and  yet,  is  it  a  lie  ? 
•do  I  loye  him-— or  do  /  ?uUe  him  f 

She  stands  for  a  minute  hard  as 
«tone,  her  nerrons  hands  grasp- 
dng  the  table,  her  firm  teeth 
pressed  upon  her  lower  lip,  as 
•thongh  defying  it  to  quiver,  whilst 
all  that  Eric  Keir  has  ever  said 
/to  her  comes  rushing  back  upon 
§ier  mind. 

The  scent  of  the  stocks  and 
aodgnonette  is  wafted  past  her 
^th  every  breath  that  stirs  the 
-curtains:  the  band  in  the  adja- 
cent square  has  altered  its  posi- 
tion; it  draws  nearer — changes 
dts  air — the  notes  of  the  'Blue 
Danube  *  waltz  come  floating 
through  the  open  window.  It  is 
rthe  last  stroke  of  memory — ^all 
kher  determination  fades  before  it. 

'God  help  me!'  she  cries,  as 
43he  sinks,  sobbing,  on  the  sofa. 


Mrs.  Si  John  is  bound  to  be- 
lieve what  her  daughter  tells  her ; 
but  she  is  not  satisfied  about  her 
'daughter's  health.  The  season 
goes  on — Irene  does  not  fail  to 
fulfil  one  engagement — she  dresses 
and  dances  and  talks  gaily  as 
•before,  and  yet  there  is  a  some- 
thing—  undistinguishable,  per- 
haps, except  to  the  eye  of  affec- 
tion— that  makes  her  unlike  her 
'former  self. 

She  is  harder  than  she  used  to 
be — more  cynical — less  open  to 
•belief  in  truth  and  virtue. 

Added  to  which,  her  appetite 
is  variable,  and  she  drinks  wine 
.feverishly — almost  eagerly — and 
At  odd  intervals  of  time.  Mrs.  St. 
«John  calls  in  her  favourite  doctor. 


Mr.  Pettingall.  Mr.  Fettingall  is 
not  a  fashionable  physician,  he  is 
an  old  fEunily  doctor;  he  has 
known  Irene  since  her  birth,  and 
is  as  well  acquainted  with  her 
constitution  as  with  that  of  his 
own  wife.  He  settles  the  question 
on  the  first  interview. 

'  Depression  of  the  vital  powers, 
Mrs.  St.  John,  caused  by  undue 
excitement  and  fatigue.  Your 
young  lady  has  been  going  a  little 
too  fast  tMs  season.  She  has  been 
sitting  up  too  late,  and  dancing 
too  much;  perhaps,  also,  flirting 
too  much.  Nothing  the  matter 
with  the  heart,  I  suppose,  eh  ?' 

'  Oh,  dear  no.  Doctor !  at  least, 
Irene  assures  me  it  is  not  the  case, 
though  her  spirits  are  certainly 
very  variable.' 

'  No  sign  at  all  I  A  life  of  dis- 
sipation is  sure  to  make  the  spirits 
variable.  Take  her  away,  and 
she'U  be  well  in  a  month.' 

'  Away,  Doctor  I  what  before 
the  season  is  over  ?' 

'  Certainly ;  unless  you  wish 
her  health  to  be  over  with  the 
season.  And  a  change  will  do  you 
no  harm  either,  Mrs.  St.  John. 
Why,  you  want  twice  as  much 
doctoring  as  your  daughter.' 

'That's  what  I  tell  manmia,' 
exclaims  Irene,  who  has  entered 
during  the  last  sentence ;  '  but  she 
will  not  believe  me.  Let  us  join 
cause  against  her,  Mr.  Pettingall, 
and  get  her  out  of  this  hateful 
London.' 

'Why,  my  dear!  would  you 
really  like  to  go?'  says  Mrs.  St. 
John.' 

'  I  would  like  to  go  anywhere, 
to  see  you  strong  again,  mother.' 

'  That's  right !  a  good  daughter 
is  the  best  medicine  a  mother  can 
have.  You  hear  what  Miss  St 
John  says,  madam.  She  will  go 
anywhere  to  do  you  good — and 
herself  too !' 

'  She  has  always  been  my  com- 
fort !'  murmurs  Mrs.  St.  John. 
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*  And  1,  as  your  medicftl  ad- 
Tiser,  reoommend  a  trip  abroad/ 

'  Abroad !' 

'Certainly.  Three  or  four 
months'  run  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol, 
for  instance — or  the  Pyrenees. 
Please  yourselyes,  however,  and 
yon'll  please  me— only  get  out  of 
London.  It  is  quite  as  necessary 
for  your  health,  Mrs.  St.  John,  as 
for  your  daughter's.' 

'Mother!  we  will  go  at  onoe. 
We  will  not  delay  a  day  longer 
than  is  necessary.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Pettingall,  for  speaking  out 
your  mind  so  frankly.  I  have 
been  blind  not  to  see  before  that 
my  mother  wanted  change/ 

From  that  moment  Irene  comes 
out  of  herself,  and  takes  all  neces- 
sary cares  and  arrangements  on 
her  own  hands.  She  forgets  her 
trouble— her  haunting  regret ; 
her  only  wish  is  to  see  her  mother's 
health  restored. 

'  I  haye  been  selfish/  she  thinks, 
as  she  moves  about  from  room  to 
room  giving*  the  final  orders  for 
their  departure.  '  I  have  been  so 
anxious  to  forget  my  own  misery 
that  I  have  dragged  my  poor 
mother  out  much  more  than  is 
good  for  her — and  this  is  the  end 
of  it.  Oh !  if  I  should  have  really 
upset  her  health — if  this  change 
should  even  prpve  too  late !  Qood 
God!  how  shall  I  ever  forgive 
myself — or  him !' 

She  has  not  seen  Am  since  the 
interview  he  had  with  Mrs.  Si 
John:  she  has  gone  out  each 
evening  feverishly  expectant  of 
his  presence;  longing, yet  dreading, 
to  encounter  him:  and  she  has 
dragged  out  the  weary  time  with 
a  heart  of  lead  in  her  bosom,  be- 
cause he  has  never  come — ^being, 
in  point  of  fact,  hxmdreds  of  miles 
away  at  his  father's  seat  in  Scot- 
land, though  no  one  tells  her  so. 

'Afraid  to  meet  me!'  she  has 
thought  bitterly.  'Yes,  fear  was 
about  the  last  ingredient  wanting 


in  his  cup  of  dishonour.  How^ 
could  I  ever  have  been  so  mad  as- 
to  think  he  loved  me  ?' 


The  first  place  they  try  for 
change  of  air  is  Bochefort,  in  the 
Ardennes. 

A  lovely  fertile  valley,  surrounded 
by  heather-covered  hills,  the  slopea 
of  which  are  alive  with  wild  blos- 
soms, and  the  feet  watered  by 
clear  streams,  repose  and  peace- 
seem  to  be  the  natural  charac- 
teristics, the  inevitable  conse- 
quences, of  a  life  in  Bochefort 

But  does  peace  come  to  the 
broken  spirit  more  readily  in  quiet 
than  in  bustle  ?    I  doubt  it. 

What  do  we  fly  from,  if  not 
from  memory  ?  and  can  it  come  sO' 
closely  to  us  in  a  orowd,  where 
alien  fAces  push  between  us  and 
the  semblance  of  the  &oe  we  loved, 
and  alien  voices,  clamouring  for 
money  or  for  interest,  drown  the 
sweet,  false  tones  that  poisoned 
our  existence,  as  when  we  walk 
alone  and  weary  on  the  footpath 
of  life,  too  weary,  it  may  be,  even 
to  have  strength  to  push  aside 
that  which  we  dread  to  look  on  ? 

Irene  finds  it  so.  In  London, 
amidst  the  whirl  and  turmoil  of 
the  season,  she  thought  that  she 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  all 
things,  even  the  knowledge — the 
bitterest  knowledge  to  a  woman — 
that  she  had  given  Eric  Eeir  love 
in  exchange  for  liking — ^fine  gold 
for  dross  that  tarnished  at  the 
first  touch. 

But  here,  in  peaceful,  slumber- 
ing Bochefort,  she  is  fain  to  con- 
fess herself  defeated.  Here,  where 
she  can  wander  for  miles  without 
meeting  a  soul  to  break  her  soli- 
tude, his  memory  walks  beside 
her  like  a  haunting  ghost  from 
which  she  prays  to  be  delivered. 

Not  mockingly  nor  coldly,  not 
with  a  gesture  or  a  look  that  can 
awake  her  pride,  but  as  her  heart 
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remembers  him — as  it  had  hoped 
he  would  he,  imtil  her  orer- 
burthened  spirit  can  bear  the 
strain  no  longer,  and  she  sinks 
down  npon  the  grass,  dappled 
irith  flowers  and  mnrmnring  with 
inseets,  and  prays  God  she  may 
die. 

Only  to  rise,  when  her  moan  is 
over,  bnming  with  indignation 
against  herself  and  him;  hating 
herself,  perhaps,  even  more  than 
him,  for  haying  snnk  so  low  as  to 
regret  him.  Mrs.  St.  John  knows 
nothing  of  all  this;  she  is  too 
feeble  to  walk  beyond  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  Irene  neyer  appears 
before  her  except  in  good  spirits 
and  with  a  beaming  coontenance. 

The  mother  is  deoeired — she 
feels  her  own  health  is  failing, 
but  she  believes  in  the  restoration 
of  her  child.  Irene  reads  her 
belief,  and  is  satisfied. 

Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit .  them,  she 
persuades  Mrs.  St.  John  to  move 
on  to  Brussels.  She  knows -that 
in  order  to  keep  up  her  r6le  she 
must  be  moving ;  one  more  month 
of  Bochefort  and  the  ghost  of  Eric 
Eeir,  and  she  should  break  down 
entirely. 

Brussels  is  full  and  gay;  the 
September  f^tes  are  going  on,  and 
the  town  is  crowded.  Mrs.  St. 
John  and  her  daughter  take  up 
their  abode  at  one  of  the  principal 
hotels,  and  prepare  to  enjoy  life  to 
ihe  uttermost 

Enjoy  life  to  the  uttermost! 
I  wonder  which  of  us  ever  believes 
that  he  or  she  has  reached  the 
'uttermost,'  or,  having  reached 
it,  how  long  we  believe  it  to  be 
such. 

The  '  uttermost,'  if  ever  we  at- 
tain it  (how  few  do!),  usually 
Aiakes  us  so  giddy  we  are  not 
aware  until  we  touch  the  bottom 


of  the  ladder  again  how  quickly 
we  have  descended. 

Irene's  uttermost  at  this  junc- 
ture consists  of  running  about 
to  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen, 
and  that  is  very  soon  brought  to 
a  close  by  Mrs.  Si  John's  increas- 
ing weakness.  She  longs  to  ac- 
company her  daughter,  but  she 
cannot  accomplish  it,  and  the 
girl's  solitary  rambles  through 
picture  galleries  and  museums 
begin  only  too  soon  to  assume  the 
same  character  as  her  walks  in 
Bochefort  She  comes  to  under- 
stand that  the  companionship  she 
needs  is  something  more  than  is 
to  be  found  in  a  strange  crowd; 
it  must  be  an  active  conversational 
presence — something  that  shall 
barter  bright  thoughts  for  her 
dull  ones,  and  force  her  to  exert 
her  intellectual  powers.  A  real 
wholesome  want  seldom  arises  in 
this  world  without  the  possibility 
of  gratifying  it.  In  a  few  days 
Irene  finds  the  companion  ready 
to  hand.  • 

She  returns  one  afternoon  to 
the  hotel,  after  having  permitted 
her  feverish  imi^gination  to  hold 
converse  for  hours  with  the  &n- 
tastio  horrors  of  Wiertz,  and  dis- 
turbs her  mother  in  the  midst  of 
a  conversation  with  a  stranger — 
a  gentleman  of  about  fifty,  or  per- 
haps a  few  years  older — ^whom 
Irene  has  never  seen  before. 

She  stands  at  the  door  for  a 
moment  irresolute,  uncertain 
whether  to  enter  or  retreat,  but 
Mrs.  St.  John  catches  sight  of  her. 

'Irene,  my  darling!'  she  ex- 
claims. 'I  am  so  glad  you  are 
come  home— only  think!  This 
gentleman  is  your  nearest  relation 
on  your  dear  father's  side— his 
cousin,  Colonel  Mordaunt;  isn't 
it  wonderfaJL  that  we  should  have 
met  each  other  here  ?' 


(^Tohe  continued,) 
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THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 

CO-OPERATION  AND  THE  WEST-END  TRADBSXEN— CUBBENT  SCANDALS— RUVOUBED 
EXTENSION  OF  THE  DIYOBGE  ACTS — FOBSTEB'S  LIFE  OF  CHABLE8  DICKENS — 
'CBOMWELL'  at  the  queen's  theatre — ^ENaUBH  DBAHATIO  LITEBATUBS — 
AN  INTEBCEPTED  LETIEB. 


EAELT  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember last  year^  a  sort  of 
indignation  meeting  was  held  in 
London,  composed  of  some  six 
iiundied  retail  tradesmen.  Sir 
Thomas  Chambers,  Q.G.,  being  in 
the  chair.  The  object  which 
brought  these  excellent  people  to- 
gether was  the  wholesale  dennn- 
ciation  of  the  Oiyil  Service  Go- 
operatiye  Stores,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  there  was  an 
OYcrwhelming  nnanimity  of  senti- 
ment apparent  in  this  imposing 
^thering.  One  and  all  con- 
nlemned,  without  reserre,  the  ware- 
house in  the  Haymarket,  and  the 
chairman,  by  some  process  of  rea- 
fioning  which,  let  us  hope,  he  will 
take  ,an  early  opportunily  of  ex- 
plaining in  his  ph&ce  in  Parlia- 
ment, found  himself  compelled  to 
describe  the  co-operatiye  system 
.as  carried  on  by  the  ciyil  serrants 
sa  simply  'fraudulent  trading/ 
The  first  impression  created  on 
•the  mind  of  the  ordinary  reader 
was,  that  the  common  sense  of  the 
Common  Seijeant  was  engaged  in 
bringing  the  object  of  the  meeting 
to  a  reductio  ad  ahaurdum,  for  in 
no  other  way  did  it  semn  possible 
io  account  for  his  characterizing 
purchase  in  the  cheapest  market 
in  such  a  manner ;  but  on  further 
•reflection,  there  was  no  escape 
from  the  conyiction  that  the 
learned  chairman  leally  meant 
what  he  said,  and  that  his  au- 
•dience  entirely  agreed  with  him. 
A  feeling  of  curiosity  superrened, 
which  gave  way  to  a  gasping 
amazement,  when  the  reader  came 
to  understand  that  the  meeting 
actually  gave  as  its  opinion,  that, 
in  this  matter  of  Ciyil  Seryice 
Oo-operation,     the     Goyemment 


ought,  in  bounden  duty,  to  inter- 
fere! The  Goyemment,  that  is, 
ought  to  prohibit  its  employ^ 
from  combining  together  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  certain  ne- 
cessaries of  life  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
possible!  It  is  certainly  some- 
what startling  to  hear  such  a  doc- 
trine coolly — or,  perhaps,  one 
ought* to  say  hotly — ^projiounded 
in  these  days  of  recognised  trades- 
unionism  ;  and  we  naturally  *  ex- 
pect that  some  unanswerable 
arguments  can  be  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  so  astonishing  a  proposi- 
tion. We  find,  howeyer,  that  the 
reasons  do  not  go  beyond  the 
statement  of  the  fact  that  a  for- 
midable competition  has  been 
started,  and  that  certain  retail 
tradesmen  find  there  is  a  woftQ 
falling  off  in  their  hitherto  ample 
profits.  >  Competition,  howeyer, 
is  not  unusually  attended  with 
some  such  results,  and  we  cannot 
refuse  to  be  aware  that  it  is  not 
a  bad  thing  to  break  down  mono- 
polies, from  which  the  general 
public  is  inyariably  the  sufferer. 
Now,  '  fraudulent  trading '  is  a 
strong  expression,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Ghambera  endeayours  to  justify 
his  language  by  saying  that  all 
honest  trading  must  show  a  '  liy- 
ing  profit.'  Well,  the  few  co-ope- 
ratiye societies  do  not  trade  at  a 
loss,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from 
their  published  lepoiiB,  and  we 
may  safely  say  that  they  would 
cease  to  exist  if  they  were  not 
profitable  to  the  persons  interested 
in  maintaining  them ;  so  we  need 
not  distress  ourselyes  about  the 
use  of  a  term  which  probably  does 
more  harm  to  the  reputation  of 
the  gentleman  who  employed  it 
than  to  those  whose  cause  he  de- 
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aired  to  damage.  But  we  are 
further  told  that  the  whole  thing 
is  abominably  un£Bur.  Beally^  it 
is  almoat  imposaible  to  listen 
patiently  to  such  an  aaaeHion.  It 
is  bad  enongh  to  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  oommiflsion  to  a  broker  if 
we  wish  to  bny  or  sell  shares  in  a 
railway  or  any  other  joint-stock 
enterprise,  and  to  haTc  an  attor- 
ney's bill  if  we  desire  counsel's 
opinion  on  points  of  law,  but  we 
really  cannot  tolerate  bdng  told 
that  we  are  not  to  buy  our  gro- 
ceries and  proTisions  except 
through  the  medium  of  a  retail 
dealer.  May  we  ask  how  our 
grocer  supplies  his  own  family? 
Does  he  give  the  same  price  that 
he  charges  his  customers  with, 
for  his  own  soap  and  candles  ?  Is 
there  no  such  thing  as  'trade 
price?*  Does  any  one  suppose 
that  the  bookseller's  wife  pays 
81«.  6<{.  for  a  three  -  yolumed 
novel?  Does  the  wine-merchant 
pay  four-and-twenty  shillings  per 
dozen  for  the  Medoc  he  consumes 
at  his  own  table?  We  all  know 
perfectly  well  what  the  answer  to 
these  questions  must  be ;  and  we 
are  slowly  beginning  to  see  that, 
by  a  little  management,  we  may 
honestly  contrive  to  keep  the  pro- 
fits in  our  own  pockets,  instead  of 
handing  them  over  to  the  shop- 
keeper. In  short,  we  hare  learned 
by  plain  facts  that  the  retail 
trade  is,  in  the  aggregate,  a  lucra- 
tiye  one,  and,  stimulated  by  the 
force  of  example,  we,  the  public, 
are  conmiencing  to  trade  for  our 
families  upon  our  own  account; 
and  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that  we 
decline  to  make  use  of  the  agency 
of  the  shopkeeper. 

Now,  while  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  this  gradually  strength- 
ening position  of  common  sense 
and  economic  qualities  must  be  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  trades- 
men, we  are  compelled  to  deny 
that  we  see  in  it  anything  im- 


moral or  uniair.    A  grocer  has  no 
more  right  to  complain  of  a  co- 
operatire  association  than  he  has 
of  a  riral  grocer.     He  has  no 
right  whaterer  to  say  to  his  cus- 
tomers, '  You  must  buy  at  my  shop, 
and  it  is  extremely  unfair  of  you 
to  go  straight  into  the  wholesale 
market ;  you  must  gire  a  certain 
price  for  the  articles  I  sell,  and  it 
is  dishonest  of  you  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  same  articles  at  a 
cheaper  rate.'     I  put  aside  the 
special    arguments  used   against 
the  Ciyil  Servants'  Societies,  for» 
whatever  they  may  say,  it  is  ob- 
viously the  entire  system  against 
which  the  retail  tradesmen  are  up 
in  arms.    There  can  be  no  man* 
ner  of  doubt  that  these  persons 
are  suffering  severely;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  many  of 
them  are  only  just  beginning  to 
feel  the  sore.    But  surely  they,  of 
all  people,  ought  to  be  aware  that, 
in  matters  of  pure  business,  of 
simple  <}uestions  of  supply  and 
demand,  there  can  be  no  room  for 
sentiment    It  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  their  arguments  might 
have  been  used  with  equal  force 
on  behalf  of  coach-proprietors  and 
hotel-keepers  as  against  the  intro- 
duction of  railways ;  and  we  know 
how  violently  the  use  of  machinery 
was  at  first  opposed  in  manufac- 
turing districts.    Social  improve- 
ments are  ever  on  the  march,  and 
the    reign    of  tradesmen's    large 
profits  is  drawing  to  its    close; 
the  Nemesis  of  long  prices  and 
long  credits  is  at  hand.     Co-ope- 
ration simply  means  catik  dawn^ 
and  if  tradesmen  had  always  stuck 
to  this  simple  rule,  they  would 
not    have    brought    about    this 
gigantic  competition  which  now 
threatens  them  with  annihilation ; 
nor  would  their  mistaken  system 
have    induced    them     to  charge 
prices  by  means    of   which  the 
honest  and  frugal  customers  have 
been  made  to  pay  for  the  sins  oi 
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the  dishoneBt  and  eztraTBgant. 
Let  them  lay  this  well  to  heart 
when  they  hold  their  next  meet- 
ing nnder  the  presidency  of  the 
(apparently)  sympathising  Sir 
Thomas  Chambers.  And  if  any 
one  should  be  tempted  to  exclaim 
that  it  is  no  nse  'crying  over 
spUt  milk/  I  trust  that  the  chair- 
man will  have  sufficient  wit  to 
reply  that  if  people  do  not  ory 
oyer  spilt  milk^  they  will  be  pretty 
certain  to  spill  more.  Go-opera- 
tion is  no  unimportant  item  in 
the  Talk  of  the  Town  in  days  like 
these,  when  prices  haye  risen  to 
an  unparallelled  height  We,  the 
customers,  haye  attained  the  know- 
ledge that  tradesmen  haye  made 
large  fortunes  out  of  us,  and  we 
politely  request  them  to  try  some 
other  line  of  business,  for  we  must 
decline  to  pay  for  their  suburban 
residences  and  Sunday  banquets 
any  longer.  Our  tailor  driyes  us 
in  his  brougham  at  Brighton;  our 
haberdasher  turns  us  into  his 
showy  furniture  at  his  residence 
at  St  John's  Wood;  our  grocer 
drinks  us  in  his  champagne; 
our  butcher  eats  us  in  his  Welsh 
mutton;  our  greengrocer  finds  us 
tax  greener  than  the  pale  and 
flabby  yegetables  he  condescends 
to  supply  us  with;  our  milk- 
man giyes  us  liquid  the  sickliest 
oow  would  be  ashamed  to  own; 
our  wine-merchant  giyes  us  yin 
ordinaire,  and  makes  us  pay  for 
first  growth  bottled  at  the  Chat- 
teau;  and  our  coal-merchant— 
well,  I  cannot  trust  myself  to 
speak  of  him. 

Though  the  season  is  only  just 
at  its  commencement,  the  tongue 
of  scandal  has  been  unusually 
busy,  and,  not  content  with  the 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases 
that  are  ready  to  satiate  its  un- 
healthy appetite  in  the  Diyorce 
Court,  it  has  been  greedy  oyer  two 
or  three  other  tales,  which,  as 


their  scenes  are  laid  in  what  is 
termed  'high  life,'  are  surrounded 
with  a  more  piquant  flayour. 
Into  aU  details  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  follow  the  light  laugh 
of  gossip,  as  my  belief  in  blushes 
is  not  wholly  shattered  yet,  and 
my  respect  for  modesty  still  holds 
to  the  traditions  I  was  taught  in 
my  youth.  Yet,  as  I  am  a  plain 
speaker,  and  as  I  write  for  '  Lon- 
don Society,'  I  am  compelled  to 
say  that  such  scandals  as  are 
known  to  haye  recently  occurred 
are  something  more  than  disgrace- 
ful to  a  community  that  has 
hitherto  held  the  highest  position 
in  the  ciyilized  world.  From 
time  to  time  certain  outspoken  and 
scathing  articles  haye  appeared  in 
a  weekly  contemporary,  and  their 
eyident  object  has  been  assailed 
as  tending  to  cast  a  slur  on  the 
purity  of  English  maids  and  ma- 
trons, and  the  justice  of  their  ar- 
guments has  been  indignantly 
called  in  question.  Facts,  how* 
eyer,  are  proyerbially  stubborn 
things;  and  we  haye  found  our- 
selyes  reluctantly  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  glory  is  a  fiftlse 
one,  which  we  haye  been  accus- 
tomed to  shed  around  our  insular 
domestic  life,  tfor,  although  we 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  carry 
away  the  palm  of  yice  from  our 
neighbours  in  Paris,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  we  are  becoming 
dangerous  riyals,  and  that  the 
competition  at  the  shrine  of  Venus 
is  waxing  warm.  History  teaches 
us  that  an  age  of  unbounded 
luxury  and  self-indulgence  in  the 
annals  of  a  people  heralds  their 
decline  and  downfall,  and  let  us 
hope  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late, 
that  our  moralists  (if  we  haye  any) 
and  our  political  economists  (if  a 
single  practical  man  is  to  be  found 
among  them)  will  endeayour  to 
stay  the  tide  of  licentiousness  that 
threatens  now  to  oyerwhelm  us  in 
its  sweet  but  fatal  waye.     The 
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Titdated  tastes  of  the  lover  classes 
of  society  may  find  their  cure  in 
education;  but  the  corruption  of 
an  aristocracy  excites  a  reyolution 
as  its  remedy.  Unfortunately,  we 
haTe  had  recently  only  too  many 
•cogent  proofs  that  men  vhoee 
high  position,  and  social  acquire- 
ments, and  hereditary  wealth 
have  placed  them  in  a  position  to 
guide  and  govern,  have  cast  all 
exalted  principles  and  nobler  as- 
pirations to  the  winds,  and  have 
wasted  their  youth  in  immorality, 
their  patrimony  at  the  gaming- 
table and  on  the  race-course,  and 
their  intellects  in  champagne  and 
4>randy.  It  may  be  said  that  such 
men  are  few  and  far  between; 
but  the  world  will  argue  that 
these  are  just  the  few,  whose  ex- 
cesses haye  brought  them  noto- 
riety; that  there  are  many  of 
their  fellows  who  do  not  suffer 
their  passions  to  go  quite  so  &r, 
and  who  haye  the  wit  to  sin  with- 
out being  found  out  Let  the 
belief  once  gain  ground  that  those 
who,  by  their  birth,  rank,  riches, 
<and  education,  ought  to  be  the 
leaders  of  thought,  whose  leisure 
firom  actual  toil,  and  freedom  from 
pecuniary  anxieties,  fit  them  espe- 
cially for  pioneers  in  social  im- 
proyements  and  national  progress, 
-are  only  luxurious  and  spend- 
thrift Sybarites,  and  the  yoice  of 
millions  will  condemn  them  as  un- 
worthy children  of  fortune ;  and 
the  result  will  be  the  eruption  of 
^  volcano  that  will  bury  our 
social  Pompeii  in  its  inexorable 
lava.  Oh,  yes!  you  may  smile, 
igood,  comfortable  reader,  and  say 
that  all  this  is  common  'Daily 
Telegraph'  sort  of  gushing;  but 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  the 
writer  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears 
to  hear. 

It  is  rumoured  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Divorce  Act  may  soon 
be  looked  for.    It  is  tolerably  well 


known  in  certain  circles  that  if 
husband  and  wife  find  they  do 
not  get  on  so  well  together  as  in 
happier  hours  they  had  fondly 
anticipated,  the  getting  up  of  evi- 
dence whidi  will  satisfy  the  judge 
and  jury,  and  baffle  the  not  par- 
ticularly keen  vision  of  the  Queen's 
Proctor,  is  merely  a  matter  of 
money  and  a  temporary  notoriety. 
In  days  when  only  a  particular 
act  of  the  l^;islature  could  put 
asunder  those  whom  God  had 
joined  together,  a  divorce  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance;  but 
now  that  it  can  be  settled  as  easily 
as  any  disputed  contract  in  the 
courts  of  law,  we  are  beginning 
to  regard  it  as  the  sort  of  thing 
that  may  happen  to  anybody,  and 
to  wonder,  perhaps,  why  it  should 
not  be  more  easily  attainable. 
Darby  and  Joan  may  be  blessed 
with  equable  temperaments,  and 
may  find  no  difficulty  in  jogging 
side  by  side  along  the  rough  and 
rutted  roads  of  life ;  but  Jack  and 
Jill  may  find  out,  after  a  year  or 
two's  companionship,  that  they 
never  made  a  greater  mistake 
than  in  sealing  their  articles  of 
association,  and  may  feel  that 
their  company  ought  to  be  a 
limited  one,  as  their  liabilities  €u 
exceed  the  worth  of  their  re- 
spective shares.  In  fetct,  incom- 
patibility of  temperament  is  fiut 
rendering  their  joint  lives  into- 
lerable, and  they  see  no  issue  from 
their  troubles  save  by  the  com- 
mittal of  crime,  which  is  only 
punished  by  pecuniary  fine.  Our 
Divorce  Laws,  as  they  stand,  are 
simply  encouragements  to  break 
the  ^seventh  commandment;  and 
some  people  are  b^inning  to  say, 
what  they  have  long  thought,  viz. : 
that  if  we  are  to  have  divorce  at 
all,  we  ought  to  have  it  upon 
easier  conditions. 

Yes,  virtue  is  becoming  old- 
fashioned,  and  vice  wears  such 
gay  gilding,  that  the  world  is  in 
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danger  of  thinking  that  what  is 
new  is  best,  and  that  all  that 
glitters  is  gold ;  that  the  trials  of 
life  are  best  avoided,  and  that 
self-enjoyment  is  the  one  aim  and 
object  in  this  existence  of  three- 
score years  and  ten.  Sad  and 
dark  will  be  the  day  for  humanity 
when  we  have  entirely  divested 
onrselyes  of  our  mntnal  responsi- 
bilities, and  when  Society's  motto 
is,  '  Every  man  for  himself,  and 
Orod  for  none  of  ns !' 

Perhaps  no  better  antidote  for 
sach  poisonous  reflections  can  be 
found  than  in  perusing  the  two 
volumes  of  Mr.  Forster's  Life  of 
Dickens.  Critics  who  will  insist 
upon  finding  fault  with  something, 
have  complained  that  the  bic^ra- 
pher  comes  forward  much  too 
prominently  in  these  pages,  and 
that  the  reader  is  perpetually  re- 
minded that  the  compiler  of  the 
history  of  the  Life  of  Dickons  is  a 
sort  of  benevolent  Forster-brother, 
possessing  admirable  iaste  and 
tact,  turning  up  at  critical  mo- 
ments as  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  sensitive  and  hard-worked 
novelist.  Li  this  complaint  I 
am  not  disposed  to  join.  The 
man  who  has  had  a  keen  personal 
participation  in  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  the  author  of  '  Martin 
Ghuzzlewit'may  be  pardoned  for 
his  pride.  And,  inasmuch  as  the 
biography  is  chiefly  composed  of 
letters  to  the  biographer,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  Mr.  Forster  could 
have  suppressed  himself  as  com- 
pletely as  some  persons  appear  to 
wish.  Some  day,  perhaps,  an 
essay  will  be  written  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens, 
the  throe  greatest  novelists  of  our 
time;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
individual  opinion  of  the  future 
writer,  the  majority  of  readers 
will  probably  confess  that  Charles 
Dickens  has  most  completely  com- 


manded our  sympathies  and  en- 
gaged our  affections  ;  nor  is  it  a 
rash  prophecy  to  offer,  that  quo- 
tations from  his  writings  will  be- 
come as  frequent  and  as  enduring- 
as  quotations  from  Shakespeare. 
As  the  philosophic  poetry,  the 
grand  colouring,^  the  epigrammatic 
dialogue,  the  astounding  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind,  dis- 
played in  the  writings  of  the  first 
of  dramatists  will  stand  for  ever- 
more unrivalled ;  so,  probably,  no- 
novelist  will  ever  touch  our  hearts 
so  tenderly,  or  stir  our  sense  of 
humour  so  deeply,  as  he  who 
wrote  '  Martin  Chuzzlewit,' 
'  Dombey  and  Son,' '  David  Copper- 
field,'  and  '  The  Christmas  Carol.' 
Pecksniff,  Mark  Tapley,  Tom  Pinch, 
Mrs.  Gamp,  Montague  Tigg,  Joe- 
Bagstock,  Mrs.  Skewton,  Paul,. 
Micawber.  Peggotty,  and  Scrooge 
have  become  indeed  '  Household 
Words '  among  us,  and  long  may 
they  remain  so.  May  the  time 
never  come  when  the  honest  in- 
dignation that  shattered  shams, 
and  the  power  of  ridicule  that 
satirized  with  no  unnecessary  vi- 
tuperation the  follies  and  vices  of 
the  age,  shall  have  lost  its  power 
over  our  better  nature,  or  fail 
to  rouse  the  generous  passions  of 
our  hearts.  And  we  must  thank 
Mr.  Forster  for  having  so  carefully 
preserved  the  correspondence 
which  we  now  are  permitted  to* 
read  with  so  great  an  interest; 
for  not  only  does  it  let  us  into* 
the  secrets  of  the  master  mind, 
but  it  enables  us  to  re-read  our 
favourite  passages  with  fresh 
lights  and  invigorated  sympathies. 
And  when  Mr.  Forster's  task  is 
completed,  we  shall  know  and 
appreciate  the  terrible  toil  from 
which  we,  so  unthinkingly,  have 
reaped  such  wonderful  amuse- 
ment. 

Last  month  I  had  occasion  to- 
offer  a  few  observations  upon  Mr.. 
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W.  G.  WaiB'  play,  '  Charles  1/  as 
repreflented  at  the  Lyoenm  Theatre. 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  now  neglect 
to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Colonel 
A.  B.  Bicharda*  drama,  entitled 
'  Cromwell/  produced  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  towards  the  dose 
of  last  year.  This  play  was  pub- 
lished some  time  before  it  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  substantial 
form  upon  the  stage,  and  the 
oopies  that  went  the  usual  literary 
round  found  decided  &your  in 
their  critics'  eyes.  In  ftct,  the 
play  was  so  well  spoken  of,  and 
so  many  regrets  were  publicly 
made  that  so  excellent  a  piece  had 
not  been  seised  upon  by  any 
London  manager,  and  dramatically 
represented  for  the  benefit  of  pay- 
ing and  appteciatiye  audiences, 
that  we  cannot  feel  any  astonish- 
ment at  its  production  by  the 
energetio  and  enterprising,  if  not 
always  snccessfal,  management  of 
the  Queen's  Theatre.  Indeed,  if 
we  might  belieye  all  we  were  told 
by  Colonel  Bachards'  critics,  we 
might  be  pardoned  for  supposing 
ttiat  the '  coming  man '  had  arriyed 
at  last,  and  that  from  the  date 
of  his  adyent  a  dramatic  renais- 
sance might  be  looked  for.  With 
deep  and  unAaigned  regret,  I  am 
oompelled  to  say  that  play-goers 
haye  been  bitterly  disappointed. 
Putting  aside  all  silly  sentiment- 
alism,  either  on  behalf  of  im- 
periaUsts  or  republicans,  we  may 
ayer  that '  Cromwell '  at  the  Queen's 
is  as  dull  as  '  Charles  L'  at  the 
Lyceum.  Both  plays  haye  the 
same  unfortunate  defect  From 
scene  to  scene,  and  from  act  to 
act,  no  interest  whateyer  is  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  spectators.. 
While  we  willingly  and  most  un- 
grudgingly allow  that  both  plays 
are  remarkable  for  their  literary 
qualities,  we  must  unhesitatingly 
aflSrm  that  neither  are  calculated 
to  win  for  their  authors  any  dis- 
tinguished place  among  our  Eng- 


lish dramatists.  Both  exhibit  a 
total  want  of  constructiye  ability, 
and  ignorance  of  stage  require- 
ments. Both  plays  lack  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  story  which  can 
hold  the  attention  of  the  spec- 
tators; both  are  composed  of  scenes 
which,  attractiye  as  they  may  be 
of  themselyes,  are,  in  &ct,  wholly 
unconnected  with  each  other.  The 
production  of  '  Cromwell '  was  un- 
doubtedly looked  forward  to  with 
no  ordinary  amount  of  interest 
in  certain  circles,  as  it  was  expected 
that  the  character  of  a  man  whom 
half  the  world  regards  as  a  hero 
would  be  redeemed  from  the  low 
position  into  which  the  author  of 
the  play  at  the  Lyceum  had  cast 
him.  It  was  belieyed,  possibly  it 
was  hoped,  that  the  arch  rebel 
might  be  made  to  command  our 
sympathies  as  fully  as  the  so-called 
martyr-king,  and  that  the  yirtues 
of  the  patriotic  brewer  might  be 
demonstrated  as  against  the  head- 
strong follies  of  the  hereditary 
monarch.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
deny  that  such  expectations  may 
be  fulfilled  by  a  quiet  perusal  of 
Colonel  Richuds'  play  as  origin- 
ally published ;  but,  as  it  happens, 
that  play  becomes  a  yery  different 
thing  when  represented  upon  the 
stag&  Not  for  one  moment  would 
I  depreciate  the  yery  excellent 
acting  of  Mr.  George  Rlgnold  in 
the  character  of  the  Protector — 
that  talented  and  rising  actor  did 
all  for  the  part  that  it  was  possible 
to  do ;  but  still  the  Cromwell  that 
he  gaye  us  was  not  the  Cromwell 
of  our  idea&  Nor  should  I  wish 
Mr.  Bignold  for  one  moment  to 
suppose  that  I  am  drawing  an 
inyidiouB  comparison  between  him 
and  Mr.  Irying,  when  I  say  that 
his  'Cromwell'  is  not  so  satis- 
factory as  Mr.  Irying's  'Charles.' 
But  it  is  a  compliment  to  Crom- 
well to  say  that  he  is  by  no  means 
as  easily  within  the  actor's  reach 
as  Charles ;  so  let  Mr.  Bignold,  if 
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he  is  inelined  to  be  dispirited  by 
the  aasertions  of  newspaper  critics 
that  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
'creating'  a  part,  consider  that 
no  one  has  yet  trinmphed  where 
he  has  fiuled ;  and  he  may  draw 
some  comfort  from  the  reflection 
that  Colonel  Baohards  did  not 
write  up  the  part  for  him,  as  Mr. 
Wills  wrote  up  '  Oharles '  for  Mr. 
Irving. 

The  production  and  success  of 
these  two  plays — inadequate,  from 
a  dramatic  point  of  view,  as  they 
unquestionably    are — afford    no  . 
small  amount  of  comfort  to  the 
play-goer   who    delights    in    the 
ezhibil^on  of  literary  skill.    I  do 
not  complain  of  sensational  effects, 
for  they  are  thoroughly  legitimate, 
and  can  boast  the  most  ancient 
precedents  in  their  justification; 
all  that  we  ask  is  that  the  dia- 
logue by  which  they  are  surrounded 
shall    be    something  more    than 
merely  commonplace.    We  require 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  dramatic 
author  has  greater  objects  in  view 
than  striking  incidents,  and  the 
formation  of  a  tableau  upon  which 
the  act  drop  may  descend  amid 
the  applause  of  an  unreflecting 
pit  and  gallery.    We  think  that, 
in  return  for  the  high  prices  of 
admission    which    we    pay,     we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  we 
are  to  have  some  dialogue  worth 
listening  to  over  and  aboye  the 
'  situations '  we  haye  to  contem- 
plate.    English  dramatic  writers 
— it  is  strange  to  say  so  of  a  nation 
essentially  undramatic — haye  long 
held  a  high  position  in  dramatic 
literature,  and  we  may  be  excused 
if  we  express  a  fear  that  their 
position  is  somewhat  lower  nowa- 
days than  it  ought  to  be.    Is  it 
absolute  want  of  originality,  or 
merely  laziness,  that  induces  our 
authors  to  look  so  much  to  Paris  ? 
The  latter  excuse,  let  us  hope ;  and 
so    let    London    and    provincial 
audiences  encourage    home   pro- 


duce, and,  in  spite  of  free  trade 
principles — a  little  too  free  in 
literary  matters,  perhaps — give 
warm  and  honest  welcome  to  all 
who  desire  to  reyive  the  literature 
of  the  English  stage. 

I  picked  up  the  following  letter 
the  other  day  in  Fall  Mall.  As  I 
haye  no  means  of  disooyering  tho 
owner  by  any  interior  evidence,  I 
think  I  had  better  set  it  forth 
in  extenw,  so  that  the  writer  or 
recipient  may  recognize  and  claim. 

'  Dbah  Pitz, 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  wo 
are  so  confoundedly  haid-worked 
just  now  that  there  isn't  a  chance 
of  my  being  able  to  get  leave  for 
a  day  or  two,  or  I  should  much 
like  to  have  a  pop  at  the  rabbits 
and  a  run  with  the  Duke.  '  Not 
that  there's  really  anything  very 
pressing  on  hand,  but  the  chief  is 
positively  alarmed  about  the  anti- 
co-operative    agitation!    I'm  not 
joking — ^it's  a  positive  fact    We 
always   knew  he    was    rather  a 
duffer,  but  we  had  good  hopes  of 
him,  and  never  thought  that  it 
would  come  to  this.    I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  question  was 
discussed  at  the  Cabinet  last  week. 
Lowe,  of  course,  said  it  was  all 
d — d  nonsense,  and  that  nobody 
but  a  jumping  idiot  would  even 
yenture  to  hint  at  even  a  sug^ 
gestion  of  l^islative  action.   Glad- 
stone is  said  to  have  shook  his 
head  at  this,  and  murmured  some- 
thing about  the  unexplored  by- 
paths of  political  economy.    Per- 
haps he  was  thinking  of  the  grand 
co-operation    against    Troy,    and 
didn't  approve  of    the  principle 
which    led    to    some    gentlemen 
getting  inside  a  horse  and  riding 
into  Ilium.    However,  I  believe 
the  matter  was  adjourned  sine  die. 
What  bothers  them  all  so  is  the 
composition  of  the  Queen's  Speech 
for  the    opening  of   Parliament 
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There  isn't  a  single  member  of  the 
ministry,  in  the  Cabinet  and  out, 
that  hasn't  drafted  two  or  three, 
but  they  can't  find  one  which  will 
fit.  They  ave  all  dreadfully  afraid 
that  the  "Pall  Mall"  will  print 
its  own  and  pretend  it's  theirs,  as 
it  did  last  year.  They  will  haTe 
to  say  something  about  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Licensing  Act,  and 
Local  Taxation,  but  what  worries 
them  most  is  an  Irish  Education 
Bill.  They  can't  very  well  shirk 
it  this  session.  They  know  pretty 
well  what  they  ought  to  do,  but 
they  daren't  do  it  Between  you 
and  me,  Fitz,  I  never  saw  such  a 
want  of  pluck  as  is  exhibited  by 
the  administration  of  this  celestial 
empire.  I  know  that  they  want 
to  make  a  Jonah  of  Ayrton,  but 
the  chief  says  he  won't  pacify 
either  storm  or  whale,  and  it's 
better  to  stick  to  the  old  love,  if 
you're  not  sure  of  being  on  with 
the  new.  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  the  chief  is  rather  afraid,  if 
Ayrfon  is  thrown  to  the  whale  as 
a  Jonah,  he  himself  will  be  thrown 
as  a  tub.  The  Premier,  I  fancy, 
is  rather  indifferent,  on  the  whole ; 
he  firmly  believes  that  the  world 
can't  get  on  without  him,  and  that 
the  country  will  very  soon  find 
out  that  its  affairs  will  rapidly  go 
to  an  everlasting  smash  if  his 
position  is  trifled  with.  I  tell  you 
what,  old  fellow,  we  have  got  an 
awfully  weak-kneed  lot  in  Parlia- 
ment just  now.  We  want  some 
new  blood  in  the  stock,  and  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  at  the 
next  election  we  shall  get  it  I 
can't  help  thinking  that  the  British 
elector  is  a  very  tame  and  long- 
suffering  sort  of  animal.  At  the 
same  time,  I  fear  that  he  is  ex- 
tremely unreflecting,  and  is  too 
lazy  to  go  into  details  as  to  the 
real  fitness  and  capability  of  the 
individual  he  chooses  to  represent 
him  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmons. 


Once  upon  a  time  I  used  to  wonder 
why  the  election  agents  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  pull  the  wires 
all  over  the  country  don't  go  iu 
for  seats  themselves,  and  upon 
one  occasion  I  ventured  to  suggest 
this  to  a  veteran  among  them. 
"No,  no!  Thank  God,  I  have  not 
fallen  so  low  as  that  yet!"  was 
his  pious  reply.  Think  of  this, 
my  excellent  Fitz,  before  you  suffer 
yourself  to  yield  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  your  noble  relatives  who, 
you  have  told  me,  are  anxious  that 
you  should  become  a  legislator 
for  your  country.  Remember  also 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  merely 
means  increased  profits  in  the 
pockets  of  the  lawyers,  in  spite  of 
the  maxim,  Inierett  rei  pMiooR  ui 
9ii  finis  litium  (I  hope  the  quota- 
tion is  grammatically  correct;  it 
was  "tunded"  into  me  at  some 
early  period  of  my  career).  Was 
it  not  Talleyrand  who  said  that 
language  was  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  thoughts? 
A  study  of  our  statute  books,  and 
a  perusal  of,  say  a  thousand  or  so 
of  our  law  reports,  will  amply 
justify  the  epignunmatio  remark. 

'What  a  long  letter  I  have 
written  to  you  I  I  suppose  a  West- 
End  tradesman  would  say  that  I 
am  wasting  public  time.  Well, 
I  will  try  and  make  it  up  to  him 
by  now  lunching  at  a  public-house. 
I  wonder  if  the  said  tradesman 
thinks  I  am  wasting  public  money 
when  I  pay  my  tailor's  bill?  Ill 
make  it  up  to  him  again,  and  let 
the  little  account  stand  over  a 
little  longer ;  for,  of  course,  I  can't 
do  that  sort  of  thing  at  the  Go- 
operative. 

'  Tours,  as  long  as  possible. 

'  Jack  T.' 

'Fitz'  or  'Jack  T.'  can  have 
the  original  of  the  above  (after 
paying  all  expenses)  on  application 
to  theirs  very  truly, 
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HE  told  her  he  had  come  to 
thank  her  for  her  great 
Ikindness,  and  to  accept  the  offer. 

She  sighed.  'I  hoped  it  was 
i»  decline  it.  Think  of  the  misery 
of  separation,  both  to  you  and 
her.' 

'  It  will  be  misery.  But  we  are 
jiot  happy  as  it  is :  and  she  can- 
Jiot  bear  poverty.  Nor  is  it  fair 
she  should,  when  I  can  giye  her 
•«very  comfort,  by  just  playing  the 
•man  for  a  year  or  two.*  He  then 
told  Lady  Cicely  there  were  more 
reasons  than  he  chose  to  mention : 
go  he  must,  and  would ;  and  he 
.implored  her  not  to  let  the  affair 
drop.  In  short,  he  was  sad  but 
xesolyed,  and  she  found  she  must 
go  on  with  it,  or  break  faith  with 
him.  She  took  her  desk,  and  wrote 
.a  letter  concluding  the  bargain 
for  him.  She  stipulated  for  half 
the  year's  fee  in  advance.  She 
read  Br.  Staines  the  letter. 

'You  are  a  friend!'  said  he. 
'  I  should  never  have  ventured  on 
that :  it  will  be  a  godsend  to  my 
.poor  Bosa.  Tou  will  be  kind  to 
her  when  I  am  gone  ?' 

'  I  will.' 

'  So  will  Uncle  Philip,  I  think. 
J  will  see  him  before  I  go,  and 
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shake  hands.  He  has  been  a  good 
friend  to  me ;  but  he  was  too  hard 
upon  her ;  and  I  could  not  stand 
that.' 

Then  he  thanked  and  blessed 
her  again,  with  the  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  left  her  more  disturbed 
and  tearful  than  she  had  ever 
been  since  she  grew  to  woman. 
'  Oh,  cruel  Poverty !'  she  thought : 
'  that  such  a  man  should  be  torn 
from  his  home,  and  thank  me  for 
doing  it — all  for  a  little  money — 
and  here  are  we  poor  commonplace 
creatures  rolling  in  it.' 

Staines  hurried  home,  and  told 
his  wife.  She  clung  to  him  con- 
vulsively, and  wept  bitterly;  but 
she  made  no  direct  attempt  to 
shake  his  resolution :  she  saw,  by 
his  iron  look,  that  she  could  only 
afflict,  not  turn  him. 

Next  day  came  Lady  Cicely  to 
see  her.  Lady  Cicely  was  very 
uneasy  in  her  mind,  and  wanted 
to  know  whether  Bosa  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  separation. 

Bosa  received  her  with  a  forced 
politeness  and  an  icy  coldness  that 
petrified  her.  She  could  not  stay 
long  in  face  of  such  a  reception. 
At  parting,  she  said,  sadly,  '  Tou 
look  on  me  as  an  enemy.' 
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'What  elfle  can  you  expect, 
when  you  part  my  hnsband  and 
me  ?'  said  Bosa,  with  quiet  stern- 
ness. 

'I  meant  well/  said  Lady 
Oicely,  sorrowfully;  'hnt  I  wish 
I  had  never  interfered.' 

'  So  do  1/  and  she  began  to  cry. 

Lady  Cicely  made  no  answer. 
She  went  quietly  away,  hanging 
her  head  sadly. 

Bosa  was  unjust,  but  she  was  not 
rude  nor  Tulgar;  and  Lady  Cicely's 
temper  was  so  well  governed,  that 
it  never  blinded  her  heart  She 
withdrew,  but  without  the  least 
idea  of  quarrelling  with  her 
afflicted  friend,  or  abandoning  her. 
She  went  quietly  home,  and  wrote 
to  Lady  ,  to  say  that  she 

should  be  glad  to  receive  Dr. 
Staines's  advance  as  soon  as  con- 
venient, since  Mrs.  Staines  would 
have  to  make  fresh  arrangements, 
and  the  money  might  be  useful. 

The  money  was  forthcoming 
directly.  Lady  Cicely  'brought  it 
to  Dear  Street,  and  handed  it  to 
Dr.  Staines.  His  eyes  sparkled  at 
the  sight  of  it. 

'Give  my  love  to  Bosa,'  said 
she,  softly,  and  out  her  visit  very 
short. 

Staines  took  the  money  to  Bosa, 
and  said, '  See  what  our  best  friend 
has  brought  us.  Tou  shall  have 
four  hxmdred,  and  I  hope,  after 
the  bitter  lessons  you  have  had, 
you  will  be  able  to  do  with  that 
for  some  months.  The  two  hxm- 
dred I  shall  keep,  as  a  reserve 
fund  for  you  to  draw  on.' 

'  No,  no  I'  said  Bosa.  '  I  shall 
go  and  live  with  my  father,  and 
never  spend  a  penny.  Oh,  Chris- 
tie, if  you  knew  how  I  hate  my- 
self for  the  folly  that  is  parting 
us  I  Oh,  why  don't  they  teach  girls 
Sense,  and  Money,  instead  of  music, 
and  the  globes?' 

But  Christopher  opened  a  bank- 
ing account  for  her,  and  gave  her 
a  cheque-book,  and  entreated  her 


to  pay  everything  by  cheque,  and 
run  no  bills  whatever;  and  she 
promised.  He  also  advertised  th» 
Bijou,  and  put  a  bill  in  the  win- 
dow: 'The  lease  of  this  house, 
and  the  furniture,  to  be  sold.' 

Bosa  cried  bitterly  at  sight  of 
it,  thinking  how  high  in  hope* 
they  were,  when  they  had  their 
first  dinner  there,  and  also  when 
she  went  to  her  first  sale  to  buy 
the  furniture  cheap. 

And  now  everything  moved 
with  terrible  rapidity.  The  '  Am- 
phitrite'  was  to  sail  from  Ply- 
mouth in  five  days;  and,  mean- 
time, there  was  so  much  to  be 
done,  that  the  days  seemed  to 
gallop  away. 

Dr.  Staines  forgot  nothing. 
He  made  his  will  in  duplicate, 
leaving  all  to  his  wife;  he  left 
one  copy  at  Doctors'  Commons 
and  another  with  his  lawyer :  in- 
ventoried all  his  furniture  and 
effects  in  duplicate,  too:  wrote  to 
Uncle  Philip,  and  then  called  on 
him,  to  seek  a  reconciliation. 
Unfortunately,  Dr.  Philip  was  in 
Scotland.  At  last,  this  sad  pair 
went  down  to  Plymouth  together, 
there  to  meet  Lord  Tadcaster  and 
go  on  board  H.M.S.  '  Amphitrite,'' 
lying  at  anchor  at  Hamoaze,  under 
orders  for  the  Australian  Station. 

They  met  at  the  Inn,  as  ap- 
pointed; and  sent  word  of  their 
arrival  on  board  the  frigate,  ask- 
ing to  remain  on  shore  till  the  last 
minute. 

Dr.  Staines  presented  his  pa- 
tient to  Bosa;  and  after  a  little 
while,  drew  him  apart,  and  ques- 
tioned him  professionally.  He- 
then  asked  for  a  private  room. 
Here  he  and  Bosa  really  took 
leave;  for  what  could  the  poor 
things  say  to  each  other  on  a. 
crowded  quay?  He  begged  her 
forgiveness,  on  his  knees,  for  hav- 
ing once  spoken  harshly  to  her, 
and  she  told  him,  with  passionate 
sobs,  he  had  never  spoken  harshly 
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to    her;    her    folly    it  was  had 
parted  them. 

Poor  wretches!  they  clung  to- 
gether with  a  thousand  tows  of 
loYe  and  constancy.  They  were 
to  pray  for  each  other  at  the  same 
hours :  to  think  of  some  kind  word 
or  loYing  act,  at  other  stated 
hours ;  and  so  they  tried  to  fight 
with  their  suffering  minds  against 
the  cruel  separation :  and  if  either 
should  die,  the  other  was  to  liye 
wedded  to  memory,  and  neyer 
listen  to  love  from  other  lips: 
but  no !  God  was  pitifol ;  he  would 
let  them  meet  again  ere  long,  to 
part  no  more.  They  rocked  in 
each  other's  arms ;  they  cried  oyer 
each  other — ^it  was  pitiful. 

At  last  the  cruel  summons 
came;  they  shuddered,  as  if  it 
was  their  death-blow.  Christo- 
pher, with  a  &ce  of  agony,  was 
yet  himself,  and  would  haye  parted 
then:  and  so  best  But  Rosa 
could  not.  She  would  see  the 
last  of  him,  and  became  almost 
wild  and  yiolent  when  he  opposed 
it. 

Then  he  let  her  come  with  him 
to  Milbay  Steps;  but  into  the 
boat  he  would  not  let  her  step. 

The  ship's  boat  lay  at  the  steps, 
manned  by  six  sailors,  all  seated, 
with  their  oars  tossed  in  two  yer- 
tical  rows.  A  smart  middy  in 
charge  conducted  them,  and  Dr. 
Staines  and  Lord  Tadcaster  got 
in,  leaying  Bosa,  in  charge  of  her 
maid,  on  the  quay. 

'Shoye  off'— 'Down'  — 'Giye 
way.' 

Each  order  was  executed  so 
swiftly  and  surely  that,  in  as 
many  seconds,  the  boat  was  clear, 
the  oars  struck  the  water  with  a 
loud  splash,  and  the  husband  was 
shot  away  like  an  arrow,  and  the 
wife's  despairing  cry  rang  on  the 
stony  quay,  as  many  a  poor  wo- 
man's cry  had  rung  before. 

In  half  a  minute  the  boat  shot 
under  the  stem  of  the  Mgate. 


They  were  reoeiyed  on  the 
quarter-deck  by  Captain  BAmil- 
ton:  he  introduced  them  to  the 
officers — a  torture  to  poor  Staines, 
to  haye  his  mind  taken  for  a  single 
instant  from  his  wife— the  first 
lieutenant  came  aft,  and  reported, 
*  Beady  for  making  sail,  sir.' 

Staines  seized  the  excxuse,  rushed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  yessel, 
leaned  oyer  the  taffrail,  as  if  he 
would  fly  ashore,  and  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  his  beloyed  Bosa ; 
and  she  stretched  out^her  hands 
to  him.  They  were  so  near,  he 
could  read  the  expression  of  her 
face.  It  was  wild  and  troubled,  as 
one  who  did  not  yet  realize  the  ter- 
rible situation,  but  would  not  be 
long  first. 

'Hands  make  sail  —  way  a- 
LOFT — UP  akchob' — ^nuig  in  Chris- 
topher's ear,  as  if  in  a  dream. 
All  his  soul  and  senses  were  bent 
on  that  desolate  young  creature. 
How  young  and  amazed  her  loyely 
face!  Tet  this  bewildered  child 
was  about  to  become  a  mother. 
Eyen  a  stranger's  heart  might 
haye  yearned  with  pity  for  her: 
how  much  more  her  miserable 
husband's  1 

The  capstan  was  manned, 
and  worked  to  a  merry  tune 
that  struck  chill  to  the  be- 
reayed;  yards  were  braced  for 
casting,  anchor  hoye,  catted,  and 
fished,  sail  was  spread  with  amaz- 
ing swiftness,  the  ship's  head 
dipped,  and  slowly  and  gracefully 
paid  off  towards  the  Breakwater, 
and  she  stood  out  to  sea  under 
swiftly-swelling  canyas  and  a  light 
north-westerly  breeze. 

Staines  only  felt  the  motion: 
his  body  was  in  the  ship,  his  soul 
with  his  Bosa.  He  gazed,  he 
strained  his  eyes  to  see  her  eyes, 
as  the  ship  glided  from  England 
and  her.  While  he  was  thus  gaz- 
ing and  trembling  all  oyer,  up 
came  to  him  a  smart  second  lieu- 
tenant, with  a  brilliant  yoice  that 
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stmck  him  like  a'  sword,  '  CSap- 
tain's  orders  to  show  you  berths : 
please  choose  for  Lord  Tadcaster 
and  yourself.' 

The  man's  wild  answer  made 
the  young  officer  stare.  '  Oh,  sir ! 
not  now — try  and  do  my  duty 
when  I  have  quite  lost  her — ^my 
poor  wife — a  child — a  mother — 
there — sir — on  the  steps — there! 
—there !' 

Now,  this  officer  always  went  to 
sea  singing  'Oh  be  joyful.'  But 
a  strong  man's  agony,  who  can 
make  light  of?  It  was  a  revela- 
tion to  him;  but  he  took  it 
quickly.  The  first  thing  he  did, 
being  a  man  of  action,  was  to  dash 
into  his  cabin,  and  come  back 
with  a  short,  powerful  double  glass. 
'  There!'  said  he,  roughly,  but 
kindly,  and  shoved  it  into  Staines's 
hand.  He  took  it,  stared  at  it 
stupidly,  then  used  it,  without  a 
word  of  thanks,  so  wrapped  was 
he  in  his  anguish. 

This  glass  prolonged  the  misery 
of  that  bitter  hour.  When  Eosa 
could  no  longer  tell  her  husband 
from  another,  she  felt  he  was 
really  gone,  and  she  threw  her 
hands  aloft,  and  clasped  them 
above  her  head,  with  the  wild 
abandon  of  a  woman  who  could 
never  again  be  a  child;  and 
Staines  saw  it,  and  a  sharp  sigh 
burst  from  him,  and  he  saw  her 
maid  and  others  gather  round  her. 
He  saw  the  poor  young  thing  led 
away,  with  her  head  all  down,  as 
he  had  never  seen  her  before,  and 
supported  to  the  inn;  and  then 
he  saw  her  no  more. 

His  heart  seemed  to  go  out  of 
his  bosom  in  search  of  her,  and 
leave  nothing  but  a  stone  behind : 
he  hung  over  the  tafErail,  like  a 
dead  thing.  A  steady  foot-fall 
slapped  his  ear.  He  raised  his 
white  face  and  filmy  eyes,  said 
saw  Lieutenant  Fitzroy  marching 
to  and  fro  like  a  sentinel,  keeping 
everybody  away  from  the  mourner. 


with  the  steady,  resolute,  busi- 
ness-like face  of  a  man  in  whom 
sentiment  is  confined  to  action; 
its  phrases  and  its  flourishes  being 
literally  terra  incognita  to  the 
honest  fellow. 

Staines  staggered  towards  him, 
holding  out  both  hands,  and 
gasped  out  '  God  bless  you.  Hide 
me  somewhere — ^must  not  be  seen 
90 — got  duty  to  do — ^Patient — 
can't  do  it  yet — one  hour  to  draw 
my  breath — oh,  my  God,  my  Grod ! 
^-one  hour,  sir.  Then  do  my 
duty,  if  I  die — as  you  would.' 

Fitzroy  tore  him  down  into  his 
own  cabin,  shut  him  in,  and  ran 
to  the  first  lieutenant,  with  a  tear 
in  his  eye.  '  Can  I  have  a  sentry, 
sir?' 

'Sentry!    What  for?' 

'  The  Doctor — awfully  cut  up 
at  leaving  his  wife:  got  him  in 
my  cabin.  Wants  to  have  his  cry 
to  himself.' 

'  Fancy  a  fellow  crying  at  going 
to  sea!' 

'  It  is  not  that,  sir ;  it  is  leaving 
his  wife.' 

'  Well,  is  he  the  only  man  on 
board  that  has  got  a  wife  ?' 

'  Why  no,  sir.  It  is  odd,  now 
I  think  of  it  Perhaps  he  has 
only  got  that  one.' 

'  Curious  creatures,  landsmen,' 
said  the  first  lieutenant  '  How- 
ever, you  can  stick  a  marine 
there.' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  And  I  say,  show  the  youngster 
the  berths,  and  let  him  choose,  as 
the  Doctor's  aground.' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

So  Fitzroy  planted  his  marine, 
and  then  went  after  Lord  Tad- 
caster:  he  had  drawn  up  along- 
side his  comdn,  Captain  Hamilton. 
The  Captain,  being  an  admirer  of 
Lady  Cicely,  was  mighty  civil  to 
his  little  lordship,  and  talked  to 
him  more  than  was  his  wont  on 
the  quarter-deck;  for  though  he 
had  a  good  flow  of  conversation. 
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and  dispensed  with  ceremony 
in  his  cabin,  he  was  apt  to 
be  rather  short  on  deck.  How- 
eyer,  he  told  little  Tadcaster  he 
was  fortunate;  they  had  a  good 
start,  and,  if  the  wind  held,  might 
hope  to  be  clear  of  the  Chaimel  in 
twenty-fonr  hours.  '  You  will  see 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  about  four 
bells,'  said  he. 

'  Shall  we  go  out  of  sight  of 
land  altogether?'  inquired  his 
lordship. 

'  Of  course  we  shall,  and  the 
sooner,  the  better.'  He  then  ex- 
plained to  the  novice  that  the 
only  danger  to  a  good  ship  was 
from  the  land. 

While  Tadcaster  was  digesting 
this  paradox.  Captain  Hamilton 
proceeded  to  descant  on  the  beau- 
ties of  blue  water,  and  its  fine 
medicinal  qualities,  which,  he  said, 
were  particularly  suited  to  young 
gentlemen  with  bilious  stomachs : 
but  presently,  catching  sight  of 
Lieutenant  Fitzroy  standing  apart, 
but  with  the  manner  of  a  lieu- 
tenant not  there  by  accident,  he 
stopped,  and  said  ciyilly,  but 
sharply, '  Well  sir  ?' 

Fitzroy  came  forward  directly, 
sainted,  and*  said  he  had  orders 
from  the  first  lieutenant  to  show 
Lord  Tadcaster  the  berths.  His 
lordship  must  be  good  enough  to 

choose,    because  the  doctor 

couldn't. 

'  Why  not  ? 

'  Brought  to,  sir — for  the  pre- 
sent— by — ^well,  by  grief.' 

'Brought  to  by  Grief!  Who 
the  deuce  is  Grief  ?  No  riddles  on 
the  quarter-deck,  if  you  please,  sir.' 

'  Oh  no,  sir.  I  assure  you  he 
is  awfully  cut  up ;  and  he  is  hay- 
ing his  cry  out  in  my  cabin.' 

'  Haying  his  cry  out !  why,  what 
for?' 

'  Leaving  his  wife,  dr.' 

'  Oh,  is  that  all  ?' 

'Well,  I  don't  wonder,'  cried 
little  Tadcaster,  warmly.    '  She  is, 


oh,  so  beautiful!'  and  a  sudden 
blush  o'erspread  his  pasty  cheeks. 
'Why  on  earth  didn't  we  bring 
her  along  with  us  here  ?'  said  he, 
suddenly  opening  his  eyes  with 
astonishment  at  the  childish  omis- 
sion. 

'Why  indeed?'  said  the  Cap- 
tain, comically,  and  dived  below, 
attended  by  the  well-disciplined 
laughter  of  Lieutenant  Fitzroy, 
who  was  too  good  an  officer  not  to 
be  amused  at  his  captain's  jokes. 
Having  acquitted  himself  of  that 
duty — and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
one  sometimes — he  took  Lord 
Tadcaster  to  the  main-deck,  and 
showed  him  two  comfortable  sleep- 
ing-berths that. had  been  screened 
off  for  him  and  Dr.  Staines ;  one 
of  these  was  fitted  with  a  standing 
bed-place,  the  other  had  a  cot 
swung  in  it.  Fitzroy  offered  him 
the  choice,  but  hinted  that  he 
himself  preferred  a  cot. 

'  No,  thank  you,'  says  my  lord, 
mighty  drily. 

'  All  right,'  said  Fitzroy,  cheer- 
folly.  '  Take  the  other,  then,  my 
lord.' 

His  little  lordship  cocked  his 
eye  like  a  jackdaw,  and  looked 
i^ost  as  cunning.  'Tou  see,' 
said  he, '  I  have  been  reading  up 
for  this  voyage.' 

'  Oh,  indeed !  Logarithms  ?' 

'  Of  course  not.' 

'What  then?' 

'  Why,  "  Peter  Simple  *'— to  be 
sure.' 

'  Ah,  ha !'  said  Fitzroy,  with  a 
chuckle  that  showed  plainly  he 
had  some  delicious  reminiscences 
of  youthful  study  in  the  same 
quarter. 

The  little  lord  chuckled  too, 
and  put  one  finger  on  Fitzroy's 
shoulder,  and  pointed  at  the  cot 
with  another.  'Tumble  out  the 
other  side,  you  know — slippery 
hitches — cords  cut — down  you 
come  flop,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.' 
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Fitoroy^B  eye  flashed  merriment : 
bnt  only  for  a  moment  His 
coontenanoe  fell  the  next  'Lord 
bless  you/  said  he,  sorrowfully, 
*  all  that  game  is  OTer  now.  Her 
Migesty's  ship! — it  is  a  chnrch 
afloat.  The  service  is  going  to  the 
devil,  as  the  old  fogies  say.' 

'  Ain't  you  sorry  ?  says  the  little 
lord,  cocking  his  eye  again  just 
like  the  bird  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned. 

'  Of  conrse  I  am.' 

'  Then  Til  take  the  standing  bed.' 

'All  right  I  say,  yon  don't 
mind  the  Doctor  coming  down 
with  a  mn,  eh  ?' 

'  He  is  not  ill :  lam.  Heispaid 
to  take  care  of  me :  I  am  not  paid 
to  take  care  of  him,'  said  the  yonng 
lord,  sententionsly. 

'  I  understand,'  replied  Fitzroy, 
drily.  '  "Well,  every  one  for  himself, 
and  Providence  for  ns  all — as  the 
elephant  said  when  he  danced 
among  the  chickena' 

Here  my  lord  was  summoned  to 
dine  with  the  Captain.  Staines  was 
not  there;  but  he  had  not  for- 
gotten his  duty.  In  the  midst 
of  his  grief  he  had  written  a 
note  to  the  Captain,  hoping 
that  a  bereaved  husband  might 
not  seem  to  desert  his  post  if 
he  hid,  for  a  few  hours;  the 
sorrow  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
control.  Meantime  he  would  be 
grateful  if  Captain  Hamilton  would 
give  orders  that  Lord  Tadcaster 
should  eat  no  pastry,  and  drink 
only  six  ounces  of  claret,  other- 
wise he  should  feel  that  he  was 
indeed  betraying  his  trust. 

The  Captain  was  pleased  and 
touched  with  this  letter.  It  re- 
called to  him  how  his  mother 
sobbed  when  she  launched  her 
little  middy,  swelling  with  his 
first  cocked  hat  and  dirk. 

There  was  champagne  at  dinner, 
and  little  Tadcaster  began  to  pour 
out  a  tumbler.  'Hold  onl'  said 
Captain  Hamilton.    '  Tou  are  not 


to  drink  that ;'  and  he  quietly  re- 
moved the  tumbler.  '  Bring  him 
six  ounces  of  claret' 

While  they  were  weighing  the 
claret  with  scientific  precision, 
Tadcaster  remonstrated ;  and, 
being  told  it  was  the  Doctor's 
order,  he  squeaked  out, '  Confound 
him !  why  did  not  he  stay  with 
his  wife  ?--8he  is  beautiful.'  Nor 
did  he  give  it  up  without  a  struggle. 
'  Here's  hospitality  i'  said  he.  '  Six 
ounces!' 

Beoeiving  no  r^ly,  he  inquired 
of  the  third  lieutenant,  which  was 
generally  considered  the  greatest 
authority  in  a  ship — ^the  captain,  or 
the  doctor. 

The  third  lieutenant  answered 
not,  but  turned  his  head  away  and, 
by  violent  exertion,  succeeded  in 
not  splitting. 

'I'll  answer  that,'  said  Hamil- 
ton, politely.  '  The  captain  is  the 
highest  in  his  department,  and  the 
doctor  in  his :  now  Doctor  Staines 
is  strictly  within  his  department, 
and  will  be  supported  by  me  and 
my  oflicers.  Tou  are  bilious,  and 
epileptical,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
and  you  are  to  be  cured  by  diet 
and  blue  water.' 

Tadcaster  was  inclined  to  snivel  : 
however,  he  subdued  that  weak- 
ness, with  a  visible  effort,  and,  in 
due  course,  returned  to  the  charge. 
'How  would  you  look,'  quavered 
he, '  if  there  was  to  be  a  mutiny 
in  this  ship  of  yours,  and  I  was  to 
head  it? 

'Well,  I  should  look  sharp — 
hang  all  the  ringleaders  at  the 
yardarm,  clap  the  rest  under 
hatches,  and  steer  for  the  nearest 
prison.' 

'Oh!'  said  Tadcaster,  and  di- 
gested this  scheme  a  bit.  At  last 
he  perked  up  again,  and  made  his 
final  hit  '  Well,  I  shouldn't  care, 
for  one,  if  you  didn't  flog  us.' 

'In  that  case,'  said  Captain 
Hamilton,  'I'd flog  you — and  stop 
your  six  ounces.' 
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'  Then  cnrse  the  sea ;  that  is  all 
I  say.' 

'Why,  you  have  not  seen  it; 
you  have  only  seen  the  British 
Channel.'  It  was  Mr.  Fitzroy  who 
contributed  this  last  observation. 

After  dinner  all  but  the  Captain 
went  on  deck,  and  saw  the  Eddy- 
«tone  lighthouse  ahead  and  to  lee- 
ward. They  passed  it.  Fitzroy 
told  his  lordi^p  its  story,  and 
that  of  its  unfortunate  prede- 
cessors. Soon  after  this  Lord  Tad- 
caster  turned  in. 

Presently  the  Captain  observed 
a  change  in  the  thermometer, 
which  brought  him  on  deck.  He 
scanned  the  water  and  the  sky, 
and,  as  these  experienced  com- 
manders have  a  subtle  insight 
into  the  weather,  especially  in 
familiar  latitudes,  he  remarked  to 
the  first  lieutenant  that  it  looked 
rather  xmsettled ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  prudence,  ordered  a  reef  in  the 
topsails,  and  the  royal  yards  to  be 
fient  down.  Ship  to  be  steered  W. 
by  S.  This  done,  he  turned  in,  but 
told  them  to  call  him  if  there  was 
any  change  In  the  weather. 

During  the  night  the  wind  gra- 
dually headed ;  and  at  four  bells  in 
the  middle  watch  a  heavy  squall 
came  up  from  the  south-west. 

This  brought  the  Captain  on 
deck  again:  he  found  the  officer 
of  the  watch  at  his  post,  and  at 
work.  Sail  was  shortened,  and 
the  ship  made  snug  for  heavy 
weather. 

At  4  A.M.  it  was  blowing  hard, 
and,  being  too  near  the  French 
coast,  they  wore  the  ship. 

Now,  this  operation  was  bad  for 
little  Tadcaster.  While  the  vessel 
was  on  the  starboard  tack,  the  side 
kept  him  snug;  but,  when  they 
wore  her,  of  course  he  had  no  lee- 
board  to  keep  him  in.  The  ship 
^ve  a  lee  lurch,  and  shot  him 
clean  out  of  his  bunk  into  the 
middle  of  the  cabin. 

He  shrieked  and  shrieked,  with 


terror  and  pain,  till  the  Captain 
and  Staines,  who  were  his  nearest 
neighbours,  came  to  him,  and  they 
gave  him  a  little  brandy,  and  got 
him  to  bed  again.  Here  he  suf- 
fered nothing  but  violent  sea- 
sickness for  some  hours. 

As  for  Staines,  he  had  been 
swinging  heavily  in  his  cot ;  but 
such  was  his  mental  distress  that 
he  would  have  welcomed  sea-sick- 
ness, or  any  reasonable  bodily 
suffering.  He  was  in  that  state 
when  the  sting  of  a  wasp  is  a 
touch  of  comfort 

Worn  out  with  sickness,  Tad- 
caster  would  not  move.  Invited 
to  breakfast,  he  swore  fiGdntly,  and 
insisted  on  dying  in  -peace.  At 
last  exhaustion  gave  him  a  sort  of 
sleep,  in  spite  of  the  motion,  which 
was  violent,  for  it  was  now  blowing 
great  guns,  a  heavy  sea  on,  and 
the  great  waves  dirty  in  colour 
and  crested  with  raging  foam. 

They  had  to  wear  ship  again, 
always  a  ticklish  manoeuvre  in 
weather  like  this. 

A  tremendous  sea  struck  her 
quarter,  stove  in  the  very  port 
abreast  of  which  the  little  lord 
was  lying,  and  washed  him  clean 
out  of  bed  into  the  lee  scuppers, 
and  set  all  swimming  round 
him. 

Didn't  ,he  yell,  and  wash  about 
the  cabin,  and  grab  at  all  the 
chairs  and  tables  and  things  that 
drifted  about,  nimble  as  eels, 
avoiding  his  grasp. 

In  rushed  the  captain,  and  in 
staggered  Staines.  They  stopped 
his  '  voyage  au  tour  de  sa  chambre,' 
and  dragged  him  into  the  after 
saloon. 

He  clung  to  them  by  turns,  and 
begged,  with  many  tears,  to  be  put 
on  the  nearest  land ;  a  rock  would 
do. 

'Much  obliged,'  said  the  cap- 
tain: 'now  is  the  very  time  to 
give  rocks  a  wide  berth.' 

'A  dead  whale,  then — a  light- 
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house — ^anythibg  but  a  beast  of  a 
ship.' 

They  pacified  him  with  a  little 
brandy,  and  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  he  scarcely  opened  his 
mouth,  except  for  a  |  purpose  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  on.  We  can  trust 
to  our  terrestrial  readers'  personal 
reminiscences  of  lee  lurches, 
weather  rolls,  and  their  faithful 
concomitant 

At  last  they  wriggled  out  of 
the  Channel,  and  soon  after  that 
the  wind  abated,  and  next  day 
yeered  roxmd  to  the  northward, 
and  the  ship  sailed  almost  on  an 
even  keel.  The  motion  became  as 
heayenly  as  it  had  been  diabolical, 
and  the  passengers  came  on  deck. 

Staines  had  suffered  one  whole 
day  from  sea-sickness,  but  never 
complained.  I  belieye  it  did  his 
mind  more  good  than  harm. 

As  for  Tadcaster,  he  continued 
to  suifer,  at  interrals,  for  two  days 
more,  but,  on  the  fifth  day  out,  he 
appeared  with  a  little  pink  tinge 
on  his  cheek,  and  a  wolfish  appe- 
tite. Dr.  Staines  controlled  his 
diet  severely,  as  to  quality,  and, 
when  they  had  been  at  sea  just 
eleven  days,  the  physician's  heavy 
heart  was  not  a  little  lightened  by 
the  marvellous  change  in  him.  The 
unthinking,  who  believe  in  the 
drug  system,  should  have  seen 
what  a  physician  can  do  with  air 
amd  food,  when  circumstances  en- 
arble  him  to  enforce  the  diet  he 
enjoins.  Money  will  sometimes 
buy  even  health,  if  you  avoid 
drugs  entirely,  and  go  another  road. 

Little  Tadcaster  went  on  board, 
pasty,  dim-eyed,  and  very  subject 
to  fits,  because  his  stomach  was 
constantly  overloaded  with  indi- 
gestible trash,  and  the  blood  in 
his  brain-vessels  was  always  either 
galloping  or  creeping,  under  the 
first,  or  second,  effect  of  stimulants 
administered,  at  first,  by  thought- 
less physicians.  Behold  him  now — 
bronzed,  pinky,  bright-eyed,  elas- 


tic; and  only  one  fit  in  twelve- 
days. 

The  quarter-^eck  was  hailed, 
from  the  'look-out'  with  a  cry 
that  is  sometimes  terrible,  but  in 
this  latitude  and  weather  welcome* 
and  exciting.  '  Land,  Ho !' 

'  Where  away  ?'  cried  the  officer 
of  the  watch. 

'  A  point  on  the  lee  bow,  sir.' 

It  was  the  island  of  Madeira: 
they  dropped  anchor  in  Fmichal 
Boads,  furled  sails,  squared  yards, 
and  fired  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns  for  the  Portuguese  flag. 

They  went  ashore,  and  found  a 
good  hotel,  and  were  no  longer 
dosed,  as  in  former  days,  with  oil, 
onions,  garlic,  eggs.  But  the  wine 
queer,  and  no  Madeira  to  be  got 

Staines  wrote  home  to  his  wife : 
he  told  her  how  deeply  he  had  felt 
the  bereavement;  but  did  not 
dwell  on  that ;  his  object  being  to* 
cheer  her.  He  told  her  it  pro- 
mised to  be  a  rapid  and  wonderful 
cure,  and  one  that  might  very 
well  give  him  a  fresh  start  in 
London.  They  need  not  be  parted 
a  whole  year,  he  thought.  He* 
sent  her  a  very  long  letter,  and 
also  such  extracts  from  his  sea 
journal  as  he  thought  might  please 
her.  After  dinner  they  inspected 
the  town,  and  what  struck  them 
most  was  to  find  the  streets  paved 
with  flag-stones,  and  most  of  the 
carts  drawn  by  bullocks  on  sledges. 
A  man  every  now  and  then 
would  run  forward  and  drop  a 
greasy  cloth  in  front  of  the  sledge, 
to  lubricate  the  way. 

Next  day,  after  breakfeist,  they  or- 
dered horses — these,  on  insx)ection, 
proved  to  be  of  excellent  breed, 
either  from  Australia  or  America 
— very  rough  shod,  for  the  stony 
roads.  Started  for  the  Grand 
Canal — ^peeped  down  that  mighty 
chasm,  which  has  the  appearance- 
of  an  immense  mass  having  been 
blown  out  of  the  centre  of  the- 
mountoin. 
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They  lunched  under  the  Great 
Dragon  Tree  near  its  brink,  then 
rode  back  admiring  the  bold  moun- 
tain scenery.  Next  morning  at 
dawn,  rode  on  horses  up  the  hill 
to  the  convent.  Admired  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  on  the  way.  Ee- 
nudned  a  *short  time;  then  came 
down  in  the  hand-sleigh — little 
baskets  slung  on  sledges,  guided 
by  two  natives;  these  sledges  run 
down  the  hill  with  surprising 
rapidity,  and  the  men  guide  them 
round  comers  by  sticking  out  a 
foot  to  port  or  starboard. 

Embarked  at  11*30  a.m. 

At  1*30,  the  men  having  dined, 
the  ship  was  got  under  weigh  for 
tiie  Cape  of  Gkx>d  Hope,  and  all 
sail  made  for  a  southerly  course, 
to  get  into  the  N.E.  trades. 

The  weather  was  now  balmy  and 
delightful,  and  so  genial  that 
everybody  lived  on  deck,  and  could 
hardly  be  got  to  turn  in  to  their 
cabins,  even  for  sleep. 
^  Dr.  Staines  became  a  favourite 
with  the  officers.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  science  on  board  a  modem 
ship  of  war,  and,  of  course,  on 
some  Joints  Staines,  a  Cambridge 
wrangler,  and  a  man  of  many 
sciences  and  books,  was  an  oracle. 
On  others  he  was  quite  behind, 
but  a  ready  and  quick  pupil.  He 
made  up  to  the  navigating  officer, 
and  leamed,  with  his  help,  to  take 
observations.  In  return,  he  was 
always  at  any  youngster's  service 
in  a  trigonometrical  problem ;  and 
he  amused  the  midshipmen  and 
young  lieutenants  with  analytical 
tests;  some  of  these  were  appli- 
cable to  certain  liquids  dispensed 
by  the  paymaster.  Under  one  of 
them  the  jrart-wine  assumed  some 
very  droll  colours  and  appearances 
not  proper  to  grape-juice. 

One  lovely  night  that  the  ship 
clove  the  dark  sea  into  a  blaze  of 
phosphorescence,  and  her  wake 
streamed  like  a  comet's  tail,  a 
waggish   middy  got  a  bucketful 


hoisted  on  deck,  and  asked  the 
doctor  to  analyse  that.  He  did 
not  much 'like  it,  but  yielded  to 
the  general  request;  and  by  di- 
viding it  into  smaller  vessels,  and 
dropping  in  various  chemicals, 
made  rainbows  and  silvery  flames- 
and  what  not.  But  he  declined  to« 
repeat  the  experiment :  '  No,  no ; 
once  is  philosophy ;  twice  is  cru- 
elty. I've  slain  more  than  Samp- 
son already. ' 

As  for  Tadcaster,  science  had 
no  charms  for  him;  but  Fiction 
had ;  and  he  got  it  galore ;  for  he- 
cruised  about  the  forecastle,  and 
there  the  quartermasters  and  old 
seamen  spun  him  yams  that  held 
him  breathless. 

But  one  day  my  lord  had  a  fiir 
on  the  quarter-deck,  and  a  bad 
one ;  and  Staines  found  him  smel- 
ling strong  of  rum.  He  repre- 
sented this  to  Captain  Hamilton. 
The  captain  caused  strict  in- 
quiries to  be  made,  and  it  came* 
out  that  my  lord  had  gone  among 
the  men,  with  money  in  both 
pockets,  and  bought  a  little  of  one- 
man's  grog,  and  a  little  of  another,, 
and  had  been  sipping  the  furtive 
but  transient  joys  of  solitary  in- 
toxication. 

Captain  Hamilton  talked  to  him 
seriously ;  told  him  it  was  suicide. 

'  Never  mind,  old  boy,'  said  the- 
young  monkey ;  '  a  short  life  and 
a  merry  one.' 

Then  Hamilton  represented  that 
it  was  very  ungentlemanlike  to* 
go  and  tempt  poor  Jack  with  his 
money,  to  offend  discipline,  and 
get  flogged.  '  How  will  you  feel, 
Tadcaster,  when  you  see  their- 
backs  bleeding  under  the  cat?' 

'  Oh,  d — ^n  it  all,  George,  don't 
do  that,'  says  the  young  gentle- 
man, all  in  a  hurry. 

Then  the  commander  saw  he 
had  touched  the  right  chord.  So^ 
he  played  on  it,  till  he  got  Lord 
Tadcaster  to  pledge  his  honour 
not  to  do  it  i^in. 
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The  little  fellow  gave  the  pledge, 
bnt  relieved  his  mind  as  follows : 
'  But  it  is  a  cursed  tyrannical  hole, 
this  tiresome  old  ship.  You  can't 
do  what  you  like  in  it.' 

'  Well,  but  no  more  you  can  in 
the  grave,  and  that  is  the  agree- 
able residence  you  were  hurrying 
io,  but  for  this  tiresome  old 
ship.' 

'  Lord!  no  more  you  can,'  said 
Tadcaster,  with  sudden  candour. 
*  I  forgot  that.* 

The  airs  were  very  light;  ship 
hardly  moved.  It  was  beginning 
io  get  dull,  when  one  day  a  sail 
was  sighted  on  the  weather  bow, 
standing  to  the  eastward:  on 
Bearing  her,  she  was  seen,  by  the 
•cut  of  her  sails,  to  be  a  man-of- 
war,  evidently  homeward  bound: 
80  Captain  Hamilton  ordered 
the  main-royal  to  be  lowered  (to 
render  signal  more  visible)  and 
the  '  Demand '  hoisted.  No  notice 
being  taken  of  this,  a  gun  was 
fired  to  draw  her  attention  to  the 
43igBal.  This  had  the  desired 
effect ;  down  went  her  main-royal, 
up  went  her  '  Number.'  On  re- 
ferring to  the  signal-book,  she 
proved  to  be  the  'Vindictive,' 
from  the  Pacific  Station. 

This  being  ascertained.  Captain 
Hamilton,  being  that  captain's 
senior,  signalled  '  Close  and  pre- 
pare to  receive  letters:'  in  obe- 
-dience  to  this  she  bore  up,  ran 
•down,  and  rounded  to;  the  sail 
in  '  Amphitrite '  was  also  short- 
'Cned,  the  main  topsail  laid  to  the 
mast,  and  a  boat  lowered.  The 
-Captain  having  finished  his  de- 
spatches, they,  with  the  letter- 
bags,  were  handed  into  the  boat, 
which  shoved  off,  pulled  to  the 
lee  side  of  the  '  Vindictive,'  and 
left  the  despatches,  with  Captain 
Hamilton's  compliments.  On  its 
return,  both  ships  made  sail  on 
their  respective  course,  exchanging 
'  Bon  Voyage '  by  signal,  and  soon 
the  upper  sails  of  the  homeward- 


bounder  were  seen  dipping  below 
the  horizon:  longing  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  on  board  the  '  Am- 
phitrite.' 

How  many  hurried  missives 
had  been  written  and  despatched 
in  that  half  hour.  But  as  for 
Staines,  he  was  a  man  of  fore- 
thought, and  had  a  volume  ready 
for  his  dear  wife. 

Lord  Tadcaster  wrote  to  Lady 
Cicely  Trehema  His  epistle, 
though  brief,  contained  a  plum  or 
two. 

He  wrote — '  Wbat  with  sailing, 
and  fishing,  and  eating  nothing 
but  roast  meat,  I'm  quite  another 
man.' 

This  amused  her  ladyship  a 
little,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
postscript,  which  was  indeed  the 
neatest  thing  in  its  way  she  had 
met  with,  and  she  had  some  ex- 
perience, too. 

'  P.S.— I  say.  Cicely,  I  think  I 
should  like  to  marry  you.  Would 
you  mind  ?' 

Let  us  defy  time  and  space  to 
give  you  Lady  Cicely's  reply.  '  I 
should  ei\joy  it  of  all  things, 
Taddy.  But,  alas!  I  am  too 
young.' 

N.B.— She  was  27,  and  Tad.  16. 
To  be  sure.  Tad.  was  four  feet 
eleven,  and  she  was  only  five  feet 
six  and  a  half. 

To  return  to  my  narrative  (with 
ajralogies),  this  meeting  of  the 
vessels  caused  a  very  agreeable 
excitement  that  day ;  but  a  greater 
was  in  store.  In  the  afternoon, 
Tadcaster,  Staines,  and  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  ship,  being  at 
dinner  in  the  Captain's  cabin,  in 
came  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and 
reported  a  large  spar  on  the  wea- 
ther bow. 

'  Well,  close  it,  if  you  can;  and 
let  me  know  if  it  looks  worth 
picking  up.' 

He  then  explained  io  Lord 
Tadcaster  that,  on  a  cruise,  he 
never  liked  to  pass  a  spar,  or  any- 
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thing  that  might  possibly  reveal 
the  fate  of  some  yessel  or  other. 

In  the  middle  of  his  discourse, 
the  officer  came  in  again,  but  not 
in  the  same  cool,  business  way :  he 
ran  in  excitedly,  and  said,  '  Cap- 
tain, the  signalman  reports  it 
oZive  V 

'Alive? — a  spar!  What  do 
jou  mean?  Something  alive  on 
it,  eh  ?' 

'  No,  sir ;  alive  itself.' 

'  How  can  that  be  ?  Hail  him 
4igain.    Ask  him  what  it  is.' 

The  officer  went  out,  and  hailed 
ihe  signal-man  at  the  mast-head. 
-'What  is  it?' 

'  Sea  sarpint,  I  think.' 

This  hail  reached  the  Captain's 
ears  fisuntly.  However,  he  waited 
quietly  till  the  officer  came  in  and 
reported  it;  then  he  burst  out, 
*  Absurd ! — there  is  no  such  crea- 
ture in  the  universe.  What  do 
you  say,  Dr*  Staines?  It  is  in 
your  department.' 

'  The  universe  in  my  depart- 
ment. Captain  ?' 

'  Haw!  haw!  haw!'  went  Fitz- 
roy  and  two  more. 

'  No,  you  rogue,  the  serpent.' 

Dr.  Staines,  thus  appealed  to, 
asked  the  Captain  if  he  had  ever 
seen  small  snakes  out  at  sea. 

'  Why,  of  course.  Sailed  through 
z  mile  of  them  once,  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago.' 

'  Sure  they  were  snakes  ? 

'  Quite  sure :  and  the  biggest 
was  not  eight  feet  long.' 

'  Very  well.  Captain ;  then  sea 
43erpent8  exist,  and  it  becomes  a 
mere  question  of  size.  Now  which 
produces  the  larger  animals  in 
every  kind,  land  or  sea?  The 
^rown  elephant  weighs,  I  believe, 
about  two  tons.  The  very  smallest 
of  the  whale  tribe  weighs  ten; 
jmd  they  go  as  high  as  forty  tons. 
There  are  smaller  fish  than  the 
whale,  that  are  four  times  as 
heavy  as  the  elephant.  Why 
doubt,  then,  that  the  sea  can  breed 


a  snake  to  eclipse  the  boa  con- 
strictor ?  Even  if  the  creature  had 
never  been  seen,  I  should,  by 
mere  reasoning  from  analogy,  ex- 
pect the  sea  to  produce  a  serpent 
excelling  the  b<»  constrictor,  as 
the  lobster  excels  a  cray-fish  of 
our  rivers:  see  how  large  things 
grow  at  sea!  the  salmon  bom  in 
our  rivers  weighs  in  six  months 
a  quarter  of  a  jraund,  or  less; 
it  goes  out  to  sea,  and  comes  back 
in  one  year  weighing  seven  pounds. 
So  far  from  doubting  the  large 
sea  serpents,  I  believe  they  exist 
by  the  million.  The  only  thing 
that  puzzles  me  is,  why  they 
should  ever  show  a  nose  above 
water ;  they  must  be  very  nume- 
rous, I  think.' 

Captain  Hamilton  laughed,  and 
said,  '  Well,  this  is  new.  Doctor, 
in  compliment  to  your  opinion, 
we  will  go  on  deck  and  inspect  the 
reptile  you  think  so  common.* 
He  stopped  at  the  door,  and  said, 
'  Doctor,  the  saltcellar  is  by  you. 
Would  you  mind  bringing  it  on 
deck?  We  shall  want  a  little  to 
secure  the  animal.' 

So  they  all  went  on  deck  right 
merrily. 

The  Captain  went  up  a  few 
ratlines  in  the  mizzen  rigging, 
and  looked  to  windward,  laughing 
all  the  time :  but,  all  of  a  sudden, 
there  was  a  great  change  in  his 
manner.  '  Good  Heavens,  it  is 
alive — ^LUFF !' 

The  'helmsman  obeyed;  the 
news  spread  like  wild-fire.  Mess 
kids,  grog  kids,  pipes,  were  all 
let  fall,  and  soon  three  hundred 
sailors  clustered  on  the  rigging 
like  bees,  to  view  the  long-talked 
of  monster. 

It  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
moving  lazily  along,  the  propel- 
ling part  being  under  water,  and 
about  twenty-five  feet  visible.  It 
had  a  small  head  for  so  large  a 
body,  and,  as  they  got  nearer, 
rough  scales  were  seen,  ending  in 
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smaller  ones  farther  down  the 
body.  It  had  a  mane,  bnt  not 
like  a  lion's,  as  some  have  pre- 
tended. If  you  have  ever  seen  a 
pony  with  a  hog-mane,  that  was 
more  the  character  of  this  crea- 
ture's mane — if  mane  it  was. 

They  got  within  a  himdred 
yards  of  it,  and  all  saw  it  plainly, 
scarce  belieying  their  senses. 

When  they  could  get  no  nearer 
for  the  wind,  the  Captain  yielded 
to  that  instiiact  which  urges  man 
always  to  kill  a  curiosity,  '  to  en- 
courage the  rest,'  as  saith  witty 
Voltaire.  '  Gret  ready  a  gun. — 
Best  shot  in  the  ship  lay  and  fire  it.' 

This  was  soon  done.  Bang 
went  the  gun ;  the  shot  struck  the 
water  close  to  the  brute,  and  may 
have  struck  him  xmder  water,  for 
aught  I  know.  Any  way,  it  sorely 
disturbed  him ;  for  he  reared  into 
the  air  a  column  of  serpent's  flesh 
that  looked  as  thick  as  the  main 
top-mast  of  a  74,  opened  a  mouth 
that  looked  capacious  enough  to 
swallow  the  largest  bacoy  anchor 
in  the  ship,  and,  with  a  strange 
grating  noise  between  a  bark  and 
a  hiss,  diyed,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

When  he  was  gone,  they  all 
looked  at  one  another,  like  men 
awaking  from  a  dream. 

Staines  alone  took  it  quite 
coolly.  It  did  not  surprise  him 
in  the  least  He  had  always 
thought  it  incredible  that  the  boa 
constrictor  should  be  larger  than 
any  sea  snake.  That  idea  struck 
him  as  monstrous  and  absurd. 
He  noted  the  sea  serpent  in  his 
journal,  but  with  this  doubt, 
'  Semble — ^more  like  a  Tery  large 
eel.' 

Next  day  they  crossed  the  line. 
Just  before  noon,**  a  young  gen- 
tleman burst  into  Staines's  cabin, 
apologizing  for  want  of  ceremony ; 
but  if  Dr.  Staines  would  like  to 
see  the  line,  it  was  now  in  sight 
from  the  mizen-top. 


'  Glad  of  it,  sir,'  said  Staines : 
*  collect  it  for  me  in  the  ship's 
buckets,  if  you  please.  I  want 
to  send  a  line  to  friends  at  home.' 

Toung  gentleman  buried  hi» 
hands  in  his  pockets,  walked  out 
in  solenm  silence,  and  resumed  his 
position  on  the  lee  side  of  the- 
quarter-deck. 

Neyertheless,  this  opening,  cou* 
pled  with  what  he  had  heard  and 
read,  made  Staines  a  little  uneasy, 
and  he  went  to  his  friend  Fitzroy, 
and  said,  '  Now  look  here :  1  am 
at  the  service  of  you  experienced 
and  humorous  mariners.  I  plead 
guilty  at  once  to  the  crime  of 
never  haying  passed  the  line ;  so 
make  ready  your  swabs,  and  lather 
me ;  your  ship's  scraper,  and  shaye- 
me ;  and  let  us  get  it  oyer.  But 
Lord  Tadcaster  is  neryous,  sen- 
sitiye,  prouder  than  he  seems,  and 
Iln  not  going  to  have  him  driven 
into  a  fit,  for  all  the  Neptunea 
and  Amphitrites  in  creation.' 

Fitzroy  heard  him  out,  then 
burst  out  laughing.  '  Why,  there- 
is  none  of  that  game  in  the  Boyal 
Nayy,'  said  he.  '  Hasn't  been 
this  twenty  years.' 

'  I'm  so  sorry,'  said  Dr.  Staines. 
'  If  there  is  a  form  of  wit  I  revere,, 
it  is  practical  joking.' 

'  Doctor,  you  are  a  satirical 
beggar.' 

Staines  told  Tadcaster,  and  he- 
went  forward  and  chaffed  his 
friend  the  quartermaster,  who  was 
one  of  the  forecastle  wits.  '  I  say,, 
quartermaster,  why  doesn't  Nep- 
tune come  on  board  ?' 

Dead  silence. 

'  I  wonder  what  has  become  of 
poor  old  Nep  ?' 

'  Gone  ashore !'  growled  the 
seaman.  'Last  seen  in  the  Rat- 
cliff  Highway.  Grot  a  shop  thero 
— lends  a  shilling  in  the  pound 
on  seaman's  advance  tickets.' 

'  Oh !  and  AmfJhitrite  ?' 

'  Married  the  sexton  at  Wap- 
ping.' 
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'  And  the  Nereids  ?' 

'Neruds!'  (sciatching  his  head) 
I  ham't  kept  my  eye  on  them 
small  craft.  But,  I  believe  they 
are  selling  oysters  in  the  i)ort  of 
Leith.' 

A  light  breeze  carried  them 
across  the  equator ;  but  soon  after 
they  got  becalmed,  and  it  was 
dreary  work,  and  the  ship  rolled, 
^ntly,  but  continuously,  and 
upset  Lord  Tadcaster's  stomach 
again,  and  quenched  his  manly 
spirit 

At  last  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  the  S.E.  trade, 
but  it  was  so  languid  at  first  that 
the  ship  barely  moyed  through 
the  water,  though  they  set  every 
stitch,  and  studding  sails  alow 
and  aloft,  till  really  she  was  acres 
of  canvas. 

While  she  was  so  creeping  along^ 
a  man  in  the  mizen-top  noticed 
an  enormous  shark  gliding  steadily 
in  her  wake.  This  may  seem  a 
43mall  incident,  yet  it  ran  through 
the  ship  like  wild-fire,  and  caused 
more  or  less  uneasiness  in  three 
liundred  stout  hearts;  so  near  is 
every  seaman  to  death,  and  so 
strong  the  persuasion  in  their 
Buperstitious  minds,  that  a  shark 
does  not  follow  a  ship  pertina- 
ciously without  a  prophetio  in- 
atinct  of  calamity. 

Unfortunately,  the  quarter- 
master conveyed  this  idea  to  Lord 
Tadcaster,  and  confirmed  it  by 
numerous  examples,  to  prove  that 
ihere  was  always  death  at  hand 
when  a  shark  followed  the  ship. 

Thereupon  Tadcaster  took  it 
into  his  head  that  he  was  under  a 
relapse,  and  the  shark  was  waiting 
for  his  dead  body:  he  got  quite 
low  spirited. 

Staines  told  Fitzroy.  Fitzroy 
said, '  Shark  be  hanged !  Ill  have 
him  on  deck  in  half  an  hour.'  He 
got  leave  from  the  Captain:  a 
hook  was  baited  with  a  large  piece 
of  pork,  and  towed  astern  by  a 


stout  line,  experienced  old  hands 
attending  to  it  by  turns. 

The  shark  came  up  leisurely, 
surveyed  the  bait,  and,  I  appre- 
hend, ascertained  the  i)OBition  of 
the  hook.  At  all  events,  he  turned 
quietly  on  his  back,  sucked  the 
bait  off,  and  retired  to  enjoy  it. 

Every  officer  in  the  ship  tried 
him  in  turn,  but  without  success ; 
for  if  they  got  ready  for  him,  and 
the  moment  he  took  the  bait, 
jerked  the  rope  hard,  in  that  case 
he  opened  his  enormous  mouth 
so  wide  that  the  bait  and  hook 
came  out  clear.  But,  sooner  or 
later,  he  always  got  the  bait  and 
left  his  captors  the  hook. 

This  went  on  for  days,  and  his 
huge  dorsal  fin  always  in  the  ship's 
wake. 

Then  Tadcaster,  who  had 
watched  these  experiments  with 
hope,  lost  his  spirit  and  appetite. 

Staines  reasoned  with  him,  but 
in  vain.  Somebody  was  to  die; 
and,  although  there  were  three 
hundred  and  more  in  the  ship,  he 
must  be  the  one.  At  last  he 
actually  made  his  will,  and  threw 
himself  into  Staines's  arms,  and 
gave  him  messages  to  his  mother 
and  Lady  Cicely;  and  ended  by 
frightening  himself  into  a  fit. 

This  roused  Staines's  pity,  and 
also  put  him  on  his  mettle.  What, 
science  be  beaten  by  a  shark ! 

He  x)ondered  the  matter  with 
all  his  might ;  and  at  last  an  idea 
came  to  him. 

He  asked  the  Captain's  per- 
mission to  try  his  hand.  This 
was  accorded  immediately,  and 
the  ship's  stores  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal very  politely,  and  with  a 
sly,  comical  grin. 

Dr.  Staines  got  from  the  car- 
penter some  sheets  of  zinc  and 
spare  copper,  and  some  flannel: 
these  he  cut  into  three-inch  squares, 
and  soaked  the  flannel  in  acidu- 
lated water.  He  then  procured 
a  quantity  of  bell-wire,  the  greater 
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part  of  wliich  he  iiiBiilated  by 
wrapping  it  round  with  hot  gutta- 
percha. So  eager  was  he,  that  he 
did  not  turn  in  all  night. 

In  the  morning  he  prepared 
what  he  called  an  electric  fuze — 
he  filled  a  soda-water  bottle  with 
gunpowder,  attaching  some  cork 
to  make  it  buoyant,  put  in  the 
fuze  and  bung,  made  it  water- 
tight, connected  and  insulated  his 
main  wires — enyeloped  the  bottle 
in  x>ork — tied  a  line  to  it,  and  let 
the  bottle  oTerboard. 

The  Captain  and  officers  shook 
their  heads  mysteriously.  The 
tars  peeped  and  grinned  from 
eyery  rope  to  see  a  doctor  try  and 
catch  a  shark  with  a  soda-water 
bottle,  and  no  hook ;  but  somehow 
the  Doctor  seemed  to  know  what 
he  was  about,  so  they  hovered 
round,  and  awaited  the  result, 
mystified,  but  curious,  and  showing 
their  teeth  from  ear  to  ear. 

'The  only  thing  I  fear,'  said 
Staines,  '  is  that,  the  moment  he 
takes  the  bait,  he  will  cut  the 
wire  before  I  can  complete  the 
circuit  and  fire  the  faze/ 

Keyertheless,  there  was  another 
objection  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  The  shark  had  dis- 
appeared. 

'  WeU,'  said  the  Captain, '  at  all 
events  you  have  f*-ightened  him 
away.* 

'  No,*  said  little  Tadcaster,  white 
as  a  ghost;  'he  is  only  under 
water,  I  know ;  waiting — ^waiting.' 

'  There  he  is,'  cried  one  in  the 
ratlines. 

There  was  a  rush  to  the  taff- 
rail — great  excitement. 

'  Keep  clear  of  me,'  said  Staines, 
quietly  but  firmly.  '  It  can  only 
be  done  at  the  moment  before  he 
cuts  the  wire.' 

The  old  shark  swam  slowly 
round  the  bait. 

He  saw  it  was  something  new. 

He  swam  round  and  round  it. 

'  He  won't  take  it,'  said  one. 


'  He  suspects  something.' 

'  Oh  yes,  he  will  take  the  meat 
somehow,  and  leave  the  pepper. 
Sly  old  fox.' 

'He  has  eaten  many  a  poor 
Jack,  that  one.' 

The  shark  turned  slowly  on  his 
back,  and,  instead  of  grabbing  at 
the  bait,  seemed  to  draw  it  by 
gentle  suction  into  that  capacious 
throat,  ready  to  blow  it  out  in  a 
moment  if  it  was  not  all  righi 

The  moment  the  bait  was  drawn 
out  of  sight,  Staines  completed 
the  circuit:  the  bottle  exploded 
with  a  fury  that  surprised  him 
and  everybody  who  saw  it ;  a  ton 
of  water  flew  into  the  air,  and 
came  down  in  spray,  and  a  gory 
carcase  floated,  belly  uppermost, 
visibly  staining  the  blue  water. 

There  was  a  roar  of  amazement 
and  applause. 

The  carcase  was  towed  along- 
side, at  Tadcaster's  urgent  request, 
and  tfa^n  the  power  of  the  ex- 
plosion was  seen.  Confined,  first 
by  the  bottle,  then  by  the  meat, 
then  by  the  fish,  and  lastly  by 
thf"  water,  it  had  exploded  with 
tenfold  x)ower,  had  blown  the 
brute's  head  into  a  million  atoms, 
and  had  even  torn  a  great  farrow 
in  its  carcase,  expdsing  three  feet 
of  the  backbone. 

Taddy  gloated  on  his  enemy, 
and  began  to  pick  up  again  from 
that  hour. 


The  wind  improved,  and,  as 
usual  in  that  latitude,  scarcely 
varied  a  point.  They  had  a  plea- 
sant time.  Private  theatricals, 
and  other  amusements,  till  they 
got  to  latitude  26°  S.,  and  longi- 
tude 27°  W.  Then  the  trade  wind 
deserted  them.  Light  and  vari- 
able winds  succeeded. 

The  master  complained  of  the 
chronometers;  and  the  Captain 
thought  it  bis  duty  to  verify  or 
corragt  them:  and  so  shaped  his 
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course  for  the  island  of  Trifltan 
d'Acnnha^  then  lying  a  little  way 
out  of  h]j9  course.  I  ought,  per- 
haps, to  explain  to  the  general 
reader  that  the  exact  position  of 
this  island  being  long  ago  estab- 
lished and  recoided,  it  was  an  in- 
fallible guide  to  go  by  in  yerifying 
a  ship's  chronometers. 

Next  day  the  glass  fell  all  day, 
and  the  Captain  said  he  should 
double  reef  topsails  at  nightfall; 
for  something  was  brewing. 

The  weather,  howeyer,  was  fine, 
and  the  ship  was  sailing  yery  fast, 
when,  about  half  an  hour  before 
sunset,  the  mast-head  man  hailed 
that  there  was  a  balk  of  timber 
in  sight,  broad  on  the  weather- 
bow. 

The  signalman  was  sent  up,  and 
said  it  looked  like  a  raft. 

The  Captain,  who  was  on  deck, 
leyelled  his  glass  at  it,  and  madi" 
it  out  a  raft,  with  a  sort  of  rail  to 
it,  and  the  stump  of  a  mast. 

He  ordered  the  officer  of  the 
watch  to  keep  the  ship  as  close  to 
the  wind  as  ix)6sible.  He  should 
like  to  examine  it,  if  he  could. 

The  master  represented  respect- 
fully, that  it  would  be  unadyisable 
to  beat  to  windward  for  that.  '  I 
haye  no  faith  in  our  chronometers, 
sir,  and  it  is  important  to  make 
the  island  before  dark:  fogs  rise 
here  so  suddenly.' 

'Very  well,  Mr.  Bolt;  then  I 
suppose  we  must  let  the  raft  go.' 

'Mah  on  thb  baft  to  wtnb- 
WABD 1'  hailed  the  signalman. 

This  electrified  the  ship.  The 
Captain  ran  up  the  mizzen  rigging, 
and  scanned  the  raft,  now  nearly 
abeam. 

'  It  is  a  man !'  he  cried,  and  was 
about  to  alter  the  ship's  course, 
when,  at  that  moment,  the  signal- 
man hailed  again : 

'  It  IS  A  OOBPSE.' 

'  How  d'ye  know  ? 
'  By  the  gull^' 

Then  succeeded  an  exciting 
dialogue  between  the  Captai^and 


the  master,  who,  being  in  his- 
department,  was  yery  firm;  and 
went  so  far  as  to  say  he  would 
not  answer  for  the  safety  of  tho 
ship,  if  they  did  not  sight  the  land 
before  dark. 

The  Captain  said,  '  Very  well  f 
and  took  a  turn  or  two.  But  at 
last  he  said,  '  No.  Her  Majesty's 
ship  must  not  pass  a  raft  with  a 
man  on  it,  dead  or  aliye.' 

He  then  began  to  giye  the 
necessary  orders ;  but,  before  they 
were  all  out  of  his  mouth,  a  fatal 
interruption  occurred. 

Tadcaster  ran  into  Dr.  Staines'fr 
cabin,  crying,  '  A  raft  with  a 
corpse  close  by !' 

Staines  sprang  to  the  quarter 
port,  to  see,  and,  craning  eagerly 
out,  the  lower  port  chain,  which 
had  not  been  well  secured,  slipped,, 
the  port  gaye  way,  and,  as  hia 
whole  weight  rested  on  it,  canted 
him  headlong  into  the  sea. 

A  smart  seaman  in  the  fore- 
chains  saw  the  accident,  and  in- 
stantly roared  out,  'Man  oysn- 
boabd!'  a  cry  that. sends  a  thrill 
through  a  ship's  yery  ribs. 

Another  smart  fellow  cut  the- 
life-buoy  adrift  so  quickly  that  it 
struck  the  water  within  ten  yards 
of  Staines. 

The  officer  of  the  watch,  with- 
out the  interral  of  half  a  moment,, 
gaye  the  right  orders,  in  the  yoico 
of  a  stentor : 

'  Let  go  life-buoy. 

'  Life-boat's  crew  away. 

'  Hands  shorten  sail. 

'  Mainsel  up. 

'  Main  topsel  to  mast.' 

These  orders  were  executed  with 
admirable  swiftness.  Meantime 
there  was  a  mighty  rush  of  feet 
throughout  the  frigate,  eyery 
hatchway  was  crammed  with  men 
eager  to  force  their  way  on  deck. 

In  fiye  seconds  the  middy  of 
the  watch  and  half  her  crew  were 
in  the  lee  cutter,  fitted  with 
Clifford's  apparatus. 

'Lower  away!'   cried  the  ex- 
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<cited  officer;  'the  others  will 
'Come  down  by  the  pendants/ 

The  man  stationed,  sitting  on 

the    bottom  boards,  eased  away 

roundly,  when  suddenly  there  was 

a  hitch — the   boat  would  go  no 

"farther. 

'  Lower    away    there    in    the 

•cutter I    Why  don't  you  lower?* 

^screamed  the  Captain,  who  had 

come  oyer  to  leeward  expecting  to 

>8ee  the  boat  in  the  water. 

'  The  rope  has  swollen,  sir,  and 
the  pendants  won't  unreeye,'  cried 
the  middy,  in  agony. 

'Volunteers  for  the  weather- 
boat  !'  shouted  the  first  lieutenant ; 
but  the  order  was  unnecessary, 
ibr  more  than  the  proper  number 
were  in  her  already. 

'  Plug  in — lower  away.' 

But  mishaps  never  come  singly. 
•Scarcely  had  this  boat  gone  a  foot 
(from  the  davit,  than  the  volunteer 
who  was  acting  as  coxswain,  in 
reaching  out  for  something,  in- 
advertently let  go  the  line  which, 
in  Eynaston's  apparatus,  keeps 
the  tackles  hooked;  consequently, 
down  went  the  boat  and  crew 
;twenty  feet,  with  a  terrific  crash ; 
the  men  were  struggling  for  their 
Jives,  and  the  boat  was  stove. 

But  meantime,  more  men  having 
been  sent  into  the  lee  cutter,  their 
weight  caused  the  pendants  to 
jrender,  and  the  boat  got  afloat, 
and  was  soon  employed  picking 
up  the  struggling  crew. 

Seeing  this,  Lieutenant  Fitzroy 
collected  some  hands,  and  lowered 
the  life-boat  gig,  which  was  fitted 
with  common  tackles,  got  down 
into  her  himself  by  the  falls,  and, 
pulling  round  to  windward,  shouted 
to  the  signalman  for  directions. 

The  signalman  was  at  his  post, 
■and  had  fixed  his  eye  on  the  man 
overboard,  as  his  duty  was:  but 
his  messmate  was  in  the  stove 
hoaX,  and  he  had  cast  one  anxious 


look  down  to  see  if  he  was  saved, 
and,  sad  to  relate,  in  that  one 
moment  he  had  lost  sight  of 
Staines:  the  sudden  darkness 
— there  was  no  twilight — con- 
fused him  more,  and  the  ship  had 
increased  her  drift 

Fitzroy,  however,  made  a  rapid 
calculation,  and  pulled  to  wind- 
ward with  all  his  might  He  was 
followed  in  about  a  minute  by 
the  other  sound  boat  powerfully 
manned;  and  both  boats  melted 
away  into  the  night. 

There  was  a  long  and  anxious 
suspense,  during  which  it  became 
pitch  dark,  and  the  ship  burned 
blue  lights  to  mark  her  position 
more  plainly  to  the  crews  that 
were  groping  the  sea  for  that  be- 
loved passenger. 

Captain  Hamilton  had  no  doubt 
that  the  fate  of  Staines  was  decided, 
one  way  or  other,  long  before  this ; 
but  he  kept  quiet  until  he  saw 
the  plain  signs  of  a  squall  at  hand. 
Then,  as  he  was  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  boats  and  ship,  he 
sent  up  rockets  to  recall  them. 

The  cutter  came  alongside  first. 
Lights  were  poured  on  her,  and 
quavering  voices  asked,  'Have 
you  got  him  ?' 

The  answer  was  dead  silence, 
and  sorrowful,  drooping  heads. 

Sadly  and  reluctantly  was  the 
order  given  to  hoist  the  boat  in. 

Then  the  gig  came  alongside. 
Fitzroy  seated  in  her,  with  his 
hands  before  his  face;  the  men 
gloomy  and  sad. 

'  Gk)NB !    Gone  !' 

Soon  the  ship  was  battling  a 
heavy  squall. 

At  midnight  all  quiet  again, 
and  hove  to.  Then,  at  the  request 
of  many,  the  bell  was  tolled,  and 
the  ship's  company  mustered  bare- 
headed, and  many  a  stout  seaman 
in  tears,  as  the  last  service  was 
read  for  Christopher  Staines. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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BY   'modem    music'  we  may 
mean  two  things — ^modern  as 
opposed  to  ancient,  or  the  music 
of  the  day.     So  by  'the  modem 
-style  of  music/  we  may  mean  two 
things — the  style  of  composition, 
or  the  common  and  current  inter- 
pretation of  music  in  the  modem 
drawing-room,    by    the    modem 
young  lady. 

First  let  us  hold  our  chat  about 
that,  and  secretly  think  of  our 
friends  Miss  Fortissimo,  young 
Mrs.  Adlibitum,  and  one  or  two 
other  of  our  darling  friends  whom 
we  kiss  when  we  meet,  and  are  an 
ondless  time  taking  farewell  of,  as 
if  we  were  enacting  the  hackneyed 
line  of  the  immortal  playwright — 

*  Parting  U  such  sweet  sorrow, 
That  we  could  say  good-night  till  it  be 
morrow.* 

Our  darling  friends,  whom  never- 
theless we  begin  to  discuss  and 
censure  as  soon  as  the  lock  is 
£urly  turned  upon  them ! 

Decidedly  the  popular  tendency 
of  the  instrumental  music  of  the 
<la7  is  towards  the  German  school 
— ^monotonous,  hard,  tuneless  com- 
positions; not  that  we  mean  to 
^stigmatize  the  German  school  by 
«iich  terms.  The  German  school 
is  heavier  and  less  fanciful,  yet 
less  marked  and  less  playful  in 
melodies  than  the  Italian.  But 
it  has  given  birth  to  some  ez- 
qtiisite  music.  Simply  to  touch 
on  the  surface,  and  pass  beyond 
drawing-room  music,  who  amongst 
us  does  not  at  once  think  of  Men- 
delssohn's exquisite,  tear-exciting 
''  Leider  ohne  worte  ?*  "Who  forgets 
Beethoven's  'Adelaide,'  amongst 
vocal  treasures?  There  are  two 
other  bright  gems  of  song,  whose 
melodies  seem  to  fall  upon  our  ears 
at  this  moment,  and  that  are  less 
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commonly  known:  'On  song's 
bright  pinion,'  a  very  Eobinoor 
of  melody ;  a  song  to  fill  and  ex- 
pand the  imaginative  soul  as  she 
sings  it,  of  a  clear,  rather  high 
soprano ;  and  the  sweet  conception 
sung  by  Madame  Parepa, '  0  bitt 
euch  leibe  vogeleen,'  written  to 
accommodate  a  mezzo-soprano  to 
perfection.  It  is  the  imitators, 
the  small  fry  of  a  school,  that  ex- 
aggerate its  characteristics  whilst 
they  cannot  give  birth  to  its  genius, 
and  where  they  would  copy,  cari- 
cature. We  have  at  the  present 
moment  rather  a  dearth  of  genius 
in  the  musical  world.  So  the 
popular  instrumental  compositions 
may — perhaps  severely,  but  never- 
theless truly — be  called  abortions 
of  the  Grerman  school.  But  we  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  composers. 
The  phial  of  our  wrath  is  all  poured 
out  on  the  poor  drawing-room 
amateur  performers.  Miss  Fortis- 
simo, young  Mrs.  Adlibitum,  and 
the  '  male  and  female  after  their 
kind,'  find  no  mercy  at  our  hands. 
The  tendency  of  musical  taste — 
want  of  taste,  we  should  say — at 
the  present  moment  is  to  show 
what  wonderful  difficulties  young 
ladies  from  boarding-school,  or 
just  emancipated  from  the  expen- 
sive thraldom  of  the  guinea-a- 
lesson  professor,  who  wears  such 
inmiaculate  broadcloth,  such  a 
diamond  ring,  holds  his  nose  so 
very  high  in  the  air,  and  knocks 
so  loud  at  the  door  that  the  in- 
valid opposite  always  has  a  fit 
afterwards,  and  lets  pater  and 
materfamilioB  understand  that  he 
confers  a  favour  almost  equal 
to  saving  life  in  teaching  their 
daughter;  and  who  looks  at  his 
watch  at  every  interval,  coming 
always  five  minutes  late,  and  going 
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ten  minutes  early,  to  economise  the 
time  of  transit  between  pnpils, — 
the  yonng  lady,  we  sayjnst  eman- 
cipated from  this  expensiye  thral- 
dom^ rattles  oyer  the  keys  in  a 
hard,  monotonous  manner,  'The 
Mill  Wheel,'  or  some  similar  pro- 
duction, which  you  might  tolerate 
if  you  thought  com  was  really 
ground  in  the  process,  and  might 
make  bread  cheaper  to  the  poor ; 
or  else  gallops  from  end  to  end  of 
the  instrument,  in  the  Tariations 
of  Thalberg's  '  Home,  sweet  home,* 
and  other  compositions  of  a  similar 
style,  in  a  way  you  might  foncy  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  at  full  charge 
on  the  enemy  would  scamper,  the 
keys  doing  duty  for  the  stone 
blocks  of  the  road.  Friends,  ac- 
quaintance, and  a  select  circle  of 
guests  listen,  and  cry  out, '  How 
wonderful !'  '  Bear  me !  what  diffi- 
cult music  your  daughter  plays !' 

That  is  just  it.  The  aim,  the 
intention,  the  poetry  of  music  is 
lost  the  moment  it  excites  wonder, 
and  betrays  the  dux  mcuihind  by 
being  paljmbly  difficult  to  the 
hearer. 

The  purpose  and  charm  of  music 
is  to  soothe,  to  lull,  to  raise  dreams 
of  fancy,  and,  like  poetry,  to  kindle 
the  spark  of  sentiment,  and  to 
moderately  excite  and  feed  the 
I)assions. 

The  most  wonderful  execution 
in  the  world,  in  scrambling  up  and 
down  the  keys,  will  not  do  this. 
The  Italian  bravura  [to  trench  on 
vocalization  and  the  Italian  school 
abruptly  and  together]  will  not  do 
this.  It  is  the  pure,  sweet  air, 
not  difficult  to  read,  but  wanting 
every  delicate  variety  of  touch — 
wanting  the  inspiration  of  the 
sweet  soul  that  can  speak  through 
the  fingers;  it  is  the  simple 
ballad,  sung  with  a  sweet,  pure 
voice,  and  a  natural,  impassioned, 
but  not  an  affected  or  theatrical, 
emotion, — it  is  these  which  charm. 

Well,  a  pure,  sweet  voice  is  a 


gift :  everyone  cannot  have  it.  But 
everyone  can  play  music,  suggests 
a  reader.  We  are  not  so  sure  of 
that.  Anyone  can  be  taught  to 
overcome  certain  mechanical  diffi- 
culties, and  to  achieve  a  certain 
mechanical  performance  on  a  given 
instrument ;  but  everyone  has  not 
heart,  soul,  feeling,  sensibility,, 
romance — in  a  word,  a  poetical! 
temperament:  and  it  is  only  the 
poetical  temperament  which  can 
give  us  music. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  natural  de- 
ficiencies and  natural  bent,  culti- 
vation and  example  do  much  for 
us.  Man — and  still  more  woman 
— is  an  imitative  animal.  More- 
over, both  love  applause,  and  both 
will  aim  at  acquiring  that  which 
lyill  bring  them  popular  applause, 
whether  in  private,  of  friends,  or 
in  public,  of  the  million.  There- 
fore it  is  that  the  tastes,  or  the- 
supposed  tastes  of  the  day,  govern 
the  masses.  We  say  supposed 
tastes  advisedly,  for  it  is  a  subtle- 
question  whether  the  taste  of  the 
day  would  not  often  appreciate 
much  better  things  than  are  given 
to  it,  had  it  the  choice. 

Now,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  that  a  person  with  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  musical  edu- 
cation and  skill  may  play  an  easy 
arrangement  of  a  simple  air,  pro- 
vided he  or  she  has  the  refined 
taste  and  passionate  sentimental 
feeling  of  the  poet,  in  a  manner  to 
move  the  emotions  of  all  hearers, 
and  to  give  more  real  pleasure 
than  the  highly  educated  mechan- 
ical manipulist,  who  excites  no- 
thing but  astonishment — ^no  tears 
by  pathetic  melody,  no  absolute 
mirth  and  hilarity  at  the  sound 
of  some  Scotch  reel ;  who  excitea 
no  sweet,  half>sad  memories  of  the 
past,  by  the  tender  delivery  of 
some  beloved  air  of  'Auld  lang 
syne.'  It  is  not  how  much  we 
know ;  it  is  knowing  what  we  do 
know  well,  that  marks  excellence. 
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Hence  it  is  of  great  moment  how 
the  tyro  is  taught.  Time  is  wasted, 
and  worse  than  wasted,  in  taking 
steps  that  must  be  retraced,  and 
acquiring  bad  habits  that  are  easy 
to  form,  but  hard  to  eradicate. 
There  are  persons  who  think  that 
any  low  standard  of  teaching  will 
do  for  '  beginners,'  and  a  compe- 
tent authority  may  be  procured 
'  to  finish.' 

Those  who  possess  a  sweet  yoioe, 
and  know  how  to  modulate  it, 
hare  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
gifts.  There  are  fanciful  writers 
who  scribble  of  the  charms  of 
uncultiyated  yocalization.  It  is 
simple  nonsense.  Here  and  there 
we  find  individuals  of  innate 
genius  and  taste,  whose  uncul- 
tiyated efforts,  &r  from  rough,  are 
better  and  more  pleasing  than  the 
long-instructed  achieyements  of 
numbers.  Still  there  is  always 
something  crude,  something  want- 
ing— a  yacancy,  as  it  were — ^in 
wholly  untaught  efforts.  The  per- 
son of  taste  and  talents  learns 
rapidly,  and  a  little  instruction 
teaches  him  or  her  more  than  a 
lifetime  of  plodding  labour  be- 
stowed on  a  dullard.  Many  who 
haye  fine  yocal  powers  are  so  de- 
void of  taste  and  dense  of  compre- 
hension, that  a  great  amount  of 
teaching  does  not  produce  perfec- 
tion, and  half-measures  prove  a 
total  failure. 

Now,  to  talk  a  little  learnedly, 
and  yet  not  pedantically,  of  modem 
music,  we  must  at  once  run  back 
to  Haydn,  who  was  the  originator 
of  the  modem  school  of  music.  He 
it  was  who,  without  transgressing 
rules,  broke  the  trammels  of  the 
stiff  style  of  music.  His  writings 
are  classical,  but  drawn  with  a 
free  hand :  he  was  a  great  genius 
who  dared  to  utter  compositionB 
unfettered  by  the  conyentionalities 
of  the  day.  '  The  Creation '  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  monuments 
of  his  inyentiye  skill,  being  more 


fanciful,  though  less  grand,  thap 
the  'Messiah'  of  Handel.  Haydn's 
'Heavens  are  telling'  is  a  very 
fine  composition.  '  With  verdure 
clad '  is  an  example  of  his  delicacy 
of  treatment.  Haydn's  canzo- 
nettes  are  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  classical  instrumental  library, 
and  are  deservedly  popular.  Shall 
we  ever  weary  of '  My  mother  bids 
me  bind  my  hair,'  or  the  more 
florid  'Mermaid's  song  V 

Before  Haydn's  time  the  musi- 
cal world  of  amateur  pianistes  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  formal  and 
heavy  sonatas.  In  fact,  the  piano- 
forte was  a  comparatively  new  in- 
strument, the  offiipring  of  the  harp- 
sichord, which  was  the  daughter 
of  the  spinet,  the  lineal  descendant 
of '  the  virghials '  on  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  played  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
French  ambassador.  Amateur 
music  was  limited  to  the  few. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  day,  had 
written  that  it  was  a  vulgar  and 
underbred  thing  for  a  gentleman 
or  lady  to  perform  on  a  musical 
instrument  like  a  paid  hireling. 
It  took  a  considerable  period  to 
wear  off  such  a  feeling.  Therefore 
pianoforte  music  fascinated  the 
talent  of  but  few  composers,  and 
with  them  was  a  secondary  matter. 

How  differently  wags  the  world 
now !  Crowned  heads,  and  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  royal  blood, 
are  proud  of  their  skill  in  music 
The  children  of  our  aristocracy 
delight  in  the  display  of  their 
instrumental  and  vocal  powers; 
and  the  modem  pianoforte  is,  of 
all  instruments^  one  of  the  chosen 
lares  of  home. 

The  compositions  of  the  great 
Mozart  are  stiffer  than  those  of 
Haydn ;  perhaps  of  all  his  works 
none  has  been  more  regarded  than 
'Die  Zauber  F15te'  (The  Magic 
Flute).  Wolfgang  Gotleib  Mozart 
was  the  son  of  the  sub-director  of 
the  chapel  at  Saltzburg,  in  Ger 
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many.  As  a  child,  his  talent  was 
80  remarkable  that  he  performed 
before  the  Emperor  Francis  I., 
and  also  before  the  whole  French 
€k)nrt,  and  published  his  two  first 
works  anterior  to  the  celebration 
of  his  eighth  birthday.  Subse- 
quently, at  the  same  age,  in  1764, 
he  performed  in  England  before 
the  royal  family.  At  this  wonder- 
fully precocious  age,  Br.  Bumey 
testifies  that  his  writings,  in  point 
of  sound  composition,  taste,  inyen- 
tion,  and  modulation,  were  equal 
to  those  of  the  finest  established 
composers,  and  his  skill  in  extem- 
pore playing  was  no  less.  He 
married  a  celebrated  singer,  a 
Mademoiselle  CJonstance  Webber, 
an  amiable  woman,  when  he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  •  His 
death  occurring  at  the  premature 
period  of  thirty-six  years,  does  not 
astonish  us.  The  tropic  plant 
that  runs  to  fiower  in  a  day  or  two, 
runs  to  seed  with  equal  facility. 
Mozart's  greatest  works  are  the 
operas  of  'Don  Gioyanni,'  'La 
Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  'La  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito/  which  is  much 
less  known. 

Spohr  and  Weber  wore  com- 
posers of  their  day  who  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Haydn;  but 
Weber,  in  such  operas  as  'Der 
Freischutz,'  was  too  heavy  for 
English  taste. 

And  then  we  must  chronicle 
the  glorious  name  of  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  a  German  Jew,  as  his  name, 
'  which  means  '  son  of  Moses,'  sig- 
nifies; grandson  of  a  man  who 
gained  some  renown  in  literature 
for  his  theological  and  philoso- 
phical works.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, Bartholdy  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn distinguished  himself  as  a 
composer  by  'The  Wedding  of 
Gamelio ;'  soon  after  which  he  pro- 
duced his  overture  to  Shakespear's 
'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  In 
1829,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  first 
reached  England,  where  his  re- 


ception induced  him  to  reappear 
almost  annually.  In  1847  he  con- 
ducted his  oratorio  of  'Elijah '  in 
London,  Birmingham,  and  Man- 
chester. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  very  precocious  age  at 
which  mu8i(»d  composers  have 
distinguished  themselves.  Beet- 
hoven, a  pupil  of  Haydn,  at  thirteen 
years  old  was  capable  of  playing 
extempore  fantasias  that  delighted 
musicians  of  talent.  He  was  bom 
at  Bonn  in  1770,  and  died  in  1827. 
His  writings  are  distinguished  by 
great  versatility  of  style ;  and,  as 
our  readers  of  course  know,  his 
symphonies  take  the  highest  rank 
of  all  modern  classical  composi- 
tions. 

Another  distinct  class  of  modem 
composition  is  the  waltz,  of  which 
the  polka-mazurka  is  an  ofBshoot 
— the  waltz,  par  exceUenoe,  which 
is  intended  more  as  a  pianoforte 
'recreation,'  than  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  actual  dance.  It  is  a 
lighter  and  easier  style  of  music, 
even  in  its  most  difficult  arrange- 
ments, than  such  as  we  have  been 
treating  already.  Waltz  music 
requires  a  neat,  light,  precise  stac- 
cato touch,  and  a  great  deal  of 
spirit,  vivacity,  and  wit,  to  render 
it  well.  Amongst  a  majority  of 
players  who  can,  after  practice 
and  education,  render  music  accu- 
rately in  all  respects,  and  some- 
times with  great  powers  of  execu- 
tion, we  only  here  and  there  find 
—and  that  as  often  among  the 
partially  educated  as  not  —  two 
kinds  of  talent:  the  poetry  that 
portrays  the  music  of  the  heart, 
and  the  wit,  vivacity,  and  energy 
that  gives  life  to  the  waltz  style. 

Lebitzky,  Strauss,  and  Lanner 
were  the  &*st  waltz  writers ;  but 
their  compositions,  compared  to 
more  recent  productions,  are 
heavy,  yet  they  are  grand.  To 
these  men  belong  the  glory  of  in- 
augurating   a  school  which  has 
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been  fts  prolific  as  it  seems  suit- 
able to  the  genius  of  modem  com- 
posers. Waltz  music  is  light,  ex- 
hilarating, and  festive,  and  fills 
a  Tery  pleasing  niche  in  the  temple 
dedicated  to  the  sonorous  art. 

Rossini  is  another  conspicuous 
modem  composer  who  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  Haydn. 
Bom  at  Pesaro,  near  Bologna,  in 
1792,  the  son  of  a  strolling  musi- 
cian, the  story  of  his  career  is 
another  romance  of  real  life.  He 
had  a  fine  voice,  and  was  placed 
under  an  able  tutoi:,  and  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
sang  in  the  churches  of  his  native 
place.  In  1813,  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated opera  of  'Tancredi.'  'II 
Barbiere  di  Seviglia,'  'La  Cene- 
rentola,'  'La  Gazza  Ladra,'  'La 
Bonna  del  Lago,'  and  '  Guillaume 
Tell,'  are  also  from  his  pen,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  such  a 
wealth  of  treasure  in  our  operatic 
stores.  He,  however,  possessed  a 
certain  indolence  of  mind;  for, 
though  he  lived  in  or  near  Paris 
to  a  good  old  age,  he  persistently 
refused  to  compose  after  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  and  so  totally  lost 
all  his  taste  for  music,  that  he 
would  not  even  visit  the  theatres. 
His  '  Stabat  Mater '  is  one  of  his 
greatest  compositions. 

Auber's  music  has  been  very 
popular.  His  style  is  lighter  than 
Rossini's.  He  was  a  Frenchman, 
bom  at  Caen  in  1784,  and  appren- 
ticed to  his  father's  trade  of  a 
print-seller.  He  displayed  his 
musical  talent  first  in  the  compo- 
sition of  small  pieces;  but  soon 
published  operas,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  'Fra  Diavolo,' 
'  Masaniello,'  and  'Le  Domino 
Noir.'  '  Le  Cheval  Bronze,'  '  L'En- 
fant  Prodige,'  'Le  S^jour  Mili- 
taize,' '  Le  Testament  de  la  Billet 
Doux,'and'La  Berg^re  Chatelaine,' 
some  of  which  were  not  successful, 
were  also  his.    Auber's  music  is 


lighter  than  that  of  the  composers 
we  have  already  noted  and  of  the 
French  school. 

Meyerbeer's  compositions,  in 
style  strike  the  mean  between  the 
heaviness  of  Weber's  and  the 
lightness  of  Auber's.  The  Ger- 
mans are  fond  of  crude,  wild 
harmony.  Crude  chords  occa- 
sionally intrude  in  Meyerbeer's 
compositions,  but  he  more  gene- 
rally follows  the  Italian  flow  of 
harmony.  'Robert  le  Diable'  is 
one  of  his  best  known  and  most 
favourite  compositions.  The  wild, 
poetry  and  passion  of  the  song  of 
the  half-mad  Isabelle,  'Robert 
toi  que  j'aime,'  is  hardly  to  be 
equalled.  'Les  Huguenots'  is 
equally  popular. 

To  Bellini  we  are  indebted  for 
exquisite  music.  Bom  at  Catania, 
in  Sicily,  in  1802,  he  early  discovred 
such  musical  genius  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  to  their  last- 
ing glory,  sent  him  to  Naples  at 
the  public  expense,  to  be  educated. 
His  first  opera  was  produced 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  at  the 
Conservatoire  at  Naples.  In  1881, 
'  La  Sonnambula '  and  '  Norma ' 
took  the  musical  world  by  storm, 
and  were  received  with  deserved 
applause.  From  the  enthusiastic 
rapture  of  Elvira's  '  Ah !  non 
giunge,'  we  turn  to  the  tender 
duo  of  Norma  and  Adalgiza,  '  Beh 
conte,'  and  the  unsurpassed  me- 
lody of  '  Casta  Diva.'  In  1833 
he  produced  his  'Beatrice  di 
Tenda,'  less  conmionly  known,  but 
containing  some  beautiful  music. 
To  a  clear,  well-trained  soprano 
or  mezzo-soprano  we  recommend 
the  air  '  Ma  la  sola.'  It  should 
be  sung  softly  and  delicately  and 
tenderly,  rising  almost  to  passion 
in  some  passages.  Like  most 
operatic  music,  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  dramatic  song,  and  re- 
quires elocutionary  jrawer;  but 
tenderness  and  plaintiveness  are 
its  chief  characteristics.    In  1834 
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BeUini  produced  hk  *  I  Poritam/ 
which  many  hold  to  be  his  most 
brilliant  effort  Soon  after  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  died  near  Paris, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

In  style,  in  sweetness,  and  in 
fancy  there  is  great  resemblance 
between  the  compositions  of  Bel- 
lini and  Donizetti,  his  senior  by 
fotir  years  in  age,  being  bom  at 
Bergamo  in  1798,  and  by  seven 
years  as  a  composer,  his  '  Enrico 
in  Borgona '  haying  been  produced 
in  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Musical  Institute  of  Bergamo,  and 
at  nineteen  years  of  age  entered 
the  army,  but  still  continued  his 
musical  pursuits.  In  1822  he 
resigned  the  military  profession. 
He  was  a  most  prolific  writer,  hay- 
ing produced  thirty-one  operas  be- 
tween 1818  and  1822,  and  thirty- 
three  more  subsequently.  He  was 
appointed  master  of  counterpoint 
to  the  Boyal  GoU^e  of  Music  at 
Naples,  and  chapel  master  and 
composer  to  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Vienna.  He  was  a  man  whose 
life  was  embittered  by  enemies 
who,  envious  of  his  genius,  denied, 
most  unjustly,  the  originality  of 
bis  works,  which  were  neyer  truly 
appreciated  until  after  his  death. 
No  composer  has  eyer  equalled 
him  in  the  sweetness  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  melodies.  He  was, 
imfortunately,  his  own  worst  ene- 
my, haying  contracted  habits  of 
intemperance,  which  led  to  aber- 
ration of  mind  and  a  temporary 
confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
He  lecoyered  his  reason  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1847. 
It  is  belieyed  that  his  sensitiye 
nature,  wounded  to  the  quick  by 
the  injustice  of  his  critics,  broke 
his  heart  and  induced  him  to 
acquire  the  fatal  habit  that  broke 
his  reason.  His  finest  operas  are 
'  Lucrezia  Borgia,'  '  La  Figlia  del 
Beggimento,'  '  Don  Pasquale,' 
'L'Elise  d'Amour,'  'Lucia di  Lam- 
mennoor,'  and  '  Anna  Bolena.' 


Sir  Henry  Bishop  was  the  com- 
poeer  of  the  finest  glees  and  trios 
eyer  written;  they  are  marked 
by  ^  musician-like  power  almost 
unapproachable.  He  was  the 
finest  and  most  popular  song- 
writer of  his  day.  Who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  airy  theme, 
'  Bid  me  discourse,'  from  the  opera 
of  '  Twelfth  Night ;'  '  TeU  me, 
my  heart,'  and  '  Let  us  seek  the 
yellow  sands,'  from  the  opera  of 
'  Maid  Marion  ?'  Dr.  Ame  was 
another  masterly  classic  composer. 
Nothing  of  his,  perhaps,  is  more 
popular  than  that  exquisite  little 
song,  '  Where  the  bee  sucks,' 
from  *  The  Tempest.'  The  opera 
of  '  Artazerxes '  is  his  finest  work, 
and  in  it  occurs  the  well-known 
gem,  '  The  soldier  tired,'  so  bril- 
liantly sung  by  Lady  Lennox,  who 
made  her  mark  as  Miss  Paton. 
The  name  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop 
brings  back  memories  of  Miss  M. 
Tree  and  Miss  Stephens,  whose 
sweet  yoices  delighted  our  mo- 
thers and  grandmothers  in  the 
days  gone  by. 

Booke  is  a  composer  less  well  re- 
membered. His  opera  of  'Amelie, 
or  the  Loye  Test,'  seems  to  haye 
sunk  into  obliyion  since  the  time 
when  Miss  Shirreff  and  Mr.  Phi- 
lips sang  its  exquisite  melodies, 
'  What  is  the  spell '  (tenor), 
'  When  the  morning  first  dawns' 
(soprano),  and  '  When  the  red 
star  hatii  risen.'  As  for  Arditi, 
it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  his  '  H 
Bade,'  which  established  his 
fame. 

The  works  of  Verdi,  the  latest 
of  opera  writers,  are  too  recent 
and  too  well  known  to  need  much 
conmient.  Far  slighter  than  the 
compositions  of  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
Meyerbeer,  or  Bossini,  his  works 
are  yet  pleasing  and  his  melodies 
well  imagined  and  firmly  written. 
The  music  of  '  II  Troyatore '  and 
'  La  Trayiata '  will  liye ;  and  had 
he  neyer  written    anything  else 
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than  the  melodies  '  Libiamo/  '  H 
Balen/  '  Ah !  che  la  morte/  and 
the  exquisitely  sweet  and  plaintiye 
^  Si  la  Stanchezza/  it  would  en- 
title him  at  once  to  rank  as  a 
musician  of  marked  talent.  '  The 
muleteer's  song/  '  Tm  not  the 
queen/  and  '  The  conyent  bell/ 
from  the  '  Bose  of  Castile/  de- 
serve fully  their  popularity. 

The  late  Vincent  Wallace  and 
Balfe,  both  Irishmen  by  births 
take  high  rank  among  the  com- 
posers of  modem  music.  The 
latter  is  the  finest  writer  of  instru- 
mental and  orchestral  works  the 
British  dominions  could  ever  boast. 
Yincent  Wallace's  pianoforte  mu- 
oic  is  especially  good.  Balfe's 
'  Bohemian  Girl '  and  '  Daughter 
of  St.  Mark/  and  Wallace's  '  Ma- 
ritana/  are  their  best  known  operas. 
Balfe's  airs,  especially,  '  I  dreamt 
that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls/ 
'  That  you'll  remember  me/  and 
*  We  may  be  happy  yet/  originally 
sung  by  Miss  Bainforth  and 
Harrison,  are  '  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words.' 
Balfe's  serenade,  '  Good-night,  be- 
loved/ published  in  seyeral  keys, 
is  one  of  his  most  charming 
ideas. 

The  late  John  Bamett  has 
been  called  the  English  Mozart. 
His  'Mountain  Sylph'  was  a 
success,  but  his  opera  of  '  Fair 
Kosamond,'  was  interdicted,  on 
account  of  certain  strictures  on 
royalty  with  which  it  was  tinc- 
tured, and  which  the  composer 
refused  to  suppress.  A  yery  pretty, 
«asy  song  for  a  contralto  yoice, 
written  by  John  Barnett,  and  not 
much  known,  is  called  '  Like 
flowers  that  in  the  morning  /  the 
accompaniment  is  very  simple  and 
the  yerses  short. 

Stephen  Gloyer's  songs  are  par- 
ticularly suited  for  the  drawing- 
room,  and  for  the  sweet  rendering 
of  girls'  yoices.  His  yocal  duets 
4u:e  all  charming.    They  are  wor- 


thy the  best  rendering  of  fine 
voices,  and  yet  two  small  voices 
in  tune  and  accord,  that  alone 
might  sound  x>oor,  can  give  great 
pleasure  to  the  hearer  in  render- 
ing Glover's  ideas.  '  What  are 
the  wild  waves  saying  ?'  is  one  of 
his  best  known  duets.  His  '  Elfin 
call/  a  duet,  is  certainly  a  much 
more  poetical  and  varied  setting 
of  Mrs.  Hemans's  beautiful  words 
than  '  Water  lilies,'  by  Giro 
Pinsuti,  a  recent  publication. 

Among  the  composers  whom  we 
may  especially  call,  not  only  the 
men  of  the  day,  but  the  men  of 
the  hour.  Sir  Julius  Benedict  is 
entitled  to  the  foremost  rank.  He 
is  not  only  the  most  gifted  com- 
poser of  the  day,  but  his  works 
are  classical,  and  will  take  their 
place  beside  those  of  great  masters 
in  the  time  to  come.  He  is  the 
finest  and  most  masterly  conductor 
we  ever  had,  and  as  such,  justly 
the  acknowledged  chieftain  of  the 
present  musical  world.  When 
the  concert  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict 
has  taken  place  the  £Et8hionable[Biu- 
sical  season  is  ended.  To  Bene- 
diet  we  are  indebted  for  some 
sweet  music  which  has  already 
outlived  the  humour  of  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  written.  Every 
concert-goer  is  familiar  with  his 
soft  and  effective  ballad,  '  By  the 
sad  sea  waves,'  a  little  gem  so  fre- 
quently extracted  from  his  less 
hackneyed  opera  'The  Brides  of 
Venice.' 

Sir  Michael  Costa,  another  star 
of  the  Apollonian  horizon,  shines 
chiefly  as  an  able  conductor,  al- 
though he  has  also  snatched  some 
laurels  wherewith  to  weave  a 
composer's  crown. 

Sir  Stemdale  Bennett  is  one  of 
our  greatest  modem  classical  com- 
I)Osers.  His  works  have  great 
depth,  and  are  fine  and  masterly, 
like  Haydn's  or  Mendelssohn's. 
His  '  May  Queen '  is  a  chef-d'osuvre 
of  ability.    He  has  also  the  advon- 
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tage  of  being  ohc  of  the  finest 
players  of  classical  music  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Blumenthal  is  a  composer  both 
of  songs  and  instrumental  music, 
who,  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  heavy 
and  crude  style,  is  very  fashion- 
able. His  work  is  that  of  a  good 
musician,  and  in  calibre  somewhat 
difficult. 

Gounod  has  enjoyed  a  great 
deal  of  popularity  as  a  writer  of 
drawing-room  music.  He  is  very 
fond  of  making  use  of  the  passing 
note;  which  requires  very  great 
neatness  in  playing.  His  knack 
of  filling  up  intervals  in  this  way 
renders  his  music  well  marked, 
but  difficult.  He  makes  freer  use 
of  such  musical  phases  than  any 
other  composer. 

Herr  Euhe  has  produced  a 
number  of  pleasing  drawing-room 
pieces,  and  the  best  arrangements 
of  '  God  save  the  Queen '  and 
'  Eule  Britannia.'  Tiltomalti  is  de- 
cidedly fashionable  at  the  present 
day  as  a  writer  of  light  pieces, 
waltzes,  and  songs  in  the  Italian 
school.  To  Smart  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  very  opposite  style 
of  thing — classical  compositions 
and  songs,  with  difficult  accom- 
paniments, that  require  the  skill 
of  a  musician  to  render  them 
justly. 

Herr  Ganz  is  similar  in  style 
to  Blumenthal,  but  his  compo- 
sitions are  a  little  less  difficult  to 
execute ;  the  accompaniments  of 
his  songs  are  decidedly  easier. 
None  of  his  compositions  have 
been  more  popular  than  the  vocal 
one,  '  Sing,  Birdie,  sing.' 

Cipriano  Potter  ranks  next  to 
Sir  Stemdale  Bennett  as  a  classical 
composer.  Sydney  Smith,  the 
composer  of  '  The  March  de  Tam- 
bour '  and  '  Maypole  Dance,'  has 
made  his  mark  as  a  fashionable 
writer  of  light  music.  Edwin 
West  has  contributed  several  gems 
of  song  to  the  store  of  English 


composition.  Of  these,  his  '  Sun>- 
mer,  shining  summer '  is  the  most, 
perfect  of  all.  '  Autumn,  thou  art 
welcome,'  its  companion,  is  full 
of  originality  and  beauty,  but  re- 
quires more  musicianly  skill  to 
render  it  well.  '  Bobin  Hood '  is 
a  ballad  full  of  exquisite  feelings 
and  fresh  touching  melody.  '  Our 
rifles  are  ready,'  the  words  by 
Miss  Clark,  has  deservedly  been 
the  most,  we  had  almost  said  the 
only  popular  rifle  song  of  the  day ; 
the  words  and  music  being  alike 
spirited  and  above  the  calibre  of 
class  songs.  The  most  fashionable 
of  song  writers  at  the  present 
moment  is  Arthur  Sullivan.  His 
compositions  are  always  safe  in- 
vestments, and  may  be  relied  on 
as  being  graceful  and  pretty. 
Frantz  Abt,  the  author  of  '  When 
the  swallows  homeward  fly,'  and 
the  recent  melody,  'A  rose  in 
heaven,'  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  composers.  His  style  is 
classical,  and  of  the  German 
school.  Dan  Godfrey  is  the  king . 
of  the  dance,  and  his  arrange- 
ments of  quadrilles  and  waltzes 
are  always  spirited  and  good. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  close  an 
article  on  modern  music  without 
speaking  of  the  boon  conferred  on 
amateur  pianoforte  players  by 
the  graceful,  sparkling,  and  easy 
arrangements  of  Brinley  Bichards. 
He  stands  out  alone  as  the  ori- 
ginator of  a  pleasing,  sparkling 
style  of  music,  and  one  that  admits 
of  great  feeling  and  display  of 
taste,  so  simply  set,  so  devoid  of 
crudities  and  difficulties,  that  a. 
child  can  play  the  easiest  of  his 
morceauz  at  the  same  time  that 
an  adult  need  not  hesitate  to  intro- 
duce them  into  her  portfolio.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  listeners 
if  most  profoundly-elaborate  mu- 
sic was  as  fall  of  melody  and 
grace  as  what  comes  to  us  from 
this  clever  pen.  To  judge  by  its 
rarity,  it  must  be  almost  a  unique 
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gift  to  devise  music  at  once  easy, 
simple,  and  charming. 

In  treating  of  music  which  is 
not  new,  we  have  only  mentioned 
such  songs  and  pieces  as  will 
never  be  out  of  date;  a  heap  of 
new  music,  just  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  various  publishers,  lies 
before  us,  and  from  that  we  make 
a  few  selections  that  are  worthy 
of  a  word  of  praise,  and  lay 
them  before  the  reader.  Of  songs 
we  choose  four  of  diverse  cha- 
racter, as  specially  deserving 
notice.  '  Maggie  '*  is  a  little  gem 
of  a  ballad,  and  we  marvel  that 
it  comes  to  us  from  a  lady,  so 
seldom  do  women  excel  in  mu- 
sical composition.  So  much 
greater,  therefore,  is  the  meed  of 
praise  due  to  Miss  Jane  Mayo  for 
furnishing  a  ballad  which  is  sure 
to  be  popular,  and  promises  to 
live  when  the  hundred  and  one 
songs  of  the  day  are  forgotten. 
'  The  Elf,'*  by  Francisco  Berger, 
is  graceful  and  original,  and  far 
beyond  the  common  mark ;  it  re- 
quires a  good  singer  and  player. 
'  The  Village  Feast,'t  a  song-waltz, 
by  Auguste  Mey,  is  also  spirited 
and  not  difficult.  All  these  three 
songs  may  be  taken  by  a  mezzo- 
soprano  voice,  but  are  not  low 
pitched.  '  Three  Lilies,'*!'  ^7  ^i'" 
ginia  Gabriel,  is  a  rather  un- 
common melody  in  a  minor  key, 
and  arranged  for  a  contralto.  Be- 
sides these,  we  have  a  vocal  duet, 
by  Frantz  Abt, '  Kathleen  Aroon,'j: 
the  first  part  of  which  is  very  Irish, 
and  '  The  treasures  of  the  heart.'! 
'  Apart,'§  by  Comyn  Vaughan,  is 
a  plaintive,  easy  song,  with  a  fresh 
melody  and  soothing  accompani- 
ment that '  he  who  runs  may  read.' 

Of  new  instrumental  music, 
Eaton  Lanning's  '  Brooklet  '*  de- 
serves to  rank  first.  It  is  a  ster- 
ling   composition,    well    written. 


full  of  charming  harmony  and 
effect,  but  somewhat  abstruse,  and 
requiring  a  professional  or  first- 
class  amateur  to  do  justice  to  its 
intricacies.  '  Golden  Slumbers,'* 
by  Walter  Macfarren,  is  rather 
troublesome  to  execute  at  first, 
on  account  of  the  syncopated 
movement  of  the  bass,  which  is 
very  effective,  and  well  repays  a 
little  careful  practice.  It  is  a 
sweet,  tender,  and  original  me- 
lody, containing  very  delicate 
modulations,  and  is  a  thorough 
musician-like  composition,  well 
carried  out  to  the  end.  '  La  FSte 
Villageuse,'§  by  Claudius  H.  Coul- 
dery,  is  a  sparkling  novelty,  of  a 
light,  vivacious  character,  mode- 
rately difficult,  and  deserving  a 
little  careful  treatment.  A  very 
easy  piece,  '  Bourrfe,'J  by  J.  T. 
Thekell,  may  be  recommended  as 
admitting  of  expression  and  ten- 
derness. 

We  have  not  exhausted  our  sub- 
ject. We  could  say  much  more 
about  '  modem  music,  and  some 
modem  composers.'  We  have 
not  touched  on  the  subject  of  the 
unfortunate  man  who  gave  birth 
to  that  gem  of  melodies,  '  Kath- 
leen Mavoumeen,'  or  the  gifted 
pianist  and  arranger,  Thalberg, 
who  took  the  world  by  storm 
about  the  year  1828,  and  who 
has  exercised  such  a  large  amount 
of  influence  on  the  foundation  of 
the  modem  method  of  playing  the 
pianoforte.  There  are  a  host  more 
whose  shades  rise  up  and  point 
at  us  reproachfully  for  our  neglect. 
But  what  can  we  do?  Space  in 
'  London  Society'  has  its  limits, 
and  in  the  magazine  as  in  the 
drawing-room,  though  we  fain 
would,  we  cannot  ask  all  we  know 
at  once  to  our  conversazione. 

One  word  before  parting.  Hav- 
ing dwelt  so  much  at  an  earlier 
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stage  on  the  power  of  taste  and 
sentiment  in  rendering  easy  mnsic 
more  pleasing  than  much  that 
emanates  from  the  highly  skilled 
mechanical  manipulist,  we  wonld 
not  hare  it  supposed  that  the 
necessity  for  all  instruction  and 
hard  practice  is  ignored.  It  is 
essential  to  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  mechanical  skill  before 
it  is  possible  to  make  the  fingers 
speak  all  the  tender  gradations  of 
feeling  which  the  soul  dictates — 
nicety,  neatness,  care,  and  a  clean, 
flexible,  sensitire  touch  are  wanted 
for  this.  So  in  simple  ballad 
singing,  not  merely  the  gift  of  a 
clear,  pure,  sympathetic,  and  mo- 
derately full  Yoice  is  wanted; 
there  must  be  sufficient  training 
to  gire  its  owner  necessary  skill 
to  modulate  its  tone  with  refine- 
ment and  effect  and  to  enunciate 
the  words  in  a  proi>er  manner. 
To  the  ignorant  and  the  lazy  the 
power  of  pleasing  in  any  way 
slumbers.  Nothing  can  be 
achieyed  without  effort.  But  the 
effort  must,  of  course,  be  in  the 
right  direction,  and  then  a  com- 
paratively small  stock  of  effort 
may  be  crowned  with  a  happy 
result. 

In  playing  music  with  varia- 
tions, many  amateur  performers, 
such  as  our  friend  Miss  Fortissimo, 
go  through  the  air  steadily  and 
correctly,  without  much  expres- 
sion, and  then,  with  one  foot  on 
the  loud  pedal,  rush  off  into  the 
variations  at  tip-top  speed  from 
end  to  end  of  the  piano,  as  if  to 
get  over  the  whole  thing  with  as 
much  noise  and  rapidity  as  pos- 
sible were  the  chief  object.  Now, 
every  variation  has  leading  notes 
in  it,  which  carry  the  melody; 
These  should  be  brought  out 
forcibly  as  they  occur,  and  the 
rest  of  the  ornate  passage  subdued : 
it  is  generally  best  to  keep  it 
quite  soft,  in  the  musical-box  style ; 
but  where  a  passage  is  marked 
loud,    the    notes    conveying   the 


melody  must  be  yet  louder,  and 
ben  macoato;  they  are  not  to  be 
hammered  or  forced,  but  pressed 
out ;  not  staccato  at  all  in  sound, 
but  rather  prolonged,  as  in  a  song, 
cantahUe.  All  the  expression  and 
tenderness  uttered  in  the  plain 
melody  should  also  be  retained 
in  these  notes,  and  the  variations 
should  rise  and  fall  in  accordance, 
dying  away  gradually  where  the 
effect  of  a  rallentando  is  needed. 
Take  the  beautiful  arrangement 
of  '  Home,  sweet  h(Mne,'  as  an 
instance.  How  many  attempt, 
and  how  few  can  play  it!  It  is 
rattled  off  by  Miss  Fortissimo  in 
her  usual  noisy  style.  Instead  of 
this,  the  introduction  should  ccnn- 
mence  soft  as  a  whisper,  and  the 
air  gradually  dawn  on  the  listener. 
It  should  never  be  loud.  The 
variation  with  the  shake  is  to  be 
a  mere  whisper,  very  pianissimo, 
the  melody  in  octaves  alone  stand- 
ing out  loud  and  firm.  The  last 
variation  is  to  be  as  soft  as  the 
warbling  of  a  musical-box,  the 
chords  that  form  the  air  very 
heavy  or  pezante,  but  also  soft, 
rendering  the  air  with  the  greatest 
feeling  and  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion. This  piece,  suited  for  public 
performance  when  properly  ren- 
dered, is  constantly  thrust  into 
the  hands  of  incompetent  school- 
girls, and  rattled  over  in  an  excru- 
ciating way.  Here  we  have  one 
of  the  secrets  of  a  vicious  style 
of  playing — the  modem  forcing 
system — attempting  music  beyond 
the  i)ower8  of  the  performer.  The 
result  is  a  miserable,  slovenly 
rattle.  No  one  should  attempt  to 
play  music  he  or  she  cannot  com- 
pletely master  after  moderate 
practice  and  with  ease.  It  should 
be  executed  neatly,  deftly,  easily, 
and  every  point  studied  to  make 
it  '  speak.'  That  is  the  real  way 
to  learn  music,  and  to  become 
an  artistic  player.  Noise  is  not 
music. 

Georoiaka  C.  Clark. 
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PHILOSOPHEBS  are  at  issue 
on  the  question  of  honeymoon. 
Should  it  be  raptured  by  the  sea, 
or  in  London,  or  Paris  ?  Should  it 
look  to  auxiliaries  for  the  potency 
of  its  spell,  or  should  it  wholly 
rely  upon  love  ?  Should  the  poem 
of  seaweed,  and  shingle,  and  sea- 
gull, mingle  with  the  tender  de- 
light ;  or  should  Fleet  Street  and 
Long  Acre,  Comhill  and  the 
Poultry,  veil  the  interior  joy? 
This  is  a  profound  enquiry.  We 
are  disposed  to  give  to  it  what- 
ever of  mind  is  demanded  by  the 
greatest  of  subjects.  Honeymoon 
is  the  parenthesis  of  life. — ^Where 
should  we  pass  our  honeymoon  ? 

Now  there  are  those  who  urge 
that  London  is  the  place — the 
only  place — ^in  which  to  pass  a 
honeymoon.  Morley's  Hotel  is 
the  real  ideal  of  efficacious  adore- 
ment.  Theatres  at  night,  and 
academies  by  day;  drives  in  the 
Park,  and  concerts.  *  0  shocking 
profiEinity !  What,  no  green  lanes ; 
no  murmuring,  rippling,  soothing 
sea ;  no  otiose  nothingness  of  de- 
licious peace,  hemmed  by  future 
delight  ?  Language  is  at  fault  to 
describe  the  frockcoatedness  of  that 
metropolitan  mind,  which  could 
conceive  such  anomalous  honey- 
moon. Where  is  your  poetry? 
Where  is  your  boyish,  earliest 
dream  of  what  should  constitute 
honeymoon  ?  Are  those  first  an- 
ticipations, which  we  formed  at 
fifteen,  as  we  lay  on  the  grass  in 
the  summer — of  moonlit  walks, 
and  very  blue  sea,  and  fanning 
leaves,  and  honeysuckle,  to  be 
sunk  in  the  barren  fact  of  the 
Strand,  or  in  a  stroll  up  the  Low- 
ther  Arcade?  Am  I  to  heave  my 
sigh  to  Nelson's  column,  or  coo 
to  the  Boyal  Exchange?  Must  I 
make  my  vow  in  the  Oxford  Circus, 
or  look  like  a  dove  to  an  om- 


nibuB?  Such  thoughts  are  here- 
tical. There  is  a  religion  in  sen- 
timent, which  to  outrage  is  heresy : 
and  honeymoon  is  sentiment  (pa- 
renthesised). 

But  you  persist  that  London 
is  the  proper  place  in  which  to 
pass  your  honeymoon.  Then  pass 
it  there,  if  you  like.  Begardless 
of  the  fact  that,  as  you  sit  in 
your  stall  (or,  say  the  dress-circle) 
at  the  '  Princess's,'  everyone  will 
detect  your  connubiality,  and  even 
date  the  hour  of  your  wedding: 
heedless  of  the  certainty  that,  if 
you  hail  a  Hansom,  the  driver  will 
smile  apprehensively:  reckless  of 
the  truth  that  the  very  shyness 
of  your  walk,  and  a  certain  honey- 
moonedness  of  toilet,  will  proclaim 
the  recentness  of  the  event— oh! 
pass  your  honeymoon  in  London ! 
Why  the  very  waiters  at  Morley^s 
will  know  by  the  diffidence  with 
which  you  pronounce  Mrs.  Dar- 
lington that  it  could  not  have 
happened  three  days  ago.  The 
indifference  you  show  to  the 
coachman's  fare  will  mark  the  ab- 
sorption of  your  mind.  The  effort 
of  your  bride  not  to  wear  orange 
blossom  will  prove  how  lately 
she  has  done  so;  and  your  own 
affectations  of  accustomed  hus- 
bandom  will  declare  you  a  new- 
married  man.  If  you  go  into  a 
shop,  the  girls  behind  the  counter 
will  smile  at  your  would-be-at 
easiness ;  and  your  obvious  deter- 
mination not  to  say  '  dearest'  will 
be  more  apparent  than  even  the 
desire.  Should  you  walk  down 
Pall  Mall,  the  public  will  turn, 
and  think — 'ah!  the  day  before 
yesterday!*  The  way  that  you 
hold  your  bride's  little  arm  will 
show  that  you  have  not  done  it 
long :  (for  there  is  a  vast  distinct- 
tion  between  lovers'  arm-in-arm, 
and  people's  who  have  been  mar- 
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lied  ten  years).  You  cannot 
escape  your  adyertisement !  '  Just 
married,  and  here  for  the  honey- 
moon/— ^is  as  patent  and  legible 
from  your  hat  to  your  boots,  as 
if  it  were  carried  by  a  '  Sand- 
wich.* 

'  But  then  the  lostness  of  Lon- 
don/ you  say,  in  reply:  '  what  a 
gain  tiiat  is  to  two  lovers  1'  Well : 
if  the  crowd  were  as  utterly  lost 
to  you,  as,  no  doubt,  you  are  to 
the  crowd,  there  might  be  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  Tiew. 
But  the  detective  eye  of  the  me- 
tropolitan scoffer  is  not  to  be  put 
off  by  boldness,  ffe  will  remark 
you  wherever  you  go;  and  say — 
'  Ah !  only  just  begun !  Wait  six 
months,  or  twelve;  and  then  we 
shall  see  you  publicly  linked  with 
much  less  of  pronounced  assiduity. 
That  homage  you  throw  into  your 
elbow  will  be  quite  out  of  place 
in  a  father;  and  the  proposal  to 
carry  that  new  parasol  will  be 
utterly  unthought  of  next  year. 
Very  beautiful,  no  doubt,  (oh  she 
really  is  lovely:  what  feet,  and 
what  '  six-and-a-quarters') ;  but 
the  maturedness  of  marriage  will 
give  you  both  looks,  not  less  real 
but  certainly  less  new.' 

'  Then  we  won't  go  to  London,' 
says  a  particular  couple,  '  though 
we  think  your  remarks  are  absurd. 
After  all,  there  are  two  views  of 
wedding;  and  you  can  take  only 
one.  You  forget  there  are  people 
who  like  to  be  seen,  and  who  are 
proud  of  being  bravely  married. 
They  find  great  delight  in  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  that  they 
have  set  it  a  good  example.  And, 
in  truth,  Mr.  Satirist,  (we  expect 
you  are  a  bachelor,  grown  old  and 
wizen  with  selfishness,)  it  would 
be  very  much  better  if  some  people 
we  could  name — instead  of  leaning 
languidly  out  of  west-end  club 
windows,  and  having  broughams 
for  equivocal  friends — ^would  walk 
arm-in-arm  with  their  own  darling 


wives  down  Pall  Mall,  Piccadilly » 
or  Regent  Street ;  and  we  strongly 
Busx)ect  that  writers  who  make 
merry  with  the  foibles  of  "  adver- 
tising "  couples,  have  lost  the  sim- 
plicity, and  something  of  the 
virtue,  which  rejoices  in  really 
getting  married.  But  to  let  this 
pass;  though  we  could  be  very 
severe,  if  we  said  all  we  think  on 
the  subject.  However,  since  you 
wont  let  us  spend  our  honeymoon 
in  London,  pray  where  would  you 
advise  us  to  spend  it  ?' 

To  this  ill-tempered  retort  we 
calmly  reply :  '  Spend  it  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight' — And  now  to  con- 
sider the  Honeymoon  Proper;  as 
passed  by  the  babbling  sea. 

We  aflSrm  that  the  island — the 
island  par  eoBcellence — is  the  place 
in  which  to  pass  a  honeymoon; 
and  we  will  advocate  its  claims 
from  that  temperate  point  of  view 
which  is  peculiar  to  indiffereni 
minds.  We  admit  that  there 
are  railroads  now  ip  the  island, 
which  mar  its  honeymoon-beauty. 
Time  was !— <ah !  how  well  we  re- 
member it,  say  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago;  when  boyhood 
made  life  seem  all  flowers,  and 
love  was  the  loveliest  of  them  all !) 
— time  was  when  no  hissing  loco- 
motive spoiled  the  poetry  of  the 
island.  Then  couples  might  be 
seen  in  every  green  lane,  for- 
getting the  metropolis  of  care. 
You  detected  a-head — under  that 
pretty  little  hedge — two  who  had 
just  become  one.  You  knew  that 
tale — that  very  old  tale,  which  we 
all  of  us  love  to  tell  once.  But 
now  the  island  is  like  Hampstead 
or  Hackney;  riven  by  hideous 
rails;  and  you  must  go  very  near 
indeed  to  the  sea,  or  take  a  boat 
and  pull  out  behind  the  Needles, 
if  you  want  to  escape  that  wrong. 
Still,  there  is  nothing  much 
prettier  in  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  than  Shanklin,  and  Bon- 
church,  and  Sandown:    there  ia 
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nothing  more  peaceful  and  per- 
fectly alone,  than  a  stroll  in  these 
places  by  night.  We  will  say 
then  that  the  south  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  shall  be  onr  oasis  of  life; 
and  we  will  start  from  the  wed- 
ding-breakfast at  Hackney  (oh !  it 
matters  not  whence  we  start)  and 
order  the  coachman  to  driye  to 
'  Waterloo/  and  engage  onr  conp6 
for  the  south. 

Kingston,  Famborough,  Win- 
chester, Southampton.  Then  a 
fly  to  the  pier  —  Southampton 
Water — Cowes — a  barouche  and 
pair — Freshwater. 

0  balmy  breezes!  0  delicious 
melody  of  song  of  heart !  0  music 
bom  of  wedding-day! — 0  —  but 
stop!  This  is  not  precisely  the 
point  at  issue.  We  proposed  to 
enquire  the  true  philosophy  of 
where  to  pass  a  honeymoon;  and 
we  are  not  to  be  diverted  by 
ecstasy. 

We  will  say,  then,  that  you 
spent  one  entire  month  (we  prefer 
to  put  the  case  as  your  own,  since 
we  never  experienced  it  ourselves) 
in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  we  ask  you — touching  the 
retrospect — is  it  quite  satisfactory? 

Well:  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  there  was,  perhaps,  some- 
thing wanting  in  the  sameness  of 
Undercliflf  life.  You  found  that 
a  month  of  sitting  on  a  beach, 
varied  by  strolls  in  sweet-briar'd 
lanes,  and  intervalled  by  talks 
that  were  broken  with  love,  was 
just  a  trifle  ennuyant  You  re- 
member that  walk  down  Black 
Gang  Chine ;  and  it  occurs  to  you 
it  was  rather  fatiguing.  You  dis- 
tinctly recall  two  hours  at  Vent- 
nor,  and  it  seems  to  you  it  was 
somewhat  a  bore.  You  admire 
the  sea ;  but  it  does  not  promote 
conversation.  You  are  fond  of 
idling ;  but  the  repetition  presents 
no  great  novelty.  It  may  be,  that 
you  have  a  special  gift  for  throw- 
ing pebbles  into  the  depths  of  the 


ocean;  but  you  discovered,  after 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  that  it  is 
a  pastime  fraught  with  insigni- 
ficance. You  would  have  liked 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  peace 
with  just  a  dash  of  disquiet.  The 
sea  was  delicious ;  the  calm  most 
enjoyable;  the  mutuality  perfect; 
the  contentment  ideal.  But  some- 
how— if  the  truth  must  be  stated — 
you  wanted  something  to  do. 

*  Then  you  admit,  after  all,'  re- 
plies our  censor,  '  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  London.' 

We  admit  nothing  at  all.  No 
prudent  controversialist  will  ever 
admit  what  interferes  with  his 
favourite  idea.  We  have  an  idea, 
and  we  will  state  it  in  the  end: 
but,  for  the  present,  we  pursue  our 
enquiry. 

There  is  a  third  view  of  honey- 
moon, dissimilar  to  both  which 
we  have  thus  far  attempted  to 
sketch.  It  is  the  making  a  '  tour ' 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe;  cul- 
minating, it  may  be,  in  Bome. 
'  Henry  will  take  me  to  Bome,  I 
know;  for,  if  we  don't  go  there 
in  our  honeymoon,  we  shall  never 
go  there  at  all.' 

So  Henry  takes  her  to  Bome. 

Ah !  that  journey  to  Paris  was 
pleasant  enough,  till  the  trous- 
seau was  lost  at  the  station 
(mamma's  lovely  present,  and 
that  '  Ibis '  feather,  which  cousin 
Frederick  spent  three  days  in 
hunting;  and  the  bracelets  and 
earrings,  and  the  etcetera  of  com- 
pliment, were  all  stolen  by  that — 
Heaven  knows  whom).  And  from 
Paris  to  Marseilles  would  have 
been  very  agreeable;  but  for  the 
fact  that  there  were  half-a-dozen 
babies  in  the  carriage  you  hap- 
pened to  occupy;  and  tiieir  pas- 
times— so  interesting  to  their  pa^ 
rents — ^were  horribly  offensive  to 
you.  Arrived  at  Marseilles,  the 
city  was  beautiful,  but  the  Consul 
could  not  be  found :  and  you  had 
left  your  passport  somewhere    in 
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your  baggage ;  that  baggage  which 
was  stolen  in  Paris.  (How  you 
oonld  have  been  so  careless,  is  one 
of  those  mysteries  that  can  only 
be  explained  by  honeymoon).  Then 
the  sail  from  Marseilles  to  Ciyita 
Yecchia  would  have  been  a  poem, 
a  capture,  in  itself;  but  for  the 
drawback  that  you  were  dreadftilly 
ill,  and  had  to  be  carried  on  deck 
at  the  Fort  The  breakfast  at  Ciyita 
was  consoling  indeed;  but  why 
did  you  leare  your  reticule  on 
board  the  steam-boat,  and  oblige 
Henry  to  go  back  to  fetch  it? 
(The  steam-boat  had  started  just 
as  he  neared  it;  and  the  reticule 
went  on  to  Naples).  In  Bome, 
what  monuments,  what  sculpture ! 
but  a  bed-room  on  the  nineteenth 
floor  of  your  hotel  (arrived  at  by 
a  hundred  stone  steps)  seemed  to 
you  cheerless  as  pity.  Tou  cut 
short  your  stay  (for  the  heat  was 
intolerable),  and  returned  by  the 
beautiful  Alps.  Very  beautiful 
indeed  was  that  journey  up  the 
Alps,  in  a  dibgence,  built  to  hold 
four,  but  holding  for  this  occasion, 
eight.  At  Mayence,  you  made  a 
mistake;  for  the  boat  which  was 
to  take  you  as  far  as  Cologne, 
steamed  out  as  your  train  came 
in ;  and  you  had  two  days  to  wait 
in  the  city  which  offered  you — ^a 
church,  and  also  an  hotel.  On 
the  whole,  you  have  pleaded  that 
Memory  is  a  mirror  in  which  tra- 
Telling  reflects  only  pleasures :  the 
actual  facts  of  abnormal  disgust 
being  hushed  in  the  depths  of  the 
past. 

A  fourth  Tiew  of  honeymoon 
is  utterly  distinct  from  any  we 
hare  hitherto  touched.  It  is  to 
pass  the  time  in  yisiting  your 
friends — ^friends  of  both  bride  and 
bridegroom. 

Well:  if  you  like  to  be  criticised 
as  if  you  were  a  patent ;  or  taken 
to  pieces  like  parts  of  Greek  rerbs ; 
the  idea  may  be  worth  entertain- 
ing.    It  is  certain  that  scrutiny 


will  exhaust  its  efforts  on  every- 
thing  that  pertains  to  your  Ego. 
Your  temper,  your  smile,  your 
figure,* your  face,  and  also  your 
allotments  in  Consols,  will  be  dis- 
integrated with  that  marvellous 
interest  which  attaches  to  new- 
married  couples.  Less  your  own 
than  your  friends',  you  will  be 
keenly  appropriated,  like  property 
that  is  brought  to  them  on  view.  If 
you  happen  to  meet  with  a  former 
adored-one, — the  prisca  ventu  of 
less  prudent  days — it  is  likely 
that  the  greeting  will  be  afiable 
enough,  but  the  reflections  will  be 
somewhat  one-sided.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  expoee  the  young  bride  to 
meet  Captain  Alphonse  de  Dote- 
ington;   nor   the  bridegroom    to 

renew  his'glances  with  Flora  de 

ten  years  ago.  Inconveniences 
ensue  on  the  too-trusting  friendli- 
ness of  marriage  so  safe  in  its 
wedding-ring ;  and,  apart  from  all 
accidents,  there  is  really  incon- 
gruity in  '  wedding  entreating  in- 
spection.' Some  people  may  like 
it — of  the  muscular  school  (men 
with  loud  voices  and  women  with 
shrill ;  especially  women  who  wear 
gold  spectacles;  love  astronomy, 
and  double-soled  boots),  but  for 
people  of  poem,  and  for  shy  dis- 
positions, we  do  not  recommend 
these  visits. 

Kindred  in  style,  though  not  in 
degree,  is  a  fifth  kind  of  honey- 
moon (abnormal).  It  is  to  pass 
the  time  with  your  Pa  and  Ma; 
at  home  as  if  you  were  not  mar- 
ried. In  Italy,  this  method  is 
popular,  especially  with  the  very 
great  people.  We  have  known  a 
couple — married  in  Bome,  with 
gorgeous  state  and  effrontery — 
repair  immediately  with  the  bride's 
Pa  and  Ma,  to  the  family-seat  at 
Frascati.  There  things  renewed 
their  accustomed  homeness,  pre- 
cisely as  in  immarried  days.  The 
sde  introduction  of  novel  cha^ 
racteristic  was  the  bridegroom  not 
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being  '  inyited.'  He  took  his 
place,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  the 
family  breakfast  and  dinner;  and 
the  bride  seemed  to  feel  she  had 
a  right  to  be  present,  in  excess  of 
mere  filial  habit.  But  it  must  be 
owned  that  neither  the  bride  nor 
the  bridegroom  looked  altogether 
at  thdr  ease.  Papas  and  mammas, 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  have 
known  you  so  very  long!  They 
have  a  way  of  not  looking,  not 
sx)eaking,  not  observing,  which  is 
the  very  perfection  of  family- 
scrutiny.  Little  Boy  (setat  nine) 
will  make  his  remarks,  scarcely 
jxunted  with  delicate  finesse ;  and, 
if  he  say  nothing,  his  silence  is 
eloquent — of  what  very  odd  things 
he  must  think.  '  Home '  is  de- 
lightful under  normal  conditions ; 
and  who  so  devoted  as  parents? 
But  we  doubt  whether  lovers, 
just  oned  out  of  twoedness, 
would  not  prefer — say  the  Isle  of 
Wight? 

We  might  hazard  other  methods 
of  passing  a  honeymoon  derived 
from  European  sources;  or  we 
might  journey  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  world,  and  fetch  some 
singular  precedents.  In  Abyssinia, 
for  example,  the  bridegroom,  after 
wedding,  carries  ofif  his  bride  on 
his  shoulders.  So  we  may  imagine 
that  his  perceptions  of  honeymoon 
have  nothing  in  common  with  our 
own.  In  Arabia,  a  man  will  have 
had  forty  wives  before  he  is  forty 
years  of  age :  so  we  conclude  that  a 
honeymoon  in  Arabia  is  too  recur- 
ring to  have  any  charm.  In  Daho- 
mey, it  would  appear  that  the  king 
of  the  country  claims  all  the  women 
for  his  wives ;  and,  when  he  dies, 
his  successor  inherits  them;  so 
that  he  must  come  into  a  very  fine 
property.  In  Egypt,  a  man  does 
not  see  his  bride  until  he  is  ac- 
tually married:  so  that  honey- 
moon must  have  a  charm  of  dis- 
covery, as  well  as  one  of  fruition. 
In  Hindostan,  the  women  are  such 


slaves,  so  degraded,  untaught,  and 
shut  up;  that  taking  a  wife  is 
like  taking  a  sheep,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  argued  about  it. 
But  why  discuss  these  phenomena,, 
which  really  have  no  interest  for 
tis:  since  no  one  who  is  married 
by  an  honourable  and  reverend,  at 
St.  Gorge's,  Hanover  Square  (nor 
even  by  the  calm  viUage  curate, 
'  assisted  by '  the  still  calmer  rec- 
tor) would  think  for  a  moment  of 
going  to  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  Hin- 
dostan, or  Dahomey.  No:  we 
will  now  enunciate  our  favourite 
idea,  as  we  promised  our  censor 
to  do :  and  if  we  are  met  with  in- 
dignant hostility,  we  can  only 
be  sorry — ^for  our  censor. 

We  propose  then,  if  ever  we 
get  married  (and  recent  statistics 
have  tended  to  show  that  human 
life  is  rapidly  lengthening;  sothat^ 
say  ninety-six  will  shortly  be  the 
period  when  maturity  will  sug- 
gest change  of  state)  to  go  'straight 
home*  without  the  slightest  de- 
viation, to  Paris,  or  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  We  know  of  mo 
'  scenery '  so  worthy  to  be  birth- 
place to  our  first  and  fondest  as- 
sociations, as  that  home  we  have 
elected  for  the  haven  of  our  set- 
tled and  life-long  joy.  We  will 
assume  that  we  are  men  of  '  pro- 
fession,' and  that  we  have  chambers 
or  offices  '  in  town,'  where  we  are 
tied  for  eight  hours  a  day.  Now, 
granted  that  it  is  a  bore  to  have  to 
run  ofif  after  breakfast  from  our 
domvs  et  pUuena  uxor;  consider, 
we  pray  you,  the  joy  of  returning, 
so  soon  as  the  day's  work  is  over ! 
Tell  us  if  there  is  anything  com- 
parable in  Paris,  or  even  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  to  jumping  into  a  Han- 
som, and  driving  back  furiously,  to 
the  wife  who  awaits  you  at  home. 
'  Ah !  there  she  is.'  She  has  been 
at  the  window  for  at  least  an 
hour  and  a  half:  and  the  welcome 
you  get  from  the  long-silenced 
tongue  is  worth  days  of  unbroken 
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delight.    Constituted,  as  we  are — 
with  '  action  and  reaction/  per- 
meating  ahnost    every    breath — 
the  grand  thing  to  do  is  to  keep 
up  enjoyment,  by  avoiding  excess 
at  the  beginning.     The  faculty  of 
happiness  is  like  a  purse  of  money, 
which  requires  economising  wisely : 
and  the  spendthrift,   who    looks 
on   his  capital  as  interest,    soon 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  tether. 
There  is  no  denying  it — men  are 
but  capable  of  a  restricted  amount 
of  affection   (of    women    I    pre- 
sume not  to  speak):  and  if  they 
turn  on  the  fountains  of  too  exu- 
berant delight,  and  pour  out  their 
streams  on  one  moon,  there  is  a 
risk  of  mere  dew-drops  remaining 
for  the  season,  which  ensues  upon 
banqueting-love.  We  say,then,  that 
the  wisest  lover  is  he  who,  mind- 
ful of  the  '  limited  means'  of  his 
love,  profoundly  finances  his  bank- 
ing account,  and  keeps  a  large 
margin     in     hand.      A    boy    of 
eighteen  is  firmly  convinced  that  he 
can  love  like  a  furnace  for  ever: 
and  the  contempt  he  entertains 
for  dowers  and  settlements  is  only 
equalled  by  the  poem  of  his  soul. 
But,  arrived  at  thirty,  he  b^ins 
to  suspect  that  true  love    (like 
true   income,  true    virtue)    is  a 
matter  which   involves   immense 
science:    and    that    only  to  the 
scholar,   to  the  patient  inquirer, 
will  the  science   unfold    all    its 
secrets.     Therefore  it  is  that  we 
fearlessly  advocate  the  science  of 
beginning  love  well:    and  we  re- 
spect that  man  who  respects  his 
wife,  by  respecting  his  own  ca- 
pacities. 

To  return.  Our  cottage  at 
Hackney — (oh  you  can  settle  at 
Sydenham,  New  Forest,  or  Bexley, 
if  you  are  shocked  at  such  Shore- 


ditch  localities.     We  have  no  pre- 
dilection  for    Batcliff    Highway; 
neat    Brompton,    cold    Croydon, 
proud  Kew.    We  merely  instance 
the  bathos  involved  in  such  names 
as  Hackney  or  Pentonville;  since 
the  more  dreadful  the  place,  the 
greater  the  need  of  avoiding  con- 
trast by  Shanklin)— our   cottage 
at  Hackney  shall  be  the  sanctum, 
in  which  the  science  of  love  shall 
be  perfected.      One  delight  at  a 
time,  one  newness  of  pledge,  one 
sweetness  of  even  Hackney-ideal. 
Business  as  before  (and  as  it  must 
always  be   afterwards)   with  the 
new  exaltation  of  love.    But  you 
will  not  have  it,  0  indignant  censor : 
and  we  know  that  you  are  going  to 
be  severe.   Very  welL    Then  order 
round  the  carriage,  and  '  off  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight'    Oh,  we  will  not 
reproach  you!    We  are  half  ^dis- 
posed  to    go    with    you, — if  we 
obeyed  the  instinct  of  feeling.    We 
have   talked '  as  philosophers,  as 
savants  in  love:    but  if  you  wUl 
take  that  lovely  little  woodbine 
cottage,   with  clematis  just  con- 
tending for  the  view;    and  the 
murmuring  sea  almost  lapping  at 
your    feet;    and   the   nooks  and 
shelters  for  love :  we  really  are  not 
going  to  be  angry.     There  is  a  phi- 
losophy after  all,  which  is  better 
than  any — *  getting  all  that  you 
can,  while  you  may ;'  and  you  will 
lay  up  a  treasury  of  fond  recol- 
lections, on  which  you  may  draw 
in  the  future.     Only  do  not  come 
back  to  Hackney  1  Manage  to  sigh 
yourselves  away  with  love;   like 
Echo — but  not  for  a  Narcissus — 
and  live  in  the  air,  on  the  rocks, 
by  the  sea;   free  in  your  spirits 
for  ever.     But — oh  do  not  coma 
back  to  Hackney ! 

Arthub  Feathsbstone. 
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RONALD. 

(LORD  cardigan's  CHARGER  AT  BALAKLAVA.) 

NEAR  twenty  years  have  passed  away 
Since  charging  through  the  bloody  fray— 
And  Ronald's  dead ! 
He  laid  him  down  at  set  of  sun, 
And  died,  his  race  of  glory  run, 
In  paddock  shed ! 

If  Ronald's  lord,  so  stem  and  proud, 
Looked  on  when  his  brave  charger  bowed 

To  Fate's  decree. 
What  fond  farewell  his  tears  would  speak^ 
The  few  that  e'er  rolled  down  his  cheek — 

In  sympathy ! 

But  Ronald's  lord  was  dead  and  gone. 
And  slept  beneath  the  Priory  stone, 

In  sculptured  pride ; 
Yet  still  will  English  hearts  so  stout 
For  steed  and  rider  beat  throughout 

The  nation  wide. 

Ronald,  if  steeds  could  speak,  would  tell 
The  brave  who  fought,  the  brave  who  fell — 

The  charge,  the  rally, 
Right,  left,  and  front,  and  back  again, 
Through  sulphur-clouds  and  iron  rain, 

In  the  death  valley  ! 

He'd  tell  how  sternly  sate  his  lord. 
His  head  erect,  his  knightly  sword 

Gleaming  and  ready  ; — 
And  how  they  rode  along  so  gay, 
As  on  parade  or  hunting  day. 

Grandly  and  steady ! 

Garter  or  Bath,  if  steed  might  deck, 
Ronald  was  worthy  round  his  neck 

To  claim  and  wear  it : 
A  soul  he'd  here,  at  least,  below ; 
Beyond  the  grave  'tis,  we  all  know, 

Profane  to  swear  it ! 

John  Sheehan. 
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I  WAS  onoe  a  commercial  tia- 
Teller  for  a  large  London  firm, 
trading  between  London  and 
Bofisia  —  consequently  I  passed 
a  considerable  time  in  the  latter 
country,  chiefly  in  St.  Petersburg. 
I  haye  still  many  friends  there, 
and  speak  the  language  as  well  as 
my  own. 

I  became  attached  by  degrees 
to  the  place,  though,  I  must  con- 
fess, at  first  I  disliked  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  it  wasn't  home,  or 
perhaps  because  I  had  no  real 
friend  there.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
shrank  from  making  one,  as  I  knew 
before  I  had  been  many  weeks  in 
the  country  that  every  other  man 
was  a  spy,  and  you  might  sit  down 
and  crack  a  bottle  of  wine  with 
one  whom  you  thought  the  joUiest 
fellow  you  had  ever  met,  and  next 
day  be  marched  to  prison,  with 
yoUr  bosom  friend  of  yesterday 
brought  up  as  eyidence  against 
you,  when,  should  the  charge  be 
proTed  and  pronounced  treason 
(arising  from  something  you  may 
have  thoughtlessly  said  about 
Bussia),  you  might  be  sent  to 
learn  silence  and  wisdom  for  three 
months  in  a  dark  cell. 

I  had  been  warned  of  this,  and 
never  encouraged  intimacy  with 
any  one.  I  was  beginning  to  get 
sick  of  it  all,  and  seriously  thought 
of  going  home  to  England  to  seek 
other  employers,  when  an  event 
happened  which  changed  all  the 
current  of  my  life. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  getting  very  warm  in  St. 
Petersburg;  so,  after  my  day's 
work  was  over,  I  went  down  to 
the  bathing-place,  where  in  the 
hot  weather  I  was  accustomed  to 
spend  many  hours.  To-day  I  was 
not  the  only  one  there,  as  often 


happened;  there  was  a  young 
light-haired  Bussian  enjoying  him- 
self in  the  limpid  stream.  It 
wasn't  very  long  before  I  was 
following  his  example,  and  in 
about  twenty  minutes  I  was  out 
again  drying  myself  and  watching 
the  gambols  of  this  young  fellow. 

'  He  must  be  tolerably  fond  of 
bathing,'  I  said  to  myself, '  to  stay 
in  that  ice  bath  so  long ;'  for  he 
was  in  it  when  I  arriyed,  and  how 
long  he  had  been  there  before,  of 
course  I  could  not  say. 

I  turned  away  to  dress,  and 
had  put  on  my  trousers  and  shirt, 
when  I  looked  round  to  see  if  he 
was  out  yet  or  performing  any 
strange  antic;  but  he  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  I  looked  for 
his  clothes,  which  were  still  there, 
but  no  signs  of  the  bather.  Good 
heavens !  what  was  that  ?  A  hand 
surely!  yes!  and  now  another, 
and  a  head!  and  a  murmured 
scream  for  help!  To  jump  in 
just  as  I  stood,  half  dressed,  and 
haul  him  on  land  was  the  work 
of  an  instant  He  was  perfectly 
unconscious,  and  till  I  felt  his 
heart  gently  beating,  I  thought 
him  dead;  after,  with  much  labour, 
rubbing,  chafing,  and  administer- 
ing brandy,  which  I  providentially 
had  with  me,  I  got  him  into  a 
hackney  carriage,  and,  learning  his 
address  from  a  card  in  his  pocket, 
had  him  driven  to  his  home. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  scene 
when,  the  cabman  and  myself  help- 
ing tiie  poor  half-drowned  fellow 
from  the  cab,  the  hall  door  opened, 
and  his  widowed  mother  and  only 
sister  came  shrieking  down  the 
garden  to  the  gate,  fancying  we 
were  bringing  his  corpse. 

In  a  few  hours  he  was  conscious 
and  on  the  way  to  recovery.    In 
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the  meantime  the  good  people  had 
insisted  on  my  going  to  bed,  and 
had  ordered  their  man-servant  to 
rub  me  well  with  brandy  and 
swathe  me  in  hot  blankets.  I 
pooh-pooh'd  it  at  first,  but  this 
was  before  the  excitement  of  the 
affair  had  worn  off;  and  as  soon 
as  I  got  thoroughly  warmed 
through  by  the  stiff  jorum  of 
boiling  brandy  and  water,  which 
made  me  feel  most  deliciously 
drowsy,  I  thought  I  should  do  the 
wise  and  proper  thing  in  accept- 
ing their  kind  offers. 

Some  time  in  the  evening  I 
awoke  and  found  a  complete  set 
of  clothing  laid  out  for  me;  so, 
feeling  as  right  as  a  trivet,  I 
jumped  up  and  dressed.  Being 
dressed,  I  went  out  to  inquire  how 
the  patient  was  getting  on;  and, 
as  I  opened  my  door,  the  one 
vis-chvis  opened  also,  and  the 
mother  came  forward  with  both 
hands  outstretched. 

'Now  you  are  yourself  again, 
let  me  give  you  a  mother's  blessing 
for  having  saved  her  only  son;' 
and  with  these  words  she  raised 
her  hands,  and,  placing  them  on 
my  bowed  head,  exclaimed,  '  May 
God  bless  you  and  reward  you  for 
the  great  good  you  have  done, 
and  may  all  my  household  lay 
down  their  lives  at  any  time  to 
render  you  a  service.' 

She  then  kissed  me  once  on  the 
forehead  and  twice  on  the  chin, 
in  Russian  style,  and  added, '  And 
now  come  to  see  Peter;  he  is 
doing  charmingly,  and  cannot  rest 
until  he  thanks  his  preserver.' 

We  entered  the  room,  and  there, 
lying  in  bed,  was  the  light-haired 
youth,  looking  more  like  what  I 
first  saw  in  the  water  than  the 
corpse-like  body  I  had  dragged 
out  with  its  flaxen  hair  clinging 
tightly  to  the  face.  Beside  him 
sat  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  couldn't  stop  the 
blessings    and    thanks    they    all 


showered  on  my  head — so  let  them 
have  their  say  and  make  a  fool  of 
me  to  the  top  of  their  bent. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  I  was 
persuaded  to  give  up  my  lodgings 
and  live  with  them;  the  very 
natural  consequence  being  that  I 
fell  in  love  with  Catrina,  the  lovely 
daughter,  and  (what  was  not  so 
natural  a  consequence)  she  with  me. 
I  never  spent  such  happy  days  as 
I  did  in  that  quiet,  peaceful  new 
home  of  mine.  The  widow  loved 
me  as  a  son ;  Peter  was  a  brother 
who  could  never  find  anything 
sufficient  to  show  his  friendship 
for  me ;  and  Catrina — ^ah !  that  was 
the  sweetest  of  all !  Catrina  not 
only  loved,  but  ere  long  accepted 
me  as  her  affianced  husband. 

Alas!  it  was  destined  by  Pro- 
vidence that  my  happiness  was 
not  to  last,  and  as  I  pondered 
over  it  afterwards,  I  thought  it 
stood  to  reason  that  such  bliss 
was  too  perfect  and  too  sweet  to 
be  permanent. 

The  blow  fell  upon  me  about 
three  weeks  after  the  accident 
happened — ^in  fact,  I  received  two 
blows  together. 

One  was  a  letter  from  my  sister 
to  say  my  mother  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  that  if  I  wanted  to  see  her 
alive,  I  must  return  at  once  to 
England.  The  other  was  from 
my  employers,  saying  that,  as  the 
firm  had  experienced  severe  losses 
in  the  Colonies,  my  services  would 
no  longer  be  required.  Phew! 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  showed 
Catrina  both  letters,  and  asked 
her  advice. 

'  Go  home  diiectly,'  she  said. 

'Will  you  come  with  me,  Ca- 
trina?' 

'No,'  she  replied;  'I  cannot 
leave  my  mother.' 

I  had  two  most  miserable  days 
talking  and  arranging  about  my 
departure.  Peter  had  obtained 
a  berth  for  me,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  on  my  return  I  should  marry 
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Cfttrina  and  settle  down  in  Russia 
for  life. 

The  next  day  I  was  en  route  for 
England. 

I  fonnd  my  mother  yery  ill 
with  rheumatic  fever — but  not  in 
danger.  Of  course  it  was  not  very 
long  before  both  she  and  my  sister 
knew  of  my  attachment  to  Catrina, 
and,  although  they  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  my  marrying  a  foreigner, 
yet  when  I  interpreted  her  sweet 
letters  to  them,  they  had  to  admit 
that  she  seemed  most  ardently 
attached  to  me. 

My  mother  got  rapidly  better, 
and  in  August  was  recommended 
to  go  to  Homburg,  and  take  the 
mineral  baths  and  drink  the 
waters,  and  she  insisted  on  my 
accompanying  her.  We  arrived 
after  a  hot  and  dusty  two  days' 
journey.  I  secured  excellent  rooms 
in  a  charming  little  villa  on  the 
Unter  Promencule,  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  by  far  the  healthiest 
locality  at  Homburg.  The  place 
was  very  crowded.  All  sorts  of 
swells  and  big-wigs,  from  royal 
highnesses  to  sucking  barristers, 
were  there.  The  play,  too,  was 
enormous. 

I  enjoyed  myself  very  much  at 
Homburg.  I  met  a  great  number 
of  Russians  whom  I  had  known 
in  their  own  country,  and  it  was 
a  great  treat  to  me  to  speak  the 
language  again;  it  reminded  me 
so  much  of  Gatrina  and  my  Russian 
home.  There  was  one  gentleman 
I  took  a  great  fancy  to,  a  man 
called  Scholvolski,  a  conmiercial 
traveller  like  myself.  He  seemed 
to  have  taken  an  equal  fancy  to  me, 
and  was  always  asking  me  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  restaurant.  Some- 
times a  friend  of  his  dined  with 
us,  a  man  I  disliked,  why,  I  knew 
not — unless  it  was  that  his  ex- 
pression was  diabolical,  sensual, 
cruel,  and  pitiless.  I  told  my 
friend  Scholvolski  one  day  that  I 
wouldn't   join  him  again  if   he 


asked  his  friend.  To  which  he- 
replied,  laughingly,  '  Oh,  he's  not 
a  bad  fellow,  only  his  face  is  so- 
much  against  him.' 

If  I  had  been  in  Russia  I  should 
not  have  acted  as  incautiously  as: 
I  did.  In  the  first  place,  I  should 
not  have  encouraged  the  intimacy 
of  Scholvolski,  and  in  the  second^ 
I  should  not  have  opened  my  lips- 
and  spoken  so  freely  of  Russia, 
before  his  friend — I  should  have- 
set  him  down  at  once  for  a  deadly 
spy.  But  here  in  Europe  I  could 
afford  to  laugh  at  all  such  ideas, 
and  put  the  thought  of  spies, 
midnight  arrests,  the  knout,  and* 
all  such  barbarities  out  of  my 
head,  and  give  my  opinion  as  loud 
and  as  long  as  I  chose  about 
Russia  and  her  customs.  This  I 
did  very  frequently — more  es- 
pecially as  I  was  constantly  led 
on  to  do  so  by  my  friend  Schol- 
volski. 

I  had  been  about  a  month  at 
Homburg,  my  mother  was  wonder- 
fully improved,  and  veiy  anxious: 
to  get  back  home,  when  a  most 
curious  circumstance  happened 
to  me.  I  had  not  received  a  letter 
from  Gatrina  for  more  than  three- 
weeks,  and  was  getting  uneasy. 
I  was  quite  willing  to  return  home, 
being  impatient  to  ascertain  if 
any  letters  had  arrived  from 
Russia,  and  had  been  forwarded 
and  lost.  I  wrote  a  long,  loving 
letter  to  Gatrina,  telling  her  I  had 
nodssed  her  usual  weekly  dispatch, 
informing  her  also  of  my  mother's 
convalescence  and  of  my  impatient 
desire  to  get  back  to  Russia  and 
make  her  my  wife  with  as  little-- 
delay  as  possible. 

We  settled  to  leave  Homburg 
the  following  day,  and  I  went  to 
post  my  letter  and  bid  adieu  tO' 
my  friends.  Goming  out  of  the 
post-office,  on  the  bottom  step  I 
saw  something  glittering  in  the 
sun.  I  picked  it  up — ^it  was  the 
prettiest  little  ornament  I  ever 
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«aw.  A  scarf  pin,  evidently  made 
to  fasten  like  a  brooch,  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling;  and  ronnd  it 
;8ome  cabalistic  figures  inclosed 
within  a  garter ;  two  letters  inter- 
woven in  the  centre  on  red  and 
'blue  enamel — the  letters  being  in 
brilliants ;  a  blue  enamel  7  at  the 
iop,  and  the  letter  E  hanging  from 
the  bottom  in  plain  gold. 

I  thought  the  best  way  to  find 
its  owner  was  to  wear  it  myself;  so 
I  stuck  it  in  the  left  lappel  of  my 
^cosiy  and  on  my  black  coat  it  glis- 
tened famously.  I  looked  next 
morning  among  the  list  of  things 
lost,  in  the  glass  case  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Kursaal ;  but  no  notice 
was  up  yet  '  WeU/ 1  thought, '  I'll 
give  it  till  to-morrow,  and  then  111 
liand  it  to  the  Commissaire  of  Po- 
lice. 

In  looking  for  Scholvolski  I  met 
his  obnoxious  friend,  who  glared 
in  a  frightful  way  at  the  jewel  in 
my  coat,  which  made  me  say,  in 
fun, '  How  do  you  like  the  order 
1  have  received  ?* 

'  Did  you  receive  that  ?'  he  asked, 
ttpparently  unable  to  keep  his  eyes 
off  it. 

'  Why  shouldn't  I  ?'  I  answered, 
laughing. 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left 
me  suddenly. 

At  last,  seated  at  the  roulette- 
iable,IfoundScholvolski.  Itouched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked, 
^  What  luck  ?' 

'Ah,  my  dear  friend!'  he  an- 
•swered,  'the  same  —  always  bad. 
How  are  you  ?  But  what !  what !' 
and  he  too  stared  with  all  his 
might  at  my  order,  and  seemed  to 
turn  pale. 

'Well,'  I  thought,  'this  must 
1)0  something  remarkably  interest- 
ing. Do  they  take  me  for  a  king 
in  disguise ;  or  do  they  think  I've 
^stolen  the  decoration  ?  At  any  rate, 
I  won't  tell  them  until  I  find  out 
^hat  they  mean.' 

'  Come  away  quickly,'  said  Schol- 


volski, taking  my  arm  and  lead- 
ing me  on  to  the  terrace,  where 
we  sat  down  at  a  table  and  had 
some  coffee.  All  this  time  he 
never  took  his  eyes  off  my  de- 
coration. 

At  last  I  said, '  Well,  my  friend, 
how  do  you  like  my  new  order, 
eh  ?  I  flatter  myself  this  is  rather 
better  than  your  dirty  little  bit  of 
green  and  orange  ribbon.' 

'Have  you  had  it  long?'  he 
asked,  seriously. 

'  No,'  I  replied, '  not  very  long. 
Why?' 

'  Oh,  nothing  ;.only  I  thought — * 

And  hearing  a  whistle  in  the 
grounds  below,  he  jumped  up,  and, 
without  saying  a  word,  rushed 
down  the  stex)s.  In  a  minute  or 
two  I  saw  him  emerge  from  some 
trees  with  his  horrid  friend.  They 
were  both  talking  most  vehemently, 
and  gesticulating  like  two  mad 
Frenchmen. 

'Holloa!'  I  thought;  'that 
whistle  sounded  like  a  signal.  Ill 
try  and  imitate  it,  and  see  if  it 
brings  him  back ;'  and  as  well  as 
I  could,  I  gave  it — ^two  high  notes, 
then  two  low,  and  one  very  shrill. 
I  seemed  to  have  hit  it  rather 
smartly,  for  both  jumped  as  if 
shot,  and  looked  up  to  the  place 
whence  the  whistle  proceeded.  My 
friend  Scholvolski  rushed  to  me 
and  said, 

'  Did  you  whistle  then  ?• 

'Yes,'  I  replied.  '  Is  it  such  a 
wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to  imi- 
tate a  whistle?  My  dear  friend, 
it's  an  Englishman's  solace  and 
delight.  We  whistle  all  day 
long.'^ 

'  Ah  I'  he  muttered, '  an  English- 
man ?    True ;  but  half  Russian.' 

Saying  which,  he  rejoined  his 
companion,  and  they  appeared 
more  frantic  than  ever.  From  their 
looks  in  my  direction,  I  was  evi- 
dently the  theme  of  their  conversa- 
tion. '  WeU,'  I  thought, '  I'm  not 
sorry  to  be  going  to-morrow.    I'm 
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getting  tired  of  Homburg  and  of 
ScholYolski;  he's  too  much  with 
that  brute/ 

He  came  up  to  me  soon,  and  I 
began  to  bid  him  my  adieux. 

'  Oh,  come  and  dine  with  me— 
quite  alone,  I  assure  you ;  this  is 
our  last  night' 

In  Tain  I  pleaded  packing. 

'Bah I'  said  he;  'you  have  a 
good  hour  before  dinner.' 

It  was  of  no  use ;  he  would  take 
no  excuse ;  and  when  I  said, '  All 
right/  a  curious  look  came  over 
his  face.  I  didn't  understand  it 
then — I  did  some  hours  after. 

We  had  a  most  sumptuous  din- 
ner— by  fax  the  best  he  had  ever 
given  me.  He  drank  yeiy  deeply, 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  did 
the  same — a  thing  I  am  not  given 
to  at  all ;  but  whether  it  was  the 
hot  night,  the  hot  room,  or  the 
excellence  of  the  wine  (it  was  the 
best  Johannisberg,  two  napoleons 
the  bottle),  I  know  not ;  all  I  re- 
member is,  we  rose  late,  having 
had  great  arguments  about  Russian 
politics,  secret  societies,  and  other 
things  connected  with  his  country; 
and  I  felt'  anything  but  firm  on 
my  legs. 

'  I'll  see  you  home,  old  fellow,' 
he  said,  taking  my  arm  and  lead- 
ing me  out  '  Allons  for  home, 
sweet  homel  You've  got  your 
order  all  right,  haven't  you  ?'  he 
shouted  in  my  ear;  and  glaring 
down  on  it,  his  face,  to  my  dis- 
tempered vision,  appeared  to  have 
turned  yellow. 

'  Oh,  yes,  I've  got  it  safe  enough,' 
I  laughingly  answered.  'I'm  not 
going  to  lose  such  a  treasure  as 
that' 

'  No,  mind  you  don't,'  he  shouted 
again,  and  l6oked  yellower  than 
ever. 

By  this  time  we  had  passed 
through  the  vestibule,  and  he 
hailed  a  carriage  off  the  stand. 

'  G&et  in,'  he  said,  quite  roughly. 

'  No,  thanks,'  I  replied.  '  I  prefer 


the  fresh  air,  and  will  walk  home; 
so  good  night,  and  good  bye.' 

'  Oh,  do  just  drive  with  me  as 
jbr  as  my  lodgings ;  and  we'll  walk 
back  to  your  house  together,'  he 
pleaded,  in  his  old,  kind,  gentle 
way ;  and,  as  it  was  our  last  night 
together,  I  thought  I'd  humour 
him,  80  I  got  into  the  cab.  He 
gave  some  directions  in  a  low  tone 
to  the  cabman,  and  off  we  drove  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  my  home. 
Two  or  three  times  I  asked  my 
companion  where  on  earth  we  were 
going  to ;  but  he  sat  silent,  puffing 
a  cigar,  and  looking  very  serious ; 
and  seeing  we  were  in  the  country, 
I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  so 
I  leant  out  of  the  cab  and  asked 
the  coachman  where  he  was  driving. 
I  did  not  catch  his  answer,  for  at 
this  moment  we  pulled  up  at  a 
solitary,  and  apparently  unin- 
habited house. 

'  Here  we  are.  Jump  out,'  said 
Scholvolski. 

The  cab  drove  off  rapidly  to- 
wards Homburg. 

'What  house  is  this?  I  in- 
quired. 

'  My  lodging,'  he  replied,  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  peculiar 
whistle  I  had  heard  that  afternoon 
in  the  gardens. 

As  he  finished  speaking,  a  small 
panel  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
door  opened;  whereupon  Schol- 
volski said  two  or  three  words 
which  I  did  not  catch,  and  the 
noise  of  unlocking  and  unbarring 
the  door  immediately  followed. 

'  Enter,'  said  my  friend. 

I  had  half  a  mind  to  turn  sharp 
round,  and  make  a  bolt  for  Hom- 
burg. How  I  wished  I  had  done  so- 
before  many  minutes  had  elapsed ! 
Scholvolski,  following  close  behind 
me,  gave  me  a  push  away  from 
the  door,  near  to  which  I  was  lin- 
gering, and  at  the  same  instant  it 
shut  with  a  tremendous  bang. 
The  janitor,  who  I  now  saw  by  his 
lamp  was  a  gigantic,  ugly  Eussian> 
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barred  it  carefully,  and  then,  turn- 
ing round,  thrust  his  lamp  full  in 
my  face,  and,  pointing  to  n^  order, 
said,  with  a  hoarse  laugh, 

'  Welcome  I' 

'  Come  on,'  shouted  Scholyolski 
from  the  end  of  the  dark  pas- 
sage. '  Bring  the  light,  and  show 
us  in.' 

'All  right,'  answered  James; 
and  he  followed  till  we  came  to 
where  Scholvolski  was  waiting. 
Then,  throwing  open  a  door,  he 
said  something  in  a  low  voice; 
at  the  same  time  my  friend  gave 
me  another  awful  push  that  sent 
me  flying  into  the  room ;  so  that, 
to  save  myself  from  falling,  I 
clutched  the  back  of  a  chair,  and 
so  steadied  myself,  and  recovered 
my  senses.  I  was  in  a  large,  long 
room  brilliantly  lighted,  with  a 
table  running  nearly  the  whole 
length,  roupd  which  were  seated 
about  thirty  men,  all  smoking 
cigarettes.  A  man  who  was  sit- 
ting at  the  head  of  the  table  got  up, 
and  said, '  Gentlemen,  welcome.' 

To  my  horror,  thiiB  man,  who 
seemed  the  president  of  the  party, 
was  ScholYolski's  friend,  whom  I 
so  much  disliked. 

Just  then  Scholvolski  touched 
me  on  the  arm,  and  asked, '  How 
do  you  like  their  orders?' 

I  glanced  in  the  direction  he 
indicated,  and  saw  that  every  man 
had  on  his  breast  a  facsimile  of 
the  jewel  I  wore. 

'Ah!  hal'  I  thought;  'now  I 
shall  find  out  all  about  it.' 

During  this  time  I  had  been 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  Scholvolski  near  me. 

He  now  said, '  Won't  you  take 
a  seat,  and  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion?' 

'No,  thank  you,'  I  replied, 
feigning  coolness.  'As  it  is  so 
late,  I  must  be  oif ;  but,  tell  me, 
before  I  go,  who  are  these  gentle- 
men, and  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  order  they  each  wear  ?' 


'You'll  soon  know,'  he  an- 
swered; and,  advancing  to  the 
table,  said,  in  a  loud  tone, '  Mr. 
President,  and  gentlemen,  this 
man  has  asked  me  to  explain  who 
you  are,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
order  (although  he  himself  wears 
one)  on  your  breasts.  What  an- 
swer shall  I  give  him  ?' 

Whereupon  the  President  rose,, 
and  said,  '(toitlemen,  what  do 
you  say  to  trying  the  traitor 
now?' 

The  men  round  the  table  si- 
lently nodded  their  heads. 

'  Gh>od,'  rejoined  the  President. 
'  Let  the  trial  begin.' 

'  What  does  this  mean?'  I  asked 
of  my  friend.  '  Are  they  rehears- 
ing a  scene  from  a  play  ?  At  all 
events,  I'm  sorry  I  can't  stay  to 
see  the  fun.  So,  if  you  won't 
come,  I  must  find  my  way  home 
alone.  So  good  night.  Gentle- 
men, I  have  the  honour  to  wish 
you  a  very  good  evening.' 

With  a  polite  bow,  I  turned  to 
the  door,  and  tried  to  open  it; 
but  there  was  no  handle,  and  I 
pushed  in  vain. 

Scholvolski  came  up  to  me. 
'  You  can't  leave  yet ;  these  gentle- 
men have  a  few  questions  to  ask 
you;  so  come  and  sit  down 
quietly,  and  answer  them,  or ' 

'Or  what?'  I  asked,  indig- 
nantly. '  Is  this  some  farap  you 
have  led  me  into  ?  You  had  bet- 
ter take  care.  Bemember,  you 
are  not  in  Russia.' 

'Not  much  diflference,  though, 
in  this  room.' 

'  That  we  shall  see,'  I  said ;  and, 
rushing  to  the  door,  began  ham- 
mering at  it  and  shouting  at  the 
top  of  my  voice.  The  whole  party 
smiled  at  my  efforts,  which  made 
me  more  furious ;  and  I  redoubled 
my  knocking  and  calls  for  help. 
All  at  once  it  opened  with  a  burst 
that  nearly  knocked  me  back- 
wards, and  the  huge  janitor  en- 
tered.    I  rushed  at  the  closing 
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door;  but  he  was  too  quick  for 
me.  It  was  shut  again  in  an 
instant;  and  he  stood  with  his 
back  against  it. 

'  Put  him  in  the  chair/  said  the 
President  to  this  big  brute. 

'  All  right,  master '  was  his  re- 
ply, and,  walking  to  a  cupboard, 
he  brought  out  a  sort  of  arm- 
chair with  straps  and  ropes,  which 
he  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  then  beckoned  me  to  sit 
in  it 

'NoP  I  exclaimed,  Tm  not 
going  to  be  put  tamely  in  that 
chair;'  and  I  caught  up  the  one 
I  had  been  leaning  against,  deter- 
mined to  hold  my  own.  'What 
is  it  you  want  of  me?  Is  it  to 
rob  me?  Because,  if  so,  I  will 
quietly  give  you  everything  I 
have;  but  if  you  think  you  are 
going  to  play  any  tricks,  you 
are  very  much  mistaken ;  for  the 
first  man  who  approaches  me  Til 
brain !' 

I  had  hardly  concluded  when 
the  big  porter  threw  himself  hea- 
vily upon  me,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  or  three  more,  I  was 
placed  in  the  chair  and  bound 
down  so  securely  as  to  be  unable 
to  move  hand  or  foot  My  tongue 
was  free,  though ;  and,  most  fool- 
ishly, I  commenced  cries  for  help. 
In  a  couple  of  seconds  I  was 
gagged,  and  then  I  was  indeed 
helpless. 

'  Now,'  said  the  President,  '  let 
us  get  on  quickly.  Come,  Schol- 
volski,  your  evidence.' 

And,  to  my  astonishment,  this 
man,  whom  I  had  thought  my 
friend,  took  out  a  small  pocket- 
book,  and  from  it  read  all  the  con- 
versations we  had  had  together,  the 
opinions  I  had  expressed  to  him 
on  secret  societies  in  particular, 
winding  up  by  telling  them  how 
I  had  displayed  to  him  my  new 
order,  and  how  I  had  also  shown 
my  knowledge  of  their  private 
whistle. 


As  he  sat  down,  seemingly  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  what  he  had 
done.  I  was  well  aware  that  I 
was  trapped  in  the  den  of  a  Rus- 
sian secret  society  which  bore  me 
some  terrible  grudge — whether  for 
having  spoken  so  openly  and  soof- 
fingly  of  it,  or  for  wearing  the 
wretched  order  I  had  found.  How 
I  cursed  it  and  my  ill-luck  in 
picking  it  up ! 

One  after  another  of  the  men 
seated  at  the  table,  and  to  whom 
I  had  at  times  spoken,  got  up,  and 
repeated  all  that  I  had  said  to 
them,  and  generally  a  good  deal 
more. 

When  all  had  had  their  say,  the 
President  rose,  and  said, '  Cren tie- 
men  and  brothers,  this  traitor  has 
to  be  tried  by  you  on  the  follow- 
ing charges:  first,  for  having 
(knowing  us  all  to  l^elong  to  this 
society)  taken  every  opportunity 
of  maligning  and  ridiculing  it; 
secondly,  for  having,  by  some 
means  unknown  to  us  as  yet — but 
which  we  will  presently  get  from 
him  —  worn  our  secret  order 
publicly  and  ostentatiously,  and 
probably  explained  to  everybody 
he  knows  its  mysterious  mean- 
ing. 

'  You  have  heard  the  evidence, 
gentlemen.  How  say  you,  guilty, 
or  not  guilty  ?* 

Without  a  word  being  spoken, 
every  man  held  up  his  hand. 

'  Guilty  on  both  chaises,'  added 
the  President.  'And  now  your 
sentence.' 

Again  silently  they  all  raised 
their  hands. 

'Death!'  said  the  President. 
'  Gentlemen  and  brothers,  in  your 
verdict  and  sentence  I  fully  con- 
cur.' 

I  had  nearly  fainted  as  he  ut- 
tered these  last  words,  and  I  think 
I  should  have  done  so,  but  that 
the  porter  undid  the  gag;  and 
the  President,  rising,  addressed 
me  thus :   '  Prisoner  and  traitor. 
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J011  have  heard  the  charges,  evi- 
dence, verdict,  and  sentence ;  have 
you  anything  to  say  why  it  should 
not  be  carried  out  ?' 

I  nerved  myself,  and  as  boldly 
-as  I  could  spoke  the  following 
words :  '  Bussians,  most  of  you — 
particularly  one'  (and  I  looked 
hard  at  Scholvolski,  who  dropped 
his  eyes) — '  have  professed  friend- 
ship for  me;  and  yet  now  you 
want  to  kill  me.  Why  is  this? 
What  have  I  done?  You  say  I 
Jiave  talked  about  your  secret  so- 
cieties; well,  so  does  every  other 
man  you  meet;  and  in  Europe 
everybody  says  what  he  thinks. 
You  assert  that  I  have  worn  your 
order,  knowing  it  to  be  the  order 
of  your  society.  This  I  emphatic- 
Ally  deny,  as  I  only  picked  it  up 
in  the  stilts  a  few  minutes  before 
I  met  that  man '  (pointing  to  the 
President),  for,  oddly  enough,  I 
had  never  heard  his  name. 

As  I  uttered  the  words  '  picked 
it  up '  there  was  a  smile  of  deri- 
jdon;  they  evidently  did  not  be- 
lieve me.  How  was  I  to  prove 
my  words?  No  one  had  been 
near  me  when  I  found  ii 

'  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?' 
asked  the  President;  'because 
that  goes  for  nothing.' 

'  Let  me  warn  you,'  I  hotly  an- 
swered. '  You  are  not  in  Russia, 
where  you  can  get  rid  quietly 
of  any  obnoxious  person,  but  in 
Europe;  and  you'll  find  your- 
selves with  ropes  around  your 
necks  if  you  dare  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  me.' 

'Ho!  ho!'  laughed  the  brutal 
President.  '  How  clumsy  you 
jnust  think  us.  Why,  you  don't 
.suppose  that  we  shall  leave  your 
carcase  in  the  streets?  But,  enough 
of  this.    To  business ' 

'  One  minute,  Frushinkoff,'  said 
Scholvolski. 

'Hush!  hush!  How  could 
jou  be  so  imprudent? — before 
that  man,  too !' 


'  Pardon  me ;  it  slipped  out,' 
rejoined  Scholvolski ;  '  but  I  don't 
think  he  will  ever  repeat  ii' 

While  this  bye  talk  had  been 
going  on  between  them,  I  had  been 
racking  my  brain  to  try  and  re- 
member where  I  had  heard  the 
name  of  Frushinkoff;  when  all  at 
once  I  recollected  he  was  the  man 
who  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  the  Czar,  and 
was  known  to  be  the  most  cruel, 
unscrupulous  devil  in  the  world. 
Now  I  no  longer  wondered  why 
I  had  so  instinctively  mistrusted 
him ;  and  it  was  in  his  merciless 
hands  my  life  was  placed ! 

'One  minute,'  resumed  Schol- 
volski, having,  apparently,  ap- 
peased the  President  '  I  suppose, 
as  usual,  we  keep  a  memento  ?' 

'  Certainly,'  replied  the  Presi- 
dent, and  nodded  to  the  porter, 
who  went  to  the  cupboard,  and 
produced  a  long  flat  box,  which 
he  placed  on  the  table. 

'How  many  will  his  make?' 
asked  Scholvolski. 

'Let's  see,'  said  the  President, 
and  with  a  small  gold  key  attached 
to  his  watch-chain,  he  unlocked 
the  box.  How  he  glared  at  the 
contents!  'His  will  be  the  ninth!' 
said  the  President. 

'Pass  it  round,'  asked  Schol- 
volski, who  was  close  to  me ;  and 
when  it  was  put  down  in  front  of 
him,  my  curiosity  tempted  me  to 
look  within  it  too.  Heavens! 
what  did  I  see  ?  A  row  of  mortal 
thumbs! 

I  shut  my  eyes  at  the  horrid 
sight,  and  felt  my  blood  run  cold 
on  hearing  Scholvolski  say,  with  a 
laugh,  'Earl,  you  will  have  to 
enlarge  this  space;  our  friend's 
thumb  here '  (and  he  touched  my 
thumb,  which  lay  outstretched, 
my  arm  being  bound  to  the  arm 
of  the  chair),  '  is  very  large.' 

'The  night  is  half  over,'  said 
the  President,  '  and  we've  lots  to 
do  before  dawn;  so  come.  Earl, 
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the  hatchet ;  and,  Scholyolski,  you 
write  the  card  to  attach  to  it, 
as  a  memoir  of  to-night's  good 
work.' 

Great  God!  my  thumb  too  large 
for  the  space  I  the  hatchet !  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?  I  knew  I  had 
to  die,  but  not  to  be  tortured  to 
death;  not  to  have  my  limbs 
hacked  off  before  my  eyes.  The 
thought,  was  too  fearful. 

Although  I  was  nearly  uncon- 
scious, half  dead  with  fright,  I 
have  a  misty  recollection  of  seeing 
the  huge  porter  come  up  to  me 
with  a  short  hatchet  in  his  hand, 
and  unbind  my  forearm,  laying  it 
in  a  sort  of  iron  groove  which  he 
fitted  on  the  arm  of  the  chair; 
then  binding  it  down  again  on 
this,  and  separating  my  thumb 
from  the  other  fingers,  by  cover- 
them  with  a  sheet  of  lead,  which 
fitted  down  tightly  to  the  chair. 
For  the  life  of  me,  I  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  to  look  at 
the  diabolical  machine.  I  found 
what  I  have  described  above,  and 
also — oh,  horror ! — ^my  thumb  lay 
on  a  massive  piece  of  lead,  much 
cut  about,  and  stained  bright 
red! 

I  now  nerved  myself  for  one 
final  dash  for  liberty  and  life. 
'  If  I  could  only  get  free  from  the 
chair,  and  get  hold  of  that  hatchet, 
I'd  back  myself  to  get  out— if — ' 
A  desperate  shake,  plunge,  and 
wriggle.  No  use;  the  giant  was 
down  upon  me  like  an  avalanche. 
I  made  one  more  futile  attempt 
at  shouting,  but  was  instantly 
gagged. 

When  I  was  fixed,  the  President 
said,  '  Gentleman  and  brothers, 
all  is  prepared;  is  it  your  wish 
that  the  traitor  shall  lose  his 
right  thumb?' 

They  all  silently  raised  their 
hands. 

The  President — 'Good,  it  is. 
Is  it  also  your  wish  that  the 
thumb  shall  be  put  in  the  box. 


and  kept  as    a  warning    to    u» 
all?' 

Again  they  all  silently  raised 
their  hands. 

The  President — 'It  is;  and 
finally,  gentlemen,  shall  he  die* 
by  our  usual  method,  or  have 
you  any  firesh  suggestions  ?' 

They  shook  their  heads. 

'  As  usual,  then,'  said  the  Presi- 
dent, adding,  'Are  you  ready, 
Karl?' 

'  Yes,  master.' 

'  Then,  at  the  word  "  three,"  off 
with  it' 

Unclosing  my  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant, I  found  the  huge  brute 
standing  gloating  over  me,  with 
his  left  hand  on  my  right  wrist, 
as  it  were  to  steady  himself,  and 
the  hatchet  upraised  in  the  right 

'One!'  the  President  uttered, 
in  a  sharp  voice. 

'Two! 

'  Three !' 

•  •  »  • 

'  Where  am  I  ?    Who  are  these 
people  standing  around  my  bed  ?* 
'Well,  old  fellow,  how  do  you 
feel,  eh  ?' 

'  Peter !  no,  it  can't  be !' 
'  He's  just  awake,  mamma.' 
'Surely  that's  my  sister  Julia's- 
voice !' 

'  Oh,  I'm  so  glad,  the  dear  boy  V 
'  And  that's  my  mother's.' 
In  moving,  such  a  pain  shot 
through  my  right  arm  that  I 
shrieked.  Ah!  now  I  remember. 
It  was  no  dream,  then,  after  all, 
but  a  stem  reality.  My  thumb? 
Yes,  it  was  missing ;  and  my  hand 
and  arm  were  bound  up.  But 
why  didn't  they  kiU  me  ?  I  must 
get  them  to  tell  me.  But  how 
came  Peter  here  ?  Oh,  how  feeble 
my  voice  was. 

'Hush!'  they  all  said;  'to* 
morrow,' 

To-morrow  came,  and  still  they 
said  to-morrow;  and  so,  many 
morrows  came  and  went.  At 
last,  after  about  seven  to-morrows. 
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they  all  assembled  round  my  bed^ 
and  kissed  me,  and  asked  me  how 
I  felt 

'May  I  talk  now?'  I  asked, 
eagerly. 

'  Yes/  they  answered,  '  for  yon 
are  saved.* 

'Saved!'  I  exclaimed;  'has  it 
been  so  bad  as  that  ?' 

They  silently  nodded  their 
heads,  looking  very  serious. 

'  For  God's  sake,  don't  do  that  1' 
I  exclaimed,  for  it  reminded  me 
of  that  night,  and  of  those  silent 
men. 

'Now,  Peter,  sit  down  by  his 
bedside,  and  tell  him  quietly 
how  you  saved  his  life,'  said  my 
mother. 

'  You  saved  my  life,  Peter  ?' 

'  Yes,  my  dear  friend ;  even  as 
you  once  saved  mine.  I  have 
never  forgotten  it,  and  at  last  I 
found  an  opportunity  of  returning 
the  compliment.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  nearly  every  Russian 
belongs  to  some  secret  society — ^I 
among  others.  We  have  our  signs, 
signals,  and  private  orders,  which, 
of  course,  we  only  wear  entre  nom. 
Now  for  my  share  in  this  wretched 
business. 

'  Some  weeks  ago,  my  firm  ordered 
me  to  England.  My  sister  was 
always  pining  to  be  there,  and 
my  mother  was  wretched  at  the 
thought  of  separation  from  me, 
who  had  never  been  away  from 
her  before.  So  we  agreed  to  go 
to  your  country,  and  take  you  by 
surprise;  and  that  is  the  reason 
you  have  not  heard  from  us  for 
some  time.' 

'Is  Catrina  here,  then?*  I  de- 
manded, excitedly. 

'Hush!  yes;  the  doctor  wouldn't 
let  you  see  her  before.  This  after- 
noon, if  you  are  quiet,  you  may. 
But,  to  resume,  I  went  to  your 
house  in  the  country,  and  found 
you  were  in  Homburg ;  and  as  I 
had  stOl  a  week  or  two  before  I 
began  work,  I  thought  I  would 


bring  my  mother  and  Catrina 
over  here  with  me.  Ah,  dear  me  I 
how  unlucky  it  was  I  came !' 

'Why?' 

'If  I  hadn't  come,  you  would 
never  have  picked  up  that  order. 
If  you  hadn't  picked  up  that 
order,  you  would  not  have  gone 
through  that  awful  night.  And 
if  you  hadn't  picked  up  that  order, 
you  would  have  a  thumb  on  your 
right  hand  now.' 

'  But  how  did  your  coming  da 
all  this?' 

'  Because,'  he  answered,  slowly,. 
'  that  order  you  picked  up  I 
dropped  ?' 

'  You  r 

'  Yes.  See  here  it  is,'  and  un- 
buttoning his  waistcoat,  he  showed 
me  the  unlucky  ornament. 

'  Put  it  away,  for  heaven's  sake,'' 
I  cried,  'it  makes  my  arm  ache 
sol' 

'Pardon  me,  my  friend,  but  1 
want  you  to  know  everything. 
Now  to  conclude,  and  tell  you 
how  I  came  to  be  lucky  enough 
to  save  you. 

'  On  the  afternoon  we  arrived  I 
went  off  to  the  post-office  to  ask 
for  letters.  It  was  there  I  must 
have  lost  this.  After  dinner  I 
started  to  ascertain  if  you  were 
still  at  the  Eursaal.  Thinking 
I  might  meet  some  of  my  secret 
friends,  I  looked  to  see  if  the 
order  was  safe,  and  found,  to  my 
dismay,  it  was  gone !  As  I  walked 
up  to  the  Eursaal,  I  carefully 
looked  on  the  ground  which,  by 
the  light  of  the  extraordinarily 
brilliant  moon,  I  could  distinguish 
distinctly.  I  saw  it  nowhere.. 
At  the  post-office  I  looked  care- 
fully, especially  on  the  steps,  when 
an  official  asked  me  what  I  had 
dropped.  I  told  him  a  small 
jewel;  he  then  said  he  had  seen 
an  English  gentleman  pick  it  up 
and  fasten  it  in  his  coat  Then  I 
was  frightened,  for  if  any  of  my 
society  were  to  see  it  in  his  coat. 
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it  would  cost  him  his  life,  I  knew; 
«o  I  tore  all  round  the  Eursaal, 
which  was  shutting  up,  but  could 
find  no  trace  of  any  one  with  the 
order,  nor  of  you.  I  wandered 
about  long  after  the  rdbms  were 
closed;  and  at  last  was  going 
home  very  disconsolately,  when  I 
met  a  man  hurrying  along  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  in  whom 
I  recognised  a  Russian  friend,  a 
member  of  my  society.  We  chatted 
for  some  minutes,  when,  looking 
at  his  watch,  he  told  me  he  must 
hurry,  or  he  should  miss  the  fun. 

•"What  fun?"  I  asked. 

'"Oh,  some  Englishman,  or 
half  Bussian,  half  English,  has 
got  hold  of  some  of  our  private 
signals,  knows  all  about  our  so- 
ciety, and  this  very  afternoon  has 
been  publicly  wearing  our  order ; 
how  he  got  it  no  one  can  say. 
He  has  been  gulled  into  attending 
ihe  meeting,  and  is  to  be  tried  to- 
night. Fm  off  to  see  what  Frush- 
inkoff  and  ScholTolski  intend  to 
<lo  with  him." 

'Off  we  both  started,  called  a 
<^arriage,  and  arriyed  shortly  after 
4it  the  awful  house.  The  door- 
keeper wouldn't  admit  me  at  first, 
because  I  couldn't  show  my  order; 
but,  luckily,  my  friend  was  a  very 
important  member  of  the  society, 
and  became  guarantee  for  me. 

'We  entered  the  room,  and 
were  recognised  directly,  and  every 
one  began  to  tell  us  what  the 
culprit  had  done. 

' "  But  the  fool  has  fiiinted,  and 
we  want  him  to  come  to,  that  we 
may  finish  him,"  said  Frushinkoff 
to  me. 

Let  me  see  him,"  I  said ;  "  I 
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know  a  little  about  medicine,  and 
perhaps  can  succeed." 

'  They  made  way  for  me,  and  I 
stood  beside  the  fainting  man. 
Oh,  my  friend,  what  an  awful 
shock  I  for  it  was  you,  my  dear, 
good  brother.  It  was  you  who 
had  picked  up  the  order  I  dropped, 
and  had  suffered  such  agony  for 
my  carelessness. 

'I  immediately  protested  against 
their  treatment.  I  told  them  it 
was  my  order  which  I  had  lost ; 
and  I  referred  them  to  the  witness 
I  had  met  with  in  the  official. 

'Well,  after  immense  trouble, 
and  on  my  going  security  for  yon 
with  my  life,  they  eventually 
allowed  me  to  take  you  away. 

'There,  that's  all;  and  now 
you  must  get  well  again  as  quickly 
as  possible.' 

'  How  lucky  you  came  in  time,' 
was  all  I  could  murmur. 

Just  then  my  mother  and  sister 
came  in,  and  seeing  my  wistful 
glance  at  the  door,  Julia  smiled 
and  called  for  Catrina. 

She  came.  How  lovely  she 
looked,  and  how  I  doated  on  her  I 

My  story  is  done.  We  all  re- 
turned to  England  the  moment 
I  was  well  enough.  Peter  took  a 
small  house  for  his  mother  and 
Catrina,  close  to  ours,  and  we 
were  very  happy.  In  a  month  or 
two  I  married  Catrina,  and  Peter 
Julia. 

I  got  a  good  berth  with  fresh 
employers,  and,  having  an  affec- 
tionate wife,  am  very  happy,  ex- 
cept when  I  meet  a  Bussian,  and 
then  my  arm  aches,  and  my  left 
thumb  tingles. 
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THE  TOMB  OF  VIEGIL. 

<  The  poet  that  sang  battailes,  fieldsi  and  sheepe, 
Dy'd  in  Calabria,  and  here  lies  asleepe.' 

John  PEirKi^rHMAN's  Trcmslaiitm^  1624. 


FEW  places  are  moie  pictur- 
esque, and  &om  the  associ- 
ations connected  with  them,  more 
interesting,  than  the  tomb  of 
Virgil. 

As  all  will  remember,  the  poet 
had  gone  to  Greece  and  Asia  to 
pnt  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
'iBneid,'  when  he  accidentally  fell 
in  at  Athens  with  Augustus,  on 
his  return  from  the  Levant  to 
Bome,  and  agreed  to  go  back  with 
him;  but  being  attacked  by  ill- 
ness, and  the  sea  voyage  increas- 
ing his  malady,  he  expired  a  few 
days  after  reaching  Brindisi.  Find* 
ing  his  end  approaching,  Yirgil 
asked  for  his  manuscripts,  that  he 
might  bum  the  'iEneid,'  as  an  un- 
finished work;  but  when  it  was 
represented  to  him  that  Augustus 
would  not  hear  of  its  destruction, 
he  consented  to  bequeath  his 
writings  to  his  executors,  on  the 
condition  they  should  leave  the 
incomplete  verses  in  the  state 
they  found  them  —  conditions 
which  Augustus  had  punctually 
fulfiUed. 

His  body,  by  command  of  Au- 
gustus, and  according  to  his  will, 
was  carried  to  Naples,  and  buried 
on  the  Via  Pozzuolo;  and  the 
epitaph  placed  upon  it,  he  is  said 
to  have  dictated  himself.* 

The  ascent  to  Virgil's  tomb  is 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Grotto  of 
Pofiilippo,  by  stairs  cut  in  the  rock. 
The  path  is  through  a  vineyard 
overlooking  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Naples,  its  azure  surface  smooth 
as  glass,  and  covered  with  boats 

*  Mantna  me  gennit,  Calabri  raptiere, 
tenet  nunc  Parthenope;  cecini  Pascua, 
Kuril,  Duces. 


gliding  in  different  directions^ 
Virgil  had  a  villa  on  its  shores, 
lus  chief  residence,  where  he  com- 
posed the  'Eclogues'  and  the: 
'Georgics;'  the  '-ffineid' was  writ- 
ten either  in  this  villa  or  at  Naples.. 

'  Scenes  by  him  ])ortrayed, 

Who  here  was  went  to  wander,  here* 
invoke 

The   sacred  Muses,   here  receive,  re- 
cord 

What  they  revealed,  and  on  the  west- 
em  shore 

Sleeps  in  a  silent  grove,  o'erlooking 
thee, 

Beloved  Parthenope.* 

Rogers's  Itali/, 

The  tomb  consists  of  a  vaulted 
chamber  about  fifteen  feet  square ; 
in  the  wall  are  ten  niches  for  cine- 
rary urns — ^in  fact,  a  Boman  co- 
lumbarium. It  stimds  on  a  kind 
of  platform,  on  the  brow  of  a 
precipice  on  one  side,  and  on  the- 
other  sheltered  by  an  overhanging 
rock.  An  aged  ilex  spreads  from 
the  sides  of  the  rock,  and,  bending- 
over  the  ruin,  covers  it  with  its 
ever-verdant  foliage,  while, 

*  Like  a  mourner's  mantle,    with  sad. 
grace, 
Waves  the  dark  ivy,* 

which,  interwoven  with  various 
shrubs,  clothes  the  walls,  and 
hangs  in  festoons  over  the  preci- 
pice. 

Although  tradition  has  always, 
given  to  this  ruin  the  name  of  the 
tomb  of  Virgil,  and  from  the 
earliest  periods  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  such,  yet  there  are  not 
wanting  many — ^Addison,  among 
the  others — ^who  question  its  au- 
thenticity. Yet  records  exist  of 
it  in  the  fourteenth  century,  whea 
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there  was  staadiiig  in  the  midst 
of  the  sepulchre  an  nm,  supposed 
to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  poet, 
supported  by  nine  small  marble 
pillars;  and  on  the  frieze  above 
was  inscribed  his  epitaph.  Stefano, 
who  saw  it  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, states  that  King  Robert  of 
Anjon,  fearful  lest  so  precious  a 
relic  should  be  carried  off  or  de- 
•stroyed  during  the  wars  then 
waging  in  the  kingdom,  removed 
the  urn  and  the  pillars,  and 
buried  them  in  the  Castel  Nuovo. 
This  extreme  precaution  had  an 
•effect  very  different  from  what 
was  intended,  and  occasioned  the 
loss  it  was  meant  to  prevent ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  inquiries  of 
Alphonso  of  Aragon,  they  were 
never  discovered.  Others  allege 
that  they  were  given  by  Robert  of 
Anjou  to  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua, 
for  removal  to  Virgil's  birthplace ; 
that  the  Cardinal,  returning  by 
sea,  died  at  Grenoa,  and  all  traces 
of  the  precious  remains  vanished 
with  him. 

The  sepulchre  of  Virgil  must, 
from  the  first,  have  been  an  object 
of  interest  and  veneration.  His 
works,  which  excited  such  admi- 
ration in  his  lifetime,  were,  very 
430on  after  his  death,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  children,  and  made  part 
of  the  rudiments  of  early  educa- 
tion. 

The  idolatry  of  Silius  Italicus 
was  so  great,  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing his  tomb;  and  found  it  de- 
serted, and  kept  by  a  solitary 
peasant.  Silius  purchased  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood,  to 
rescue  it  from  such  degradation ; 
and  was  accustomed,  says  Pliny, 
to  approach  it  with  tiie  same 
reverence  he  would  show  to  a 
sacred  edifice,  and  to  keep,  on 
the  spot,  the  birthday  of  Virgil 
as  punctually  as  he  would  his 
own. 


Petrarch,  in  company  with  King 
Robert  of  Naples,  visited  the  tomb; 
and  is  said  to  have  planted  a 
laurel  there;  and  Boccaccio  mainly 
attributes  to  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  the  sight  of  the 
poet's  sepulchre,  his  determination 
to  cast  away  the  ledger  and  for- 
sake a  mercantile  life,  to  follow 
the  paths  of  literature. 

Thus  we  see  that  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  revival  of 
letters  the  tradition  has  been 
unbroken,  and  accepted  without 
question  by  the  older  masters  of 
Italian  literature. 

Although  Petrarch  planted  a 
laurel,  one  is  also  said  to  have 
sprung  up  coeval  with  the  tomb 
itself,  and  to  have  exactly  crowned 
the  dome-shaped  top  of  the  build- 
ing, which  it  overshadowed  with 
its  luxuriant  branches.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  prodigy,  because, 
when  despoiled  of  its  largest 
branches,  they  shot  up  afresh; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  wonder,  for  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  laurel,  when  out  to  the 
ground,  to  sprout  up  with  renewed 
vigour,  like  the  branch  of  the 
golden  tree  described  by  Virgil  as 
gathered  by  ^neas,  before  his 
descent  to  the  infernal  regions : 

'  When  the  first  is  torn  away, 
Another  is  not  wanting.' 

In  the  last  century,  the  rage 
for  carrying  off  boughs  of  the 
laurel  as  memorials  of  the  tomb 
was  at  its  height. 

Grosley  de  Troyes  took  two  of 
its  branches — one  for  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  the  other  to 
crown  a  young  poet  at  the  college 
at  Troyes. 

Another  French  author  placed 
a  leaf  in  his  Elzevir  edition  of  the 
poet,  which  relic  added  consider- 
ably to  the  price  at  which  it  sub- 
sequentiy  sold. 

The    Margravine    of   Baireuth 
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l)rought  back  from  Italy  a  branch, 
'which  she  sent  to  her  brother, 
Frederick  the  Great,  with  these 
lines,  'I  arrive  from  Italy,  and 
desired  to  bring  yon  back  some- 
thing beantifol.  I  have  found 
nothing  more  worthy  of  being 
offered  to  you  than  a  branch  of 
the  laurel  which  overshadows  the 
tomb  of  Virgil.' 

A  similar  present  was  made  to 
Toltaire ;  and  a  like  homage  was 
offered  to  the  Abb^  Delille,  with 
n  poem  in  which  these  lines 
occur: 

'Get  arbre  t'appartient,  ton  nom  seul 

m'enhardie 
A  saisir  ce  d^ris  pour  un  talent  que 

i'aime, 
£t  jai  pns  i  Virgile,  et  le  rends  k 

lui-m^me  ' — 

an  elegant  compliment  to  the 
translator  of  the  *  Georgics.' 

Chateaubriand  also  carries  off 
his  trophy;  but  it  were  vain  to 
record  the  many  ravages  sus- 
tained by  Petrarch's  tree.  Out  of 
veneration  to  the  poet,  Gasimir 
Delavigne  planted  a  fresh  laurel, 
-which  in  two  years  again  disap- 
peared. As  a  French  writer  in- 
dignantly exclaims, 

*  Ce  laurier 
Qni  fier  de  ses  mille  ans,  s'^evant  si 

snperbe, 
Couptf  dans  sa  racine,  est  ignore  dans 

I'herbe ; 
Un    meroenaire  aride    et    prompt    i 

I'outrager, 
Trafiqae  de  sa  gloire  et  I'offre  k  T^ 

tranger.' 

In  1838  the  tree  had  entirely 
disappeared  under  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler.  The  ilex  and  the  ivy 
have  taken  the  place  of  the 
withered  laurel,  and  clothed  the 
tomb  with  perennial  verdure.  It 
has  now  become  venerable  by  the 
homage  which  great  men  for  so 
many  '  centuries  have  paid  it,  and 
where  such  pilgrims  have  trod, 
posterity  will  regard  the  spot  as 


one  of  those  consecrated  sites 
upon  which  genius  has  fixed  the 
seal  of  immortality.' 

^  Vespero  h  gii  coli  dove  sepolto 

l^'l  corpo,  dentro  al  quale  io  fiuxa 

ombra. 
Kapoli  r  ba,  e  da  Bmndizio  h  tolto.' 
Dante,  Pargatorio,  iii.  25. 

» 
'  It  now  is  evening  tbere,  wbere  bnried 
lies 
The  body  in  which  I  cast  a  shade,  re- 

mov'd 
To  Naples  from  Brundosium's  wall.' 
Gary's  Translation, 

In  the  middle  ages  the  fame  of 
Yirgil  underwent  a  singular  trans- 
formation. From  the  magic  power 
of  his  verses,  he  was  supposed  to 
be  a  magician.  Yirgil  the  poet 
becaaie  Yirgil  the  necromancer, 
endowed  with  magic  powers  by 
Ghiron,  the  learned  centaur.  End- 
less were  the  wonders  ascribed  to 
his  agency  at  Home  and  Naples. 
The  Grotto  of  Posilippo,  for  in- 
stance, was  perforated  by  him  at 
the  request  of  Augustus,  as  the 
mountain  was  so  infested  by  ser- 
pents and  dragons  that  none  but 
the  most  daring  could  venture  to 
traverse  it;  and  even  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries, 
there  is  scarcely  any  public  work 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples 
which  is  not  in  some  way  con- 
nected by  vulgar  tradition  with 
the  name  of  Yirgil. 

Divination  by  opening  his  poem 
— Sortes  Yirgilianas,  as  it  was 
termed — was  early  in  practice. 
Perhaps  the  most  singular  instance 
on  record  is  that  belonging  to  our 
own  history. 

Oharl^  I.  and  Lord  Falkland, 
one  day  in  the  Bodleian,  proposed 
to  try  their  fate;  and  the  passages 
at  which  they  opened  the  book 
were  singularly  prophetic. 

King  Charles's  glance  fell  on  the 
lines  of  Dido's  invective  against 
^neas,  in  the  fourth  book,  thus 
rendered  by  Dryden : 
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'  Torn  fram  hit  •ubjecU  and 
embrace, 
Fint  let  faim  Ke  hii  friendi 


battle 
•liin, 
And    their   nntimel}'  ftt*    Uinnit   Id 

'  AdcI  when,  at  length,  the  cruel  war 

ihall  GuiK,     ^ 
Oq  haid  eonditioni    may  ha  baj'    hia 

peace. 
Nor  let  him  then  anjo^  Hapreme  com- 

Bnt   &11,  antimel]',  hf   KHne    hoetile 

Aad  He  Dnbnrtad  oD  the  barrtn  und  !' 

Lord  FftlUand  opened  at  Eran- 
der'B  lament  over  his  son  PbUbb  : 


■  I  wHTu'd  thee,  but  Id  Tain,  for  well  I 
Wbat  perila  youthful   ardoDT  wonid 


00  Id  csTTj  thee 
Id  dia^n,  raw 


That  boiliug  blood  i 

too  far, 
Tonng  M  thop  Wert 

O  curat    enay    of   armi !    diuitroni- 

Pnlude  of  bloody  fielda,  and  tighU  to- 


A  fev  montliB  ftfter,  he  foil  &t 
the  fotea  fight  of  Newbnijr,  at  the 
earlj  age  of  thirtj-fonr. 

F.  Bdbx-Pallibeb. 
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FLEURETTE. 


HTHE  sun  still  lights  the  woods  with  gold, 
-*■      Still  waves  the  bracken  round  our  feet. 
The  autunm  leaves,  the  hill,  the  wold, 

Are  e'en  as  when  we  used  to  meet ; 
The  lake,  the  laMm,  the  terrace-ways, 

The  grey  house  by  the  river  set ; 
As  in  the  dead  sweet  distant  days, 

As  in  the  younger  years,  Fleurette. 


But  love  is  dead  between  us  two, 

And  yet  no  tears  are  in  our  eyes  ; 
Love  is  no  more  for  me  with  you — 

Love  that,  they  say,  like  all  things,  dies. 
Farewell !  we  journey  different  ways  ; 

But  parting  now  brings  no  regret, 
As  in  the  sweet  dead  distant  days, 

As  in  the  younger  years,  Fleurette. 

Farewell !  farewell !  in  some  strange  place 

Of  other  worlds,  in  other  times. 
We  two  may  thus  meet  face  to  face  ; 

We  two  may  piece  the  broken  rhymes  ; 
We  two  may  kiss  once  more,  and  gaze. 

Our  eyes  with  happy  tears  made  wet, — 
Back  on  the  dead  sweet  distant  days, 

Back  on  the  younger  years,  Fleurette. 


Fred.  E.  Weatherlv,  B.A. 
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MRS.   PEECT'8  PERIL. 


THOUGH  I  am  a  soldier's  wife, 
I  fear  I  can  lay  claim  to  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  courage 
which  18  usually  attributed  to 
them. 

Arthur  Percy,  Captain  in  Her 
MsieBtfB  Dragoons,  is  my  husband, 
and  the  adventure  I  am  about  to 
relate  befell  me  about  eighteen 
months  after  our  marriage,  when 
the  regiment  was  quartered  in 
Ireland. 

A  detachment  was  stationed  in 
one  of  the  most  unquiet  parts  of 
that  country,  which  I  refrain,  for 
obvious  reasons,  from  naming. 
Arthur  was  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand of  it,  and  so  I,  of  course,  ac- 
companied him  with  our  baby, 
an  infant  of  about  five  months. 
We  thought  ourselves  very  for* 
tunate  in  having  secured  a  small, 
but  extremely  pretty  cottage  at 
an  almost  nominal  rent,  distant 
about  one  mile  from  the  barracks. 

I  cannot  better  describe  the 
cottage,  than  by  telling  you  that 
it  was  called,  '  The  Bungalow,' 
and,  like  its  namesake,  was  a  long, 
one-storied  building,  with  a  ve- 
randah in  front  of  the  principal 
windows.  A  small  entrance  hall 
in  which  were  two  doors,  was  the 
first  thing  observed  on  entering; 
one  led  to  the  drawing-room,  din- 
ing-room, and  three  bed-rooms, 
while  the  other  led  directly  to  the 
kitchen,  servants'  rooms,  and  into  a 
passage  leading  to  the  outer  offices. 

Our  establishment  consisted  of 
two  women  servants  and  one  man ; 
the  latter,  being  a  soldier,  returned 
every  night  to  the  barracks,  which 
happened  to  be  the  nearest  habita- 
tions to  us,  not  even  the  humblest 
dwelling  breaking  the  loneliness 
of  the  way  between  them  and  the 
Bungalow. 

I  have  already  said  that  the 


distance  from  them  was  about  a 
mile,  and  the  road,  which  was 
partly  grass  grown,  lay  through  a 
narrow  sort  of  lane,  enclosed  on 
each  side  by  very  high  hedges. 

These  hedges  were  a  continual 
horror  to  me.  Scarcely  ever  did  I 
see  Arthur  start  in  the  morning, 
without  visions  arising  of  des- 
peradoes concealed  behind  them, 
dressed  in  the  inevitable  long- 
tailed,  ragged  coat,  the  high- 
crowned,  narrow-rimmed  hat,  and 
the  murderous  weapon,  all  of 
which  things  I  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  an  Irish  rufSan. 

The  Dragoons  had  been  sent  to 
quell  some  risings,  and  to  support 
the  authorities,  consequently  they 
were  not  r^arded  by  the  natives 
in  any  very  friendly  light. 

As  the  weeks  went  on,  and 
every  afternoon  brought  Arthur 
safely  back  to  me,  my  fears  were 
somewhat  allayed,  and  occasionally 
I  walked  through  the  lane  towards 
the  town  to  meet  him — always, 
however,  feeling  glad  when  I  got 
flafely  past  any  chance  passer-by 
whom  I  might  encounter. 

Arthur  xised  to  laugh  at  my 
fears,  and  as  I  knew  I  was  a  des- 
perate coward,  I  tried  to  think 
they  were  groundless,  and  merely 
the  result  of  my  own  natural 
timidity. 

The  year  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  on  the  10th  of  January  we 
were  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Bun- 
galow, Ireland,  and  the  Irish.  The 
regiment  was  under  orders  for 
England,  in  spring,  and  till  then 
Arthur  was  to  go  on  leave. 

I  was  in  raptures  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  settled  in  my  own 
part  of  the  world  again,  and,  best 
of  all,  leaving  Ireland,  against 
which  I  entertained  so  profound 
a   prejudice.    It    was    Christmas 
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Eye:  Arthur  was  obliged,  most 
unwillingly,  to  spend  it  at  the 
liarracks,  as  the  few  officers  there 
-wished  to  have  a  farewell  dinner, 
and,  in  addition,  there  was  to  be 
on  entertainment  for  the  soldiers 
at  an  early  hour. 

It  had  been  snowing  heavily  all 
day,  and  when  Arthur  left,  about 
half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, darkness  was  beginning  to 
«ome  on. 

I  had  begged  of  him  not  to 
return  if  the  snow  continued,  as 
I  knew  it  might  be  very  late  ere 
the  party  broke  up,  and  I  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  his  coming 
home  through  that  dark,  narrow 
road,  in  the  middle  of  a  snowy 
December  night.  If  he  did  come, 
he  was  to  tap  at  my  window, 
which  would  enable  me  to  let  him 
in  without  disturbing  the  serrants, 
who  slept  at  the  other  side  of  the 
house. 

After  I  had  watched  his  figure 
disappear,  I  reentered  the  cottage, 
with  a  disagreeable  sense  of  soli- 
tude, and  eerieness,  which  I 
tried  to  dispel  by  ringing  for  the 
nurse  to  bring  my  baby,  stirring  the 
fire  into  a  cheerful  blaze,  and  other- 
wise occupying  myself.  Though 
almost  quite  dark,  it  was  now 
only  about  four  o'clock,  and  the 
blinds  in  the  Uttle  sitting-room 
^ere  still  undrawn.  I  was  sitting 
on  the  hearth-rug,  with  baby  on 
my  lap,  amusing  her  with  my 
watch  and  its  glittering  appen- 
dages, which  were  an  unfailing 
source  of  pleasure  to  her ;  and  as 
flhe  stretched  out  her  little  hands 
to  grasp  them,  I  was  suddenly 
attracted  to  the  direction  of  the 
•window,  through  which,  to  my 
unutterable  horror,  I  distinguished 
distinctly  the  face  of  a  man  gleam- 
dng  upon  me.  In  that  swift,  mo- 
jnentary  glance,  I  could  see  that 
-it  was  a  pale,  sinister,  malevolent 
countenance,  with  small,  himgry 
«eyes.    My  heart  beat  wildly,  but 


I  dissembled  my  terror  well,  I 
suppose,  as  had  I  done  otherwise, 
baby  and  I  might  have  fared  dif- 
ferently. So  rapidly  had  I  com- 
prehended the  necessity  for  ap- 
pearing not  to  have  observed  him, 
that  I  hardly  stopped  speaking 
to  my  baby ;  but  a  thousand  pro- 
jects for  escape  from  my  present 
position  revolved  themselves 
through  my  whirling  brain.  How 
could  I  escape  from  that  little 
room,  with  its  dark,  unshaded 
window?  Furtively  I  looked 
again,  and  was  infinitely  relieved 
to  find  that  the  apparition  had 
vanished,  for  the  present  at  least, 
from  its  late  close  proximity  to 
the  window.  I  got  up  at  last,  still 
chattering  to  my  unconscious  child, 
and  moved  slowly  towards  the  door, 
even  pausing  for  an  instant  at  the 
table,  partly  to  gather  strength  to 
proceed,  as  my  limbs  were  tot- 
tering beneath  me :  partly  because 
I  dreaded  lest  the  lurker  without 
might  still  be  marking  my  move- 
ments. I  had  scarcely  strength 
left  to  turn  the  handle  of  the 
door,  but  once  on  the  other  side  of 
it,  I  rushed  across  the  little  hall, 
and  gained  the  kitcheh,  where  I 
found  my  two  domestics  seated  at 
their  tea. 

I  briefiy  told  them  of  the  fright 
I  had  got,  and  was  not  much  re- 
assured on  finding  that  both  were, 
if  possible,  greater  cowards  than 
I  was  myself. 

The  sound  of  a  whistle  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  cottage 
roused  me  to  the  necessity  of  in- 
stantly making  every  place  as  se- 
cure as  xx)ssible.  Accompanied 
by  the  two  trembling  servants,  and 
with  baby  in  my  arms,  I  began 
my  tour  of  inspection.  At  last, 
every  bolt  was  ^wn,  every  shut- 
ter closed,  and  nothbig  more  re- 
mained to  be  done.  I  found,  oa 
looking  at  the  dock,  that  it  was 
little  past  five,  so  that  a  long  even- 
ing was  before  me. 

B  t 
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Not  a  sound  was  to*  be  heard, 
nothing  fresh  occurred  to  alarm 
tts  in  the  least,  and  at  last  I  grew 
almost  ashamed  of  the  panic  I 
had  given  way  to,  merely  from 
haying  seen  a  man  glance  through 
the  window.  Very  probably  he 
was  'some  strolling  vagrant  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  bright 
light  of  the  fire  to  look  in,  without 
an  idea  of  doing  us  any  harm. 

So  I  reasoned  with  myself,  and 
so  I  tried  to  reassure  the  servants. 
Under  any  circxmistances,  I  was 
glad  to  feel  that  we  were  safely 
shut  up  for  the  night,  and  deter- 
mined to  go  soon  to  my  room, 
where  I  felt  less  lonely  than  in 
the  empty  drawing-room. 

Had  there  not  been  the  chance 
of  Arthur  returning,  I  would  have 
proposed  that  the  servants  should 
sleep  in  a  bed  there  happened  to 
be  in  his  dressing-room;  but  as 
they  assured  me  they  were  not  at 
all  afraid,  now  that  nothing  more 
had  been  heard  of  the  man,  and  I 
knew  it  would  be  a  great  nuisance 
to  Arthur,  if  he  did  return,  I 
concluded  that  it  was  wiser  to  let 
them  sleep  in  their  own  room, 
though  it  was  at  some  distance 
from  mine. 

I  went  to  my  room  at  about  half- 
past  nine,  and  proceeded  to  un- 
dress; after  which  I  put  on  my 
white  flannel  dressing-gown,  placed 
my  candles  behind  me,  and  seating 
myself  in  front  of  the  fire,  began 
to  read. 

In  spite  of  all  my  assurances 
to  myself  and  my  servants,  I  felt 
strangely  nervous  and  restless. 
My  book  was  a  very  interesting 
one;  but  it  failed  to  obliterate 
from  my  mind  the  horrible  re- 
membrance of  the  face  at  the 
window.  Perhaps  he  was  there 
still — ^perhaps  he  was  watching  for 
Arthtir's  return  to  waylay  and 
murder  him.  All  sorts  of  wild 
visions  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind.    Once  baby  moved  slightly. 


and  it  made  me  start  nearly  to  my 
feet  with  terror. 

I  was  thoroughly  upset,  and 
the  only  thought  that  consoled 
me  was,  that  I  had  begged  Arthur 
not  to  return ;  so  he  was,  no  doubt, 
safely  at  the  barracks,  little  dream> 
ing  of  my  state  of  mind. 

It  waa  snowing  heavily  still. 
I  knew  it  by  the  dropping  that 
came  steadily  down  the  chinmey. 
The  atmosphere  seemed  to  choke 
me,  somehow.  And  ever  and  anon 
I  found  myself  listening  intently. 

The  hall  clock  struck  eleven; 
every  stroke  vibrating  through  me. 
Still  I  sat  on;  my  fire  growing 
dim,  and  myself  feeling  cramped, 
cold,  and  almost  immovable. 

What  was  I  so  afraid  of?  T 
asked  myself  a  hundred  times. 
I  could  not  tell ;  it  was  a  vague,, 
shadowy  terror  that  seemed  to  be 
chaining  me  down.  I  had  heard 
of  people's  hair  turning  white  in 
a  night  from  fear.  Sorely  mine- 
would  be  as  snowy  as  the  ground 
without,  if  I  had  to  spend  the 
whole  night  thus. 

Oh,  for  the  sound  of  Arthur's 
voice — perhaps  I  should-  never 
hear  it  again — perhaps  he  would 
never  know  what  a  night  I  had 
spent,  as  either  he  or  I  might  be 
murdered  before  morning.  Half- 
past  eleven — only  thirty  minutes 
since  the  clock  struck.  In  eight 
hours  our  seiVant  from  the  bar- 
racks would  come,  even  if  Arthur 
had  settled  not  to  return  till  the 
morning— eight  hours  of  this ! 

A  quarter  from  twelve!  By  a 
mighty  effort,  I  forced  myself  to- 
get  up ;  glancing  at  the  glass,  my 
own  ghostly  reflection  terrified  me. 
I  laid  my  watch  under  my  pillow, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  lying  down 
beside  baby — not  to  sleep,  as  till 
two  o'clock,  I  should  hope  for 
Arthur — when  a  sound,  awful, 
wild,  unearthly,  broke  ihe  still- 
ness of  the  dark  December  night.. 
It  was  a  scream  from  a  woman's^ 
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Toioe  in  diie  distress;  another 
followed^  and  it  came  from  some- 
where within  the  honse.  Not  a 
moment  did  I  hesitate. 

Springing  out  of  bed,  and  put- 
iing  on  only  my  slippers,  happily 
haying  kept  on  my  dressing-gown, 
I  seized  up  my  child,  pausing  only 
to  snatch  up  her  little  shawl  that 
flay  beside  her  on  the  bed,  I  un- 
1>arred  my  shutter,  opened  the 
window,  and  the  next  moment 
was  on  the  yerandah.  It  needed 
not  a  third  wild  shriek  to  impel 
me  to  a  speed  beyond  what  I  had 
•ever  dreamt  of  as  possible. 

In  a  second  or  two  I  was 
beyond  the  gate,  flying  for  life, 
for  my  own  and  another  ex- 
istence, dearer  far,  in  my  arms 
'clasi)ed  tightly  to  me — flying 
through  the  lanes,  past  the  dreaded 
hedges,  on,  stumbling  now  and 
iihen,  but  recovering  myself  only 
to  resume  my  race  for  life  with 
greater  desperation.  Death  surely 
was  behind  us,  but  a  refuge  was 
already  looming  in  front  of  me. 
If  the  pale,  piercing  face  of  the 
outside  watcher  overtook  me  now, 
what  would  be  my  fate  ? 

Qod  was  merciful  indeed  to  me, 
And  gave  me  the  power  to  proceed 
in  my  awful  extremity. 

Heaven's  portals  could  hardly 
have  been  more  rapturously  reached 
-than  the  barrack-gates,  as  I  flew 
inside  of  them.  I  saw  a  group  of 
men  standing  in  the  doorway, 
and  towards  them  I  rushed,  recog- 
nizing, to  my  unutterable  thank- 
fulness, amongst  them,  my  hus- 
band. 

His  amazement  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described,  as  he 
beheld  us;  and  as  I  could  not 
do  more  than  point  behind  me, 
I  believe  poor  Arthur  must  have 
thought  I  had  gone  suddenly  rav- 
ing mad.  I  only  heard  their 
voices  murmuring  round  me,  and 
I  felt  baby  lifted  out  of  my  arms, 
rthough  they  told  me  afterwards  I 


held  her  so  tightly  they  could 
scarcely  separate  us.  The  next 
thing  I  knew  was,  that  Arthur 
had  laid  me  on  a  sofa  in  a  bright, 
warm  room,  and  that  we  were 
safe — ^Arthur,  baby,  and  I — ^and 
together ! 

But  the  servants!  I  conveyed 
to  Arthur,  as  coherently  as  I  could* 
the  events  of  the  afternoon  and 
night,  and  my  conviction  that 
nothing  short  of  murder  had  been 
committed..  In  less  than  five 
minutes  he  was  off,  with  some  of 
the  others,  to  the  cottage,  where 
an  awful  scene  presented  itself  to 
their  view  as  they  entered. 

In  the  passage  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  entrance  hall  lay  the  dead 
body  of  our  unfortunate  cook. 
A  blow  from  some  heavy  weapon 
had  actually  smashed  in  the  back 
of  her-  head,  and  life  was  quite 
extinct;  our  other  servant  was 
found  in  an  insensible  state,  but, 
after  some  time,  recovered  sufii- 
ciently  to  be  able  to  give  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  attack,  and  a  de- 
scription of  their  assailant,  who 
proved  to  be  no  other  than  the 
monster  who  had  glared  in  upon 
me  that  very  afternoon.  It  seemed 
that,  after  I  had  seen  that  every- 
thing was  secure,  the  servants  had 
gone  out  to  the  coal-house,  and 
during  their  temporary  absence 
from  the  kitchen  door,  the  ruffian 
had  slipped  in,  secreted  himself 
in  a  cupboard  in  the  passage,  and 
thus  been  actually  locked  into  the 
house  with  ourselves ! 

Imagining,  it  was  supposed, 
that  Arthur  would  not  return,  and 
knowing  that  we  had  a  good  deal 
of  plate  in  the  house,  he  had  ar- 
ranged to  begin  operations  after  all 
was  quiet,  and  the  first  scream  I 
had  heard  had  been  elicited  from 
the  unfortunate  servants,  at  whose 
bedside  he  suddenly  appeared. 

The  miscreant  had  struck  down 
the  cook  while  she  attempted  to 
escape,  which^  happily  for  herself, 
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the  other  servant  was  too  i>ara- 
lysed  to  do.  The  Bcream  I  had 
heard  as  I  left  the  house  must 
have  heen  the  last  dying  one  of 
the  poor  cook,  whom  the  mnrderer 
had  pursued  and  overtaken  before 
she  could  gain  my  door,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  the  point  to  which 
she  was  flying  for  succour.  Not 
a  moment  too  soon  had  I  gone. 
An  accomplice  had  been  admitted 
by  the  front  door,  which  was  found 
wide  open,  my  bed-room  door  shat- 
tered, but  nothing  touched,  my 
flight  having,  doubtless,  scared 
them.  The  iancts  of  their  pur- 
suing footsteps  were  discerned 
easily,  when  the  blessed  morning 
light  of  Christmas  Day  shone. 
Hhey  had  evidently  gone  in  pur- 
suit of  me,,  but  probably  my  safety 
was  due  greatly  to*  the  whiteness 
of  my  garments^,  which  must  have 
rendered  my  flying  flgure  almost 
invisible  against  the  snowy  ground. 
The  police  were  soon  in  quest, 
and  ere  many  hours  elaiMsed  the 
netreat  of  the  assassins  was  dis- 
covered. 

A  desperate  struggle  ensued, 
and  recognising  in  the  one  man 
an  escaped  and  notorious  convict, 
and  in  the  conflict  feeling  his  own 
life  was  in  danger,  the  constable 


fired  on  him,  and  the  miserable 
corpse  vras  conveyed  to  the  Police 
Station,  where  our  servant  iden- 
tified it  as  the  murderer  of  the 
cook,  and  the  assailant  of  herself. 
The  wretched  man  had,  with  '.hi» 
companion  and  accomplice,  escaped 
only  two  days  before  from  prison,, 
to  which  the  latter  was  safely 
escorted  back  by  a  couple  of  po«- 
licemen.  The  funeral  of  our  poor 
servant  took  place  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  the  Bungalow  was 
finally  deserted  by  us.  The  other 
servant  recovered  completely,  and 
the  policeman,  who  had  been 
wounded  by  the  convict  rather 
severely,  was  reported  convalescent 
before  our  departure. 

I  never  saw  the  Bungalow  again  ; 
and  very  joyfully  did  I  enter  the 
steamer  which  conveyed  us  to 
dear  old  England. 

Neither  baby  nor  I  suffered  any 
bad  effects  from  our  midnight  race 
through  the  Irish  lanes ;  but  when 
I  think  of  its  terrors,  I  lift  up 
my  heart  in  fervent  gratitude  te 
Gtod,  who  preserved  us  when  en- 
compassed by  perils  so  profound, 
and  guided  so  graciously  my  fal^ 
tering  footsteps,  as  I  fied  through 
the  snow  on  my  first  and  laei 
lonely  Christmas  Eve. 
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LADY  LUNE. 

THE  golden  day  was  over, 
A  glorious  daj  in  June ; 
And  up  from  the  shimmering  ocean 
Slow  rose  the  lady  moon. 

And  the  wavelets  on  the  shingle 

Rippled  a  slumbrous  tune, 
Whilst  an  angel's  voice  was  singing 

A  lay  to  *  la  belle  lune !' 

An  angel,  yes,  though  earth-bom. 

The  sheen  of  those  violet  eyes 
I  knew  were  but  reflections 

Of  hues  from  Paradise. 

Those  tresses  bathed  in  moonlight, 

That  vestment's  classic  fold, 
Seemed  an  angeVs  snowy  mantle, 

And  radiant  crown  oi  gold. 

And  I  almost  feared  to  see  her 

Join  '  sister  spirits '  fair, 
And  ascend  to  the  asphodel  meadows 

Up  yonder  silver  stair. 

So  I  drew  her  closer  to  me,  « 

And  her  hand  more  tightly  press'd ; 

And  lovingly  her  beauteous  head 
She  pillowed  upon  my  breast. 

She  was  mine,  she  vowed,  mine  only, 
Whilst  moons  should  wax  or  wane ; 

She  longed  to  give  her  virgin  troth 
To  me  in  holy  £u)e. 

She  sought  not  rank  or  honours. 
She  spurned  the  thought  of  gold ; 

The  love  I  proflcr'd  to  her 
Was  more  than  wealth  untold. 

She  would  share  my  name  and  fortunes, 

It  could  not  be  too  soon : 
She  invoked,  to  witness  that  maiden  vow, 

The  changeable  lady  moon. 

And  I  kiss'd,  and  rebaptiz'd  her, 
To  those  wavelets'  slumbrous  tune, 

By,  alas !  the  ominous  title 
Of  beautiful  Lady  Lune. 


She  deserved  it.    Next  November, 

She  married  a  big  dragoon ; 
She  shares  his  wealth.    She  owns  his  name. 

She  is  now  bis  Lady — Loon ! 

C.  M.  D. 


THF.    LAST    IIEEI 
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BT  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  ACCEPTED  THEM. 


III. — THE   BEADING  OF  A  PLAT  IK   THE  OBSKK-BOMf. 


WELL !  It  was  not  exactly  a 
'  caid  of  invitation '  which 
I  had  reoeiyed.  Bat,  still  my  '  in- 
Titatkm'  to  attend  the  'Beading 
of  a  Flay  in  the  Green-room '  was 
quite  as  mnch  deserving  of  the 
api>ellation  as  are  the  invitations 
of  the  hundreds  of  young  gentle- 
men who,  anxious  to  show  their 
dainty  persons  in  what  are  called 
'  good  houses '  in  London  Society, 
'  tout '  for  the  coveted  privilege 
with  a  zeal,  a  persistence,  and  an 
indefatigable  effrontery,  which  lare 
frequently  rewarded  with  the 
happiest  ends  to  their  aims. 

Now,  all  the  success  obtained 
by  the  young  gentlemen  above 
mentioned  has  seldom  the  result 
of  actually  bringing  them  i>er- 
manently  within  the  pale  of  good 
society;  and  as  little  did  the 
success  of  my  modest  efforts  to 
obtain  an  entrance  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  a  theatre — the 
goal  of  my  ambition — ^place  me 
permanently  in  that  close  com- 
munion with  the  stage,  and  all  its 
elements,  for  which  I  had  so 
ardently  longed.  My  first,  my 
last,  my  only  introduction  within 
one  of  those  mysterious  temples  of 
dramatic  art,  the  dingy  interiors 
of  which  were  to  my  imagination 
halls  of  dazzling  light,  was  in 
this  wise. 

From  my  earliest  childhood  all 
my  thoughts,  all  my  aspirations, 
all  my  day-dreams  have,  by  some 
mysterious  influence,  been  riveted 
on  the  drama  and  the  stage.  I 
say  '  mysterious,'  because  nothing 
in  education  or  early  association 
can  account  for  its  power  over  me. 
It  seemed  like  a  gift,  for  good  or 


for  evil,  bestowed  on  me,  at  my 
birth,  by  a  Dairy  godmother.  It 
was  an  inborn  instinct,  I  assert,  in 
spite  of  any  wise  philosophical 
or  psychological  theory  to  the  con- 
trary. What  volumes  of  plays 
have  I  not  read,  as  soon  as  I  could 
read  for  my  own  amusement,  when 
other  boys  hankered  after  books 
of  travel  or  works  of  fiction! 
What  '  sets '  of  scenes  have  I  not 
discovered  in  valley  and  rock,  and 
river  and  terraced  stairs !  With 
what  awe,  mixed  with  deferential 
admiration,  have  I  not  gazed  on  & 
man  of  no  very  prepossessing 
appearance,  when  I  was  told  he 
was  actually  a  '  live  actor ;'  won- 
dering all  the  while  how  such  & 
mighiy  being  could  tread  the 
common  streets  like  other  common 
mortals. 

Chance  one  day  threw  me  in 
the  way  of  that '  gifted  creature ' — 
he  wa$  a  '  gifted  creature '  in  my 
esteem — a  dbramatic  author!  My 
delight,  when  the  wonderful  man 
actually  addressed  me  in  familiar 
terms,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
That  we  should  ever  be  friends 
was  an  idea  then  beyond  all 
my  most  ardent  hopes.  Yet 
friends  we  did  become,  spite  of 
the  shyness  of  my  homage.  I 
heard  from  him  of  the  stage,  of 
the  actors  of  the  day,  of  the 
interiors  of  theatres — and  I  drank 
in  his  every  word  with  a  wildly 
beating  heart.  I  was  never 
wearied  of  a  conversation  which 
he  jeeringly  called  'shop-talk.' 
But  now  wild  aspirations  began  to 
spring  up  within  me.  Gould  I 
possibly,  by  the  infiuence  of  the 
'gifted  creature,'  ever  penetrate 
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into  that  wonderful  region  called 
'behind  the  scenes?'  My  vague 
and  modest  hints  to  this  intent 
did  not  seem  to  meet  with  any 
promise  of  a  possible  fulfilment  of 
my  desires,  however;  and  I  was 
even  told  that  managers  were  very 
adverse  to  the  admission  of  '  out- 
siders'  within  their  mysterious 
realm. 

My  faint  hopes  had  grown  so 
faint  as  almost  to  have  died  of 
inanition,  when  one  day  I  received 
a  letter — I  have  ventured  to  call 
it  a  '  card  of  invitation.'  It  has 
been  framed  and  glazed,  and  hung 
up  in  my  pet  sanctum,  as  I  have 
known  to  be  done  by  ambitious 
ladies  with  an  invitation  to  Court. 
And  yet  it  was  no  such  great 
work  of  literary  merit.  It  ran  as 
follows  (the  words  have  been  long 
since  stereotyped  on  my  brain) : — 

'If  it  doesn't  bore  you,  old 
fellow,  you  can  come  with  me 
behind  the  scenes  to-morrow — not 
at  an  evening  performance,  for 
that's  no  go,  you  know,  besides 
b^g  the  dullest  thing  in  life. 
But  I  am  about  to  re^d  a  new 
play,  which  has  just  been  accepted, 
in  the  Green-room  of  the  theatre 
to-morrow  at  twelve.  I  told  old 
Briggs,  the  manager,  that  you 
were  my  coUdborcUeur,  and-  must 
be  present  at  the  reading.  So,  if 
you  like  to  come,  you  must  put  on 
the  airs  of  a  co-author,  and  not 
blow  the  gaff.  Gall  for  me  at  the 
G— ,  11-45  sharp.' 

If  it  didn't  bore  me!  Good 
heavens!  wasn't  one  of  my  most 
audacious  hopes  about  to  be 
realised  ?  And  I  was  to  appear  as 
an  author — a  dramatic  author! 
What  a  halo,  although  an  alto- 
gether false  and  spurious  one, 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  been 
shed  around  my  brow  I  I  was  to 
come  before  a  dramatic  public — a 
limited  one,  it  is  true — as  a  'gifted 
creature '  myself.  How  was  I  to 
demean  myself?    what  'airs'  was 


I  to  assume?  I  trembled  with 
nervousness  on  debating  these 
doubtful  questions  in  my  mind. 
To  my  shame,  I  must  confess  my 
utter  want  of  all  scruple  in  usurp- 
ing a  crown  of  glory  which  was 
not — ^never  would  be — mine.  But- 
I  seemed  lured  on  by  a  witch- 
spell. 

I  slept  little  that  night;  and 
my  dreams  were  feverish  and  wild^ 
On  the  next  day  I  presented  my- 
self at  the  club,  before  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  in  my  fear  of  being, 
too  late.  My  friend  was  not 
there.  Bad  he  forgotten  his  in- 
vitation to  me?  There  was  dis- 
traction in  the  thought.  The 
appointed  hour  went  by;  and  I 
had  begun  to  despair,  when  L 
saw  the  '  gifted  creature '  coming, 
along  the  street.  I  had  expected 
to  see  him  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement  He  wore  the  calmest 
aspect  imaginable.  To  what  will 
not  long  habit  bring  a  man?  I 
thought  B^e  simply  said,  'Ah I 
here  you  aire,  old  boy!  Come 
along !'  as  he  took  my  arm,  and 
walked  leisurely  and  impassively 
in  the  direction  of  the  theatre.  I 
ventured,  as  we  proceeded,  tO' 
express  my  surprise  at  seeing  him 
so  little  nervous.  '  Not  nervous  ?' 
he  answered,  with  a  laugh,  'Of 
course  I  am  awfully  nervous. 
The  reading  of  one's  own  play  in 
a  green-room  is  one  of  the  most 
trying  episodes  in  an  author's 
career.  Why,  I  am  going  to  be 
put  on  the  rack — ^thumb-screwed 
— tortured — flayed  alive.  You'll 
just  see,  my  dear  fellow.  Not 
nervous?  I  should  think  I  am^ 
indeed!  But  you  know  the  old 
saying  about  the  skinning  of  eels." 

We  arrived,  by  a  narrow,  dirty 
lane,  before  a  dingy  portal,  on 
which  were  still  cUscernible  .the 
half  -  obliterated  letters,  '  Stage 
Door.'  Could  this  shabby,  flap- 
ping block  of  wood  be  the  entrance- 
to  the  paradise  of  light,  which  I 
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aspired  to  see  beyond  ?  No  time 
for  thought.  A  nod  and  a  word 
from  my  friend  to  a  Tery  shady 
old  gentleman  in  a  black  night- 
cap, who  sat  behind  a  sort  of 
glazed  counter.  —  I  afterwards 
learned  that  this  was  an  official 
dignified  by  the  name  of  'door 
keeper/ — and  I  found  myself  drag- 
ged down  some  very  rickety  steps, 
which  seemed  to  have  remained 
unwashed  since  the  Deluge,  and 
then  into  a  strange  place,  which 
at  first  looked  to  me  like  the 
abode  of  Chaos.  A  few  straggling 
gleams  of  what  might  be  sunlight 
without,  but  within  seemed  only 
fitreaks  of  faintly  -  lighted  dust, 
made  '  darkness  yisible.'  Strange 
^unt  rows  of  woodwork  and 
canvas  were  just  discernible; 
glimpses  of  bare  walls  here  and 
there  —  the  rest  a  mystery  of 
depressing  gloom.  A  sort  of 
intuition  seemed  suddenly  to  re- 
veal to  me  that  I  stood  on  the 
actual  stage!  Could  this  be? 
My  foot  on  the  boards  of 
a  stage!  Could  this  chaotic 
space  be  the  illuminated  temple, 
in  which  I  had  so  often  wor- 
shipped, at  a  discreet  distance, 
from  the  great  altar  of  the  drama? 
I  trembled  with  a  strange  fever, 
swerved  a  little  from  the  path 
4ilong  which  I  followed,  stumbling, 
and  caught  sight  of  a  semi-circular 
dark  cavern  beyond,  draped  with 
white  sheets — a  spectral  cavern! 
I  had  scarce  time  to  reflect  whether 
it  were  possible  that  this  might  be 
the  gorgeously  painted  and  gilded 
auditorium,  the  '  hall  of  dazzling 
light '  in  which  I  had  so  often  sat, 
a  humble  neophyte — ^when  my 
friend  the  author  seized  me  by 
ihe  hand,  and  with  the  cry, 
'Hallo!  where  are  you  going? 
This  way,  old  boy,'  pulled  me  in 
my  bewildered  state  through  a 
do<Hrway ,  at  which  I  again  stumbled 
.on  a  step,  and  nearly  fell. 

Where  was  I?     In  a  narrow 


room,  furnished  only  with  benches 
round  the  walls,  a  table  flanked 
by  a  chair  or  two,  a  glass  over  a 
mantelpiece,  an  old  piano,  and  a 
water-tap  in  a  comer,  with  a  small 
basin.  It  was  not  at  first  that  I 
took  in  these  scanty  accessories  of 
the  scene.  The  room,  with  its 
dingy  drab  pai)er,  conveyed  at 
first  a  very  indistinct  impression, 
imperfectly  lighted  as  it  was  by  a 
window  looking  out  on  a  liuie. 
It  was  only  by  degrees  that  the 
consciousness  forced  itself  on  me 
that  this  was  the  redoubtable 
'  green  -  room,'  the  mysterious 
sanctuary  where  celebrated  actors 
and  actresses — they  were  all '  cele- 
brated' in  my  esteem — congre- 
gated at  night  in  gorgeous  attire ; 
where  wit  and  pleasant  jest 
abounded  nightly — ^such,  at  least, 
was  the  vain  fancy  of  my  inex- 
perience— and  where  the  'gifted 
creature '  was  about  to  read  that 
dramatic  work  which  was  to  bring 
him  additional  fame.  Alas,  how 
my  previous  illusions  f&ll !  This 
the  'green-room'  of  a  theatre! 
This  dreary  and  prosaic  hole  the 
sanctuary  of  sanctuaries !  Where, 
too,  was  the  traditional  colour  of 
the  walls?  There  was  nothing 
'  green '  about  the  place,  except  in 
the  baize  cloth  on  the  table,  and 
— if  the  stale  joke  may  be  par- 
doned me— in  the  inexperienced 
mind  of  the  novice  to  the  scene. 
By-the-way,  I  resolved  to  ask 
'Notes  and  Queries'  —  although 
my  constitutional  diffidence  has 
prevented  my  doing  so  as  yet — 
whence  was  derived  the  totally 
misleading  epithet  of  '  green '  be- 
stowed on  these  appendages  to 
theatres. 

Two  or  three  men,  chiefiy 
attired  in  shabby  black  suits, 
stood  in  the  room.  My  friend 
nodded  to  them  familiarly. 
'Utility  gents,*  he  whispered  to 
me.  I  smiled,  without  exactly 
understanding     the      expression. 
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Still,  I  had  a  yague  idea  that  he 
somehow  meant  that  they  were 
useful  members  of  the  company. 
'No  one  here/  said  the  author, 
impatiently  —  rather  cmel  the 
phrase,  I  thought,  to  the  poor 
men  already  assembled  —  '  why, 
Hopkins  1'  A  sharp-iisaged,  rather 
careworn  -  looking  little  man 
bustled  in.  '  The  prompter,'  said 
my  friend  to  me,  in  an  explanatory 
stage  '  aside.'  '  Why,  Hopkins,'  he 
pursued,  pulling  out  his  watch, 
and  then  pointing  to  a  written 
notice  on  the  chimney-piece, '  the 
reading  was  called  at  12.  It 
is  now  a  quarter  past,  and  no  one 

here!'      'Well,    sir '    began 

Hopkins,  in  a  deprecatory  tone. 
He  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance 
of  a  portly  gentleman,  gorgeous 
with  yelyet  collar  and  an  exube- 
rance of  watch-chain,  who  shook 
hands  cordially  with  the  author. 
'  Mr.  Briggs,  our  respected  mana- 
ger. My  collciborateur,  you  know, 
Briggs,'  said  the '  gifted  creature,' 
with  a  slight  wink  at  me.  I  was 
thus  introduced  to  the  great 
potentate,  and  had  the  honour  of 
haying  my  hand  clasped  in  his. 
'Why,  Hopkins,'  commenced  Mr. 
Briggs,  likewise  pulling  out  his 
watch.  'Eyerybody  here,  sir,  I 
belieye,'  anticipated  Hopkins;  and 
he  bustled  out  of  the  room. 

Seyeral  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
apprized  probably  by  the  prompter, 
now  began  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. The  author  nodded,  smiled, 
shook  hands,  and  now  and  then 
introduced  my  embarrassed  and 
blushing  indiyiduality  in  an  off- 
hand way. 

I  knew  them  all ;  although,  I 
must  confess,  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  I  sometimes  identi- 
fied the  personage  before  me  with 
the  indiyidual  whom,  from  a 
distance,  I  had  gazed  on  with 
admiration  when  on  the  stage. 
The  'heayy  man,'  whom  I  had 
generally    seen    with    truculent 


yisagc,  smiled  on  me  with  a  round, 
benign  face,  much  flushed,  espe* 
cially  about  the  nose.  The 
'juyenile' — the  passionate  young 
loyer,  so  admired  by  the  female^ 
portion  of  the  audience — seemed 
to  haye  had  the  weight  of  twenty 
additional  years,  at  least,  stamped 
on  his  &ce  since  I  last  saw  him 
'  from  the  front'  Was  it  possible  ? 
Gould  that  sallow-faced,  melan- 
choly-looking, frowning  man  be 
the  'low  comedian'  who  had  so- 
often  made  the  tears  run  down 
my  cheeks  with  laughter?  Yes, 
it  was  so!  The  'comic  old  man,'' 
too,  so  hearty  and  genial  on  the 
stage,  only  responded  to  my  cour- 
teous salutation  with  a  grunt,  and 
looked  as  if  he  would  haye  resented 
my  intrusion  by  a  blow  from  his 
heayy  stick.  Again ;  how  unlike 
was  the  '  walking  lady,'  with  her 
seal-skin  doak,  profuse  jewelry,, 
and  rather  noisy  laugh,  to  the 
sentimental  object  of  my  homage,, 
in  white  muslin  and  pink  sash, 
whom  I  had  seen  so  harshly 
treated  by  fliniy-hearted  fathers! 
In  \hat  still  more  goigeously- 
attired  lady,  with  the  double 
eye-glass  on  her  nose,  and  haughty 
air,  I  had  still  greater  trouble  in 
recognising  my  'smart  chamber- 
maid,' whom  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  applaud  in  her  neat 
cotton  gown  and  her  trim  apron. 
One  pleasant-looking  gentleman  I 
failed  to  recognise  at  all,  spite  of 
all  my  efforts.  I  might  haye 
spared  myself  any  trouble.  I  had 
neyer  seen  him  before;  for  I 
learned  afterwards  that  it  was  the 
scene  painter,  nowadays  consi- 
dered as  essential  at  a  'reading' 
as  any  actor  concerned  in  the  new 
play. 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  take  this 
rapid  inyentory  of  the  company, 
when  the  great  Mr.  Bdggs  broke 
in  with  '  Gome,  come,  let's  begin.' 
The  company  ranged  themselyes 
on  the  benches  round  the  room. 
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'Hallo!  .Where's  Miss  Mont- 
gomery?' suddenly  ezdaimed  the 
manager.  '  Not  come/  said  Hop- 
kins, who  had  taken  his  seat  also. 
-*  Ton  my  word,  it's  too  bad !  She's 
always  late!'  growled  Briggs. 
*  Well,  we  can't  wait' 

My  friend,  the  '  gifted  creature,' 
took  his  seat  at  the  back  of  the 
table.  A  chair  was  found  for  me 
by  his  side.  I  now  began  to 
xmderstand  what  a  nenrous  matter 
was  the  whole  afGur;  for  I  felt 
myself  like  a  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
•arraigned  before  a  severe  court. 
My  friend  now  also  showed  un- 
mistakable symptoms  of  nerrous- 
ness.  He  cleared  his  throat — he 
sipped  some  water  from  a  glass 
placed  by  his  side — ^he  cleared  his 
throat  again.  At  last,  as  if  with 
the  resolve  of  desperation,  he 
began  to  read — the  title  1 

At  this  juncture  the  great  Miss 
Montgomery,  the  leading  lady, 
sailed  into  the  room.  '  Can't  help 
it;  my  coachman  was  not  up  to 
his  time,'  she  said,  before  the 
manager  could  utter  any  expos- 
tulation. 'Well,  well,  sit  down. 
Miss  Montgomery,'  said  Briggs,  in 
a  testy  tone,  which  the  lady's 
ftowa  obviously  resented.  After 
some  bustle,  during  which  a  proper 
place  was  found  for  the  '  leading 
lady,'  the  same  process  as  before 
beg^.  The  author  cleared  his 
throat,  sipped  water,  cleared  his 
throat  again,  and  proceeded  to 
read — ^the  title! 

It  was  i)erfect]y  delightful  and 
•edifying  to  see  the  animation 
depicted,  at  first,  on  the  faces  of 
the  assembled  company.  It  seemed 
to  me  an  eager  appreciation  of 
^very  word  uttered  by  the  '  gifted 
creature.'  But,  to  my  surprise 
and  growing  vexation,  I  speedily 
found  that  this  flush  of  excitement 
lasted  only  during  the  reading  of 
the  dramatis  jpersonas,  and  that 
each  actor  and  actress  had  only 
<been  eager  to  pick  out  of   the 


characters  the  identical  one  which 
he  or  she  considered  would  natu- 
rally fall  to  his  or  her  'line  of 
business.'  This  little  matter 
settled  in  each  mind,  the  general 
air  of  the  whole  company  only 
expressed  the  utmost  indifference, 
except  when  the  name  of  the 
personage  each  had  allotted,  in 
his  or  her  mind,  to  his  or  her  own 
capacity,  was  pronounced.  Then 
some  degree  of  animation  was 
expressed  by  the  one,  two,  or  more 
individuals  who  were  supposed  to 
be  needed  for  the  scene,  to  die 
away  into  apathy  and  utter  in- 
attention as  soon  as  they  dis- 
appeared from  the  immediate 
action  of  the  play. 

I  looked  around  me  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  with 
feelings  of  pify  for  my  author, 
whose  susceptibilities  and  respon- 
sibilities I  was  also  supposed  to 
share.  When  not  directly  inte- 
rested, the  leading  lady  leaned  back 
with  an  air  of  piteous  resignation ; 
the  walking  lady  and  souhnUe 
admired  each  others'  bracelets 
and  other  jewelry  in  low  whispers, 
with  faces  indicative  of  any  other 
feeling  than  that  of  genuine  ad- 
miration; the  'old  lady'  of  the 
company — I  trust  she  will  pardon 
me  for  not  giving  her  previously 
a  special  mention— did  what  I 
believe  is  called  tatting  work 
during  the  whole  reading,  without 
once  raising  her  eyes.  I  gave  her, 
at  least,  the  credit  of  listening, 
perhaps  without  true  cause.  The 
'  leading  man '  closed  his  eyes,  as 
if  with  the  intention  of  an  inter- 
mittent slumber.  The  juvenile 
curled  his  moustaches  or  picked 
his  teeth  incessantly.  The  low 
comedian  seemed  to  me  to  be 
intensely  interested  in  catching 
imaginary  flies  for  some  grim  and 
melancholy  purpose;  wherefis  the 
'walking  gentleman,'  or  second 
lover,  sat  motionless,  with  his 
gorgeous  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling. 
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dreaming  i)6rhaps  of  that  beantifal 
dachess  who  was  to  fad  desperately 
in  love  with  his  engaging  form 
from  a  side  box.  The  '  old  man ' 
granted  at  intervals,  but  whether 
from  chronic  asthma,  or  disappro- 
bation of  his  part,  it  was  impos- 
fiible  for  me  to  determine. 

Not  a  laugh,  not  a  mnrmnr  of 
approbation  enlivened  the  reading, 
dnring  which  the  author  was  evi- 
dently growing  more    and  more 
nervous,  to  judge  from  his  uneasy 
cough,  and  his  repeated  sippings 
of  the  water  by  his  side.     The  si- 
lence was  only  broken  by  an  occa- 
sional yawn,  a  deprecatory  '  Hem !' 
a  shuffling  of  feet,  or  a  suppressed 
titter  among  the  ladies  at  some 
joke  between  themselves.    Where 
were  the   cordial '  sympathy,  the 
excitement,   the    admiration,  the 
intimate  relations  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  author  and  the  actors 
on  whom  hici  fiftte  depended,  which 
I  had  expected  ?    I  may  well  ask 
*  Where  ?'    I  began  to  wish  I  had 
never  come.     I  felt  for  my  poor 
friend,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be 
really  lain  on  the  rack.      Some 
of  his  torture  was  naturally  due 
also  to  his  imaginary  coTZo^a^r; 
and  I  cannot  say  that  I  bore  it 
'like  a  man.'     My  spirits  sank 
more  and  more,  till  I  felt  that  I 
was    utterly  collapsing;    and    I 
longed  to  shriek  aloud  for  mercy. 
The  weary  reading  came  at  last 
to   a   close.      It  seemed   to  me 
io    have   lasted    for  ages.     The 
manuscript  was  closed;  and  the 
author  looked  around  with  a  faint, 
«ickly  smile  and  a  bow.     The  as- 
sembled auditors  rose  to  their  feet 
.The   prompter   took    up    several 
-smaller  manuscripts  from  the  table 
— ^they,  I  learned  afterwards,  were 
the  copied  '  parts,'  from  which  the 
actors  were  expected  to  study  their 
words — and  distributed  them  to 
the  various  members  of  the  com- 
pany.   The  author  emerged  from 
t>ehind  the  rampart  of  the  talde ; 


and  the  late  scene  of  apparent 
apathy  and  indifference  became,  all 
at  once,  one  of  animation,  not  to 
say  excitement.  'At  last,'  I  thought 
to  myself, '  the  actors  are  about  to 
congratulate  the  author  on  his 
brilliant  work,  and  I  have  done 
them  wrong.'  But  the  thought 
was  only  for  a  moment,  and^ed 
almost  as  soon  as  bom  in  my 
mind. 

The  author,  conscious  probably, 
from  long  experience,  of  the  scene 
likely  to  ensue,  had  followed  the 
manager  hastily  to  the  door,  with 
an  evident  air  of  pressing  busi- 
ness; but  the  'leading  lady'  in- 
tercepted him,  and  drew  him  back 
into  the  comer  where  I  still  sat  in 
shrinking  modesty.     'Now,  look 
here,'  she  said,  in  a  perfectly  au- 
dible stage  whisper:  'Miss  Ver- 
dant has  at  least  a  dozen  lines  in 
her  part  more  than  I  have.     That 
will  never  do,  you  know.  Toumust 
write  me  in  at  least  two  good  long 
speeches,  if  you  expect  me  to  play 
the  part.'     'Or  cut  down  Miss 
Verdant,'  said  the  author,  jestingly, 
endeavouring  to  make  his  escape. 
'  I  suppose  that  would  do  as  well.' 
He  slipped  away  firom  the  fascina- 
ting '  leading  lady '  only  to  be  inter- 
cepted again  by  the '  heavy  man.'  He 
too  wanted  his  part   enormously 
'written  up.'    'I  say,  my  boy,' 
said  the  low  comedian  in  his  turn, 
in  the  most  solemn  tones, '  what 
can  I  do  with  that  part  you  have 
written  for  me?     There  isn't  a 
joke  in  it  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.    You  must  put  in  a  few 
bits  of  fat  for  me,  or  it's  no  go.' 
The  'juvenile,'  whose  part  on  this 
occasion  was  that  of  a  buoyant 
'  light  comedian,'  insisted  on  a  bit 
of  pathos.     'Pathos,  you  know, 
old  fellow,  is  my  strong  point ;  and 
the  audience  will  expect  it.    If 
they  don't  get  it,  yonll  be  damned 
to  a  certainty.'    The ' second  lover' 
begged,  withmuch dignity,  to  throw 
up  his  part  altogether.    He  had 
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not,  he  Baid,  been  oocnstomed  to 
appear  as  a  r^eoted  lover  in  pri- 
Tftte  life,  and  he  must  decline  to 
appeal  in  eo  degrading  a  character 
on  the  boards.'  The  '  old  man '  de- 
clared that  hiB  part  was  onlj  fit 
for  a  '  second,'  talked  with  much 
authority  about  the  elder  Farren, 
for  whose '  line '  he  he  was  engaged, 
and  threw  his  written  part,  with 
an  air  of  insnlted  supremacy,  on 
the  table.  The  smart '  chamber- 
maid '  inaiatod  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  saocees  of  the  piece  that  a 
comic  man-serrant  should  be  in- 
troduced, with  whomehe  could  have 
a '  joHy '  scene  or  two.  Eyery  one 
had  some  word  to  say  in  disparage- 
ment of  part  or  piece,  except  the 
'old  woman,'  who  had  walked 
away,  with  her  naual  air  of  stolid 
indifference,  and  the  expression  of 
a  being  resigned  to  any  fote. 

The  author  promised  or  avoided 
promising,  chaffed  one,  argued 
with  others,  referred  generally  to 
the  man^ement,  and  contrived  at 
last  to  get  away  without  the  loss 
of  his  temper  or  his  coat-bnttons. 
How  he  achieved  the  feat  I  cannot 
tell  to  this  day.  I  followed,  in  a 
generally  depressed  and  limp  con- 
dition, fully  persuaded  that  such 
discordant  elements  could  never 


be  made  to  amalgamate,  and  that 
the  fortunes  uf  the  piece  were  irre- 
trievably ruined. 

I  ventured  to  say  as  much  to 
my '  gifted '  friend,  as  we  eme^ed 
into  the  fresh  air  through  the 
dingy  stage  door,  with  the  feeling, 
at  least  on  my  part,  that  we  had 
struggled  out  of  a  slough  of  de- 
spond.    He  only  laughed. 

'Hy  dear  fellow,'  he  said, 
cheerily  enough, '  what  did  I  say 
about  the  skinning  of  eels  ?  I  am 
used  to  it' 

'  But  the  piece  was  an  utter 
fiulnre  at  the  reading,'  I  said,  not 
without  hesitation. 

He  laughed  again. 

'  Take  this  for  a  general  rule,' 
he  replied:  'When  a  piece  is  a 
green-room  suceess  it  almost  in- 
variably  comes  to  grief.  When  it 
is  read  without  one  murmur  of 
applanse  or  the  faintest  smile,  and 
all  the  actors  look  disgusted,  it  is 
generally  a  great  '  go.'  I  don't 
know  why  this  should  be;  but  so 
it  ia  I  pnt  it  down  among  the 
many  ine^jlicable  mysteries  of  the 
stage.  I  am  in  the  beet  of  spirits. 
From  the  green-room  reception  of 
the  piece  to^y,  I  augur  that  it 
will  probably  be  a  sHCcess.' 

It  was  so. 
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CHAPTEB  m. 


COLONEL  MoBDAUNT  Ib  the  best 
•peoimen  of  a  fine  old  Englinh 
gentleman  that  Irene  has  ever 
come  across.  She  sees  that  at  the 
first  glance.  Of  middle  height, 
with  a  well-knit  figure,  florid  com- 
plexion, good  features,  and  hair 
with  the  lustre  of  grey  satin  on  it, 
he  presents  all  the  outward  quali- 
fications that  go  to  make  up  the 
picture  of  a  man  of  birth  and 
breeding,  and  she  takes  a  fancy  to 
her  new  relative  at  once.  Mrs. 
St  John,  too,  who  is  in  an  unusual 
state  of  flush  and  flutter,  seems  to 
have  been  quite  overcome  by  the 
unexpected  encounter. 

'  Is  it  not  strange,'  she  keeps  on 
repeating,  'that  we  should  have 
met  here — ^in  Brussels — after  so 
many  years  ?  Irene,  my  dear !  you 
will  welcome  Colonel  Mordaunt, 
I  am  sure,  if  only  for  your  poor 
father's  sake.' 

The  girl  comes  forward  with  her 
hand  extended,  and  the  stranger, 
with  old-fashioned  politeness,  and 
dead  and  gone  chivalry,  raises  it 
respectfully  to  his  lips. 

'  Poor  Tom !'  he  murmurs  as  he 
does  so ;  '  poor  Tom !  I  can  trace 
a  slight  likeness  to  him  as  he  was, 
even  in  your  blooming  face,  my 
fsdr  young  cousin.' 

'She  was  always  thought  to 
have  a  look  of  him,'  sighs  the 
mother, '  but  I  scarcely  imagined 
it  was  so  apparent.  Oh,  Irene!  you 
cannot  think  what  a  comfort  it  is 
for  me  to  have  stumbled  on  your 
cousin  in  this  way — so  weak  and 
good-for-nothing  as  I  am.  You 
will  never  need  to  stay  at  home 
now  for  want  of  an  escort — Ck)lonel 
Mordaunt  says  he  will  be  charmed 
to  take  you  anywhere.' 
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'With  your  own  kind  permis- 
sion,' interposes  Colonel  Mordaunt. 

'You  are  very  good,'  replies 
Irene.  '  Are  you,  then,  staying  in 
Brussels?' 

'  I  am  here  for  a  few  days,  on 
my  way  back  to  England.  I  have 
been  spending  the  summer  at  the 
Baths.' 

'  Not  remedially,  I  trust  V  says 
Mrs.  St.  John,  with  a  sudden 
anxious  glance  of  interest  at  the 
robust-looking  man  who  stands 
before  her. 

'  Well,  I  cannot  quite  say  no : 
though  precautionary  would  be 
the  better  word.  You  remember 
our  family  tendency  to  gout,  Mrs. 
St.  John  ?  Poor  Tom  used  to  have 
a  twinge  of  it  occasionally,  and  it 
was  the  complaint  that  carried  off 
my  grandfather.  I  have  had  one 
or  two  warnings  during  the  last 
four  years,  and  so  I  took  advantage 
of  the  hot  weather  to  put  myself 
to  rights  for  the  season.' 

'The  season!'  echoes  Mrs.  St. 
John,  to  whom  there  is  no  season 
but  one. 

'The  hunting  season!'  It 
sounds  very  dreadful,  does  it  not  ? 
but  I  fear  there  is  no  other  season 
that  conveys  any  interest  to  my 
ears.  I  am  master  of  the  hounds 
down  in  uty  part  of  Leicestershire, 
and  spend  my  days  between  the 
stables  and  the  kennel.  It  is  a 
fine  sport,  Mrs.  St.  John,  and  a 
man  must  have  something  to 
do.' 

'  Then,  I  suppose  you  are  very 
anxious  to  get  home  again,'  re- 
marks Irene. 

'  I  vxu  anxious  to  do  so,  I  con- 
fess, but  I  have  no  intention  of 
stirring  now,  so  long  as  I  can  be 
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of  any  use  to  you  or  to  yonr 
mother.' 

'  How  kind !'  murmurs  Mrs.  St 
John;  and  her  daughter  adds, 
'I  am  afraid  you  will  find  shop- 
ping and  sight-seeing  yery  tame 
work  for  which  to  exchange  the 
pleasures  of  the  field.  Colonel 
Mordauni' 

'  Without  their  motive,  perhaps 
•—yes.  With  their  motive,  they 
can  admit  of  no  rivalry  in  my 
eyesT 


'  What  an  extremely  polite  old 
gentleman  1'  exclaims  Irene,  as 
soon  as  the  Colonel  has  disap- 
peared. However  did  you  find  him 
out,  mother?' 

'  By  the  simplest  accident  in  the 
worlds  He  opened  the  door  of  my 
sitting-room  in  mistake  for  his 
own.  I  never  was  so  surprised 
in  my  life.    I  nearly  screamed !' 

'  Then  you  have  met  him  before  ?' 

*  Yes— 0  yes ! — of  course — many 
years  ago.' 

'But  why  have  I  never  seen 
him,  then  ?  He  says  he  lives  in 
Leicestershire :  why  did  he  never 
come  to  my  father's  house  ?' 

Mrs.  St  John  looks  uneasy.  She 
shifts  about  in  her  chair,  and  rolls 
up  her  satin  cap-strings  till  they 
are  mined,  and  talks  rapidly  with 
a  faint  guilty  colour  coming  and 
going  in  her  faded  cheeks. 

'Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
dear,  your  father  and  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  although  cousins,  were 
not  the  best  of  friends ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  once  had  a  quarrel  about 
something,  and  after  that  they 
ceased  to  visit  each  other.' 

'It  must  have  been  a  serious 
quarrel  to  cause  such  a  complete 
separation.  Are  you  sure  that 
Colonel  Mordaunt  was  not  the  one 
in  the  wrong,  mother  ?  Would  my 
father  have  liked  us  to  become 
intimate  with  him  again  ?' 

Irene  has  a  great  reverence  for 


the  memory  of  her  father;  she  is 
always  questioning  what  he  would 
or  would  not  have  wished  them  to 
do,  sometimes  to  the  ruffling  of 
her  mother's  placid  temper. 

'Dear  me,  Irene!  I  should 
think  you  might  trust  me  to  judge 
of  such  matters!  Do  you  think 
I  would  have  introduced  him  to 
you  otherwise?  The  disagree- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with 
Colonel  Mordaunt's  conduct  He 
behaved  extremely  well  throughout 
the  whole  affiur.  Only  your  father 
did  not  choose  that  the  intimacy 
should  be  renewed.' 

'And  yet  he  was  his  nearest 
relative.' 

'  Quite  the  nearest  You  know 
what  a  small  family  ours  is — ^ridi- 
culously small,  in  fSact  Your  great- 
grandfather was  a  Baddenall,  and 
his  two  daughters,  co-heiresses, 
became  respectively  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt and  Mrs.  St  John;  and 
each  left  an  only  son — your  father 
and  this  cousin.  You  see  how 
absurdly  it  makes  the  family 
dwindle!  There  are  females,  of 
course,  but  they  don't  count — ^your 
own  married  aunts,  you  know; 
but  Colonel  Mordaunt's  sister  is 
still  single.  So  you  see,  if  you  are 
to  have  any  family  at  all  on  your 
father's  side,  it  would  be  quite 
wrong  not  to  make  friends  with 
this  man,  now  that  we  have  so 
happily  fallen  in  with  him  again. 
And,  indeed,  the  quarrel  was 
about  nothing  that  need  concern 
you,  Irene ;  nothing  at  alL' 

'  I  will  take  your  word  for  it, 
mother.  Colonel  Mordaunt  does 
not  look  like  a  man  who  would  do 
a  mean  or  dishonourable  thing. 
And  at  all  events,  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy  to  quarrel  for  ever.' 

'It  would  be  very  wrong  and 
senseless  to  do  so.  You  will  find 
him  a  most  interesting  companion ; 
full  of  life  and  conversation,  and 
with  that  charming  deference  in 
his  manner  towards  women  which 
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one  so  seldom  meets  with  in  young 
men  now  a  days.  They  haye 
not  improTed  since  the  time  when 
I  was  young.' 

'I  suppose  not/  says  her 
'daughter,  with  a  sigh ;  and  then 
she  laughs,  quite  unnecessarily, 
except  to  hide  that  sigh.  '  I  really 
like  Colonel  Mordaunt,  mother, 
and  should  be  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  take  adyantage  of  his  orertures 
of  friendship.  I  think  he  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  old  men  I  ever 
saw,  and  his  manners  are  quite 
oourtier-like.' 

'  You  should  haye  seen  him  when 
he  was  young  1'  replies  her  mother, 
with  an  echo  of  the  sigh  that  Irene 
was  keen  enough  to  check. 


Colonel  Mordaunt  fully  bears 
out  the  promise  of  his  introduction. 
He  is  with  them  eyery  day — almost 
eyery  hour ;  he  is  at  the  beck  and 
oall  of  Irene  St  John  from  mom- 
jng  until  night 

If  she  desires  to  attend  the 
Marche  aux  Fleurs  at  fiye  o'clock 
.A.M.,  to  lay  in  flowers  and  fruit  for 
the  day's  consumption.  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  faultlessly  attired  for 
the  occasion,  is  waiting  to  attend 
her  footsteps,  eyen  though  ii  has 
cost  him  ha^  his  night's  rest  in 
order  to  be  up  and  dressed  in 
time. 

Does  she  express  a  wish  to  yisit 
the  Quinconoe,  and  push  her^way 
^amongst  a  mob  of  Bruxellois  at 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  or  to  attend 
opera  or  fdte,  still  is  the  futhful 
gentleman  ready  to  accompany  his 
young  cousin  whereyer  she  may 
choose  to  go,  only  anxious  to  be 
made  use  of  in  any  way,  so  long  as 
the  way  accords  with  her  own  de- 
sires. And  he  is  really  no  less 
desirable  than  pertinacious  a  cha- 
peron, this  Colonel  Mordaunt ;  so 
highly  respectable,  as  Irene  laugh- 
dngly  declares:  so  thorough  a 
gentleman,  as  sighs  her  mother. 


who  has  to  be  content  to  hear  of 
his  gallantry  and  not  to  share 
in  it. 

Set  almost  free  by  the  com- 
panionship of  Colonel  Mordaunt, 
Irene  St  John  rushes  about  at 
this  period  far  more  than  she 
desires.  She  is  feyerishly  anxious 
to  conceal  from  her  mother  the 
real  pain  that  is  gnawing  at  her 
heart,  and  poisoning  eyery  enjoy- 
ment in  which  she  attempts  to 
take  a  share:  and  she  is  madly 
bent  on  destroying  for  herself  a 
remembrance  that  threatens  to 
quench  all  that  is  worth  calling 
life  in  her.  So  she  makes  plans, 
and  Colonel  Mordaunt  backs  them, 
until  the  two  are  constant  com- 
panions. In  a  few  days  he  seems 
to  haye  no  aim  or  desire  except 
to  please  her;  while  she  goes 
blindly  on,  expressing  genuine 
surprise  at  each  fresh  token  of  his 
generosity. 

One  day  she  buys  a  huge  bou- 
quet, which  he  has  to  carry  home, 
and  tells  him  that  she  doats  on 
flowers. 

The  next,  a  basket  of  the  rarest 
specimens  that  Brussels  can  pro- 
duce lies  on  her  table,  with  her 
cousin's  kind  regards. 

'What  exquisite  flowers!*  ex- 
claims Mrs.  St.  John.  'What  a  lot 
he  must  haye  paid  for  them !'  re- 
marks her  daughter,  quite  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  motiye  of  the 
offering. 

But  the  next  day  the  offering  is 
repeated. 

'More  flowers!'  says  Irene: 
'what  am  I  to  do  with  them? 
There  are  no  more  yases,  and  the 
last  are  too  fresh  to  throw  away.' 

On  the  third  day,  a  bouquet 
more  beautiful  than  either  of  the 
others  lies  before  her. 

'  Oh  I  this  is  too  bad  1'  she  ex- 
claims, yexedly.  'This  is  sheer 
waste!  I  shall  speak  to  Colonel 
Mordaunt 

What  does  the  speaking  result 
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in  ?  An  adjuration  that  no  blos- 
aoniB  can  be  too  fresh  for  one  who 
is  fresher  herself  than  any  blossom 
that  ever  grew  in  hothouse  or  in 
fields  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

'Stupid  old  fool!'  is  Irene's 
grateful,  though  unexpressed  re- 
joinder. '  The  idea  of  taking  eyery- 
thing  I  say  as  gospel  I  I  declare  I 
will  neyer  tell  him  I  like  anything 
again.' 

Tet  she  is  pleased  by  the  man's 
attention,  though  she  hardly  knows 
why.  It  soothes  the  pride  which 
has  been  so  sorely  wounded:  it 
makes  her  better  satisfied,  not 
with  the  world,  but  with  herself. 
Colonel  Mordaunt  is  not  a  bril- 
liant conversationalist  nor  a  deep 
thinker:  he  is  quite  content  to 
follow  her  lead,  and  •  to  echo  her 
sentiments;  but  though  he  gives 
her  no  new  ideas,  he  does  not  dis- 
turb the  old  ones,  and  she  is  not 
in  a  mood  to  receive  new  impres- 
sions. He  is  thoughtful,  and 
generous,  and  anxious  to  please. 
He  attcoids  her,  in  fact,  as  a 
servant  attends  his  mistress,  a 
subject  his  queen :  and  all  women, 
however  broken-hearted  they  may 
be,  dearly  love  to  keep  a  retinue 
of  slaves.  Irene  likes  it :  she  is 
a  woman  bom  to  govern,  who 
takes  submission  to  her  as  a  right 
It  never  strikes  her  that  slaves 
may  dare  to  adore. 


Mrs.  St.  John  receives  Colonel 
Mordaunt's  attentions  to  her 
daughter  and  herself  with  very 
different  feelings.  She  is  more 
than  gratified  by  them — she  is 
flattered.  And  if  she  can  secure 
his  undivided  attention  for  an 
hour  or  two,  she  makes  the  most 
of  it  by  thanks  and  confidences. 
One  day  Irene  is  lying  down  upon 
her  bed  with  a  headache,  as  she 
says — with  a  heartache,  as  she 
might  more  correctly  have  ex- 
preiBsed  it — ^and  Mrs.  St  John  has 


the  Colonel  to  herself.  It  is  a 
warm  afternoon,  and  the  heat  and 
the  agitation  of  the  interview  have 
brought  a  roseate  hue  into  the 
old  lady's  fiace  which  makes  her 
look  quite  handsome. 

'Colonel  Mordaunt — ^Philip — ^iS 
I  may  still  call  you  so — I  have  a 
great  anxiety  upon  my  mind.' 

'  A  great  anxiety,  my  dear  Mrs. 
St  John!    if  it  is  anything  in 

which  I  can  assist  you ' 

'  I  was  sure  you  would  say  so ! 
Yes ;  I  think  you  can  help  me,  or, 
at  flJl  events,  it  will  be  a  oonifort 
to  consult  you  on  the  matter.  I 
have  BO  few  friends  in  whom  I 
can  confide.' 

'  Let  me  know  what  distresses 
you  at  once.' 

'  It  is  about  money.  Oh !  what 
a  hateful  subject  it  is.  I  believe 
money,  either  the  want  of  it  07 
the  excess  of  it,  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  almost  every  trouble  in  this 
world;  and,  though  poor  dear 
Tom  left  me  very  comfortably  off, 

yet ' 

'You  are  in  want  of  it?  My 
dear  friend,  every  penny  I  have  is 
at  your  disposal !' 

'  How  like  you  to  say  so !  No ; 
that  would  not  help  me.  The- 
fact  is  I  have  been  spending  more 
than  my  income  since  my  hus- 
band's death — intrenching  largely 
on  my  principal — much  more 
largely  than  I  had  any  idea  of  till 
I  received  my  banker's  book  a 
few  weeks  back.' 

'  But  I  thought  my  cousin  left 
you  so  well  off.' 

'  Not  nearly  so  well  as  tho 
world  imagines.  He  had  indulged 
in  several  private  speculations 
of  late,  and  the  loss  of  them  preyed' 
on  his  mind — sometimes  I  think 
it  hastened  his  death;  I  know 
that  at  the  last  he  was  greatly 
troubled  to  think  he  could  not 
leave  ns  in  better  circumstances.' 

'But,  my  dear  Mrs.  St.  John, 
excuse  my  saying  so— considering 
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it  was  the  case,  how  could  yon 
be  80  foolish  as  to  touch  your 
principal,  the  only  thing  you  and 
jrour  daughter  had  to  depend  on  ?' 

'  Ah !  it  was  foolish,  wasn't  it  ? 
but  don't  reproach  me ;  you  can't 
think  how  bitterly  I  am  repenting 
of  it  now.' 

She  lies  back  in  her  chair,  quite 
OYercome  by  the  idea,  whilst 
Colonel  Mordaunt  sits  by  her  side, 
silent  and  absorbed. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  St.  John  starts 
op  and  clutches  his  hand. 

'Philip!  Philip!  I  am  dying; 
and  my  girl  will  be  left  all  but 
penniless.' 

'Good  God!  it  cannot  be  as 
bad  as  that  I  You  must  be  mis- 
taken, Mrs.  St.  John!  You  are 
weak  and  HI,  and  matters  look 
worse  to  you  than  they  really  are. 
Put  the  management  of  your 
«ffiurs  into  my  hands,  and  I  will 
see  that  they  are  set  right  again.' 

'  It  is  beyond  your  power.  You 
cannot  think  how  mad  I  haye 
been.  When  Tom  died,  and  I 
found  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  liye  in  the  style  to  which 
we  had  been  accustomed,  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  give  Irene  a 
season  or  two  in  town — to  let  her 
be  seen,  in  fact.  She  is  so  pretty 
she  ought  to  haye  made  a  good 
marriage;  and  I  neyer  thought 
the  money  could  run  away  so  fast 
until  I  found  it  was  nearly  all 
gone.' 

'But  who  are  your  trustees? 
What  haye  they  been  about  to 
permit  you  to  draw  upon  your 
principal  in  this  manner  V 

'  There  are  no  trustees.  I  am 
sole  legatee  and  executrix.  The 
money  was  left  absolutely  to  me. 
I  wish  now  it  had  not  been  so.' 

'  And — and — Irene,'  says  CJolo- 
nel  Mordaunt,  presently,  '  She  is 
not  then  in  a  position  to  make 
the  good  match  you  speak  of?' 

'  Ah !  there's  my  worst  trouble, 
Philip!    I  was  so  sure  she  was 


going    to  be   married — such    an 
excellent  connection,  too.   I  looked 
.  upon  the  matter  as  settled,  and 
then  it  came  to  nothing.' 

Colonel  Mordaunt's  brow  lowers, 
and  he  commences  to  play  with 
the  ornaments  on  the  table. 

'  And  who  may  the  gentleman 
haye  been?' 

'  Well,  I  mustn't  tell  you,  for 
my  child's  sake,  for  he  behayed 
in  the  most  dishonourable  manner 
to  her,  Philip ;  dangled  after  her 
all  the  season,  meeting  her  eyery- 
where,  and  paying  her  the  most 
undisguised  attention,  and  then, 
when  I  felt  bound  to  ask  him 
what  he  intended  by  it  all,  turned 
round  and  said  he  had  neyer  con- 
sidered her  as  anything  more  than 
a  friend.' 

'The  scoundrel!'  cries  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  jumping  up  from  his 
chair  and  pacing  the  room,  '  the 
unmitigated  scoundrel!  Mrs.  Si 
John,  let  me  haye  his  name  and 
bring  him  to  book,  as  he  deseryes.' 

'  Ah  1  not  for  worlds.  Irene 
would  neyer  forgiye  me  I  You 
cannot  think  how  angry  she  was 
eyen  at  my  asking  him  the  ques- 
tion.' 

'  And  I  suppose  she — she — felt 
the  business  yery  much  ?' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you.  She  assured 
me  at  the  time  that  she  was  utterly 
indifferent  to  him;  but  I  haye 
had  my  suspicions  since.  Any 
way,  it  has  broken  my  heart !  To 
hear  my  child  refused  in  marriage 
by  a  man  who  had  caused  her 
name  to  be  so  openly  connected 
with  Ms  own  that  it  was  quite 
unlikely  any  one  else  would  come 
forward,  and  when  I  had  been 
risking  her  dependence  in  order 
to  further  her  prospects  in  life.  I 
shall  neyer  recoyer  it,  Philip; 
that  blow  has  been  the  death 
of  me.' 

'  Why  should  you  say  so  ?  You 
are  not  really  ill.' 

'I  am  sinking  fast,  my  dear 
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friend;  I  am  growing  weaker 
eTery  day ;  and  yery  soon  I  shall 
be  gone,  and  my  Irene  will  have 
to  soflfer  for  my  imprudence.  Oh, 
Philip !  for  the  sake  of  old  times, 
promise  me  yon  will  befriend  my 
girl.' 

'  For  the  sake  of  both  past  and 
present/  he  replies,  warmly, '  tmst 
to  me.  I  will  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  assist  her.  I  am 
rich,  as  doubtless  you  know ;  the 
income  which  poor  Tom  and  I 
equally  inherited  from  our  mothers 
has,  in  my  case,  neyer  been  fully 
used,  for  I  haye  had  no  one  to 
qpend  it  on,  and  so  long  as  I  have 
a  pound  Irene  shall  never  want 
cne.' 

'Oenerousasofold.  Ah,  Philip! 
if  I  had  only  known  what  you 
were;  if  I  had  only  had  the 
sense ' 

'  My  dear  lady,  what  is  the  use 
of  reverting  to  the  past?  You 
acted  as  you  thought  right  It 
has  all  been  for  the  best' 

'For  the  best  that  I  should 
have  deceived  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  honourable  of  men? 

'  Hush,  hush !  not  deceived ; 
you  must  not  call  it  by  so  harsh 
a  term,'  replies  the  Colonel,  with 
the  ready  forgiveness  which  we 
find  it  so  easy  to  accord  to  an 
injury  for  which  we  have  long 
ceased  to  grieve;  'you  are  too 
hard  upon  yourself.  Remember 
how  young  you  were.' 

'  I  should  have  been  old  enough 
to  recognise  your  worth,'  replies 
the  poor  lady,  who,  like  many  of 
her  fellow-creatures,  has  com- 
mitted a  great  error  on  setting  out 
in  life,  and  never  discovered  her 
mistake  until  it  was  past  remedy ; 
'  but  it  is  something  to  know  that 
I  leave  you  Irene's  friend.' 

'Ton  may  rest  on  that  assu- 
rance with  the  greatest  confidence,' 
he  replies,  soothingly,  and  tells 
himself  that  the  past,  when  the 
poor   &ded  wreck  of   a  woman 


who  yes  before  him  took  back  the 
hand  she  had  promised  to  himself 
•  to  bestow  it  on  his  cousin,  will 
indeed  be  amply  atoned  for  if  he 
can  only  claim  the  friendship  of 
the  bright  creature  who  has  sprung 
from  the  union  which  went  iar  to- 
make  his  life  a  solitary  one. 

He  really  believes  that  he  shall 
be  satisfied  with  her  friendship. 
So  we  deceive  ourselves. 


Mrs.  St.  John's  conversation 
appears  to  be  almost  prophetic; 
at  least,  the  state  of  mind  whioh 
induced  it  naturally  predisposes- 
her  to  succumb  to  illness;  and 
when,  a  few  days  after,  i^e  is- 
seized  with  a  low  fever  that  is 
decimating  the  city,  her  weak- 
ness greatly  aggravates  the  danger. 

A  foreign  doctor  is  called  in; 
he  immediately  proposes  to  bleed 
the  patient ;  Irene  flies  in  her  dis- 
tress to  Colonel  Mordauni 

'  He  will  kill  my  mother ;  what 
can  I  do  to  prevent  it  ?  Pray  help- 
me.' 

She  is  so  lovely  in  her  distress, 
with  all  thought  of  self  vanished,, 
and  the  tears  standing  in  her  great 
grey  eyes,  that  it  is  as  much  as 
he  can  do  to  answer  her  appeal 
rationally. 

'  Be  calm ;  I  will  not  allow  thia 
Belgian  rascal  to  touch  her.  I 
have  already  telegraphed  to  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Pettingall  will  be  her& 
to-morrow.' 

'How  can  I  ever  thank  yon 
sufficiently  T 

Mr.  Pettingall  arrives  to  time, 
and  remains  as  long  as  his  pro- 
fessional duties  will  permit,  but 
he  can  do  nothing.  Mrs.  St.  John 
becomes  unconscious,  and  sinks- 
rapidly.  It  takes  but  a  few  days, 
to  accomplish  that  in  her  which 
a  robust  body  would  have  beea 
fighting  against  for  weeks.  In  & 
very  short  time  Irene  is  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  her  mother's  danger^ 
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and  in  a  very  abort  time  after  that 
the  danger  is  past — the  illness  is 
past — everything  is  past,  indeed^ 
except  the  cold,  still  figure  lying 
on  the  bed  where  she  had  watched 
life  £EMle  out  of  it,  and  which  will 
be  the  last  thing  of  all  (save  the 
memory  of  a  most  indulgent 
mother)  to  pass  away  for  ever. 

Mr.  Fettingall  has  returned  to 
London  by  this  time,  and  Irene 
and  Colonel  Mordaunt  are  alone. 
What  would  she  have  done  with- 
out him? 

Mrs.  Si  John  has  left  no  near 
relatives  who  would  care  to  incur 
the  expense  of  attending  her 
funeral  or  personally  consoling 
her  orphaned  daughter;  two  or 
three  of  them  receive  letters  with 
an  intimation  of  the  event,  to 
which  they  reply  (after  having 
made  more  than  one  copy  of  their 
answer)  in  stereotyped  terms,  in- 
terlarded with  texts  of  Scripture 
and  the  places  where  they  may  be 
found  and  '  made  a  note  of.'  But 
not  one  pair  of  arms  is  held  out 
across  the  British  Channel  (meta- 
phorically speaking)  to  enfold 
Irene ;  not  one  pair  of  eyes  weep 
with  her;  pens  go  and  tongues 
wag,  yet  the  girl  remains,  save  for 
the  knowledge  of  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt's  help  and  presence,  alone 
in  her  sorrow. 

During  the  remainder  of  that 
sad  week  she  sits  almost  entirely 
in  her  mother's  room;  confident, 
though  he  has  not  told  her  so, 
that  everything  that  should  be 
done  is  being  done  by  the  man 
who  has  expressed  himself  so 
kindly  towards  her;  and  when, 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  she 
meets  him  again,  she  feels  as 
though  he  were  her  only  friend. 

When  the  interment  is  over  and 
they  have  returned  to  the  hotel. 
Colonel  Mordaunt  remarks  how 
pale  and  worn  the  girl  has  become, 
and  ventures  to  ask  what  care  she 
has  been  taking  of  her  own  health. 


'  My  health !  oh,  what  does  that 
signify?'  says  Irene,  as  the  tears 
well  up  freshly  to  her  swollen 
eyelids.  'There  is  nothing  left 
for  me  to  live  for  now.' 

She  has  borne  up  bravely  until 
to-day,  for  she  is  no  weak  creature 
to  render  herself  sodden  by  tears 
that  cannot  undo  the  past;  she 
is  a  woman  made  for  action  rather 
than  regret;  but  the  hardest 
moment  in  life  for  self-control  is 
that  in  which  we  return  to  an 
emptied  home,  having  left  all  that 
remains  of  what  we  loved  beneath 
the  ground.  The  voice  that  made 
our  hearts  rejoice  was  silent ;  the 
loving  eyes  beamed  on  us  no 
longer;  the  warm,  firm  hand  was 
cold  and  clasi^ess ;  yet,  we  could 
see  and  touch  them.  Grod  only 
knows  what  joy  and  strength  there 
comes  from  contact — and  how  hard 
faith  is  without  sight.  Wo  look 
on  what  we  love,  and  though  we 
have  had  evidence  of  its  estrange- 
ment, still  delude  ourselves  with 
the  sweet  falsehood  that  it  is  as 
it  ever  was :  we  lose  sight  of  it, 
and  though  it  be  strong  as  death 
and  faithful  as  the  grave,  cold 
doubts  will  rise  betwixt  it  and 
ourselves  to  torture  us  until  we 
meet  again. 

It  is  well  the  dead  are  buried 
out  of  sight ;  else  would  they  never 
be  forgotten.  Human  love  cannot 
live  for  ever,  unless  it  sees  and 
touches.  So  Irene  feels  for  the 
first  time  that  she  has  really  lost 
her  mother. 

But  Colonel  Mordaunt  has  lived 
longer  in  this  world  than  she  has, 
and  his  'all'  still  stands  before 
him,  more  engaging  than  ever,  in 
her  deep  mourning  and  distress. 

'Yon  must  not  say  so,'  he 
answers,  gently.  'Ton  must  let 
me  take  care  of  yon  now ;  it  was 
a  promise  made  to  your  poor 
mother.' 

'  Ah !  Mbther,  mother !' 

'My  dear  girl,  I  feel  for  you 
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more  than  I  can  express,  but  I 
entreat  yon  not  to  give  way.  Think 
how  distressed  she  would  be  to 
see  you  neglecting  the  health  she 
was  always  so  anxious  to  pro- 
serre.  I  hear  that  you  haye  made 
no  regular  meals  for  a  week  past. 
This  must  continue  no  longer; 
you  must  permit  me  to  alter  it.' 

'I  will  permit  you  to  do  any- 
thing that  you  think  right,  Colonel 
Mordaunt  I  have  no  fri'^^^d  left 
but  yourself/ 

'Then  I  shall  order  dinner  to 
be  serred  for  us  in  your  sitting- 
room,  and  expect  you  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  table.' 

'  Since  you  wish  it,  I  will  try  to 
do  so.' 

'  I  do  wish  it,  my  dear  cousin, 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  Mr. 
Walmsley,  your  mother's  solicitor, 
will  be  here  to-morrow ;  and  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  I  should  haye 
a  little  conyersation  with  you  be- 
fore you  meet  him.' 

'When  the  dinner  is  ready  I 
shall  be  there.' 

And  in  another  hour  Colonel 
Mordaunt  and  Irene  St  John  are 
seated  opposite  to  one  another  at 
table.  Her  eyes  are  stiU  red,  her 
cheeks  pale,  and  she  neither  eats 
nor  talks  much ;  but  she  is  quiet 
and  composed,  and  listens  to  all 
her  cousin  has  to  say  with  interest 
and  attention.  He  does  not  broach 
the  subject  of  money,  howeyer, 
until  the  dinner  has  been  cleared 
away  again,  and  they  are  safe  from 
the  waiters'  superyision. 

Then  Irene  draws  her  chair 
nearer  to  the  open  stoye,  for  No- 
yember  has  set  in  bright  and  cold; 
and  Colonel  Mordaunt,  still  play- 
ing with  his  fruit  and  wine,  com- 
mences the  unwelcome  topic. 

'I  haye  something  to  say  to 
you,  my  dear  Irene,  less  pleasant 
than  important;  but  money  con- 
siderations are  generally  so.  Haye 
you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
your  mother's  income  ?' 


'  My  mother's  income  ?  Not  the 
least  But  it  was  a  large  one,  was 
it  not  ?  We  always  liyed  so  well 
is  London.' 

'  Too  well,  I  am  afraid,  my  dear. 
Women  are  sadly  ignorant  about 
the  management  of  nx>ney.' 

'  Yes ;  I  am  sure  I  am,'  she  re- 
plies, indifferently.  'In  &ct,  it 
neyer  entered  my  head  to  make 
any  inquiries  on  the  subject.  We 
had  a  house  in  Brook  Street,  you 
know,  and  our  own  carriage,  and 
eyerything  we  could  desire.  I 
neyer  remember  poor  m^mni*.  re- 
fusing me  money  in  my  life,  or 
expressing  the  slightest  anxiety 
on  the  subject' 

'It  would  haye  been  better  if 
she  had  done  so,  my  dear.  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  her  about  her 
affiurs  a  week  or  two  before  her 
death ;  and  she  was  anxious  that 
I  should  look  into  and  arrange 
them  for  her.  Tour  father  did 
not  leaye  so  much  behind  him  as 
the  world  thinks;  and  your  poor 
mother  was  improyident  of  the 
little  she  reoeiyed.  I  am  afindd, 
from  what  she  told  me,  that  a 
large  portion  of  her  principal  was 
sunk  during  those  two  seasons  in 
town.' 

'  Was  it  ?  Well,  it  will  signify 
little  now.  Whateyer  remains, 
there  is  sure  to  be  enough  for  me.' 

'  My  dear  child,  I  am  not  so  sure 
of  that  You  haye  been  brought 
up  in  eyery  luxury;  you  haye 
neyer  known,  as  you  said  just  now, 
what  it  is  to  be  denied.' 

'I  can  leam  it  Others  haye 
done  the  same  before  me.' 

'  But  supposing  the  yery  worst 
— that  you  haye  actually  not 
enough  to  liye  on.     What  then  ?' 

'That  is  scarcely  probable,  is 
it  ?    But  if  so,  I  ^an  work.' 

•Work,  child!  Tou  work  to 
earn  your  liying?  No,  no;  it 
would  neyer  come  to  that;  you 
are  far  too  beautiful.  You  must 
marry  first' 
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'  What !  marry  for  a  home  ?  Co- 
lonel Mordaunt,  you  do  not  know 
me,  if  you  think  me  capable  of 
doing  snoh  a  thing.' 

'Why  not?  Hundreds  of  wo- 
men do  ii' 

'  Hundreds  of  women  sell  them- 
«elyes,  you  mean.  Well,  I  am  not 
for  sale.' 

'  You  call  it  by  too  harsh  a  term, 
Irene.  I  did  not  intend  that  you 
should  marry  any  one  in*  order  to 
obtain  means  of  support ;  but  that, 
if  an  eligible  offer  should  present 
itself  from  some  man  whom  you 
could  respect,  eyen  if  he  does  not 
exactly  come  up  to  the  standard 
yK>u  may  have  erected  in  your  ima^ 
^nation * 

She  interrupts  him  quickly. 

'What  standard?  What  are 
you  talking  of? — what  do  you 
mean?' 

'I  was  only  talking  generally, 
my  dear.  Young  ladies  always 
haye  an  ideal.' 

'  I  am  not  a  young  lady,  then ; 
I  haye  none.' 

'You  haye  neyer  yet  known, 
perhaps,  what  it  is  to  be  what  is 
<»Ued  "in  loye,"'  he  continues, 
43earchingly. 

She  colours,  and  looks  annoyed. 

'Colonel  Mordaunt,  I  thought 
you  too  old  and  wise  to  care  to 
discuss  such  nonsense.  Any  way, 
I  do  not  care  to  discuss  it  witii 
you,  especially  to-day.  Let  me 
leaye  you  for  the  present,  and 
when  Mr.  Walmsley  aniyes,  you 
will  send  and  let  me  know.' 

She  is  going  then,  but  he  stops 
her. 

'  Don't  be  offended  with  me,  my 
•dear  Irene.' 

'  Offended  ?  Oh,  no !'  returning 
to  place  her  hands  in  his.  '  How 
could  I  be,  after  all  your  great 
kindness  to  me  and — to  her?  I 
look  upon  you  as  a  father,  indeed 
I  do,  and  could  not  feel  offended 
st  anything  which  you  might 
please  to  say  to  me.' 


As  she  leayes  him  he  sighs. 

There  is  some  little  delay  in 
the  solicitor's  appearance,  during 
which  time  Colonel  Mordaunt's 
attentions  to  his  young  cousin  are 
as  deferential  as  they  are  deyoted. 
Then  comes  Mr.  Walmsley  and  his 
bundle  of  papers,  by  which  his 
worst  fears  for  Irene's  income  are 
realised;  for  when  the  yarious 
debts  are  disposed  of  and  the  ac- 
counts made  up,  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds  is  all  the  balance 
left  in  the  banker's  hands. 

'  You  cannot  liye  on  it ;  it  will 
be  sheer  beggary,'  says  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  as  he  discloses  the  fact 
to  her. 

'It  will  do  yery  well.  Many 
haye  less,'  is  the  indifferent  an- 
swer. 

'  Irene !  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  taking  about.  You  haye 
always  been  clothed  and  fed  and 
tended  like  a  gentlewoman ;  and  the 
interest  of  this  money  will  barely 
suffice  to  proyide  you  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  It  is  madness 
to  imagine  that  you  will  be  able 
to  liye  upon  it.' 

'  But  what  am  I  to  do,  then  ? ' 
she  says,  innocently,  as  she  lays 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looks 
up  into  his  face.  '  If  I  haye  no 
more,  it  must  be  enough.  No  ar- 
guments can  double  it.' 

'What  are  you  to  do?  Oh, 
Irene!  if  I  might  tell  you — if  I 
only  dared  to  tell  you  the  means 
by  which,  if  you  so  will  it,  you 
may  be  placed  at  once  in  the  po- 
sition which  befits  your  birth  and 
station,  and  far  aboye  the  paltry 
necessity  of  eyer  again  considering 
how  you  are  to  do  anything  which 
money  can  do  for  you.' 

'Colonel  Mordaunt!'  she  cries, 
shrinking  from  him. 

She  does  not  profess  to  mis- 
understand his  meaning,  for  it  is 
glowing  in  his  eyes,  and  trembling 
in  his  accents,  and  lighting  up  his 
handsome,  middle-aged  face,  until 
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it  looks  ten  jears  joonger  than  it 
did  before ;  and  Irene  is  too  true 
a  woman  to  stoop  to  flatter  her 
own  Tanity  by  playing  on  his  feel- 
ings. There  are  many  of  her  sex 
who  pretend  they  cannot  tell  when 
a  man  is  in  love  with  them.  They 
are  either  fools  or  hypocrites. 
Irene  is  neither.  She  sees  too 
plainly,  though  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  affSDction  Colonel  Mor- 
daont  bears  for  her  is  not  all 
cousinly,  and  her  natural  impulse 
is  to  shrink  away.  He  peroeiyes 
the  action,  and  it  goads  him  on. 

'  You  shrink  from  me ;  you 
think,  because  I  am  old  enough  to 
be  your  father,  that  therefore  I 
am  too  old  to  loTe  you.  Irene! 
no  boy  that  you  haye  eyer  met 
has  it  in  his  power  to  conceive  so 
deep  a  passion  as  that  with  which 
you  have  inspired  me.  I  am  aware 
that  I  cannot  expect  an  answering 
feeling  on  your  part — that  for  you 
I  am  only  a  middle-aged,  grey- 
haired  man ;  but  give  me  the  right 
to  cherish  you,  and  I  shall  have 
all  that  I  desire.  Ton  are  alone ; 
let  me  protect  you :  friendless;  let 
me  take  my  place  by  your  side : 
poor;  oh,  my  darling!  with  what 
pride  and  pleasure  should  I  pour 
out  my  riches  at  your  feet,  if  you 
will  but  accept  them  at  my 
hands!' 

'Oh,  Colonel  Mordaunt!  you 
frighten  me.  I  neyer  dreamt  of 
this.    Pray,  let  me  go.' 

'Not  till  I  have  told  you  all. 
Irene !  I  know  your  secret  I  know 
that  you  have  loved,  and  been  dis- 
appointed.' 

She  reddens  now — reddens  like 
a  peony — and  more  from  anger 
than  from  shame. 

'What  right  have  you  to  say 
so  ?    Bo  you  want  to  insult  me  ?' 

'Is  it  a  sin,  then,  of  which  I 
accuse  you  ?  My  dear  child,  when 
you  have  come  to  my  age,  you  will 
have  seen  so  much  of  this  world's 
wickedness  and    trouUe,  that  a 


girlish  disappointment  will  appear 
a  very  ordinary  afihir  to  you.' 

'  Will  it  ?'  she  answers,  thought- 
fully, with  her  eyes  caist  on  the 
ground.  '  And  yet  I  feel  as  though 
no  sorrow  could  touch  me  in  this 
life  again.' 

'  But  poverty  and  solitude,  and 
all  the  minor  evils  arising  from 
them,  will  aggravate  your  trouble, 
and  make  you  feel  it  more.  Irene, 
you  have  acknowledged  that  I  am 
correct  Now  that  I  know  the 
worst,  let  me  renew  the  offer  I 
have  just  made  you — let  me  save 
you  from  yourself.' 

'Oh  no!  you  could  not  do  it. 
Colonel  Mordaunt  I  feel  your 
kindness  —  your  generosity — in- 
deed I  do ;  but  I  could  not  marry 
you,  even  to  escape  worse  misfor- 
tunes than  those  you  have  alluded 
to.' 

'  I  am,  then,  odious  to  you  ?'  he 
says,  mournfully. 

'On  the  contrary,  I  have  an 
affection  for  you.  No,  do  not  mis- 
understand my  meaning.  I  feel 
most  kindly  towards  you  for  the 
sake  of  what  you  have  done  for 
my  dear  mother  and  myself — 
how  could  I  do  otherwise? — too 
kindly,  indeed,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  noble  offer  you  have  made 
me.' 

'Leave  me  to  judge  of  that, 
Irene.  You  would  cancel  the  debt 
a  thousand  times  over  by  the  pre- 
sent of  yourself.' 

'No,  it  is  impossible.  You 
must  not  deceive  yourself.  Oh, 
Colonel  Mordaunt!  do  not  look 
so  grieved  about  it  For  your 
sake,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  never 
told  to  any  mortal  yet;  though, 
from  what  you  say,  my  dear 
mother  must  have  guessed  the 
truth.  I  have  loved,  deeply,  irre- 
trievably, and  in  vain.  This  is  a 
grief  which  would  have  well-nigh 
gone  to  break  my  heart,  had  not 
care  for  her  prevented  my  in- 
dulging in  it;  and  since  the  ne- 
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cesBity  for  restraint  has  been  with- 
drawn, I  feel  it  press  me  down  so 
hardlj,  that  I  hare  no  strength 
left  to  cope  with  it — or  myself.' 

And  as  she  finishes  the  con- 
fession Irene  sinks  down  into  the 
nearest  chair,  and  covers  her  burn- 
ing face  with  her  hands.  Colonel 
Mordannt  kneels  beside  her. 

'  My  dear  girl !  have  I  not  al- 
ready said  that  this  fact  is  no  im- 
pediment? I  did  not  expect  to 
claim  all  yoor  heart,  Irene — at 
least,  at  first.  Be  my  wife,  and 
I  will  teach  you  to  forget  this 
sorrow.' 

'  Oh,  never !  You  do  not  know 
what  you  are  speaking  of.  You 
would  come  to  curse  the  day  on 
which  I  took  you  at  your  word. 
Bear  cousin,'  raising  her  eyes,  and 
placing  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
'  be  contented  with  such  affection 
as  I  can  give  you.  I  love  you 
now ;  in  any  other  relation  I  might 
— hate  you.' 

Colonel  Mordaunt  rises  to  his 
feet  testily. 

'Then  you  are  determined  to 
waste  your  youth  dreaming  of  a 
man  who  rejected  your  hand :  to 
let  all  the  world  (himself  included) 
see  that  you  are  wearing  the  wil- 
low for  a  fellow  who  is  not  worthy 
of  your  lightest  thought ;  who  had 
no  consideration  for  you  or  your 
good  name,  and  insulted  your  poor 
mother  when  she  told  him  so  ? — a 
proper  lover,  indeed,  for  a  woman 
like  yourself  to  renounce  the  world 
for — a  pitiful  scoundel,  who  is 
probably  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at 
the  mortification  he  has  caused 
you.' 

He  has  stung  her  hardly  there ; 
and  he  meant  so  to  sting  her.  She 
stands  up  and  confronts  him, 
tearless  and  majestic 

'  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
so  wound  me.  I  don't  know  what 
I  have  done  to  deserve  it,  unless 
it  is  the  fit  reward  for  my  folly  in 
confiding  in  you.    I  wish  I  had 


bitten  out  my  tongue  before  I  had 
told  you  anything ;  but,  if  you  are 
a  gentleman,  do  not  make  me  more 
angry  than  I  am,  by  alluding  to  it 
again.' 

'  Oh,  Irene  I  forgive  me ;  it  waa 
the  strength  of  my  love  that  in- 
duced me  to  be  cruel.  Only  give 
me  hope — say  that  at  some  future 
time,  when  you  have  somewhat 
recovered  this  disappointment,, 
perhaps,  you  will  think  of  what  I 
have  told  you,  and  I  will  try  to  be 
contented.' 

'It  would  be  madness  to  give 
hope  where  there  is  none.  Be- 
sides, such  affidrs  as  these,  it  is 
indelicate  to  discuss  them  so  soon 
after  my  mother's  death.' 

'She  would  not  say  so.  She 
died  happy  in  the  belief  that  I 
should  befriend  you.  Say  that, 
by-and-by — in  a  few  months'  time 
— ^I  may  ask  you  again.' 

'  If  you  do,  my  answer  can  only 
be  the  same ;  I  have  no  heart  left 
to  give  any  one.  Colonel  Mor- 
daimi' 

'Never  mind  the  heart!  Give 
me  yourself.  Irene,  say  that  I 
may  ask  you  again,  in  a  month'a 
time.' 

'A  month?  oh  no!  A  month 
can  make  no  difference.' 

'  In  three  months,  then.  It  ia 
a  longer  period  than  you  antici- 
pate. Give  me  my  answer  three 
months  hence.' 

'Oh,  why  will  you  torture  me 
so!  I  shall  never  change  my 
mind!' 

'  Child,  I  know  better !  I  know 
that  at  least  there  is  a  chance; 
and  I  cannot  afford  to  throw  the 
smallest  chance  away.  I  will 
speak  to  you  again  in  three 
months.' 

'No — not  in  three;  in  six.  If 
I  must  repeat  what  I  have  said 
to-day,  I  will  repeat  it  after  six 
months'  deliberation.  Then  you 
will  know  that  I  am  in  earnest.' 

'  You  shall  be  in  earnest  before: 
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the  time  an-ives.  Irene!  I  am 
oinother  man ;  you  haye  given  me 
kope!' 

'  A  very  slight  one.' 

'  It  is  enough  to  cling  to.  Ah, 
my  darling !  you  must  not  think, 
because  I  am  older  than  yourself, 
iihat  I  shall  worry  or  fidget  you. 
I  am  younger  in  heart  than  in 
years,  Irene;  and  love  for  you 
has  made  me  feel  a  boy  again. 
•Only  be  mine,  and  I  will  devote 
my  life  to  making  yours  happy. 
And  now  let  us  talk  of  yourself. 
Tou  have  refused  to  come  to  Fen 
Court:  what  do  you  intend  to 
'dor 

There  had  been  a  proposal,  after 
Mrs.  St.  John's  death,  that  Irene 
should  go  and  stay  at  Colonel 
Mordaunt's  house.  Fen  Court, 
which  is  presided  oyer  by  his 
sister.  Miss  Isabella  Mordaunt; 
and  the  girl,  before  she  guessed 
at  the  nature  of  her  cousin's 
affection  for  her,  had  half  agreed 
to  do  so;  but  now  she  shrinks 
from  the  idea  as  a  lamb  might 
shrink  from  going  to  picnic  in  a 
lion's  den;  and  it  has  become 
necessary  to  think  of  some  other 
residence  for  her. 

'  I  shall  accept  the  offer  of  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Cavendish,  to  go  and 
.«tay  a  few  weeks  at  Norwood. 
Perhaps  I  may  make  some  arrange- 
ment about  living  with  her.  I 
have  thought  of  nothing  yet' 

'  But  why  choose  Mrs.  Cavendish, 
-with  her  heap  of  children,  in  that 
diQl  suburban  house?  It  is  so 
unlike  what  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to ;  you  will  be  bored  out 
•of  your  life.  I  should  have 
thought  your  other  aunt,  Mrs. 
Campbell,  with  that  nice  little 
place  in  Clarges  Street,  would 
liave  been  a  Ua  more  suitable' 
'Ohaperon  for  you.' 

'Chaperon!  what  do  I  want 
with  a  chaperon?  Bo  you  sup- 
pose I  am  going  to  run  about  to 
theatres  and  parties  before  I  have 


changed  my  first  mourning  ?  Be- 
sides, I  hate  London.  I  shall  not 
mind  the  dulness  of  Norwood ;  it 
will  be  in  accordance  with  my 
feelings.' 

'Ah,  my  dear;  you're  very 
young.  Ten  more  years  in  this 
world  will  teach  you  to  try  all 
you  can  to  disperse  a  grief,  instead 
of  sitting  down  to  nurse  it.  But 
I  suppose  you  must  have  your 
own  way — at  least,  for  six  months,' 
with  a  sly  glance  that  has  no  power 
to  make  Irene  smile.  'When  will 
you  start  ?' 

'As  soon  as  possible.  I  want 
to  get  out  of  this  miserable  city 
as  quickly  as  I  can.  Can  we  go 
to-morrow  ?' 

*Well ^with  a  little  energy, 

I  daresay  we  can.  But  you  are 
not  fit  for  much  exertion.  I  must 
pack  your  things  for  you.' 

'  Oh  no !  I  could  not  let  you  do 
so.     Besides,  you  have  your  own.' 

'  I  shall  do  my  own,  and  yours 
too.  If  you  persist  in  refusing, 
the  only  thing  is — we  can't  go.' 

'  But  I  thought  you  had  a  par- 
ticular engagement  this  afternoon 
with  your  old  friend  Comte  de 
Marigny  ?' 

'  My  old  friend  must  give  way 
to  my  young  friend.' 

'  How  good  you  are  to  me.  I 
do  not  deserve  it.' 

'You  deserve  it  all,  and  far 
more,  if  I  could  give  it  But  it 
is  not  all  disinterestedness,  you 
know,  Irene.  I  want  a  heavy 
price  for  my  devotion.' 

She  colours,  sighs,  and  turns 
away.  In  another  couple  of  days 
she  is  installed  as  temporary 
inmate  of  her  aunt's  house  at 
Norwood. 


How  am  I  to  describe  Fen 
Court,  in  Leicestershire?  And 
yet  I  must  try  to  bring  the  place, 
which  will  be  the  scene  of  so 
many  of  the  events  in  this  history. 
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clearly  before  the  mind's  eye  of 
my  reader.  The  house  itself, 
which  stands  in  the  village  of 
Priestley,  about  ten  miles  from  one 
of  the  principal  county  towns,  is 
neither  old  nor  modem ;  but  may 
have  been  built  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  a 
substantial  white  manor,  not  pic- 
turesque or  romantic  looking, 
but  eminently  comfortable  —  at 
least,  from  the  outside.  It  has  a 
bold  porch,  and  large  windows, 
some  of  which  open  to  the  ground: 
a  oonseryatory  on  one  side,  leading 
to  a  billiard-room,  and  a  library 
upon  the  other.  It  is  fh>nted  by 
a  thick  shrubbery,  a  noble  grass- 
plot,  above  which  droop  cedar 
trees,  and  a  broad  drive,  kept 
hard  as  iron.  To  the  left  are  the 
stables  and  the  kennel,  planted 
out  by  shrubs,  but  close  at  hand ; 
the  right  leads,  by  a  dark,  winding 
path,  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
where  a  fine  lawn,  surrounded  by 
flower-beds,  slopes  down  towards 
a  lake  with  an  artificial  island  on 
it,  which  is  reached  by  a  rustic 
bridge;  beyond  which  lie  the 
fiarm  buildings,  and  their  ungainly 
accessories. 

So  far.  Fen  Court  appears  to  be 
all  that  could  be  desired ;  and  had 
been  purchased  eagerly  by  Colonel 
Mordaunt  on  his  coming  into  his 
money,  resigning  the  service,  and 
settling  at  home. 

But  the  inside  of  the  Court  has 
one  great  fault — ^it  is,  notwith- 
standing the  sums  which  have 
been  spent  on  its  equipment,  irre- 
mediably ugly  and  dull.  The 
house  contains  every  comfort, 
having  a  long,  well-stocked  li- 
brary, a  vast  dining-room,  cheerful 
break&st  -  parlour,  and  marvel- 
lously -  famished  drawing  -  room. 
When  I  sa^  marvellously,  I  do 
not  mean  in  marvellous  good 
taste.  Colonel  Mordaunt  has 
never  indulged  in  personal  hobbies 
(except  in  the  stables  and  hunt- 


ing-field). There  are  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  Fen  Court,  but  he 
seldom  looks  at  them,  and  hardly 
knows  their  painters'  namea  He 
ridicules  the  idea  of  any  one 
caring  for  old  china  and  glass; 
has  never  heard  of  bric-^brao;. 
and  calls  a  love  for  worm-eaten 
oak  or  ebony  sheer  foUy.  Give 
him  a  well-built  house,  free  from 
draughts  and  smoky  chimneys; 
let  Dmce  or  Maple  furnish  it  ac- 
cording to  his  own  taste,  and  the* 
best  of  his  ability,  and  he  could 
wish  for  nothing  more. 

And  up  to  a  certain  point  Colo- 
nel Mordaunt  is  right.  Home- 
comforts — good  beds  and  lots  of 
blankets,  spotless  table-linen,  and 
very  hot  plates — are  worth  aU  the 
Venetian  glass  and  marqueterie- 
in  the  world,  if  we  cannot  com- 
bine the  two.  But  he  never  tries^ 
and  never  has  tried  to  combine 
them;  and  his  sister  Isabella  takes 
no  more  trouble  than  he  does. 
The  stables  of  Fen  Court  are  per- 
fect in  all  their  fittings  and  ar- 
rangements; so  are  the  kennels; 
so  are  the  sleeping,  and  eating,, 
and  sitting  apartments  of  the 
human  part  of  the  establishment ; 
only  men  and  women  (some  men 
and  women,  that  is  to  say)  occa- 
sionally feel  the  want  of  more- 
than  bodily  comfort. 

Yet  no  one  in  Fen  Court  seems 
to  miss  sweet  sounds,  and  all 
the  pretty  graceful  nothings  that 
throw  a  nameless  charm  on  the 
apartments  presided  over  by  a. 
woman  of  taste. 

Miss  Mordaunt  is  decidedly  not 
a  woman  of  taste.  She  is  only  a. 
poor  weak-spirited  dependent  on 
her  brother's  will  aznd  pleasure, 
and  the  tyranny  of  Mrs.  Quekett^ 
the  housekeeper.  Mrs.  Quekett 
is  an  awful  woman ;  it  is  she  that 
clothes  those  imhappy  chairs  and 
sofas  in  the  drawing-room  in 
brown-holland  covers,  so  that  no* 
one  has  ever  seen  their  blue  satin 
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glories  expoeed  to  daylight,  and 
diapes  the  chandeliers  in  gauzy 
petticoats,  like  gold-beaters'  skin, 
and  pins  yellow  muslin  round  the 
picture  -  frames,  until  the  room 
looks  like  the  back  parlour  of  a 
public-house,  or  the  state  apart- 
ment set  adds  for  the  reception  of 
new  customers  in  a  young  ladies' 
school. 

It  is  Bebecca  Quekett  who  de- 
cides how  much  butter  shall  be 
consumed  per  week  at  the  Court 
breakfast  table,  and  how  much 
cream  in  the  coffee  after  dinner ; 
which  servants  shall  be  retained, 
and  which  discharged;  which 
bed-rooms  shall  be  used,  and 
which  left  tenantless;  and  it  is 
to  Bebecca  Quekett,  and  not  to 
Miss  Mordaunt,  that  eyery  one 
refers  for  eTerything  that  may 
be  required  for  the  household, 
from  a  clean  duster  up  to  a  new 
Brussels  carpet. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  eyen,  para- 
mount amongst  his  .dogs  and 
horses  and  hunting  friends,  is 
nothing  inside  Fen  Court;  and 
his  sister  is  less  than  nothing — 
she  is  but  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  despotic  of 
mistresses.  For  what  tyranny 
can  exceed  the  tyranny  of  an 
over-fed  and  indulged  menial ;  of 
the  inferior  who,  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  ourselves,  we  have 
permitted  to  climb  above  us;  of 
the  servant  who,  being  master  of 
our  family  secrets,  we  seem  in 
greater  than  bodily  fear,  lest  he 
or  she  should  take  advantage  of 
the  situation,  by  wielding  ill^al 
influence  above  our  unhappy  heads 
with  a  satisfaction  that  knows  no 
remorse? 

But  let  Mrs.  Quekett  speak  for 
herself. 

It  is  January.  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt has  been  home  from  his 
continental  trip  for  more  than 
two  months,  and  the  hunting- 
season  still  engrosses  most  of  his 


time  and  thought—  at  least,  to  all 
appearances. 

Ten  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
the  breakfast,  at  which  several 
gentlemen  in  pink  have  dropped 
in  accidentally,  is  over ;  and  the 
master  of  the  hounds,  surrounded 
by  his  pack  of  friends  and  dogs 
and  retainers,  has  ridden  away 
down  the  broad  gravelled  drive, 
out  into  the  open  country,  and 
Miss  Mordaunt  has  Fen  Court  to 
herself. 

She  is  a  woman  of  about  five- 
and-forty;  not  ill-favoured,  but 
with  a  contracted  and  attenuated 
figure,  and  a  constant  look  of 
deprecatory  fear  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, which  go  far  to  make  her 
so.  Indeed,  she  is  worse  than 
iU-fiavoured,  for  she  is  uninterest- 
ing. Some  of  the  plainest  women 
in  the  world  have  been  the  most 
fascinating.  Miss  Mordaunt  fasci- 
nates no  one,  except  with  a  desire 
to  know  why  she  should  i)ass 
through  Ufe  with  an  expression 
as  though  she  were  silently  en- 
treating every  one  she  meets  not 
to  kick  her.  The  world  has  not 
dealt  harder  with  her  than  with 
most,  but  whenever  she  has  been 
smitten  on  the  right  cheek,  she 
has  so  pertinaciously  turned  the 
left,  that  her  fellow -creatures 
have  smitten  her  again,  out  of 
sheer  vice.  Every  body  knows 
what  it  is  to  wish  to  kick  a  dog 
who  puts  his  tail  between  his  1^;8 
before  he  has  been  spoken  to. 
Humility  is  Christian;  but,  in  a 
world  of  business,  it  doesn't 
'  pay.' 

Miss  Mordaunt  being  left  alone, 
looks  anxiously  about  the  room, 
locks  up  the  tea  and  sugar  as 
though  she  were  conmiitting  a 
theft,  pulls  the  bell — with  the 
faintest  of  tinkles  at  first,  but 
afterwards,  finding  it  is  not  an- 
swered, somewhat  more  boldly — 
and  as  the  servant  enters,  says, 
apologetically — 
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'  I  think,  James— as  your  mas- 
ter is  gone,  and  the  breakfast  is 
oyer — I  think  perhaps  you  had 
better  clear  away/ 

'  Very  well,  miss/  replies  James, 
with  stolid  indifference,  as  he  puts 
the  chairs  back  against  the  wall, 
and  proceeds  to  business. 

Miss  Mordaunt  glances  about 
her,  once  or  twice,  uncertainly, 
and  then,  with  a  neryous  grin  at 
James,  who  takes  no  notice  of  the 
proceeding,  glides  from  the  room. 

In  another  second  she  is  back 
again. 

'  Is  Quekett — do  you  know, 
James — ^in  the  kitchen,  or  the 
housekeeper's  room  ?' 

'  I  belieye  Mrs.  Quekett  is  not 
downstairs  at  all  yet,  miss.' 

*  Oh,  very  well  I  it  is  no  mat- 
ter, James:  it  does  not  in  the 
least  signify.  Thank  you,  James  1' 
And  Miss  Mordaunt  re-yanishes. 

She  does  not  pass  into  the  gar- 
den or  enter  her  own  aparment: 
she  goes  straight  upstairs  and 
knocks  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
best  bed-rooms. 

'Come  inl'  says  a  yoice  that 
has  been  so  used  to  lay  down  the 
law  that  it  cannot  speak  except 
iiuthoritatiyely;  but  as  Miss  Mor- 
<]aunt  appears,  it  attempts  to  mo- 
dify its  tone.  'Oh I  is  it  yon, 
miss?  Pray  come  in.  Past  ten 
o'clock  1  WeU,  I'm  sure  I  had  no 
idea  it  was  so  late.' 

M9.  Quekett,  clothed  in  a  stuff 
•dressing-gown  and  laced  night- 
•cap,  is  seated  by  the  fire:  her 
breakfast-tray  is  by  her  side  and  a 
footstool  under  her  feet ;  nor  does 
she  make  the  least  pretence  of 
rising  from  her  chair  as  her  so- 
called  mistress  advances  towards 
ber. 

The  room  (as  I  have  said  before) 
is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  in 
Fen  Ck>urt,  and  is  furnished  with 
mahogany  and  French  chintz  and 
Kidderminster :  so  much*  of  it  be- 
longs to  Druce,  or  Maple,  but  it  is 


further  decorated  in  a  fashion  of 
which  thone  gentlemen  have  been 
quite  guiltless ;  for  pictures  hang 
about  the  walls;  carved  oaken 
brackets,  holding  statuettes  in 
china,  fill  up  the  recesses ;  and  a 
French  clock  and  candelabra  adorn 
the  mantelpiece.  Presents  from 
her  numerous  employers — slight 
testimonies  of  her  worth  from  the 

Duchess  of  B ,  and  my  Lady 

0— - :  so  Mrs.  Quekett  is  wont 
to  describe  these  ornaments :  spoils 
from  the  various  battle-fields 
through  which  she  h^  fought  her 
way  in  life — so  an  unprejudiced 
observer  would  say.  And  on  either 
side  the  mirror  are  displayed  pho- 
tographs in  fhimes:  young  men 
and  maidens;  old  men  and  chil- 
dren :  '  Bear  Lord  X ,  and  the 

Hon.  Richard   A ,  and  Lady 

Viola.'  To  set  Mr&  Quekett  off 
on  the  subject  of  her  photographs, 
is  to  hear  her  talk  '  Court  Cir- 
cular' for  at  least  an  hour,  and 
finish  with  the  intelligence  that, 
with  the  exception  of  his  poor 
dear  father,  she  has  never  '  be- 
meaned '  herself  by  living  in  an 
untitled  family  before  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt's. 

Miss  Mordaunt  addresses  her 
timidly: 

*  How  are  you  this  morning, 
Quekett  ? — is  your  head  better?' 

'  Well,  miss,  I  can  hardly  say 
before  I  get  up  and  move  about  a 
bit.    It's  very  cold— isn't  it  ? 

'  Bitterly  cold ;  the  wind  is  due 
north.' 

'  Ah !  I  thought  so.  I  don't 
think  I  shall  be  down  just  yet 
Will  you  give  the  cook  directions 
about  the  Inneheon,  Miss  Mor- 
daunt ? — ^I  shall  be  in  time  to  see 
to  the  dinner.' 

'  But  the  tradesmen  will  want 
their  orders,  Quekett' 

'  Well,  the  cook  can  come  up  to 
me  for  that  I  suppose  the  Colonel 
won't  be  home  to  luncheon.' 

'  I  don't  know — ^I  can't  say.    I 
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didn't  ask  him — bat  perhaps — ^I 
should  think ' 

'  Oh,  it's  no  good  thinking,  miss. 
If  he  iMsn't  left  directions,  he  mnst 
put  up  with  the  inconyenienoe. 
Were  there  any  gentlemen  to  break- 
&8t  this  morning  ? 

'  Well,  Quekett,  there  were  one 
or  two — ^three  or  four,  perhaps; 
but  no  one  could  help  it — at  least, 
I'm  snie  Philip  didn't  ask  them ; 
for  Mr.  Bogers  rode  up  just  as  we 
sat  down,  and ' 

'  It  could  be  helped  well  enough, 
if  the  Colonel  had  a  grain  of  sense. 
A  pack  of  fellows  to  eat  him  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  nothing  to 
show  for  it.  I  warrant  they'Te  cut 
my  new  ham  down  to  the  bone. 
And  which  of  'em  would  giye  the 
Ck>lonel  a  breakfast  before  he  sets 
out  hunting.  I  should  like  to  know.' 

'  Oh,  Quekett !  Philip  does  dine 
with  them  sometimes :  it  was  only 
last  week  he  received  inyitations 
from  the  Capels  and  the  Stewarts.' 

'  And  what's  the  good  of  that  ? 
Giyes  eyerything,  and  takes  no- 
thing in  return.  And,  by-the-way, 
is  it  true,  miss,  that  there's  talk 
about  Master  Oliver  spending  his 
Easter  here  again  ?' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  You 
had  better  ask  Philip,  Quekett  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Master 
Oliver.  I  daresay  it's  a  mistake. 
Who  told  you  about  it  ?' 

'  That  don't  in  the  least  signify ; 
but  things  can't  go  on  like  this, 
and  so  I  shall  tell  the  Colonel. 
There  are  some  people  I  can't  live 
in  the  same  house  with,  and  Master 
Oliver's  one.  And  it  won't  be  the 
better  for  him,  I  expect,  if  I  have 
to  leave  through  his  means.' 

Miss  Mordaunt  is  trembling  all 
over. 

'  Oh,  Quekett  1  it  will  never 
come  to  that.  You  know  how 
anxious  Philip  is  to  make  you 
comfortable,  or  to  do  anything  to 
please  you,  that — that — ^is  reason- 
able.' 


'  Beasonable,  Miss  Mordaunt ! 
Well,  I'm  not  likely  to  ask  any- 
thing as  is  not  reasonable.  I  wa» 
fifteen  years  in  the  service  of  tho 
ColoDel's  £sther,  and  I  came  to  Fen 
Court,  as  every  one  knows,  much 
against  my  own  interests,  and  only 
to  please  those  as  had  a  sort  of 
claim  on  me.  And  then  to  be  told 
that  Mr.  Philip  will  do  anything  to 
please  me  as  is  reasonable,  is  rather 
too  much  to  put  up  with.'  And 
here  Mrs.  Quekett  shows  symp- 
toms of  boiling. 

'  Oh,  pray  dont  say  that,  Que- 
kett 1  I  daresay  my  brother  never 
thought  of  having  Master  Oliver 
here ;  and,  if  he  did,  that  he  will 
put  off  his  visit  to  a  more  conve- 
nient opportunity.' 

'  Well,  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure;  for 
I've  no  wish  to  see  him  hanging^ 
about  hare  for  a  month.  And  I 
think,  miss,  that  if  this  is  all  you 
have  to  say  to  me,  perhaps  I'd 
better  be  getting  up  and  looking 
after  the  house  matters  myself; 
for  I  don't  suppose  there'll  be  a  bit 
left  in  the  larder,  now  that  tho 
Colonel  has  been  feeding  a  pack  of 
wolves  at  breakfast' 

Miss  Mordaunt,  making  no 
pretence  of  resentment,  flies  as 
though  she  had  been  ordered  to 
disappear. 

At  noon,  Mrs.  Quekett  descends 
to  the  housekeeper's  room,  which 
— by  means  of  fomiture  cribbed 
from  other  apartments,  hot  lun- 
cheons and  suppers,  and  friends  to 
partake  of  them  whenever  she  feels 
disposed  to  issue  her  invitations — 
is  as  comfortable  and  convivial  a 
retreat  as  any  to  be  foimd  in  Fen 
Court.  Mrs.  Quekett,  too,  presents 
an  appearance  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  presiding  deity  of  a  ser- 
vants'feast  Tall,  well-formed,  and 
well-dressed,  with  a  face  that  has 
been  handsome  and  a  complexion 
that  is  not  entirely  guiltless  of  aid, 
she  looks  fitted  to  hold  a  high 
position  among  menials — ^and  she 
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holds  it,  a  trifle  too  highly.  Her 
dominant,  oyerbearing  temper 
makes  her  at  once  feared  and 
hated  in  the  seryants'  hall,  and 
each  domestic  is  ready  to  abnse 
her  behind  her  back  and  to  rake 
np  old  dead  scandals,  which  might 
well  be  permitted  to  lie  forgotten 
amongst  the  ashes  of  the  past.  As 
she  enters  her  sanctum,  a  dish  of 
stewed  kidneys  and  a  glass  of 
stoat  are  placed  before  her,  with 


punctuality ;  but  it  is  well,  as  she 
came  down-stairs,  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  cook  ordering  the  kitchen- 
maid  to  take  in  the  '  cats'  meat ' 
without  delay.  Somebody  else  in 
the  kitchen  hears  the  remark,  how- 
ever, and  laughs — ^not  loudly  but 
discordantly — and  the  harsh  sound 
reaches  the  housekeeper's  ears. 

'Who's  that?'  she  demands, 
sharply,  'Mrs.  Cray  ?  Tell  her  she 
is  to  come  here  and  speak  to  me.' 


{To  he  continued,) 


JE  VOUS  AIME. 

I  WILL  not  say  you're  fairer  far 
Than  angels  that  in  heaven  are  ; 
I  will  not  falsely  flatter  you, 
But  I  will  tell  you  what  is  true — 

Je  vous  aime, 
Mon  amie  ch^rie,  je  vous  aime. 

I  knew  you  for  a  little  while — 
I  heard  your  voice,  I  saw  you  smile  ; 
And  as  you  moved  among  the  throng, 
I  looked,  and  learnt  this  two  line-song — 

Je  vous  aime, 
Mon  amie  ch^rie,  je  vous  aime. 

The  night  died  out,  the  morning  came, 
The  big  sun  set  the  sea  aflame  : 
We  walked  together,  I  and  you, 
And  cool  waves  whispered  to  the  blue — 

Je  vous  aime, 
Mon  amie  chdrie,  je  vous  aime. 

Dim  evening  faded  into  night, 
The  yellow  moon  turned  small  and  white, 
And,  floating  o'er  tb*i  trees,  the  chime 
Of  curfew  bells  breathed  out  the  rhyme — 

Je  vous  aime, 
Mon  amie  chdrie,  je  vous  aime. 

When  sails  the  ship  that  brings  me  home 
To  friends,  and  fields  we  used  to  roam, 
WiU  it  be  well  for  me  to  sing 
This  posy  of  a  lover's  ring — 

Je  vous  aime, 
Mon  amie  chdrie,  je  vous  aime. 
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A  PERFECT  LOVE. 

BURY  it  gently— let  the  old  love  lie. 
Bright  with  the  radiance  of  its  former  glory, 
Dear  with  the  memory  of  the  oft-told  story, 
That  cannot  die. 

We  had  the  sweet  young  love  so  pure,  so  fair, 
It  turned  the  sea  into  a  field  of  gold,' 
And  wrapped  the  whole  earth  in  a  summer  fold, 
Without  a  care. 

Then  winter  came,  and  it  gave  many  a  sigh. 
While  storms  of  bitter  sorrow  o'er  us  swept ; 
We  felt  it  perish  slowly,  as  we  wept— 
I  saw  it  die. 

I  clasped  it  close,  and  cried  to  it  to  sUy, 
In  agony  implored  it  still  to  live  : 
Once  and  again  I  prayed  it  to  forgive— 
It  turned  away. 

Cover  it  up,  the  poor  imperfect  thing  ; 
Let  not  the  cold  world  looking  on  its  face. 
See  that  with  youth  and  joy,  its  power  and  grace 
Have  taken  wing. 

Poor  heart !  that  found  its  treasure  was  but  dross ; 
Yet  mercy  comes  when  clouds  of  woe  are  dense. 
I  looked  to  God,  and  cried  for  recompense — 
He  showed  His  cross. 

He  knew  our  joy  was  poison,  so  above 
He  took  it,  with  the  wisdom  that  knows  best. 
To  keep  it  for  us  in  the  reahns  of  rest ; 
A  perfect  love. 

M.  J. 
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By  *  Saecelle,'  Author  op  '  The  Diamond  Digoinos  of  South  Apwca/  etc,  etc. 


BUT  few  months  have  passed 
away  since  I  was  one  of  the 
•crowd  of  diamond-diggers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Da  Toit's  Pan, 
then  Orange  Free  State,  a  little  later 
West  Griqnaland  (British),  and 
now  again  disputed  territory — ^a 
sort  of  No  Man's  Land  A  batch  of 
diamond-field  newspapers  is  now 
before  me,  and  while  lingering 
>0Yer  the  pleasant  reminiscences 
thereby  called  up  of  familiar 
places,  scenes,  and  people,  of  pick, 
shoYel,  and  sieve,  of  stifling  dust 
and  scorching  heat,  of  white  tents 
glistening  in  a  flood  of  African 
sunshine,  of  diggers  and  niggers, 
oxen  and  mules,  springboks  and 
blesboks,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  I 
haye  thought  I  could  cull 
here  and  there  a  characteristic 
•advertisement  or  paragraph  which 
might  afford  matter  for  mirth  to 
home-staying  Englishmen,  and  at 
Ihe  same  time  give  them  some 
insight  into  little  x)eculiarities  of 
life  at  the  diggings.  Dear  old 
^Diamond  News'  and  'Diamond 
Field!*  which  I  have  so  often 
eagerly  purchased,  as  the  news- 
man, with  loud  tinkling  bell,  came 
•around  among  the  hot,  thirsty, 
dusty  crowd,  that  surrounded  our 
favourite  auctioneers  on  Saturday 
afternoons — ^truly  your  paper  is 
yellowish  and  your  ink  tinged 
with  brown,  I  know  the  sun  was 
hot,  and  the  camp  feverish  when 
you  were  put  into  the  rough  little 
wooden  post  office ! 

The  first  amusing  paragraph 
that  meets  my  eye  is  not  sugges- 
tive of  that  increased  efficiency  of 
I)olice  regulations  and  preserva- 
tion of  order  which  loyal '  British- 
ers '  so  confidently  looked  forward 
io  as  the  result  of  annexation. 

*  There  are  now  so  many  black  sheep 


under  the  protection  of  the  authorities, 
that  room  cannot  be  found  for  all  of  them 
in  the  jail,  and  some  have  to  sleep  out- 
side in  the  prison  yard,  guarded  by 
police.' 

Query,  are  the  '  black  sheep '  all 
niggers?  White  inmates  of  the 
jail  used  to  be  very  scarce,  I  am 
happy  to  say.  If  the  government, 
as  by  last  advices  seemed  likely,  has 
really  placed '  off-coloured '  persons 
on  an  equality  with  whites,  and 
allows  them  equal  facilities  for 
digging  and  selling  diaciionds,  any 
experienced  digger  or  colonist  will 
say  that  if  that  salutary  feeling  of 
utter  inferiority  to,  and  dread  of, 
the  white  man,  which  alone  can 
act  as  a  check  on  the  perverse 
propensities  of  the  niggers,  be 
removed,  offences  against  person 
and  property  will  soon  become 
lamentably  numerous.  If  any  of 
the  al  fresco  culprits  were  white 
men,  they  had  reason  to  congratu- 
late themselves  that  the  jail  was 
'  full  inside,'  for,  in  truth,  I  often 
thought  it  would  be  sufficient 
punishment  for  any  trivial  offence 
to  spend  a  night  on  the  foul 
straw  of  the  miserable  little 
'  tronk '  or  '  chokey,'  as  our  little 
prison  was  expressively  termed, 
in  company  with  a  score  drunken 
specimens  of  Eafir  and  Hottentot 
natural  history,  whose  'natural 
perfumery'  would  be  aggravated 
to  an  intolerable  degree  by  the 
heat  and  closeness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Well,  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  year,  and  I  expect  Christ- 
mas had  something  to  do  with 
the  abnormal  repletion  of '  chokey,' 
for  a  little  farther  down  I  find  the 
following : — 

'  The  finds  durings  the  week  have  been 
rather  quiet,  but  this,  I  think,  is  owing 
to  the  Christmas  holidays  interfering  with 

T  2 
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the  astial  rontiue  of  work.  I  expect  we 
shall  hear  and  see  more  of  headaches  than 
diamonds  for  the  next  few  days,  at  least 
to  judge  by  appearances.  As  a  matter  of 
coarse,  hotel-keepers  are  doing  a  "  slogg- 
ing trkde/'  and  wish  Christmas  to  last 
''all  the  year  round."  Champagne  is 
flowing  like  water  in  some  quarters,  and 
another  scarcity  of  this  now  common- 
place article  is  predicted,  but  I  think 
this  is  only  a  "  ruse  "  to  raise  the  price.' 

I  lemember  that  the  atmosphere 
on  the  Fields  was  often  yery  clear 
indeed,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
that  it  was  ever  quite  clear  enough 
to  enable  me  to  see  a  headache, 
and  I  know  there  were  often 
plenty  of  them  going  abont. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
diggers  were  able  to  indulge  in  a 
little  dessert  after  their  Christmas 
dinners. 

'  The  first  fruit  of  the  season  arrired 
here  on  Saturday  last  from  the  Transraal. 
It  consisted  of  a  few  bags  of  apples  and 
pears,  and  the  former,  about  the  size  of 
large  marbles,  were  eagerly  caught  up  at 
eight  shillings  per  hundred.  Small  cu- 
cumbers also  found  a  ready  sale  at  from 
Is.  6d,  to  2s.  6d.  each.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  however,  we  may  expect  a 
plentiful  supply  of  apples,  pears,  water 
and  rock  melons,  grapes,  vegetables,  &c, 
from  the  same  source.' 

Any  one  who  has  ever  been 
chok^  with  the  dust,  and  parched 
with  the  thirst  of  the  'dry  dig- 
gings,' will  easily  understand  how 
greedily  these  healthful  and  re- 
freshing luxuries  will  be  bought 
up  by  the  hard-working  seekers 
after '  sparklers.' 

The  next  is  evidently  cut  out  of 
a  Yankee  paper,  but  as  I  have  not 
seen  it  quoted  in  England,  I  give 
it  here,  hoping  that  though  it  is 
not  really .'  a  '  diamond  chip,'  its 
exquisite  humour  may'  be  its 
apology. 

'  Another  poor  girl  has  died  in  Virginia 
from  the  use  of  tobacco,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred.     She  was  an  orphan.' 

Looking  over  the  advertisements 
I  am  attracted  by  a  startling 
acrostic,  and  at  first  sight  I  am 
lost    in    amazement    at    finding 


poetic  talent  in  such  an  out-of-the 
way  place  as  the  little  digging 
camp  at  Hebron,  but  on  a  closer 
inspection  I  find  it  is  not  poetry,, 
and  I  do  not  imagine  it  can  be  so 
very  difficult  to  write  acrostics  in 
prow.  What  a  pity  St.  Valentine's 
day  has  passed!  I  might  have 
tried  one  myself — though  I  hardly 
imagine  it  would  be  so  effective 
on  the  feminine  susceptibilities 
as  a  combination  of  lace  paper, 
fiowers,  cupids,  and  humming, 
birds. 

However,  I  will  now  let  Mr- 
Hale  speak  for  himself,  which  he. 
seems  quite  capable  of  doing : 

'  H  ale's  Masonic  is  the  only  Hot«l   in- 

Hebron, 
A  11  Invalids  from  De  Beer's  rapidly  re>  . 

cover  there, 
L  eaving  him  with  the  utmost  reluctance ; 
£  very  one  receives  a  hearty  welcome, 
S  ome  can't  make  up  their  minds  to  leave 

at  all. 

M  any  declare  it  the  most  '<  Unique  Hos- 

telrie  "  on  the  Fields, 
A  nd  are  themselves  a  living  evidence  of 

benefits  derivable  there ; 
S  ome    People    say  the    accommodation 

isn't  ample, 

0  f  which   one  visit   there   proves  the- 

error; 
N  o  one  can  deny   the   purity  of   the* 
atmosphere, 

1  am  open,  as  Art  emus  Ward  says,   to 

«  Bet  on  it," 
C  an  any  one  say  fairer  than  that  ?' 

H  ales's  Masonic,  like  good  wine,  re- 
quires "  No  Bush," 

O  n  that  point  all  may  rely, 

T  he  best  of  it  is  terms  are  very  reasonable^ 

£  very  one  who  visits  it  express  them- 
selves pleased, 

L  et  no  one  delay  from  making  a  call.' 

Friend  Hale,  thy  eloquence  ex- 
ceeds thy  grammar.  But  no  mat- 
ter !  Diggers  will  be  quite  willing; 
to  dispense  with  grammar,  and 
even  to  allow  the  letter  H  to  be 
dropped  all  over  the  place  in 
their  presence,  if  they  can  only 
get  those  luxuries  which  I  believe 
are  procurable  at  Hebron,  viz.,. 
fresh  vegetables,  milk,  and,  above 
all,  clean  water. 
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Here  is  a  somewhat  character- 
istic adyertisement  of  a  well- 
known  Klip  Drift  house : — 

*  THE  CHEAPSIDE  LONDON  CASH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

BACK  AND  RAPHAEL. 

Have  always  on  hand  a  large  assort- 
oneat  of 

Merchandize  and  Fanct  Qoods. 

Which  are  offered  at 

Low  Prices. 

K.B.  All  kinds  of  Produce,  Diamonds, 
Wool,  Skins,  Feathers,  and  Cariosities, 
4>oaght  for  Cash  or  Barter.' 

Not  much  like  anything  in 
'  Gheapside^  London/  is  the  store 
in  question,  a  big,  low  building  of 
corrugated  iron,  overflowing  with 
a  fearfully  heterogeneous  abun- 
dance of  general  merchandise; 
standing  on  the  slope  of  a 
'diamondiferous'  hill,  with  wooden 
and  iron  houses  above  and  below 
it,  a  few  tents  in  the  distance, 
and  down  in  the  valley  the  big, 
clear  stream  of  the  Yaal,  fringed 
with  drooping  willows,  embanked 
with  bright  sparkling  gravel, 
where  more  than  half  naked 
Kafirs  are  'rocking  the  cradle,' 
And  their  masters,  the  white 
diggers,  sitting  somewhere  near, 
perchance  under  a  shady  tree, 
perchance  under  an  awning, 
anxiously  turning  over  and  in- 
specting the  constantly-replenished 
heap  on  the  sorting-table. 

A  case  of  petty  larceny  is  some- 
what humorously  described  in  the 
following  paragraph,  which  I  take 
from  the  'Diggers'  Gazette  and 
Commercial  Advertiser ' : — 

*  The  Effects  of  Christmas. — ^There  was 
a  large  consumption  of  "  Fiz  "  and  other 
fbeverages  on  Christmas  Day.  One  in- 
dividual, finding  that  the  means  at  his 
•command  did  not  exactly  represent  in 
cash  the  amount  he  conld  conveniently 
absorb,  quietly  helped  himself  to  the 
contents  of  the  till  of  the  Blue  Posts, 
Colesherg  Kopje.  Strange  to  say,  the 
proprietors  objected  to  their  Christmas- 
box  being  appropriated  thusly,  and  the 
suspected  pai-ty  will  probably  have  an 


opportunity  of  discovering  on  New  Year's 
Day  whether  her  Majesty  s  fare  is  worthy 
of  its  reputation.' 

Here  is  an  editorial  paragraph 
which  is  most  comic  in  its  pathos, 
and  most  pathetic  in  its  comi- 
cality:— 

'  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we 
bring  out  a  paper  at  all  this  week — not, 
as  some  may  suspect,  because  we  are 
overcome  by  Christmas  festivities,  but 
simply  because  editor,  printers,  and 
printer's  devil  are  all  more  or  less  down 
with  one  or  other  of  the  illnesses  that 
are  perambulating  these  camps.  A  man 
may  be  perfectly  well  in  i  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  may  be  floored 
on  the  broad  of  his  back,  gasping  like  a 
sick  turtle,  and  with  the  countenance  of 
a  dyspeptic  vulture.  Proofs  'become  a 
loathsome  object,  type  is  a  delusion  and 
a  snare,  and  sleep  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  gadding  about  to  purvey  news  for  that 
many-headed,  insatiable  monster,  the 
public.  At  the  same  time  we  trust  the 
public  has  enjoyed  its  Christmas  better 
than  the  fates  have  permitted  us  to  enjoy 
ours.* 

Poor  editor !  poor  printers ! 
and  poor  'devil!'  Truly  I  have 
had  my  share  of  those  same 
illnesses  —  if  fever,  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  and  opthalmia  are  worth 
speaking  of,  and  I  can  feel  for 
you.  And  I  hope  you  all '  pulled 
through' — you  have  got  cooler 
weather  again  now,  and  here  in 
London  we  have  got  it  rather 
too  cool  just  at  present. 

Here  is  a  very  mild  paragraph 
from  the  'Colesherg  Advertiser,' 
headed  'Diamond  Fields  Slang ' : — 

*  Last  week  we  noticed  in  one  of  the 
papers  published  at  the  Diggings  a 
paragraph  in  a  report  of  a  public  dinner, 
stating  that  on  the  toast  of  "  The  Ladies" 
being  proposed,  one  of  the  gents  (sic) 
present  proposed  "three  cheers  for  the 
off-coloured  ones,"  which  was  vociferously 
responded  to.  In  the  last  "Diamond 
News  "  to  hand  we  find  the  report  of  the 
discovery  of  the  corpse  of  a  human  being, 
under  such  circumstances  as  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  unfortunate  man  had 
met  with  foul  play.  He  is  described  as 
"  an  off-coloured  man,  a  native  of  Cape 
Town."  The  South  African  diamond- 
diggers  appear  to  be  setting  up  a  vocabu- 
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Uaj  of  their  •wn.  Anything  stolen  is 
sfanply  '*  jumped."  A  person  who  com- 
mences to  work,  drink,  eat,  or  to  per- 
form any  of  the  thovsand  and  one  acts 
of  every  day  life,  is  said  to  "  wire  in.** 
Any  thing  or  person  of  a  disagreeable 
nature  is  <*  bogie,"  as  a  bogie  male,  a 
bogie  black  fellow,  Ac,  and  any  thing  or 
person  not  of  a  fine  white  colour  or  com- 
plexion is  ^  off-coloured."  Our  acquaint- 
ance with  Diamond  Field  slang  is  at 
present  rather  limited,  but  a  diligent 
study  of  the  local  papers  will  doubtless 
extend  our  education  in  that  dopart- 
ment.' 

Beally,  most  innocent '  Golesberg 
AdTertiser,'  yonx  education  in  all 
departments  of  slang  wonld  sem 
to  haye  been  sadly  neglected. 
'  Where  were  yon  raised  T  oh 
greenest  and  mildest  of  editors, 
that  you  neyer  heard  the  en- 
couraging adjuration  to  'wire  in 
and  get  yonr  name  np/  with 
which  you  so  kindly  crodit  the 
diggers? 

While  on  the  subject  of  slang,  I 
notice  that  one  of  the  enterprising 
auctioneers  of  Gape  Town  heads 
his  adyertisement — 

'  Diamonds,  Diamonds  !  I ! ! 
Notice  to  the  Lucky  (Toons/ 

and  in  another  place  he  adyertises 
himself  as  'The  Ck>on  to  sell 
diamonds/  Truly  a  gay  and 
festiye  auctioneer  this,  from  whom 
we  should  expect  much  sparkle  of 
wit  and  flow  of  eloquence. 

The  juxtaposition  of  incon- 
gruous articles  in  the  following 
adyertisement  is  amusing  :^- 

<  THE  BLACK  HORSE. 

On  tale  at  low  rates,  to  dose  accownts. 

Cape  Brandy,  Wine,  Bottled  Porter, 
Champagne,  Plum  Puddings,  Strong  Wire 
Netting,  Manilla  Rope,  Tent  Line,  Blocks, 
Canras,  Tents,  Portable  Forge,  Anvil, 
Vice,  Steel  Picks,  and  a  rariety  of  other 
artides.' 

I  haye  b^ore  referred  to  the 


dropping  of  the  letter  H,  which, 
with  kindred  abuses  and  mispro* 
nunciations,  is  yery  preralent  in 
the  colony.  I  was  once  trayelling 
in  a  waggon  with  twelye  other 
passengers,  only  one  of  whom  eyer 
used  an  H  in  the  right  place. 
It  was  simply  excruciating.  Now 
I  haye  actually  caught  two  of- 
fenders misconducting  themselyes- 
in  this  way  in  large  type  adyer- 
tisements,  and  I  will  hold  them 
up  to  public  execration,  giying  the 
adyertisements  in  their  entirety, 
with  names  and  addresses,  lest 
I  should  be  suspected  of  inyention 
or  exaggeration. 

•Wanted 

A  GOOD  COOK. 

Liberal  Wages  will  be  given.    Apply  to 
Clarance,  New  Rush. 

AN  ANDY  BOY  wanted  also.' 

This  is  surely  some* descendant 
of  '  false,  fleeting,  perjured  Cla- 
rence!' A  man  who  wants  an 
andy  toy  cannot  be  expected  to 
know  how  to  spell  his  own  name. 
If  Samuel  Loyer  could  only  hayo 
sent  him  out '  Handy  Andy '  now, 
what  a  delightful  state  of  confusion 
would  poor  Clarance  haye  got 
into! 

Here  is  another  culprit,  and  a 
man  who  ought  to  know  better — 

*  Wanted  immediately, 

A  EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  MAN, 

to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Apply 
to  W.  Kllisser,  13,  Strand  Street.' 

Verily,  this  subject  is  too  pain- 
ful to  be  pursued  further,  or  I 
could  doubtless  multiply  instances. 
Well,  it  is  possible  to  haye  too> 
much  of  a  good  thing,  so  I  must 
refrain  now,  lest  I  giye  British 
readers  an  oyerdose  of  '  Diamond 
Chips.* 
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8PIBITUAIJSM— F8TCHIC  VORCE — ^HERMAXN  AT  THE  EGTFTTAK  HALL — ^KAFOLEOIT  ASD 
THE  FBOPHBTB— THE   WEATHER— OLI>-FASHIONED  DINNER  PARTIBB— BATniES — 

*VAII£* — ^THE     'VIBITINa   TAX* — *THE    OOMINa    K * — MSk.    CHARLES    READ£ 

AND  THE  'SHABC-SAliPLE  SWINDLE.' 


IT  is  quite  possible  that  the 
'Times'  was  haid  up  for 
some  moie  or  less  interesting 
subjects  to  pad  its  columns  with 
when  it  admitted,  and  for  a  brief 
period  encouraged,  the  correspon- 
dence on  Spiritualism;  but  it  is 
quite  as  likely,  if  gossip  has  any 
foundation  of  truth,  that  certain 
great  ones  had  recently  assisted  at 
sSances,  and  that  the  '  manifesta- 
tions'  had  been  of  a  more  than 
ordinarily  startling  character;  and 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  start 
the  question  again  in  the  leading 
journal,  in  the  expectation,  it 
might  be,  that  somebody  or  other 
had  by  this  time  soxmded  the 
depths — or  shallows— of  spiritua- 
Ueou^  and  could  give  to  the  world 
an  accurate  and  authentic  account 
of  the  discoTcry  of  the  imposture 
as  practised  by  the  leading  mediums 
— media  I  ought  to  say,  perhaps. 
The  subject  was  duly  mooted,  and 
the  usual  correspondence  was  in- 
serted, and  the  result  is  that  we 
are  aU  exactly  where  we  were 
before.  Those  of  us  who  don't 
belieye  are  certainly  imconyerted 
still ;  those  of  us  who  do  belieye 
are  more  fanatical  than  eyer ;  and 
those  who  suspend  their  judgment 
have  seen  no  sufficient  argument 
for  hanging  it  on  a  higher  or  a 
lower  peg  in  the  abode  of  reason. 

Now,  howeyer  incredulous  we 
may  be  as  to  the  supernatural 
powers  claimed  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Home, 
Mrs.  Guppy,  and  other  gifted 
beings,  we  should  be  carefol  how 
we  pooh-pooh  the  whole  thing, 
and  feel  nothing  but  indignation 
against  so-called  spiritualists,  and 
contempt  for  their  yictims.    We 


may  take  it  that,  as  a  matter 
of  &ct,  these  'manifestations' 
really  do  occur  in  some  manner  or 
other,  and  that  unaccountable 
transactions  take  place  in  the 
yicinity  of  a  medium.  Thus  we 
haye  had  an  accurate  narration  o( 
the  phenomenon  of  a  concertina 
giying  forth  certain  musical 
sounds,  and  defying  the  laws  of 
grayitation,  without  any  apparent 
human  and  mechanical  aid;  we 
haye  been  grayely  assured  that 
persons  haye,  beyond  all  manner 
of  doubt,  becoi  lifted  into  the  air 
by  no  visible  means,  and  have 
floated  about  in  space  with  all  the 
ease  and  gracefulness  of  a  balloon, 
and  then  we  are  told  that  if  we 
are  not  disposed  to  permit  these 
eccentricities  to  be  explained  by 
the  theory  of  spirit-power,  we 
may  account  for  them  by  belieyzng 
that  we  are  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  discovery  which 
we  are  to  call  Psychic  Force;  we 
are  to  be  of  opinion,  that  is,  that 
plain  mechanical  effects  may  be 
produced  by  an  invisible  and  in- 
tangible power  which  will  throw 
into  disuse  in  times  to  come  that 
which  we  were  taught  as  children 
to  call  the  principle  of  the  lever. 
I  have  no  intention  of  writing  an 
essay  upon  spiritualism,  but  as 
the  letters  in  the  'Times'  hare 
agitated  the  Talk  of  the  Town  to 
a  slight  extent,  I  think  I  may  as 
well  say  my  say,  quantum  vahai. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  have 
been  rather  struck  by  the  omissioii 
of  an  argument  which  one  natu- 
rally expected  to  see  employed  1^ 
the  disciples  of  Mr.  Home  or  the 
theorists  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Ber* 
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jeant  Cox,  and    that  is  the  in- 
fluonce    of    the    will    upon    the 
members  of   the  body.      In  all 
mechanical  oontriyances  some  pal- 
pable power  is  put  in  operation 
by  the  application  of  some  ex- 
ternal force.  The  driyer  of  the  re- 
posing looomotiye  moyes  a  handle, 
and  the  steam,  which  has  hitherto 
been  hissing  itself  away  into  the 
atmosphere,  is  turned  in  another 
direction,    and     its    compressed 
power  acts  upon  the  machinery 
which  compels  the  wheels  of  the 
engine    to    reyolye   and  proceed 
along  the  metals  with  such  force 
that  the  train  is  dragged  along 
and  whirled  away  with  increasing 
yelocity.    This  we  can  see  and 
comprehend.    But,  after  all,  it  is 
nothing  but  the  action  of  that 
immaterial  thing  called  will  that 
lifts  the    driyer's    hand    to    the 
substance    he    must    touch    and 
moye  before  the  powers  of  the 
engine  can  be  brought  into  play. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  absolutely  un- 
known and  undisooyerable  power 
that  puts  a  man's  legs  into  motion 
when  he  wishes  to  take  a  walk. 
This  may  fairly  be  called  psychic 
force,  and  experience  teaches  us 
that  it  exists  under  all  conditions 
of  animal  life.    Even  a  jelly-fish 
can  make  its  way  against  a  strong 
tide,  and  an  oyster  can  close  its 
shell  with  extraordinary  muscular 
power;  and  so  Seijeaat  Cox  m&j 
fairly  argue  that    psychic    force 
may,    tmder    certain    conditions 
which  remain  to  be  discoyered, 
haye  a  powerful  influence    oyer 
substances  to  which  it  is  entirely 
external.  Thus  Mr.  Home's  fingers 
may  agitate  the  keys  of  the  con^ 
certina,    although    there    is    no 
actual  or  yisible  contact  between 
them.    So,  again,  science  explains 
the  compass  by  telling  us  of  the 
power  of  attraction,  which,  like 
grayitation,  is  an  inyisible   and 
intangible  power — some  kind  of 
psychic  Corce  again.    Eyery  child 


is  familiar  with  the  phenomenon 
of  the  needle  and  the  loadstone; 
why,  then,  should  not  some  per- 
sons exist  who  possess  a  similar 
force,  and  who  can  influence 
substances  without  actually  touch- 
ing them? 

The  reply  undoubtedly  is  that 
experience  teaches  that  the  will  is 
a  property  of  eyen  the  lowest 
forms  of  animal  life,  and  though 
we  can  no  more  exphun  it  than 
we  can  draw  the  shape  of  the 
intellect  or  soul,  yet  we  are  abun- 
dantly aware  that  it  only  exists  as 
an  exterior  force  so  long  as  certain 
known  and  obyious  substantial 
conditions  are  complied  with. 
The  animal  dies;  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  will  dies  too: 
the  will  is  powerless  if  the  fnno- 
tions  of  life  are  worn  out,  or 
wholly  disarranged  by  accident 
If  an  animal  is  depriyed  of 
nourishment  or  oxygen  gas,  the 
will  is  gone.  The  will,  then, 
must  act  through  and  by  means  of 
those  external  substances  in  which 
it  was  originally  enshrined.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  the  concertina,  we 
are  asked  to  belieye  that  Mr. 
Home's  will  acted  upon  the  keys 
wholly  irrespectiye  of  any  external 
physical  conditions;  an  unseen 
power  emanated  from  him  and 
forced  the  instrument  to  giye  forth 
certain  melodies,  and  more,  the 
instrument  was  so  influenced  that 
it  too  escaped  from  its  own 
conditions,  defied  the  laws  of 
grayitation,  and  appeared  to  be 
suspended  in  the  air. 

To  Serjeant  Cox,  Mr.  Crookes, 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Dialec- 
tical Society  generally,  we  can 
only  reply  that  we  are  much 
obliged  to  them  for  the  trouble 
they  haye  taken  in  this  matter, 
but  we  feel  bound  to  hesitate 
before  we  adopt  eyen  a  shadow  of 
the  conclusions  at  which  they 
haye,  no  doubt  reluctantly,  arriyed. 
We  by  no  means  desire  to  meet 
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them  with  the  simple  assertion 
that  the  thing  cannot  be ;  that 
would  be  a  most  nnphilosophic 
and  ansatisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  We  may  willingly  ad- 
mit that  there  are  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  than  we  have 
dreamt  of,  without  depriving  our- 
selves of  Ijhe  right  to  demand 
evidence  of  a  far  more  convincing 
character.  If  psychic  force  can 
act  upon  the  keys  of  a  concertina, 
it  can  equally  act  upon  the 
polished  handle  which  the  engine- 
driver  moves  before  the  locomotive 
is  put  in  motion ;  or  it  can  com- 
pel the  great  organ  in  the  Albert 
Hall  to  play '  God  save  the  Queen.' 
It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that, 
if  it  indeed  exists,  it  cannot  be 
brought  to  some  such  plain  prac- 
tical test  as  this.  Mr.  Home  tells 
us,  no  doubt,  that  the  exercise  of 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  involuntary 
on  his  part,  but  surely  we  may 
ask  him  to  see  what  he  can  do 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  in 
starting  the  Limited  Mail,  or 
playing  the  first  violin  in  the 
orchestra  at  Covent  Grarden. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether 
spirits  are  or  are  not  concerned 
with  the  origin  of  tHe  'manifes- 
tations' we  have  read  of  in  the 
'Times,'  and  heard  of  in  social 
conversation.  A  Purgatorial  fire 
is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  contem- 
plate; still  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  it  is  not  prefer- 
able to  a  state  in  which  one  would 
be  liable  to  be  compelled  to  spend 
one's  time  in  waiting  upon  prosy 
mediums,  or  in  wafting  Mr.  Home 
to  the  ceiling,  or  transporting 
stout  persons  of  the  Guppy  build 
across  the  metropolis.  Beally, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  welcome 
annihilation,  if  there  was  no  other 
alternative  than  this  slavish  and 
degraded  occupation  in  the  future 
life.  It  is  the  fashion  in  certain 
circles    to    criticise    Christianity 


with  considerable  freedom  now-a- 
days,  but,  at  all  events,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  religion  of  the 
Gospels  takes  a  higher  and  nobler 
view  of  the  prospects  of  mankind 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  so-called  spiritualists. 

And  now  one  word  to  those 
who  have  been  convinced  by  what 
they  have  seen  of  the  marvels  of 
'  spiritualism.'  I  would  ask  such 
people  if  they  have  ever  paid  any 
attention  whatever  to  the  feats  of 
legerdemain?  I  would  entreat 
them  to  consider  seriously  whether 
Hermann  at  the  Egyptian  Hall 
does  not  perform  acts  in  com- 
parison with  which  mere  table- 
rapping,  and  chair-lifting,  are 
simply  clumsy  conjuring  ?  Those 
who  remember  the  apparently  ex- 
traordinary marvels  worked  by 
such  artists  as  Houdin  and  Bobin 
see  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  in 
the  tricks  of  the  spiritual  lyceum. 
And  those  who  have  chosen  to 
pay  money  in  order  to  be  initiated 
into  the  conjuror's  mysteries,  are 
only  astonished  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  hitherto  most  astounding 
performances.  And  it  is  curious 
how  few  people  have  the  faculty 
of  keen  observation,  or  possess  the 
power  of  eliminating  details,  in 
witnessing  the  startling  wonders 
of  the  professional  magician.  How 
many  persons  in  an  ordinary 
audience  can  accurately  relate  the 
successive  operations  in  the  per- 
formances of  tricks  which  depend 
upon  a  mechanical  contrivance 
and  sleight  of  hand  ?  Every  con- 
juror is  ready  to  tell  us  that  his 
success  in  mystifying  his  audience 
depends  to  a  very  great  extent 
upon  his  power  of  diverting  their 
attention,  and  misleading  their 
faculties  of  observation.  There 
are  certain  tricks  with  a  pack  of 
cards  which  are  merely  the  result 
of  certain  mathenuttical  combina- 
tions, marvellous  to  behold,  but 
ludicrously  simple  when  explained. 
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Tou  ma^  tie  two  handkerchiefis 
together^ with  as  many  knots  as 
yon  please,  but  with  a  *  hej,  presto, 
part!'  I  can  separate  them  in  an 
instant.  Ton  will  think  this  a 
most  extraordinary  and  incompre- 
hensible thing,  but  I  do  not; 
neither  will  you  when  I  show  yon 
the  simple  secret.  This  being  so, 
and  being,  further,  of  a  strong 
belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
have  found  some/  better  home  than 
in  a  drawing-room  chair  or  dining- 
room  table,  I  prefer  to  state  my 
firm  conriction  that  'spiritualists' 
are  merely  conjurors,  and  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  they  haye 
not  the  honesty  to  say  so. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  emperor 
of  the  French  was  claimed  as  a 
disciple  by  some  of  the  bolder  of 
the  spiritualists.  It  is  possible 
that  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  mind, 
his  morbid  desire  to  resemble  his 
uncle,  his  supposed  belief  in  de- 
stiny, may  give  some  conntenanoe 
to  the  gossip  which  asserted  his 
patronage  of  medituns ;  but,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  we  may  not  be 
far  wrong  in  suspecting  that  the 
mediums  were  not  much  more 
trustworthy  than  the  English 
clergymen  who  dabble  in  prophecy 
and  accurately  discovered  in  Na- 
poleon m.  the  Wilful  King  allu- 
ded to  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  A 
pamphlet  lies  before  me  now,  en- 
titled the  '  Future  Career  of  Napo- 
leon, of  the  coming  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Napoleonic  Empire, 
with  prophetic  expositions  by 
Thirty  Clergymen.'  The  disap- 
pointment of  these  reverend  gentle- 
men must  have  been  great  indeed 
when  Napoleon  died  peaceably  at 
Chiselhurst,  when  they  had  so 
confidently  anticipated  his  'Ulti- 
mate Fall  at  Messiah's  Advent  at 
Armageddon.'  Into  the  scriptural 
exegesis  of  these  well-meaning 
but  idiotic  persons  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  entering ;  I  merely  wish 
to  show  that  if  eduiatted  gentlemen 


can  talk  such  supreme  nonsense  as 
is  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  this 
sensational  production,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  moderate  our  sense  of 
wonder  at  the  triumphs  of  spiritu- 
alism. The  editor  of  the  pamphlet 
actually  had  the  audacity  to  write 
these  words:  'The  imperial  re- 
storation of  Napoleon  m.  from 
his  present  retirement  at  Chisel- 
hurst is  absolutely  certain.'  It  is 
with  minds  like  this  that  the 
disciples  of  the  latent  religionism 
are  constituted,  and  we  may 
charitably  say  that  they  deserve 
our  pity  rather  than  our  contempt. 
Such  persons  complain  that 
thoughtful  and  scientific  men 
treat  them  with  supreme  indiffer- 
ence; let  them  be  satisfied  with 
the  reflection  that  our  lunatic 
asylums  are  sufficiently  full,  and 
that  there  is,  as  yet,  a  popular 
desire  to  leave  them  their  liberty, 
as  we  have  too  great  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  common  sense  to 
think  that  they  are  likely  to 
become  injurious  to  society. 

Mutual  interrogation  as  to  where 
we  have  been  and  what  we  have 
been  doing  this  winter  is  of 
rather  frequent  occurrence,  now 
that  we  are  all  meeting  again  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season. 
The  weather  has  been  good  enough 
to  be  more  than  usually  entertain- 
ing as  a  subject  of  conversation. 
We  have  all  felt  that  we  have 
really  had  something  to  say  about 
it  this  time  at  all  events ;  either  as 
agriculturists  or  valetudinarians, 
or  as  some  of  those  people  who 
are  perpetually  writing  to  the 
'  Times '  about  the  inches  of  rain 
that  have  fallen,  or  the  queer 
things  that  have  occurred  in  the 
atmosphere  during  the  "past  week, 
we  have  all  felt — or  appeared  to 
have  felt — ^a  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  the  state  of  the  ba- 
rometer. And,  as  if  in  order  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  all  of  a 
sudden,  recommended  his  clergy 
to  pray  for  fair  weather,  and  in- 
stantly drew  down  upon  his  gra- 
cious head  the  scientific  wrath  of 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton.  The  happy 
'Times'  oyerflowed  with  faii> 
weather  correspondence  as  if  in 
emulation  of  its  neighbouring 
Thames,  and,  at  last,  the  people 
who  declared  that  the  springs 
were  still  very  low,  seemed  in- 
clined to  tell  the  Archbishop  that 
if  he  did  not  take  care  what  he  was 
about  they  would  pray  for  more 
wet,  and  that  their  prayers  were 
just  as  good  as  his.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  majority  were,  per- 
haps, on  the  side  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, as  they  felt  themselves 
unable  to  share  in  Mr.  Denton's 
depressing  joys ;  but  still  congre- 
gations in  churches  where  prayers 
for  fine  weather  were  offered  must 
haye  felt  rather  puzzled  as  to  the 
amount  of  ferrour  they  ought  to 
put  into  their  amens.  I  would  not 
haye  it  thought  for  a  moment 
that  I  would^dream  of  scoffing  at 
the  notion  of  praying  for  a  change 
of  weather,  but  still  I  would  yen- 
ture  to  suggest  that  before  such 
applications  are  made  to  the  Al- 
mighty, it  should  be  generally 
xecognised  that  the  falling  rain 
had  become  indeed  a  'plague,' 
and  that  if  it  were  not  speedily 
stayed,  the  earth  would  not  '  giye 
forth  its  fruits  in  due  season.' 

But  we  haye  been  discussing 
many  other  social  topics  since  our 
return  to  town,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  we  have  been  led  to  talk 
of  country  dinner  parties.  We 
haye  wondered  why  many  of  the 
banquets  we  haye  assisted  at 
should  still  be  fashioned  after 
ancient  but  uncomfortable  pre- 
cedents. As  a  guest,  it  was  of 
course  impossible  to  make  the 
query,  but,  as  chronicling  the 
Talk  of  the  Town,  I  beg  to  ask 


my  excellent  hosts  why  they  per- 
mit their  servants  to  place  the 
soup  and  fish  together  upon  the 
table  before  their  guests  sit  down, 
and  whether  it  has  never  occurred 
to  them  that,  in  consequence  of 
such  a  process,  the  fish  must  get 
lukewarm  before  it  is  devoured? 
I  would  further  hint  that,  in 
these  inventive  days,  there  are 
other  alternatives  tlum  saddle  of 
mutton  and  boiled  chickens  and 
tongue,  and  that,  anyhow,  one 
dish  should  follow  the  other,  and 
not  be  so  persistently  simul- 
taneous. I  may  like  mutton  and 
I  may  like  chicken,  but  why  force 
them  upon  my  notice  at  the  same 
time  ?  Give  me  one  first  and  the 
other  afterwards,  and  then  I  shall 
feel  that  you  are  endeavouring  to 
do  justice  to  your  cook  and  to 
myself;  but  if  your  footman  says 
to  me,  '  Mutton  or  chicken,  sir  ?' 
you  oblige  me  to  decide  hastily, 
and  you  don't  give  your  cook  a 
chance  of  distinguishing  herself. 
But  what  I  object  to  more  than 
anything  else,  is- the  abominable 
habit  of  carving  upon  the  table. 
Hungry  as  I  may  be,  I  am  not 
such  a  barbarian  or  glutton  that 
I  gloat  over  the  aspect  of  the 
roasted  limbs  a  slice  of  which  I 
am  going  to  devour.  I  take  no 
morbid  pleasure  in  gazing  at  the 
headless  trunk  of  a  fowl,  the  wing 
of  which  I  might  consider  as  a 
delicate  morsel.  On  the  contrary, 
my  appetite  may  be  taken  away 
by  the  reflection  that  not  long 
ago  that  limb  was  coursing  free 
among  the  green  pastures,  or  that 
fowl  was  rejoicing  in  the  innocent 
pastime  of  laying  0ggs.  Again, 
should  it  be  my  proud  lot  to  con- 
duct the  hostess  to  the  dining- 
room,  I  am  expected  to  play  a 
menial  jyart  in  carving  for  my 
fellow  guests.  Should  there  be 
many  of  us,  the  thing  is  worse 
than  a  social  obligation,  it  be- 
comes an  intolerable  bore.    C!on- 
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Teraation  is  rendered  almoet  im- 
possible, and  the  desires  of  the 
palate  are  mischieToasly  quenched. 
The  neat  distribution  of  a  turkey 
may  be  interesting,  anatomically 
considered,  but  it  is  unspeakably 
disgusting  when  one  has  to  per- 
form it  at  a  dinner  party.  Beally, 
it  is  almost  an  insult  to  a  man  to 
ask  him  to  dinner,  and  then  to 
require  him  to  spend  his  time  in 
carving  for  a  ravenous  multitude. 
Why  should  he  not  be  asked  at 
once  to  change  their  plates  ?  The 
English  are  proverbially  slow  in 
acquiring  the  art  of  dining,  but 
we  are  scarcely  likely  to  improve 
so  long  as  we  allow  the  enormi- 
ties I  have  alluded  to  to  exist. 

One  other  complaint  I  have  to 
make  about  country  dinner  par- 
ties. Why  on  earth  are  the  gen- 
tlemen detained  in  the  dining- 
room  for  some  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  after  the  ladies  have 
ieft?  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  custom  which 
still  lingers  as  to  the  temporary 
separation  of  the  sexes  at  dessert 
time  is  one  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance. 

Anything  more  barbarous  or 
unchivalrous  than  this  woful  Eng- 
lish habit  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive. The  post-prandial  con- 
sumption of  port  has  entered  into 
the  realms  of  history,  soon,  let  us 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  our  ances- 
tors, to  be  regarded  as  a  domestic 
myth ;  and  the  two-bottle  man  is 
only  fit  for  a  place  in  the  restau- 
rant of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Gentlemen,  now-a-days, 
take  their  wine  with  their  dinner, 
and  most  of  us  feel  that  the  tedi- 
xms  session  of  males  after  the  de- 
jmrture  of  the  ladies  has  become 
a  downright  bore,  and  is,  when 
rightly  considered,  a  decided  cor- 
ruption of  good  manners.  And  if, 
out  of  reverence  for  the  '  good  old 
times' — in  which  no  reasonable 
modem  being  could  possibly  desire 


to  live — ^we  still  perpetuate  an 
ancient  fashion,  surely  ten  minutes 
is  quite  sufficient  for  the  super- 
fluous consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  Social  progress  will  be  slow 
indeed,  if  within  the  next  decade 
we  have  not  entirely  emancipated 
ourselves  from  the  yoke  of  a  de- 
grading habit 

While  on  the  subject  of  country 
customs,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  as  to  baitites.     These 
slaughterous    periods    have  been 
fruitful  in  furnishing  matter  for 
the   eloquent  discourse  of  ready 
writers  in  the  daily  press;   and 
professional   sportsmen  have  de- 
claimed   against    them.      These 
latter  individuals  have,  no  doubt, 
a  great  deal  to  say  from  their 
point  of  view.    The  man  who  goes 
out  shooting  from  true  love  of 
sport,  and  likes  to  work  for  his 
game,  feels  that  a  succession  of 
'  warm  comers '  palls  after  a  time, 
and  begins  to  understand  what 
the  dulled  sensations  of  a  butcher 
.must  usually  be.     But  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  battue  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  our  present  ridicu- 
lous system  of  game  laws.    The 
owner  of  large  coverts,  after  hav- 
ing gone  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
pense in  rearing  pheasants,  knows 
very  well  that  imless  he  and  his 
friends  shoot  them  all  as  soon  as 
practicable,  they   will  be  stolen 
from  him;    that  is   to  cay,  the 
poachers — the    idlest    and    most 
determined  rascals  that  our  happy 
country  can  boast  of — ^will  clear 
the  woods  and  sell  the  purloined 
game    to    dealers.      This   is    no 
question  of  difference  of  opinion 
between     landlord    and     tenant. 
Tenant  farmers  do  not  poach ;  they 
are    frequently  invited   by  their 
landlords  to  join  the  shoot,  and 
most   thoroughly  they    enjoy  it. 
The  existing  game  laws  are  all  in 
favour  of  the  ruffianly  vagabonds 
who  are  too  idle  to  earn  money 
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by  honest  employment^  and  they 
expose  the  gamekeepers  to  the 
most  bmtal  treatment^  and  per- 
mit them  to  do  their  duty  to 
their  masters  at  their  peril.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  game 
is  an  extremely  yaluable  article 
of  consumption  in  the  market; 
then  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  shonld  it  not  be  adequately 
protected?  If  a  hare  is  worth 
five  and  sixx)ence,  surely  the  theft 
of  one  ought  to  be  punished  as 
severely  as  the  theft  of  a  fowl 
worth,  perhaps,  three  shillings. 
If  a  man  breaks  into  my  house 
and  steals  a  tea-spoon  of  the  value 
of  eighteenpence,  he  is  not  un- 
likely to  get  seven  years  of  penal 
servitude;  but  if  the  same  man 
has  another  turn  of  mind,  and 
merely  trespasses  on  my  land,  and 
robs  me  one  way  and  another  of 
what  has  cost  me  fifty  pounds,  he 
is  let  off  with  a  trifling  pecuniary 
fine,  or,  at  the  worst,  gets  three 
months'  imprisonment.  The  game 
laws,  in  their  present  shape,  are 
simply  a  premium  upon  dis- 
honesty. And  BO  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  preservers  of  game 
are  compelled,  reluctantly  in  many 
cases,  to  resort  to  the  system  of 
the  battue,  which,  I  am  more  than 
ready  to  admit,  is  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  the  true  sportsman. 

There  is  just  one  other  point 
connected  with  country  life  that 
I  should  like  briefly  to  touch  upon, 
and  that  is  'tipping'  servants. 
We  have  not  unfrequently  been 
favoured  with  correspondence  in 
the  '  Times '  denouncing  the  cus- 
tom as  abominable  and  utterly  in- 
defensible. I  am  compelled  to 
say  that  I  cannot  share  in  these 
denunciations ;  and  though  I  have 
heard  the  question  discussed  with 
more  or  less  acrimony  during  the 
past  winter,  I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  change  my  convictions.  Do- 
mestic service  is  by  no  means  a 


royal  road  to  wealth,  and  I  own 
to  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the 
man  who  is  perpetually  declaim- 
ing against  the  system  of  'tip- 
ping,' that  is  denouncing  as  im- 
moral and  intolerable  conduct  th& 
practice  of  giving  trifling  gratui- 
ties to  our  friends'  servants,  when 
we  have  put  them  to  a  certain 
amount  of  extra  trouble  in  our 
capacity  as  guests.  Some  people- 
absolutely  call  it  an  unwarrant- 
able social  tax,  and  protest  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  stay  int 
country  houses  because  the  tipa 
to  the  servants  amount  to  such 
an  overwhelming  sum !  It  need» 
but  a  very  little  reflection  to  see 
what  a  gross  exaggeration  this  is ; 
for  surely  the  individual  who  gets 
boarded  and  lodged  for  a  week 
gratis  need  not  grudge  five  shil- 
lings to  the  footman  who  has. 
carefully  attended  to  his  smaller 
wants.  People  who  live  upon 
their  friends  may  perhaps  com- 
plain, or  behave  like  the  great 
Soapey  Sponge,  and  do  ever}'- 
thing  in  the  meanest  possible 
manner;  but  such  characters  are 
the  parasites  of  society,  and  com- 
mand no  sympathy.  So,  too,  with 
the  vexed  question  of  feeing  rail- 
way porters.  No  doubt  these 
men  are  paid  to  perform  certain 
duties,  and  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect any  further  compensation  for 
their  trouble,  but,  assuredly,  there 
are  crises  at  railway  stations  when 
a  sixpence  is  well  deserved;  and 
assiduity,  civility,  and  atteoition 
ought  certainly  to  be  occasionally 
encouraged.  There  is,  however, 
one  extortion  familiarly  practised 
which  ought  to  be  highly  repro- 
bated and  repudiated,  and  that  is 
the  common  charge  in  an  hotel 
bill  for  attendance.  Not  content 
with  the  exorbitant  prices  the 
British  hotel-keeper  usually  de- 
mands, he  positively  compels  his 
visitors  to  indemnify  him  two  or 
three  times  over  for  his  servants 
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wages.  L6t  US  get  rid  of  this 
iniquity  before  we  concern  ouiv 
selyes  about  ftat  smaller  anxie- 
ties. 

Not  long  ago  'Vanity  Fair'  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  a  more  than 
usual  amount  of  social  attention 
by  an  amusing  article  upon  the 
'YiedtiBg  Tax.*     The  conclusion 
at    which    the    writer   evidently 
desired  his  r»ftders  to  arrive  was 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  certain  social  laws, 
with  a  view  either  to  their  entire 
repeal,    or    a    very    considerable 
modification  of  them.     What  is 
the  use,  it  is  argued,  of  keeping 
up  this  fiarce  of  '  calling,'  which 
bores    both  the  caller    and    the 
callee  to  an  extent  which  is  get- 
ting absolutely  intolerable  ?    Why 
should   we    not    candidly    make 
mutual  confessions  of  weakness, 
and    publicly    declare    what    we 
have  long  privately  admitted,  viz., 
that  the  existing  system  of  after- 
noon visiting  and  card-dropping 
is  a  nuisance  which  we  are  all 
thoroughly  tired  of,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  being  a  miserable  sham? 
The  answer  is,  I  suppose,  that  on 
the  whole  the  system  is  useful  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  that  as  yet 
we  are  not  prepared  with  a  sub- 
stitute:   and,  as  to  its  being  a 
sham,    why,    there    is,    perhaps, 
more  to  be  said  in  its  favour  than 
on  behalf  of  many  other  shams; 
and  when  a  sham  is  universally 
acknowledged    and   deceives    no- 
body, it    can  do  no  harm,  and 
therefore    cannot    be    considered 
as  immoral.    As  to  substitutes,  it 
is  suggested  that  if  Lady  Fashion 
announces  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season  that  she  will  be 
happy  to  see  her  friends  at  five 
o'clock    tea    every    Monday,   the 
Countess  of  Candour  every  Tues- 
day, Mrs.  Sneerwell  every  Wednes- 
day, and    so    on,  attendances  or 
cards  at  these  Souchong  sSances 
would  fulfil  all  the  requirements 


of  society.  But  it  does  not  re- 
quire much  reflection  to  see  that 
the  remedy  bids  fair  to  be  worse 
than  the  disease.  Positive  per- 
sonal attendance  would  become 
absolutely  necessary.  The  con- 
sumption of  hot  liquid  would  in 
many  cases  interfere  seriously  with 
the  digestive  arrangements  for  din- 
ner: clubbites  would  be  dragged 
into  visitations  from  which  they 
are  now  free,  and,  indeed,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  spend  the 
hour  now  devoted  to  evening 
X)apers  and  reading-room  con- 
versation in  a  watery  talk  which 
would  inevitably  dilute  that  social 
exchange  of  ideas  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  for  the  dinner-table. 
Indeed,  five  o'clock  tea  anticipates 
the  prandial  and  post-prandial 
epoch.  The  hour  and  the  man 
are  not  ripe  for  each  other.  The 
existing  practice  of  calling  is 
merely  the  knot  upon  the  hand- 
kerchief which  satisfies  the  me- 
mory as  to  something  that  ought 
to  be  done ;  it  is  a  general  social 
reminder,  and  nothing  more  or 
less;  and  the  great  argument  in 
its  favour  is  that  on  the  whole 
it  answers  the  purpose  for  which 
it  gradually  grew  into  existence, 
and,  like  most  customs,  ought  not 
to  be  lightly  set  aside.  At  pre- 
sent we  can  call,  and  generally 
find  each  other  not '  at  home ;'  we 
all  perform  our  social  duties,  and 
are  quite  satisfied ;  but  if  we  were 
obliged  to  present  ourselves  at 
five  o'clock  teas  at  least  six  days 
in  the  week,  reserving  the  seventh 
for  our  receptions  at  home,  surely 
we  should  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  in  adopting  the  proi)08ed 
system  we  should  be  what  is  vul- 
garly termed  *out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire.' 

There  are  certain  individuals  in 
the  world  the  purpose  of  whose 
existence  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand.     We  wonder    as    to    the 
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object  for  which  they  were  cre- 
ated, and  why  FroYidence  did  not 
place  them  in  spheres  in  which 
they  might  have  had  a  chance  of 
distingnishing  themselves ;  in  abo- 
riginal societies,  for  instance, 
where  idiots  are  treated  with  ex- 
traordinary reverence.  Nobody  can 
have    glanced    at    a    publication 

called  '  The  Coming  K /  and 

further  styled,  for  some  incom- 
prehensible reason,  a  'Christ- 
mas Annual,'  without  wondering 
what  the  writer  had  got  in  his 
head  instead  of  brains.  But  our 
amazement  is  increased  at  being 
assured  that  this  publication  is 
actually  in  considerable  demand, 
and  that  the  remaining  copies 
fetch  a  price  far  above  that  which 
was  originally  marked  upon  the 
gaudy  cover.  We  can  only  feel 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that 
'one    fool  makes    many.'      'The 

Coming  K '  consists  of  stupid 

parodies  upon  the  '  Idylls  of  the 
King,'  exhibiting  the  grossest  bad 
taste  and  the  blankest  of  blank 
verse,  and  teems  with  vulgarity 
which  we  should  have  expected 
that  the  publishers  would  have 
shrunk  from  giving  to  the  world. 
One  of  the  most  touching  and 
graceful  compositions  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  Tennyson's  'Dedi- 
cation of  the  Idylls  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Prince  Consort,'  is  bur- 
lesqued in  a  manner  that  can 
only  make  us  sigh  over  the  depths 
to  which  literature — if  such  stuff 
deserves  the  name — can  fall.  Even 
'  Guinevere '  cannot  escape  the 
polluting  touch  of  the  disgraceful 

author  of  'The  Coming  K .' 

Parodies  are  only  tolerable  when 
they  are  the  work  of  consunmiate 
wit;  and  of  even  the  faintest 
shadow  of  borrowed  humour  this 
writer  is  wholly  destitute.  From 
first  to  last  there  is  not  one  soli- 
tary line  to  redeem  the  dull  gross- 
ness  of  fifty  small  print  pages. 
We  may  put  the  whole  publica- 


tion on  a  par  with  the  mock  '  lita- 
nies'  sung  by  the  abandoned 
ruffians  at  Hyde  Park  'demon- 
strations ;'  and  even  then  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  are  not  unjust 
to  the  '  litanies ;'  for  the  author 
has  evidently  read  Mr.  Tennyson's 
works,  which  probably  the  au- 
thors of  the  'litanies'  have  not. 
Whoever  the  compiler  of  this  scur- 
rilous trash  may  be — and  gossip 
says  that  he  is  a  man  old  enough 
to  know  better — Fbeb  Lance 
takes  leave  of  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing observations :  '  Sir,  you 
are  the  kind  of  thing  that  I 
thoroughly  despise ;  you  are  dull, 
and  you  are  nasty.  If  contact 
with  you  would  not  soil  my  boots, 
I  should  like  to  kick  you.  As  it 
is,  I  most  heartily  commend  you 
to  the  contempt  of  honest  men. 
And  I  sincerely  trust  that  I  have 
seen  the  last  of  you.' 

Not  an  hour  too  soon  came  Mr. 
Charles  Beade's  Letter  to  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  published  in  '  Once 
a  Week '  for  January  25th,  on  the 
'Sham-Sample  Swindle.'  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  'AthensBum' 
stated  that  he  had  discovered 
that  Mr.  Beade's  well«known  story 
in  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
'  Graphic '  was  nothing  but  a  plagi- 
arism from  Swift ;  and  Mr.  Beade, 
with  that  vigorous  energy  that 
distinguishes  all  his  writi]S|;s,  at 
once  nails  the  criticaster's  ears  to 
the  wall,  as  he  promised  he  would 
treat  somebody  in  'Never  too  Late 
to  Mend.'  A  great  man  once 
described  the  professional  critics 
of  his  day  as  the  brushers  of  noble- 
men's clothes;  but  their  modem 
descendants  may  often  be  more 
fitly  termed  the  detractors  of  ge- 
nius. Nothing  seems  to  please 
a  newspaper  critic  more  than  if 
he  chance  to  discover  the  source 
from  which  the  story  he  is  review- 
ing naturally  flows.  His  one  canon 
appears    to  be  that  mind  must 
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neTcr  draw  from  mind,  but  in- 
TentioQ — in  his  sense  of  the  word 
— ie  the  sole  glory  of  the  writer 
of  fictJon.  Any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  read  the  lucnbra- 
tioDB  of  dramatic  critics  will  have 
ohserred  how  invariably  these 
gentlemen  remark  that  the  play 
they  are  hononring  by  their  notice 
is  '  obTioiialy  founded  on '  such 
and  such  a  French  play,  or  '  re- 
minds them  Btrongly  of  the  inci- 
dents' in  GDch  and  such  a  novel, 
or  complain  that  the  dramatist 
has  not  given  them  Bomething 
entirely  new  and  wholly  unconven- 
tional, aa  if  new  conditions  of  hu- 


man life  could  be  perpetually  origi- 
nated by  the  playwright.  And 
if  the  contemptuously  -  treated 
author  tnimB  publicly  upon  them, 
and  gives  them  in  their  turn  good 
reason  to  feel  uncommonly  small, 
their  invariable  reply  is  that  a 
man  has  no  right  to  criticise  his 
critics  I  The  more  the  Sham- 
Sample  Swindle  is  exposed  the 
better  it  will  be  for  tiie  public, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  for  the  cen- 
sors too;  for  it  will  t«ach  these 
latter  gentlemen  to  be  more  cau- 
tious, and  restore  our  faith  in 
their  probity,  their  usefulness,  and 
their  abilities. 

Free  Lance. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


•pOSA  feU  iU  with  grief  at  the 
JX  hotel,  and.  could  not  moye  for 
some  days;  but,  the  moment  she 
was  strong  enough,  she  insisted 
op  leading  Plymouth : .  like  «dl 
wounded  things,-  she  must  drag 
herself  home. 

But  what  a  home  I  How  empty 
it  struck,  and  she  heart-sick  and 
desolate.  Now  all  the  familiar 
places  wore  a  new  aspect:  the 
little  yard,  where  he  had  so  walked 
and  waited,  became  a  temple  to 
her,  and  she  came  out  and  sat  in 
it,  and  now  first  felt  to  the  full 
how  much  he  had  suffered  there — 
with  what  fortitude.  She  crept 
about  the  house,  and  kissed  the 
chair  he  had  sat  in,  and  every 
tnuoh  used  place  and  thing  of  the 
departed. 

Her  shallow  nature  deepened 
and  deepened  under. this  bereave- 
ment, of  which,  she  said  to  herself, 
with  a  shudder,  she  was  the  cause. 
And  this  is  the  course  of  nature ; 
there  is  nothing  like  suffering  to 
enlighten  the  giddy  brain,  widen 
the  narrow  mind,  improve  the 
trivial  heart. 

As  her  regrets  were  tender  and 
deep,  so  her  vows  of  repentance 
were  sincere.    Oh,  what  a  ^e 
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she  .would  make  when* he  game 
back!  how  thoughtful!  how  pru- 
dent !  how  loyal !  and  never  have 
a  secret.  She  who  had  onpe  said, 
'  What  is  the  use  of  your  writing? 
nobody  •  will  publish  it,', .  no.w- 
collected  and  perused  every  written: 
scrap.  With  simple  affection,  ^he. 
even  locked  up  his  very .  wafste-. 
paper  basket,  full  of  fragmenjks .  het 
had  torn,  or  useless  papers,  he  had. 
thrown  there,  rbefore  he  w:ent  to; 
Plymouth.  •' 

In. the  drawer. of  his . writing-: 
table  she  found  his  diary. .  It  .was. 
a  thick  quarto : .  it  b^an  ^with. 
their  marriage,  and  ended^with' 
his  leaving  home — for  thcjp  he 
took  another  volume.  Tlus;:diary 
became  her  .Bible;  she  studied  it 
daily,  till  her  tears  hid  his  iines. 
The*  entries  were  very  miscel- 
laneous, v^ry  exact ;  it  was  a 
map  of  .their  married  life.  But 
what  she -studied  most  was  his 
observations  on  her  own  character, 
so  scientific,  yet  so  kindly;  and 
his  scholarlike  and  wise  reflections. 
The  book  was  an  unconscious 
picture  of  a  great  mind  she  had 
hitherto  but  glanced  at:  now 
she.  saw  it  all  plain  before  her; 
saw  it,  understood  it,  adored  it, 
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mourned  it.  Such  women  are 
shallow,  not  for  want  of  a  head  upon 
tiieir  shoulders,  but  of  attention. 
They  do  not  reallj  study  anything : 
they  have  been  taught  at  their 
schools  the  bad  art  of  skimming ; 
but,  let  their  hearts  compel  their 
brains  to  think  and  think,  the 
result  is  considerable.  The  deepest 
philosopher  neyer  iiekthomed  a 
character  more  thoroughly  than 
this  poor  child  &thomed  her 
philosopher,  when  she  had  read 
his  Journal  ten  or  eleven  times, 
and  bedewed  it  with  a  thousand 
tears. 

One  passage  almost  cut  her 
more  intelligent  heart  ui  twain : — 

'  This  dark  day  I  haye  done  a 
thing  incredible.  I  hare  spoken 
with  brutal  harshness  to  the  in- 
nocent creature  I  have  sworn  to 
protect.  She  had  run  in  debt, 
through  inexperience,  and  that 
unhappy  timidity  which  makes 
women  conceal  an  error  till  it 
ramifies,  by  concealment,  into  a 
fieiult ;  and  I  must  storm  and  rave 
at  her,  till  she  actually  fainted 
away.  Brute!  Buffianl  Monster  I 
And  she,  how  did  she  punish  me, 
poor  lamb?  By  soft  and  tender 
words — like  a  lady,  as  she  is.  Oh, 
my  sweet  Bosa,  I  wish  you  could 
know  how  you  are  avenged.  Talk 
of  the  scourge — the  cat !  I  would 
be  thankful  for  two  dozen  lashes. 
Ah !  there  is  no  need,  I  think,  to 
punish  a  man  who  has  been  cruel 
to  a  woman.  Let  him  alone.  He 
will  punish  himself  more  than 
you  can,  if  he  is  really  a  man.' 

From  the  date  of  that  entry, 
this  self-reproach  and  self-torture 
kept  cropping  up  every  now  and 
then  in  the  diary ;  and  it  appeared 
to  have  been  not  entirely  without 
its  influence  in  sending  Staines  to 
sea,  though  the  main  reason  he 
gave  was  that  his  Bosa  might  have 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  she  had 
eiDJoyed  before  she  married  him. 

One  day,  while  she  was  crying 


over  this  diary.  Uncle  Philip 
called ;  but  not  to  comfort  her,  I 
promise  you.  He  burst  on  her, 
irate,  to  take  her  to  task.  He  had 
returned,  learned  Christopher's 
departure,  and  settled  the  reason 
in  his  own  mind;  that  uxorious 
fool  was  gone  to  sea  by  a  natural 
reaction;  his  eyes  were  open  to 
his  wife  at  last,  and  he  was  sick 
of  her  folly;  so  he  had  fled  to 
distant  climes,  as  who  would  not, 
that  could? 

'  So,  ma'am,'  said  he,  '  my 
nephew  is  gone  to  sea,  I  find — 
all  in  a  hurry.  Pray  may  I  ask 
what  he  has  done  that  for  T 

It  was  a  very  simple  question, 
yet  it  did  not  elicit  a  very  plain 
answer.  She  only  stared  at  this 
abrupt  inquisitor,  and  then  cried, 
piteously, '  Oh,  Uncle  Philip !'  and 
burst  out  sobbing. 

•  Why,  what  is  the  matter? 

'You  will  hate  me  now.  He 
is  gone  to  make  money  for  me; 
and  I  would  rather  have  lived  on 
a  crust.  Uncle  —  don't  hate  me. 
I'm  a  poor,  bereaved,  heart-broken 
creature,  that  repents.' 

'BepentsI  heigho!  why  what 
have  you  been  up  to  now,  ma'am  ? 
No  great  harm,  I'll  be  bound. 
Flirting  a  little — ^with  Bome/ool — 
eh?' 

'  Flirting !  Me !  a  married 
woman.' 

'Oh,  to  be  sure;  I  forgot  Why 
surely  he  has  not  deserted  you.' 

'My  Christopher  desert  me! 
He  loves  me  too  well;  far  more 
than  I  deserve ;  but  not  more  than 
I  will.  Uncle  Philip,  I  am  too 
confused  and  wretched  to  teU  you 
all  that  has  happened;  butlknow 
you  love  him,  though  you  had  a 
tiff:  Uncle,  he  called  on  you,  to 
shake  hands  and  ask  your  forgive- 
ness, poor  feUow!  He  was  so 
sorry  you  were  away.  Please  read 
his  dear  diary :  it  will  tell  you  all, 
better  than  his  poor  foolish  wife 
can.    I  know  it  by  heart    I'll 
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show  you  where  yon  and  he  quar- 
relled about  me.  There  see.'  And 
she  showed  him  the  passage  with 
her  finger.  '  He  never  told  me  it 
was  that^  or  I  would  have  oome  and 
begged  your  i>ardon  on  my  knees* 
But  see  how  sorry  he  was.  There 
see.  'And  now  ril  show  you  another 
place,  where  my  Christopher  speaks 
of  your  many  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness. There  see.  And  now  please 
let  me  show  you  how  he  longed 
for  reconciliation.  There  see.  And 
it  is  the  same  through  the  book. 
And  now  Til  show  you  how 
grieved  he  was  to  go  wilJiout  your 
blessing.  I  told  him  I  was  sure 
you  would  give  him  that,  and  him 
going  away.  Ah  me !  will  he  ever 
return?  Unde  dear,  don't  hate 
me.  What  shall  I  do,  now  he  is 
gone,  if  you  disown  me?  Why 
you  are  the  only  Staines  left  me 
to  love.' 

'  Disown  you,  ma'am !  that  I'll 
never  do.  You  are  a  good-hearted 
young  woman,  I  find.  There,  run 
and  dry  your  eyes;  and  let  me 
read  Christopher's  diary  all 
through.  Then  I  shall  see  how 
the  land  lies.' 

Bosa  complied  with  this  pro- 
posal; and  left  him  alone  while 
she  bathed  her  eyes,  and  tried  to 
compose  herself,  for  she  was  all 
trembling  at  tlds  sudden  irrup- 
tion. 

When  she  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, he  was  walking  about, 
looking  grave  and  thoughtful. 

'It  is  the  old  story,'  said  he, 
rather  gently: '  a  fnisunderatanding. 
How  wise  our  ancestors  were  that 
first  used  that  word  to  mean  a 
quarrel!  for  look  into  twenty 
quarrels,  and  you  shall  detect  a 
score  of  mis-under-standings.  Tet 
our  American  cousins  must  go 
and  substitute  the  unideaed  word, 
"  difficulty ;"  that  is  wonderful. 
I  had  no  quarrel  with  him:  de- 
I  lighted  to  see  either  of  you.  But 
I  had  called  twice  on  him ;  so  I 


thought  he  ought  to  get  over  his 
temper,  and  call  on  a  tried  friend 
like  me.  A  misunderstanding!! 
Now,  my  dear,  let  us  have  no  more 
of  these  misunderstandings.  You 
will  always  be  welcome  at  my 
house,  and  I  shall  often  come  here 
and  look  after  you  and  your  in- 
terests. What  do  you  mean  to 
do,  I  wonder !' 

'  Sir,  I  am  to  go  home  to  my 
father,  if  he  will  be  troubled  with 
me.    I  have  written  to  him.' 

'  And  what  is  to  become  of  the 
Bijou?' 

'  My  Christie  thought  I  should 
like  to  part  with  it,  and  the  fomi- 
ture — but  his  own  writing-desk 
and  his  chair,  no,  I  never  will, 
and  his  little  clock.  Oh !  oh !  oh ! 
— ^But  I  remember  what  you  said 
about  agents,  and  I  don't  know 
what  to  do ;  for  I  shall  be 
away.' 

'  Then,  leave  it  to  me.  I'll 
come  and  live  here  with  one 
servant;  and  I'll  soon  sell  it  for 
you.' 

'  You,  Uncle  PhiHp !' 

'Well,  why  not?'  said  he, 
roughly. 

'That  will  be  a  great  trouble 
and  discomfort  to  you,  I'm  afraid.' 

'If  I  find  it  so,  I'll  soon  drop 
it.  I'm  not  the  fool  to  put  myself 
out  for  anybody.  When  yon  are 
ready  to  go  out,  send  me  word, 
and  111  come  in.' 

Soon  after  this  he  bustled  ofL 
He  gave  her  a  sort  of  hurried  kiss 
at  parting,  as  if  he  was  ashamed 
of  it,  and  wanted  it  over  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Next  day  her  father  came,  con- 
doled with  her  politely,  assured 
her  there  was  nothing  to  cry 
about;  husbands  were  a  sort  of 
fonctionaries,  that  generally  went 
to  sea  at  some  part  of  their  career, 
and  no  harm  ever  came  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  '  Absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder,'  said  this 
judicious  paxent 
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This  sentiment  happened  to  be 
juflt  a  little  too  true,  and  set  the 
daughter  crying  bitterly.  But 
she  fought  against  it.  '  Oh,  no !' 
said  she.  '  I  mtutn't  I  will  not 
be  always  crying  in  Kent  Villa.' 

'  Lord  forbid !' 

'  I  shall  get  oyer  it  in  time — ^a 
little.' 

'  Why,  of  course  you  will.  But, 
as  to  your  coming  to  Kent  Villa, 
I  am  afraid  you  would  not  be  very 
comfortable  there.  You  know  I 
am  superannuated.  Only  got  my 
pension  now.' 

'  I  know  that,  papa :  and — ^why, 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons.  I  have 
a  good  income  now ;  and  I  thought 
if  we  put  our  means  together.' 

'Oh,  that  is  a  very  different 
thing.  You  will  want  a  carriage, 
I  suppose.  I  haye  put  mine 
down.' 

'  No  carriage ;  no  horse ;  no 
footman;  no  luxury  of  any  kind, 
till  my  Christie  comes  back.  I 
abhor  dress;  I  abhor  expense;  I 
loathe  eyerything  I  once  liked  too 
well ;  I  detest  eyery  folly  that  has 
parted  us;  and  I  hate  myself 
worst  of  all  Oh!  oh  I  oh  1  For- 
giye  me  for  crying  so.' 

'  Well,  I  daresay  there  are  as- 
sociations about  this  place  that 
upset  you.  I  shall  go  and  make 
ready  for  you,  dear;  and  then  you 
can  come  as  soon  as  you  like.' 

He  bestowed  a  paternal  kiss  on 
her  brow,  and  glided  douoely 
away  before  she  could  possibly 
cry  again. 

The  yery  next  week  Bosa  was 
at  Kent  yilla,  with  the  relics  of 
her  husband  about  her ;  his  chair, 
his  writing-table,  his  clock,  his 
waste-paper  basket,  a  yery  deep 
and  large  one.  She  had  them  aU 
in  her  bedroom  at  Kent  Villa. 

Here  the  days  glided  quietly, 
but  heayily. 

She  deriyed  some  comfort  from 
Uncle  Philip.  His  rough,  friendly 
way  was  a  tonic,  and  braced  her. 


He  called  seyeral  times  about  the 
Bijou.  Told  her  he  had  put  up 
enormous  boards  all  oyer  the 
house,  and  puffed  it  finely.  'I 
haye  had  a  hundred  agents  at 
me,'  said  he ;  '  and  the  next  thing, 
I  hope,  will  be  one  customer;  that 
is  about  the  proportion.'  At  last 
he  wrote  her  he  had  hooked  a 
victim,  and  sold  the  lease  and  fur- 
niture for  nine  hundred  guineas. 
Staines  had  assigned  the  lease  to 
Bosa,  so  she  had  full  powers ;  and 
Philip  invested  the  money,  and 
two  hundred  more  she  gave  him, 
in  a  little  mortgage  at  six  per  cent. 

Now  came  the  letter  from  Ma- 
deira. It  gaye  her  new  life. 
Christopher  was  well,  contented, 
hopeful  His  example  should 
animate  her.  She  would  bravely 
bear  the  present,  and  share  his 
hopes  of  the  future:  with  these 
brighter  views  Nature  co-ope- 
rated. The  instincts  of  approach- 
ing maternity  brightened  the 
future.  She  fell  into  gentle  re- 
veries, and  saw  her  husband  re- 
turn, and  saw  herself  place  their 
infant  in  his  arms  with  all  a 
wife's,  a  mother's  pride. 

In  due  course  came  another 
long  letter  from  the  equator,  with 
a  full  journal,  and  more  words  of 
hope.  Home  in  less  than  a  year, 
with  reputation  increased  by  this 
last  cure ;  home,  to  part  no  more. 

Ah!  what  a  changed  wife  he 
should  find!  how  frugal,  how 
candid,  how  full  of  appreciation, 
admiration,  and  loye,  of  the 
noblest,  dearest  husband  that 
ever  breathed ! 


Lady  Cicely  Treheme  waited 
some  weeks,  to  let  kinder  senti- 
ments return.  She  then  called  in 
Dear  Street,  but  found  Mrs.  Staines 
was  gone  to  Gravesend.  She 
wrote  to  her. 

In  a  few  days  she  reoeiyed  a 
reply,  studiously  polite  and  cold. 
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This  persistent  injustice  morti- 
fied her  at  last.  She  said  to  her- 
self, '  Does  she  think  his  departure 
"was  no  loss  tomef  It  was  to  her 
interests,  as  well  as  his,  I  sacri- 
ficed my  own  selfish  wishes.  I 
will  write  to  her  no  more.' 

This  resolution  she  steadily 
maintained.  It  was  shaken  for 
a  moment,  when  she  heard,  by  a 
side  wind,  that  Mrs.  Staines  was 
fast  approaching  the  great  pain 
and  peril  of  women.  Then  she 
wavered.  But  no.  She  prayed  for 
her  by  name  in  the  liturgy,  but 
she  troubled  her  no  more. 

This  state  of  things  had  lasted 
some  six  weeks,  when  she  received 
a  letter  from  her  cousin  Tadcaster, 
close  on  the  heels  of  his  last,  to 
which  she  had  replied  as  I  have 
indicated.  She  knew  his  hand- 
writing, and  opened  it  with  a 
smile. 

That  smile  soon  died  off  her 
horror-stricken  face.  The  letter 
ran  thus : — 

'  Tristan  d'Acanha, 

'Jan.  5. 

'Dbab  Oiobly, 

'.A  terrible  thing  has  just 
happeneid.  We  signalled  a  raft, 
with  a  body  on  it,  and  poor  Dr. 
Staines  leaned  out  of  the  port- 
hole, and  fell  overboard.  Three 
boats  were  let  down  after  him; 
but  it  all  went  wrong,  somehow, 
or  it  was  too  late.  They  could 
never  find  him,  he  was  drowned ; 
and  the  funeral  service  was  read 
for  the  poor  fellow. 

'  We  are  all  sadly  out  up. 
Everybody  loved  him.  It  was 
dreadful  next  day  at  dinner,  when 
his  chair  was  empty.  The  very 
sailors  cried  at  not  finding  him. 

'  First  of  all,  I  thought  I  ought 
to  write  to  his  wife.  I  know 
where  she  lives ;  it  is  called  Kent 
Villa,  Gravesend.  But  I  was 
afraid:  it  might  kill  her:  and 
you  are  so  good  and  sensible,  I 


thought  I  had  better  write  to  you, 
and  perhaps  you  could  break  it 
to  her  by  degrees,  before  it  gets  in 
all  the  papers. 

'I  send  this  from  the  island, 
by  a  small  vessel,  and  paid  him 
ten  pounds  to  take  it. 

'  Tour  affectionate  cousin, 

*  Tadcastbb.* 

Words  are  powerless  to  describe 
a  blow  like  this :  the  amazement, 
the  stuiwr,  the  reluctance  to  be- 
lieve— the  rising,  swelling,  surg- 
ing horror.  She  sat  like  a  wo- 
man of  stone,  crumpling  the 
letter.    '  Dead !— dead  ? 

For  a  long  time  this  was  all 
her  mind  could  realise  —  that 
Christopher  Staines  was  dead. 
He  who  had  been  so  fall  of  life 
and  thought  and  genius,  and 
worthier  to  live  than  all  the 
world,  was  dead;  and  a  million 
nobodies  were  still  alive,  and  he 
was  dead. 

She  lay  back  on  the  sofa,  and 
all  the  power  left  her  limbs.  She 
could  not  move  a  hand. 

But  suddenly  she  started  up; 
for  a  noble  instinct  told  her  this 
blow  must  not  fall  on  the  wife 
as  it  had  on  her,  and  in  her  time 
of  peril. 

She  had  her  bonnet  on  in  a 
moment,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  darted  out  of  the  house 
without  her  maid.  She  flew  along 
the  streets,  scarcely  feeling  the 
ground.  She  got  to  Dear  Street, 
and  obtained  Philip  Staines'  ad- 
dress. She  flew  to  it,  and  there 
learned  he  was  down  at  Kent 
Villa.  Instantly  she  telegraphed 
to  her  maid  to  come  down  to  her 
at  Gravesend,  with  things  for  a 
short  visit,  and  wait  for  her  at  the 
station;  and  she  went  down  by 
train  to  Gravesend. 

Hitherto  she  had  walked  on  air, 
driven  by  one  overpowering  im- 
pulse. Now,  as  she  sat  in  the 
train,  she  thought  a  little  of  her- 
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self.  What  was  befoie  her?  To 
break  to  Mrs.  Staines  that  her 
husband  was  dead.  To  tell  her 
all  her  misgiTings  were  more  than 
justified.  To  encounter  her  oold 
ciTili^,  and  let  her  know,  inch  by 
inch,  it  most  be  exchanged  for 
cnraea  and  tearing  of  hair;  her 
husband  was  dead.  To  teU  her 
this,  and,  in  the  telling  of  it, 
perhaps  leTeal  that  it  was  her 
great  bereayement,  as  well  as  the 
wife's,  for  she  had  a  deeper  affec- 
tion for  him  than  she  onght 

Well,  she  trembled  like  an 
aspen  leaf,  trembled  like  one  in 
an  agne,  eren  as  she  sat  But 
she  perserered. 

A  noble  woman  has  her  con- 
rage;  not  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  leads  forlorn  hopes  against 
bastions  bristling  with  rifles  and 
tongned  with  flames  and  thunder- 
bolts ;  yet  not  inferior  to  it 

Tadcaster,  small  and  dull,  but 
noble  by  birth  and  instinct,  had 
seen  the  right  thing  for  her  to 
do;  and  she,  of  the  same  breed, 
and  nobler  far,  had  seen  it  too ; 
and  the  great  soul  steadily  drew 
the  recoiling  heart  and  quiyering 
body  to  this  fiery  trial,  this  act  of 
humanity — to  do  which  was  terri- 
ble and  hard,  to  shirk  it,  cowardly 
and  crueL 

She  reached  Grayesend,  and 
droye  in  a  fly  to  Kent  Villa. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a 
maid. 

'  Is  Mrs.  Staines  at  home  ?' 

'Yes,  ma'am,  she  is  at  home: 
but ' 

'  Can  I  see  her  ?' 

'  Why,  no,  ma'am :  not  at  pre- 
sent' 

'  But  I  must  see  her.  I  am  an 
old  friend.  Please  take  her  my 
card.    Lady  Cicely  Treheme.' 

The  maid  hesitated,  and  looked 
confused.  'Perhaps  you  don't 
know,  ma'am.  Mrs.  Staines,  she 
is — the  doctor  haye  been  in  the* 
house  all  day.' 


'  Ah,  the  doctor!  I  belieye  Dr. 
Philip  Staines  is  here.' 

'  Why,  that  it  the  doctor,  ma'am. 
Yes,  he  is  here.' 

'  Then,  pray  let  me  see  him — or 
no ;  I  had  better  see  Mr.  Lusig- 
nan.' 

'  Master  haye  gone  out  for  the 
day,  ma'am ;  but  if  you'll  step  in 
the  drawing-room.  111  tell  the 
doctor.' 

Lady  Cicely  waited  in  the  draw- 
ing-room some  time,  heart-sick, 
and  trembling. 

At  last  Doctor  Philip  came  in, 
with  her  card  in  his  hand,  look- 
ing eyidently  a  little  cross  at  the 
interruption.  '  Now,  madam, 
please  tell  me,  as  briefly  as  you 
can,  what  I  can  do  for  you.' 

'  Are  you  Dr.  Philip  Staines  T 

*  I  am,  madam,  at  your  seryioe 
— ^for  fiye  minutes.  Cant  quit 
my  patient  long,  just  now.' 

'Oh,  sir,  thank  God  I  haye 
found  you.  Be  prepared  for  ill 
news — ^sad  news — ^a  terrible  cala- 
mity— I  can't  speak.  Bead  that, 
sir.'  And  she  handed  him  Tad- 
caster's  note. 

He  took  it,  and  read  it 

He  buried  his  fiice  in  his  hands. 
'  Chnstopher !  my  poor,  poor  boy !' 
he  groaned.  But  suddenly  a  ter- 
rible anxiety  seized  him.  'Who 
knows  of  this  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Only  myself,  sir.  I  came  here 
to  break  it  to  her.' 

'  You  are  a  good,  kind  lady,  for 
being  so  thoughtfiil.  Madam,  if 
this  gets  to  my  niece's  ears,  it  will 
kill  her,  as  sure  as  we  stand  here.' 

'  Then  let  us  keep  it  from  her. 
Command  me,  sir.  I  will  do  any- 
thing. I  will  liye  here — take  the 
letters  in  —  the  journals — any- 
thing.' 

*  No,  no ;  you  haye  done  your 
part,  and  God  bless  you  for  it  I 
must  stay  here.  Your  ladyship's 
yery  presence,  and  your  agitation, 
would  set  the  seryants  talking, 
and  some  idiot-fiend  among  them 
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babbling — there  is  nothing  so  ter- 
rible as  a  fool/ 

'May  I  stay  at  the  inn,  sir; 
jnst  one  night?' 

'Oh,  yes,  I  wish  you  would; 
and  I  will  ran  oyer,  if  all  is  well 
with  her — ^well  with  her?  poor 
unfortunate  girl !' 

Lady  Oicely  saw  he  wished  her 
gone,  and  she  went  directly. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  same  eyen- 
ing,  as  she  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the 
best  room  of  the  inn,  attended  by 
her  maid.  Dr.  Philip  Staines  came 
to  her.    She  dismissed  her  maid. 

Dr.  Philip  was  too  old,  in  other 
words  had  lost  too  many  friends, 
to  be  leallj  broken  down  by  a  be- 
reayement ;  but  he  was  strangely 
subdued.  The  loud  tones  were 
out  of  him,  and  the  loud  laugh, 
and  eyen  the  keen  sneer.  Tet  he 
was  the  same  man;  but  with  a 
gentler  surface ;  and  this  was  not 
without  its  pathos. 

'  Well,  madam,'  said  he,  grayely 
and  quietly.  '  It  is  as  it  always 
has  been.  "  As  is  the  race  of 
leayes,  so  that  of  man."  When 
one  falls,  another  comes.  Here's 
a  little  Christopher  come,  in  place 
of  him  that  is  gone:  a  braye, 
beautiful  boy,  ma'am;  the  finest 
but  one  I  oyer  brought  into 
the  world.  He  is  come  to  take 
his  father's  place  in  our  hearts— 
I  see  you  yalued  his  poor  father, 
ma'am — ^but  he  comes  too  late  for 
me.  At  your  age,  ma'am,  friend- 
ehipa  come  naturally ;  they  spring 
like  loyes  in  the  soft  heart  of 
youth :  at  seyenty,  the  gate  is  not 
80  open ;  the  soil  is  more  sterile. 
I  shall  neyer  care  for  another 
Christopher;  neyer  see  another 
grow  to  man's  estate.' 

'  The  mother,  sir,'  sobbed  Lady 
Cicely ;  '  the  poor  mother  ?' 

'  Like  them  all — ^poor  creature : 
in  heayen,    madam;    in   heayen.  . 
New  life !   new  existence  I   a  new 
character.     All  the  pride,  glory, 
rapture,  and  ^amazement  of  ma- 


ternity— thanks  to  her  ignorance, 
which  we  must  prolong,  or  I 
would  not  giye  one  straw  for  her 
life,  or  her  son's.  I  shall  neyer 
leaye  the  house  till  she  does  know 
it,  and,  come  when  it  may,  I  dread 
the  hour.  She  is  not  framed  by 
nature  to  bear  so  deadly  a  shock.' 

'  Her  father,  sir.  Would  he  not 
be  the  best  person  to  break  it  to 
her  ?    He  was  out  to-day.' 

'Her  father,  ma'am?  I  shall 
get  no  help  from  him.  He  is  one 
of  those  soft,  gentle  creatures  that 
come  into  the  world  with  what 
your  canting  fools  call  a  mission ; 
and  his  mission  is  to  take  care  of 
number  one.  Not  dishonestly, 
mind  you,  nor  yiolently,  nor 
rudely,  but  doucely  and  calmly. 
The  care  a  brute  like  me  takes  of 
his  yitals,  that  care  Lusignan 
takes  of  his  outer  cuticla  His 
number  one  is  a  sensitiye  plant. 
No  scenes,  no  noise :  nothing 
painful  —  bye-the-bye,  the  little 
creature  that  writes  in  the  papers, 
and  calls  calamities  pain/tU,  is  of 
Lusignan's  breed.  Out  to-day !  of 
course  he  was  out,  ma'am :  he  knew 
from  me  his  daughter  would  be  in 
peril  all  day,  so  he  yisited  a  friend. 
He  knew  his  own  tenderness,  and 
eyaded  paternal  sensibilities:  a 
self-defender.  I  count  on  no  help^ 
from  that  charming  man.' 

'  A  man !  I  call  such  creachaas 
weptiles!'  said  Lady  Cicely,  her 
ghastly  cheek  colouring  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

'  Then  you  giye  them  a  false 
importance.' 

In  the  course  of  this  interview. 
Lady  Cicely  accused  herself-  sadly 
of  haying  interfered  between  man 
and  wife,  and,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, brought  about  this  cruel 
calamity.  '  Judge,  then,  sir,'  said 
she,  '  how  grateful  I  am  to  you 
for  undertaking  this  cruel  task. 
I  was  her  school-fellow,  sir,  and 
I  loye  her  dearly;  but  she  has 
turned  against  me,  and  now,  ob. 
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with  what  horror  she  will  re- 
gard me!' 

'  Madam/  said  the  doctor^ 
'  there^  is  nothing  more  mean  and 
unjust,  than  to  judge  others  by 
oTents  that  none  could  foresee. 
Tour  conscience  is  clear.  You 
did  your  best  for  my  poor  nephew: 
but  Fate  willed  it  otherwise.  As 
for  my  niece,  she  has  many  yirtues, 
but  justice  is  one  you  must  not 
look  for  in  that  quarter.  Justice 
requires  brains.  It's  a  yirtue 
the  heart  does  not  deal  in.  You 
must  be  content  with  your  own 
good  conscience,  and  an  old  man's 
esteem.  You  did  all  for  the  best ; 
and  this  yery  day  you  haye  done 
a  good,  kind  action.  Qod,  bless 
you  tot  it  I' 

Then  he  left  her ;  and  next  day 
she  went  sadly  home,  and  for 
many  a  long  day  the  hollow  world 
saw  nothing  of  Cicely  Treheme. 


When  Mr.  Lusignan  came  home 
that  night.  Dr.  Philip  told  him 
the  miserable  story,  and  his  fears. 
He  receiyed  it,  not  as  Philip  had 
expected.  The  bachelor  had 
counted  without  his  dormant  pa- 
ternity. He  was  terroi^stricken 
— abject — ^fell  into  a  chair,  and 
wrung  his  hands,  and  wept  pite- 
ously.  To  keep  it  from  his 
daughter,  till  she  should  be 
stronger,  seemed  to  him  chime- 
rical, impossible.  Howeyer,  Phi- 
lip insisted  it  must  be  done ;  and 
he  must  make  some  excuse  for 
keeping  out  of  her  way,  or  his 
manner  would  rouse  her  suspi- 
cions. He  consented  readily  to 
that,  and  indeed  left  all  to  Dr. 
Philip. 

Dr.  Philip  trusted  nobody ;  not 
eyen  his  own  confidential  seryant. 
He  allowed  no  journal  to  come 
into  the  house  without  passing 
through  his  hands,  and  he  read 
them  all,  before  he  would  let  any 
other  soul  in  the  house  see  them. 


He  asked  Bosa  to  let  him  be  her 
secretary  and  open  her  letters, 
giying  as  a  pretext  that  it  would 
be  as  well  she  should  haye  na 
small  worries  or  trouble  just 
now. 

'  Why,'  said  she,  '  I  was  neyer 
so  well  able  to  bear  them.  It 
must  be  a  great  thing  to  put  me 
out  now.  I  am  so  happy,  and 
liye  in  the  future.  Well,  dear 
uncle,  you  can  if  you  like— what 
does  it  matter  ?^-only  there  must 
be  one  exception :  my  own  Chris- 
tie's letters,  you  know.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  he,  wincing 
inwardly. 

The  yery  next  day  came  a  letter 
of  condolence  from  Miss  Lucas. 
Dr.  Philip  intercepted  it,  and 
locked  it  up,  to  be  shown  her  at  a 
more  fitting  time. 

But  how  could  he  hope  to  keep 
so  public  a  thing,  as  this  from 
entering  the  house  in  one  of  a 
hundred  newspapers  ? 

He  went  into  Grayesend,  and 
searched  all  the  newspapers,  to 
see  what  he  had  to  contend  with. 
To  his  horror,  he  found  it  in  seyeral 
dailies  and  weeklies,  and  in  two 
illustrated  papers.  He  sat  aghast 
at  the  difficulty  and  the  danger. 

The  best  thing  he  could  think 
of  was  to  buy  them  all,  and  cut 
out  the  account.  He  did  so,  and 
brought  all  the  papers,  thus  mn- 
tilated,  into  the  house,  and  sent 
them  into  the  kitchen.  He  said 
to  his  old  seryant,  '  These  may 
amuse  Mr.  Lusignan's  people,  and 
I  haye  extracted  all  that  interests 
me.' 

By  these  means  he  hoped  that 
none  of  the  senrants  would  go  and 
buy  any  more  of  these  same  papers 
elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding  these  precau- 
tions, he  took  the  nurse  apart, 
and  said,  *  Now,  you  are  an  ex- 
perienced woman,  and  to  be  trusted 
about  an  excitable  patient.  Mind, 
I  object  to  any  female   seryant 
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entering  Mrs.  Staines's  room  with 
gossip.  Keep  them  ontside  the 
door,  for  the  present,  please.  Oh, 
and  nnrse,  if  anything  should 
happen,  likely  to  grieve  or  worry 
her,  it  must  he  kept  from  her 
entirely :  can  I  trust  you  2* 

*  You  may,  sir.' 

'  I  shall  add  ten  guineas  to  your 
fee,  if  she  gets  through  the  month 
without  a  shock  or  disturhanoe  of 
any  kind.' 

She  stared  at  him  inquiringly. 
Then  she  said, 

'  You  may  rely  on  me,-  doctor.' 

'  I  feel  I  may.  Still,  she  alarms 
me.  She  looks  quiet  enough,  hut 
she  is  very  excitahle.* 

Not  all  these  precautions  gave 
Dr.  Philip  any  real  sense  of  se- 
curity; still  less  did  they  to  Mr. 
Lusignan.  He  was  not  a  tender 
father,  in  small  things,  hut  the 
idea  of  actual  danger  to  his  only 
child  was  terrihle  to  him;  and 
he  now  passed  his  life  in  a  con- 
tinual tremhle. 

This  is  the  less  to  he  wondered 
at,  when  I  tell  you  that  even  the 
stout  Philip  hegan  to  lose  his 
nerre,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
under  this  hourly  terror  and  this 
hourly  torture. 

Well  did  the  great  imagination 
of  Antiquity  feign  a  torment,  too 
great  for  the  mind  long  to  endure,^ 
in  the  sword  of  Damocles  sus- 
pended hy  a  single  hair  oyer  his 
head.  Here  the  sword  hung  over 
an  innocent  creature,  who  smiled 
heneath  it,  fearless;  hut  these 
two  old  men  must  sit  and  watch 
the  sword,  and  ask  themselyes 
how  long  hefore  that  subtle  sal- 
Tation  shall  snap. 

'Ill  news  travels  fast,'  says 
the  proverb :  '  The  birds  of  the 
air  shall  carry  the  matter,'  says 
Holy  Writ :  and  it  is  so.  No  bolts 
nor  bars,  no  promises  nor  pre- 
cautions, can  long  shut  out  a  great 
calamity  from  the  ears  it  is  to 
blasts  the  heart  it  is  to  wither. 


The  very  air  seems  full  of  it,  until 
it  faUs. 

Bosa's  child  was  more  than  a 
fortnight  old ;  and  she  was  looking 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  a  very  young 
mother,  and  Dr.  Philip  compli- 
mented her  on  her  looks.  '  Now,*^ 
said  he,  '  you  feap  the  advantage 
of  being  good,  and  obedient,  and 
keeping  quiet.  In  another  ten 
days  or  so,  I  may  take  you  to  the 
seaside  for  a  week.  I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  you  that,  from 
about  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  of 
March  there  is  always  a  week  of 
fine  weather,  which  takes  every- 
body by  surprise,  except  me.  It 
does  not  astonish  me,  because  I 
observe  it  is  invariable.  Now, 
what  would  you  say  if  I  gave  you 
a  week  at  Heme  Bay,  to  set  you 
up  altogether  ?' 

'  As  you  please,  dear  uncle,' 
said  Mrs.  Staines,  with  a  swec^ 
smile.  '  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
go,  or  to  stay.  I  shall  be  happy 
everywhere,  with  my  darling  boy, 
and  the  thought  of  my  husband. 
Why,  I  count  the  days  till  he 
shall  come  back  to  me.  No,  to 
us ;  to  us,  my  pet.  How  dare  a 
naughty  mammy  say  "  to  me,"  a» 
if  "  me "  was  half  the  'portance 
of  00,  a  precious  pets.' 

Dr.  Philip  was  surprised  into  a 
sigh. 

'What  is  the  matter,  dear?^ 
said  Bosa,  very  quickly. 

'The  matter?' 

'Yes,  dear,  the  matter.  You 
sighed;  you,  the  laughing  philo- 
sopher.' 

'  Did  I  ?'  said  he,  to  gain  time. 
'Perhaps  I  remembered  the  un- 
certainty of  human  life,  and  of  all 
mortal  hopes.  The  old  will  have 
their  thoughts,  my  dear.  They 
have  seen  so  much  trouble.' 

'  But,  uncle  dear,  he  is  a  very 
healthy  child.' 
' '  Very.' 

'  And  you  told  me  yourself  care- 
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lessnefls  was  the  cause  so  many 
children  die.' 

'  That  is  true.' 

She  gave  him  a  curious  and 
rather  searching  look ;  then,  lean- 
ing over  her  hoy,  said, '  Mammy's 
not  afraid.  Beautiful  Pet  was  not 
bom  to  die  direcUj^.  He  will  never 
leare  his  mam-ma.  No,  uncle,  he 
neyer  can.  For  my  life  is  bound 
in  his  and  his  dear  father's.  It  is 
a  triple  cord :  one  go,  go  all.' 

She  said  this  with  a  quiet  reso- 
lution that  chilled  Uncle  Philip. 

At  this  moment  the  nurse,  who 
had  been  bending  so  pertinaciously 
OTer  some  work,  that  her  eyes  were 
invisible,  looked  quickly  up,  cast 
a  furtiYe  glance  at  Mrs.  Staines, 
and,  finding  she  was  employed  for 
the  moment,  made  an  agitated 
signal  to  Dr.  Philip.  All  she  did 
was  to  clench  her  two  hands  and 
lift  them  half-way  to  her  face,  and 
then  cast  a  frightened  look  towards 
the  door :  but  Philip's  senses  were 
60  sharpened  by  constant  alarm 
and  watching,  that  he  saw  at  once 
something  serious  was  the  matter. 
But,  as  he  had  asked  himself  what 
he  should  do  in  case  of  some 
sudden  alarm,  he  merely  gave  a 
nod  of  intelligence  to  the  nurse, 
scarcely  perceptible,  then  rose 
quietly  from  his  seat,  and  went 
to  the  window.  '  Snow  coming,  I 
think,'  said  he.  '  For  all  that  we 
shall  have  the  March  summer  in 
ten  days.  Tou  mark  my  words.' 
He  then  went  leisurely  out  of  the 
room :  at  the  door  he  turned  and, 
with  all  the  cunning  he  was  master 
of,  said, '  Oh,  by-the-by,  come  to 
my  room,  nurse,  when  you  are 
at  leisure.' 

'Yes,  doctor,'  said  the  nurse; 
but  never  moved.  She  was  too 
bent  on  hiding  the  agitation  she 
really  felt. 

'  Had  you  not  better  go  to  him, 
nurse?'  '^ 

'  Perhaps  I  had,  madam.' 

'She  rose  with  feigned  indif- 


ference, and  left  the  roouL  She 
walked  leisurely  down  the  passage, 
then,  casting  a  hasty  glance  behind 
her,  for  fear  Mrs.  Staines  should 
be  watching  her,  hurried  into  the 
doctor's  room.  They  met  at  once 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
Mrs.  Briscoe  burst  out, '  Sir,  it  is 
known  all  over  the  house !' 

'Heaven  forbid  1  What  is 
known  ?' 

'What  you  would  give  the 
world  to  keep  from  her.  Why»  sir, 
the  moment  you  cautioned  me,  of 
course  I  saw  there  was  trouble. 
But  little  I  thought — sir,  not  a 
servant  in  the  kitchen  or  the 
stable  but  knows  that  her  hus- 
band— poor  thing !  poor  thing ! — 
Ah !  there  goes  the  housemaid — 
to  have  a  look  at  her.' 

'  Stop  her!' 

Mrs.  Briscoe  had  not  waited  for 
this ;  she  rushed  after  the  woman, 
and  told  her  Mrs.  Staines  was 
sleeping,  and  the  room  must  not 
be  entered  on  any  account. 

'  Oh,  very  well,'  said  the  maid, 
rather  sullenly. 

Mrs.  Briscoe  saw  her  return  to 
the  kitchen,  and  came  back  to  Dr. 
Staines :  he  was  padng  the  room 
in  torments  of  anxiety. 

'  Doctor,'  said  she, '  it  is  the  old 
story;  "Servants'  friends,  the 
master's  enemies."  An  old  servant 
came  here  to  gossip  with  her  friend 
the  cook  (she  never  could  abide 
her  while  they  were  together,  by 
all  accounts),  and  told  her  the 
whole  story  of  his  being  drowned 
at  sea.' 

Dr.  Philip  groaned.  'Cursed 
chatterbox !'  said  he.  '  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  Must  we  break  it  to  her 
now  ?  Oh,  if  I  could  only  buy  a 
few  days  more!  The  heart  to  be 
crushed  while  the  body  is  weak ! 
It  is  too  cruel.  Advise  me,  Mrs. 
Briscoe.  Tou  are  an  experienced 
woman,  and  I  think  you  are  a 
kind-hearted  woman.' 

'Well,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Briscoe, 
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'  I  had  the  name  of  it,  when  I  was 
younger — ^before  Briflcoe^  &iled, 
and  I  took  to  nnising;  whioh 
it  hardens,  sir,  by  use,  and  along 
of  the  patients  themselyes;  for 
sick  folk  are  lumps  of  selfish- 
ness ;  we  see  more  of  them  than 
you  do,  sir.  But  this  I  wiU  say, 
tisn't  selfishness  that  lies  now  in 
that  room,  waiting  for  the  blow 
that  will  bring  her  to  death's  door, 
Vm  sore  afraid ;  but  a  sweet,  gentle, 
thoughtful  creature,  as  ever  supped 
sorrow :  for  I  don't  know  how  'tis. 
Doctor,  nor  why  'tis,  but  an  angel 
like  that  has  always  to  sup 
sorrow.' 

'But  you  do  not  advise  me,' 
said  the  doctor,  in  agitation, '  and 
something  must  be  done.' 

'Advise  you,  sir:  it  is  not  for 
me  to  do  that.  I  am  sure  I'm  at 
my  wits'  ends,  poor  thing !  Well, 
sir,  I  don't  see  what  you  can  do, 
but  try  and  break  it  to  her.  Better 
80,  than  let  it  come  to  her  like  a 
clap  of  thunder.  But  I  think,  sir, 
I'd  have  a  wet-nurse  ready,  before 
I  said  much:  for  she  is  very 
quick — and  ten  to  one  but  the 
first  word  of  such  a  thing  turns 
her  blood  to  galL  Sir,  I  once 
knew  a  poor  woman — she  was  a 
carpenter's  wife — a  nursing  her 
ohild,  in  the  afternoon — and  in 
iruns  a  foolish  woman,  and  tells 
her  he  was  killed  dead,  off  a  scaf- 
fold. 'Twas  the  man's  sister  told 
her.  Well,  sir,  she  was  knocked 
8tnpid  like,  and  she  sat  staring, 
«nd  nursing  of  her  child,  before 
she  could  take  it  in  rightly.  The 
ohild  was  dead  before  supper-time, 
and  the  woman  was  not  long  after. 
The  whole  family  was  swept  away, 
sir,  in  a  few  hours,  and  I  mind 
the  table  was  not  cleared  he  had 
dined  on  when  they  came  to  lay 
them  out  Well-a-day,  nurses  see 
sorrow !' 

'We  all  see  sorrow,  that  live 
long,  Mrs.  Briscoe.  I  am  heaH- 
faroken  myself;  I  am  desperate. 


Ton  are  a  good  soul,  and  I'll  tell 
you.  When  my  nephew  married 
this  poor  girl,  I  was  very  angry 
with  him ;  and  I  soon  found  she 
was  not  fit  to  be  a  struggling  man's 
wife ;  and  then  I  was  very  angry 
with  her.  She  had  spoiled  a  first- 
rate  physician,  I  thought.  But, 
since  I  knew  her  better,  it  is  all 
changed.  She  is  so  lovable.  How 
I  shall  ever  tell  her  this  terrible 
thing,  Qod  know&  All  I  know 
is,  that  I  will  not  throw  a  chance 
away.  Her  body  shall  be  stronger, 
before  I  break  her  heart.  Cursed 
idiots,  that  could  not  save  a  single 
man,  with  their  ^boats,  in  a  calm 
sea !  Lord  forgive  me  for  blaming 
people,  when  I  was  not  there  to 
see.  I  say  I  will  give  hw  every 
chance.  She  shall  not  know  it 
till  she  is  stronger :  no,  not  if  I 
live  at  her  door ;  and  sleep  there, 
and  all.  Good  Gk>d!  inspire  me 
with  something.  There  is  always 
something  to  be  done,  if  one  could 
but  see  it.' 

Mrs.  Briscoe  sighed,  and  said, 
'Sir,  I  think  anything  is  better 
than  for  her  to  hear  it  from  a 
servant — and  they  are  sure  to 
blurt  it  out.  Yoong  women  are 
such  fools.' 

'  No,  no :  I  see  what  it  is,'  said 
Br.  Philip.  '  I  have  gone  all  wrong 
from  the  first.  I  have  been  acting 
like  a  woman,  when  I  should  have 
acted  like  a  man.  Why,  I  only 
trusted  you  by  halves.  There  was 
a  fool  for  you.  Never  trust  people 
by  halves.' 

'  That  is  true,  sir.' 

'  Well,  then,  now  I  shall  go  at 
it  like  a  man.  I  have  a  vile 
opinion  of  servants ;  but  no  mat- 
ter. I'll  try  them:  they  are  human, 
I  suppose.  I'll  hit  them  between 
the  eyes  like  a  man.  Qo  to  the 
kitchen,  Mrs.  Briscoe,  and  tell 
them  I  wish  to  speak  to  all  the 
servants,  in-doors  or  out' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

She  stopped  at  the  door,  and 
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said,  'I  had  better  get  back  to 
her,  as  soon  as  I  haTe  told  them.' 

'  Certainly.' 

'  And  what  shall  I  tell  her,  sir? 
Her  first  word  will  be  to  ask  me 
what  yon  wanted  me  for.  I  saw 
that  in  her  eye.  She  was  cnrions : 
that  is  why  she  sent  me  after  yon 
so  qnick.' 

Doctor  Philip  groaned.  He  felt 
he  was  walking  among  pitfalls. 
He  rapidly  flaronred  some  dis- 
tilled water  with  orange-flower, 
then  tinted  it  a  beantiful  pink, 
and  bottled  it  '  There,'  said  he ; 
'I  was  mixing  a  new  medicine. 
Table-spoon,  four  times  a  day: 
had  to  filter  it.  Any  lie  yon 
like.' 

Mrs.  Briscoe  went  to  the  kitchen, 
and  gaye  her  message:  then 
went  to  Mrs.  Staines,  with  the 
mixture. 

Doctor  Philip  went  down  to  the 
kitchen,  and  spoke  to  the  serrants 
very  solemnly.  He  said, '  My  good 
friends,  I  am  come  to  ask  yonr 
help  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
There  is  a  poor  yonng  woman  up- 
stairs ;  she  is  a  widow,  and  does 
not  know  it ;  and  must  not  know 
it  yet  If  the  blow  fell  now,  I 
think  it  would  kill  her:  indeed, 
if  she  hears  it  all  of  a  sudden,  at 
any  time,  that  might  destroy  her. 
We  are  in  so  sore  a  strait  that  a 
feather  may  turn  the  scale.  So  we 
must  try  all  we  can,  to  gain  a 
little  time,  and  then  trust  to  Qod'a 
mercy  after  all.  Well,  now  what 
do  you  say  ?  Will  you  help  me 
keep  it  from  her,  till  the  tenth  of 
March,  say  ?  and  then  I  will  break 
it  to  her  by  degrees.  Forget  she 
is  your  mistress.  Master  and  ser- 
yant,  that  is  all  yery  well  at  a 
proper  time ;  but  this  is  the  time 
to  remember  nothing  but  that  we 
are  all  one  flesh  and  blood.  We 
lie  down  together  in  the  church- 
yard, and  we  hope  to  rise  together 
where  there  will  be  no  master  and 
seryant.    Think  of  the  poor  un- 


fortunate creature  as  your  own 
flesh  aud  blood,  and  tell  me,  will 
you  help  me  try  and  saye  her> 
under  this  terrible  blow  ?' 

'Ay,  doctor,  that  we  will,'  said 
the  footman.  '  Only  you  giye  us 
our  orders,  and  you  will  see.' 

'I  haye  no  right  to  giye  you 
orders ;  but  I  entreat  you  not  to 
show  her,  by  word  or  look,  that 
calamity  is  upon  her.  Alas !  it  ia 
only  a  reprieye  you  can  giye  to 
her  and  to  me.  The  bitter  hour 
must  com0  when  I  must  tell  her 
she  is  a  widow,  and  her  boy  an 
orphan.  When  that  day  comes,  I 
will  ask  you  all  to  pray  for  me  that 
I  may  find  words.  But  now  I  ask 
you  to  giye  me  that  ten-days' 
reprieye.  Let  the  poor  creature 
recoyer  a  little  strength,  before  the 
thunderbolt  of  aflftiction  falls  on 
her  head.    Will  you  promise  me  V 

They  promised  heartily;  and 
more  than  one  of  the  women  b^an 
to  cry. 

'  A  general  assent  will  not  satisfy 
me,'  said  Dr.  Philip.  'I  want 
eyery  man,  and  eyery  woman,  to 
giye  me  a  hand  upon  it;  then  I 
shall  feel  sure  of  you.' 

The  men  gaye  him  their  hands 
at  once.  The  women  wiped  their 
hands  with  their  aprons,  to  make 
sure  they  were  clean,  and  gaye 
him  their  hands  too.  The  cook 
said, '  If  any  one  of  us  goes  from 
it,  this  kitchen  will  be  too  hot  to 
hold  her.' 

'  Nobody  will  go  from  it,  cook,' 
said  the  doctor.  '  I'm -not  afraid 
of  that :  and  now,  since  you  haye 
promised  me,  out  of  your  own 
good  hearts,  I'll  try  and  be  eyen 
with  you.  If  she  knows  nothing 
of  it  by  the  tenth  of  March,  fiye 
guineas  to  eyery  man  and  woman 
in  this  kitchen.  Tou  shall  see 
that,  if  you  can  be  kind,  we  can 
be  grateful.' 

He  then  hurried  away.  He 
found  Mr.  Lusignan  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  told  him  all  this. 
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Lnsignan  was  flattered,  but  grat^ 
fal.  'Ah,  my  good  friend/  said 
he,  '  this  is  a  hard  trial  to  two  old 
men,  like  yon  and  me.' 

'  It  is,'  said  PhiUp.  '  It  has 
shown  me  my  age.  I  declare  I 
am  trembling;  I^  whose  nerves 
were  iron.  But  I  haye  a  par- 
ticnlar  contempt  for  servants. 
Mercenary  wretches !  IthinkHea* 
Ten  inspired  me  to  talk  to  them. 
After  all,  who  knows?  perhaps 
we  might  find  a  way  to  their 
hearts,  if  we  did  not  eternally 
shock  their  vanity,  and  forget  that 
it  is,  and  mnst  be,  far  greater 
than  our  own.  The  women  gave 
me  their  tears,  and  the  men  were 
earnest.  Not  one  hand  lay  cold 
in  mine.  As  for  yonr  kitchen- 
maid,  rd  tmst  my  life  to  that 
girl.  What  a  grip  she  gave  me ! 
What  strength!  What  fidelity 
was  in  it!  My  hand  was  never 
grasped  before.  I  think  we  are 
safe  for  a  few  days  more.' 

Lnsignan  sighed.  '  What  does 
it  aU  come  to?  We  are  puUing 
the  trigger  gently,  that  is  all.' 

'  No,  no ;  that  is  not  it.  Don't 
let  ns  confonnd  the  matter  with 
similes,  please.  Keep  them  for 
children.' 


Mrs.  Staines  left  her  bed;  and 
wonld  have  left  her  room,  bnt 
Doctor  Philip  forbade  it  strictly. 

One  day,  seated  in  her  arm- 
chair, she  said  to  the  nurse,  before 
Doctor  Philip,  '  Nurse,  why  do 
the  servants  look  so  corionsly  at 
me?' 

Mrs.  Briscoe  cast  a  hasty  glance 
at  Doctor  Philip,  and  then  said, 
'  I  don't  know,  madam.  I  never 
noticed  that.' 

'  Uncle,  why  did  nnrse  look  at 
you  before  she  answered  such  a 
ample  qnestion?' 

'  I  don't  know.  What  ques- 
tion?' 

'  About  the  servants.' 


'  Oh,  about  the  servants !'  said 
he,  contemptuously. 

'  Ton  should  not  turn  up  your 
nose  at  them,  for  they  are  all 
most  kind  and  attentive.  Only, 
I  catch  them  looking  at  me  so 
strangely ;  really — as  if  they—' 

'  Bosa,  you  are  taking  me  quite 
out  of  my  depth.  The  looks  of 
servant  girls!  Why,  of  course  a 
lady  in  your  condition  is  an  object 
of  especial  interest  to  them.  I 
daresay  they  are  saying  to  one 
another,  "  I  wonder  when  my  turn 
will  come  ?"  A  fellow-feelingmakes 
us  wondrous  kind — that  is  a  pro- 
verb, is  it  not  ?' 

'  To  be  sure.    I  forgot  that' 

She  said  no  more ;  but  stemed 
thoughtful,  and  not  quite  satisfied. 

On  (this  Dr.  Philip  begged  the 
maids  to  go  near  her  as  little  as 
possible.  '  You  are  not  aware 
of  it,'  said  he,  '  but  your  looks, 
and  your  manner  of  speaking, 
rouse  her  attention,  and  she  is 
quicker  than  I  thought  she  was, 
and  observes  very  subtly.' 

This  was  done;  and  then  she 
complained  that  nobody  came  near 
her.  She  insisted  on  coming  down- 
stairs ;  it  was  so  dulL 

Dr.  Philip  consented,  if  she 
would  he  content  to  receive  no 
visits  for  a  week. 

She  assented  to  that ;  and  now 
passed  some  hours  every  day  in 
the  drawing-room.  In  her  morn- 
ing wrappers,  so  fresh  and  crisp, 
she  looked  lovely,  and  increased 
in  health  and  strength  every  day. 

Dr.  Philip  used  to  look  at  her, 
and  his  very  flesh  to  creep  at 
the  thought  that,  ere  long,  he 
TDtast  hurl  this  fair  creature  into 
the  dust  of  afOiction;  must,  with 
a  word,  take  the  ruby  from  her 
lips,  the  rose  from  her  cheeks,  the 
sparkle  from  her  glorious  eyes — 
eyes  that  beamed  on  him  with 
sweet  affection,  and  a  mouth  that 
never  opened,  but  to  show  some 
simplicity  of  the  mind,  or  some 
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pretty  bunt  of  the  sensitiTe 
heart 

He  pnt  oS,  and  put  off,  and  at 
last  cowardice  began  to  whisper, 
'  Why  tell  her  the  whole  tmth  at 
aU  ?  Why  not  take  her  through 
stages  of  doubt,  alarm,  and,  after 
all,  leave  a  grain  of  hope  till  her 
child  gets  so  rooted  in  her  heart 
that — '  But  conscience  and  goo<^ 
sense  interrupted  this  temporary 
thought,  and  made  him  see  to 
what  a  horrible  life  of  suspense 
he  should  condemn  a  human  crea- 
ture, and  live  a  perpetual  lie,  and 
be  always  at  the  edge  of  some 
pitfaU  or  other. 

One  day,  while  he  sat  looking 
at  her,  with  all  these  thoughts, 
and  many  more,  coursing  through 
his  mind,  she  looked  up  at  him, 
and  surprised  him,  'Ah I'  said 
she,  gravely. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?' 

'  Oh,  nothing,'  said  she  cun-* 
ningly. 

'  Uncle  dear,'  said  she,  presently^ 
'  when  do  we  go  to  Heme  Bay  ? 

Now,  Dr.  Philip  had  given  that 
up.  He  had  got  the  servants  at 
Kent  Villa  on  his  side,  and  he  felt 
safer  here  than  in  any  strange 
place :  so  he  said,  '  I  don't  know : 
that  all  depends.  There  is  plenty 
of  time.' 

'  No,  uncle,'  said  Bosa,  gravely. 
'  I  wii^  to  leave  this  house.  I 
can  hardly  breathe  in  it.' 

'  What !  your  native  air  ?' 

'  Mystery  is  not  my  native  air; 
and  this  house  is  full  of  mystery. 
Voices  whisper  at  my  door,  and 
the  people  don't  come  in.  The 
maids  cast  strange  looks  at  me, 
and  hurry  away.  I  scolded  that 
pert  girl,  Jane,  and  she  answered 
me  as  meek  as  Moses.  I  catch 
you  looking  at  me,  with  love,  and 
something  else.  What  is  that 
something? — ^It  is  Pity:  that  is 
what  it  is.  Do  you  think,  because 
I  am  called  a  simpleton,  that  I 
have  no  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  sense? 


What  is  this  secret  which  you  are 
all  hiding  from  one  person,  and 
that  is  me  ?  Ah  1  Christopher  has 
not  written  this  five  weeks.  TeU 
me  the  truth,  for  I  will  know  it,' 
and  she  started  up  in  wild  exdtcH 
ment. 

Then  Dr.  Philip  saw  the  hour 
was  come. 

He  said,  '  My  poor  girl,  you 
have  read  us  right.  I  am  anxious 
about  Christopher,  and  all  the 
servants  know  it.' 

'  Anxious,  and  not  tell  me ;  his 
wife;  the  woman  whose  life  is 
bound  up  in  his.' 

'  Was  it  for  us  to  retard  your 
convalescence,  and  set  you  firet- 
ting,  and  perhaps  destroy  your 
child?  Bosa,  my  darling,  think 
what  a  treasure  Heaven  has  sent 
you,  to  love  and  care  for.' 

'  Tes,'  said  she,  trembling, 
'  Heaven  has  been  good  to  me ;  I 
hope  Heaven  will  always  be  as 
good  to  me.  I  don't  deserve  it; 
but  then  I  tell  God  sa  lam  very 
grateful,  and  very  penitent  I 
never  forget  that,  if  I  had  been  a 

good  wife,  my  husband ^five 

weeks  is  a  long  time.  Why  do 
you  tremble  so?  Why  are  you. so 
pale — a  strong  man  like  you? 
Calamity!  calamity  1' 

Dr.  Philip  hung  his  head. 

She  looked  at  him,  started  wildly 
up,  then  sank  back  into  her  chair. 
So  the  stricken  deer  leaps,  then 
fJBklls.  Tet  even  now  she  put  on  a 
deceitful  calm,  and  said,  '  Tell 
me  the  truth.  I  have  a  right  to 
know.' 

He  stammered  out,  '  There  is  a 
report  of  an  accident  at  sea.' 

She  kept  silence. 

'  Of  a  passenger  drowned — out 
of  that  ship — ^This,  coupled  with 
his  silence,  fills  our  hearts  with 
fear.' 

'  It  is  worse — ^you  are  breaking 
it  to  me — ^you  have  gone  too  far 
to  stop.  One  word,  is  he  alive  ? 
Oh,  say  he  is  alive  1' 
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Philip  rang  the  bell  hard,  and 
said  in  a  troubled  roice,  'Bosa, 
think  of  your  child.' 

'  Not  when  my  husband — is  he 
alive,  or  dead  ?' 

'  It  is  hard  to  say,  with  such  a 
terrible  report  about,  and  no  let- 
ters/ fiilteared  the  old  man,  his 
courage  tieuiling  him. 

*  What  are  you  afraid  of?  Do 
you  think  I  can't  die,  and  go  to 
him?  Aliye,  or  dead?'  and  she 
stood  before  him,  raging  and  qui- 
Tering  in  every  limb. 

The  nurse  came  in. 

'  Fetch  her  child,'  he  cried ; 
'  God  have  mercy  on  her.' 

'  Ah,  then  he  is  dead,'  said  she, 
with  stony  calmness.  *  I  drove 
him  to  sea,  and  he  is  dead.' 

The  nurse  rushed  in,  and  held 
the  child  to  her. 

She  would  not  look  at  it. 

<Deadl' 

'  Tes,  our  poor  Christie  is  gone 
— ^but  his  child  is  here — the  image 
of  him.  Do  not  forget  the  mo- 
ther. Have  pity  on  his  child  and 
yours.' 


'  Take  it  out  of  my  sight !'  she 
screamed.  '  Away  with  it,  or  1 
shall  murder  it,  as  I  have  mur- 
dered its  father.  My  dear  Christie, 
before  all  that  live !  I  have  killed 
him.  I  shall  die  for  him.  I  shall 
go  to  him.'  She  raved  and  tore 
her  hair.  Servants  rushed  in. 
Bosa  was  carried  to  her  bed, 
screaming  and  raving,  and  her 
black  hair  all  down  on  both  sides, 
a  piteous  sight 

Swoon  followed  swoon,  and  that 
very  night  brain  fever  set  in  with 
all  its  sad  accompaniments;  a 
poor  bereaved  creature^  tossing 
and  moaning;  pale,  anxious,  but 
resolute  faces  of  the  nurse  and  the 
kitchen-maid  watching:  on  one 
table  a  pail  of  ice,  and  on 
another  the  long,  thick  raven, 
hair  of  our  poor  Simpleton,  lying 
on  clean  silver  paper.  Dr.  Philip 
had  cut  it  all  off  with  his  own 
hand,  and  he  was  now  folding  it 
up,  and  crying  over  it;  for  he 
thought  to  himself,  'Perhaps  in.a 
few  days  more  only  this  will  be 
left  of  her  on  earth.' 


{To  he  coniinued,) 


A  SPRING  FLOWER  SONG. 

SPRING  has  come  and  Winter  over — all  the  land  is  robed  in  green. 
Up  the  Kill-side  see  the  orchards  in  their  pink  and  snowy  sheen ; 
Richly  fragrant,  purple-tinted,  grow  the  Ulacs  down  below, 
With  the  bright  laburnum  blossoms  drooping  in  a  golden  glow. 

Hark!  the  birds  with  joy  are  singing  in  the  may-trees  thick  with  flowers- 
Happy  birds,  your  songs  are  not  regretful  strains  for  fleeting  hours ; 
In  the  wood  the  dappl^  sunlight  plays  upon  an  azure  ground — 
Azure,  for  the  hyacmths  in  sweet  profusion  smile  around. 

Deep  within  a  glade  of  shadow,  by  a  rill  that  ripples  there, 
Long  green  leaves  in  clusters  growing — lilies  of  the  vale  they  bear  ; 
In  the  lanes,  above  the  hedges,  scented  wild  acacia  falls, 
Clumps  of  iris  in  Uie  sunshine  glisten  on  the  castle  walls. 

Yellow  cowslips  prank  the  meadows,  celandine  and  daffodils, 
Ruby-red  anemones  are  glinting  through  the  grassy  frills ; 
On  the  banks  the  primrose  lingers,  and  the  dainty  violet, 
Pearly  daisies,  leafy  mazes — surely  Spring  hath  Summer  met  1 

E.  D.  T. 
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IN   THE   STUDIOS. 


W'HETHEB  he  be  seen  in  the 
field  or  in  the  stndio,  the 
priTilege  of  taking  a  peep  over  an 
artist's  shoulder  whilst  he  is  at 
work  at  his  easel,  is  always  so 
eagerly  sought  that  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  growing  habit 
of  giTing  some  account  of  forth- 
ooming  pictures  on  the  eve  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy, 
nor  is  there  anything  objectionable 
in  it,  so  long  as  criticism  is  avoided. 
It  is  manifestly  uiijust,  and  a  pre- 
sumptuous piece  of  bad  taste,  to 
pass  adverse  opinions  upon  more 
or  less  incomplete  works  before 
they  meet  the  public  eye,  and  so 
create  perhaps  an  unfatvourable 
prejudice. 

Unseemly,  and  unseasonable  too, 
does  it  also  appear  to  present  such 
accounts  months  before  the  real 
picture-tide  of  the  London  world 
begins ;  they  are  utterly  forgotten 
by  May,  if  published  in  November, 
and  they  often  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  giving  minute  descriptions 
of  subjects  which  have  not  even 
been  commenced. 

By  that  ominous  period,  how- 
ever, the  1st  of  April,  the  actual 
day,  save  the  mark,  on  which,  this 
year,  outsiders  must  send  in  their 
works  for  exhibition  at  the  Boyal 
Academy, '  echoes  from  the  easels,' 
should  be  pretty  reliable.  If  those 
which  I,  a  mere  listener,  repeat 
are  not,  and  I  make  a  mistake,  the 
^te  is  surely  ample  excuse,  and  I 
must  plead  too  deep  a  draught 
of  pigeon's  milk,  or  too  heavy  a 
breakfast  on  eggs  discovered  in  the 
mare's  nest. 

Not  using  the  expression  vul- 
garly, I  think  I  may,  nevertheless, 
assert  that  there  will  be  '  no  mis- 
take'   about    Mr.   Millais'   child 


picture  of  1878.  Since  the  days 
of '  My  First  Sermon,'  he  has  done 
nothing  so  interesting  or  powerful 
in  this  particular  line  of  child- 
portraiture.  A  life-sized  girl  Tod- 
dlekins,  of  four  or  five,  with  a 
little  mob  cap  knowingly  popped 
on  the  top  of  her  head,  seated  on  the 
grass  in  a  shrubbery  playing  with 
a  black  kitten,  is  a  theme  we  can 
understand  in  a  moment,  as  being 
thoroughly  congenial  to  the  artist ; 
and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  hear 
that  the  child  is  the  same  who 
figured  as  a  baby  in  his  picture  of 
the  'Inundation,'  three  years  ago. 
It  is  a  happiness  to  have  this 
assurance,  that  the  jolly  little  in- 
fimt,  then  also  attended  by  a  feline 
companion,  and  smiling  compla- 
cently as  she  lay  in  her  cradle 
afloat  upon  a  world  of  waters,  was 
rescued,  and  to  see  her  again 
appearing  in  such  pretty  guise 
from  under  her  father's  cun- 
ning hand,  for  the  sitter  (or 
squatter)  is  the  youngest  Miss 
MiUais.  The  owner  of  '  The 
Inundation'  has  very  wisely  se- 
cured this  second  picture  of  the 
little  lady  and  her  cat;  and  in  his 
rare  collection  of  modem  art  it 
will  form,  in  conjunction  with 
its  predecessor,  quite  a  history  of 
her  early  acquaintance  with  the 
studio. 

From  infancy  to  old  age,  Mr. 
Millais  makes  but  one  bound,  and 
a  startling  contrast  to  the  little 
girl  and  the  cat  is  the  portrait 
of  an  old  lady  and  her  parrot 
Full,  soft,  dimpled,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  flowing  locks,  and  then,  parch- 
ment skin,  deep  wrinkles  and  fur- 
rows, hollow  eyes,  and,  be  it  said 
without  any  disrespect,  a  most 
palpable  '  front'   Such  a  marvel- 
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Ions  piece  of  handiwork,  snch  exe- 
cution, such  jugglery  of  colour, 
with  such  profound  dexterity,  say 
the  wise  ones,  have  not  been 
seen  for  many  a  day,  as  in  the 
picture  of  this  ancient  dame,  aged 
ninety-three.  Velasquez,  Holbein, 
Sir  Joshua,  and  Gainsborough  put 
together,  like  none,  like  all,  and 
yet  most  like  Millais.  Inter- 
mediate steps  in  life  between  these 
two  extremes  are  also  to  be  found 
amongst  his  other  contributions, 
including  a  portrait  of  a  portly 
woman  in  her  prime,  Madame 
Bischoffsheim,  and  another,  three- 
quarter  length,  of  the  eldest  Miss 
Millais,  basket  on  arm,  egg-hunt- 
ing in  the  hen-house  of  an  old 
English  farm.  Were  it  not  that 
he  would  be  accused  of  taking  too 
good  care  of  himself,  one  could 
wish  that  Mr.  Millais,  in  his  capa- 
city this  year  of  hanger,  would  so 
place  these  various  stages  of  life's 
history  that  they  might  be  seen, 
as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  natural 
sequence ;  for,  whether  he  has  in- 
tended it  or  not,  he  has  produced 
a  coherent  series  of  pictures,  which, 
as  the  four  ages  of  woman,  might 
be  classed  in  painting,  as  are  in 
poetry  Shakespeare's  seven  ages 
of  man.  A  portrait  of  Sir  W.  S. 
Bennett,  and,  possibly,  one  of  Lord 
Selbome,  will  be  also  amongst  the 
finest  products  of  his  genius. 

Settling  apparently  now  pretty 
steadily  down  to  the  line  of  art 
in  which  of  late  years  he  has 
achieved  his  greatest  successes, 
Mr.  Millais  gives  no  sign  at  this 
present  writing,  of  any  subject 
picture,  and  not  even  of  a  land- 
scape. Portraiture,  I  am  told, 
unquestionably  has  had  no  equal 
master  in  England,  but,  had  I  a 
thought  that  I  could  call  my  own, 
it  would  make  me  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  kindred  canvases  to  the 
'  Huguenot,'  the  '  Order  of  Belease,' 
the  '  Yale  of  Best,'  <&c 

To  say  that  Mr.  George  Leslie 
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has  painted  a  large  triptych  of 
graceful  and  beautiful  girls  in 
classic  attire,  is  to  assure  all  lis- 
teners of  a  charming  result.  It 
signifies  very  little  what  the  dear 
creatures  may  be  doing,  telling 
fortunes  with  flowers,  decorating 
one  another  with  wreaths,  reclining 
on  mossy  banks,  or  reciting  legends 
of  romance,  they  will  certainly 
possess  all  tiiose  attractions  which 
the  public  know  so  well,  and  love 
so  dearly  when  rendered  by  this 
most  accomplished  painter  of 
feminine  beauty. 

In  the  present  instance,  a  long 
low  wall  running  through  the 
three  pictures,  a  flight  of  steps 
at  either  side  ascending  to  a  back- 
ground of  arbutus  shrubs,  and  a 
bronze  lion's  head  in  the  centre, 
spouting  a  jet  of  water,  makes,  in 
theatrical  phrase,  'the  set.'  At 
this  fountain  two  lovely  Lesleians 
are  in  busy  idleness,  one  dabbling 
her  lily  hand  in  the  limpid  thread, 
the  other  making  believe  to  utilise 
a  pitcher,  whilst  a  magpie  im* 
pertinently  struts  in  the  immediate 
foreground.  Coming  down  the 
steps  on  the  right,  a  third  beauly 
with  a  kitten  in  her  arms,  and 
the  mother  oat  'pointing'  dead 
at  the  magpie,  centres  the  attention 
on  that  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  a 
fourth  girl  of  the  '  sweet  eighteen ' 
period  playing  a  pipe,  and  a 
younger  of  about  nine,  are  grouped 
upon  the  second  flight  of  steps. 
Each  division  of  the  triptych,  & 
complete  tableau  in  itself,  and 
the  three  combined  even  more 
complete:  a  story  of  Arcadia,  or 
what  you  will;  with  harmonious 
details  of  lute  and  flute,  and  all 
the  rest  of  what  is  sweet  and  fair. 
Mr.  Leslie  avoids  the  introduction 
of  a  male  element  into  his  subjects, 
just  as  Mr.  Hodgson  does  the 
female  into  his,  and  so  the  balance 
is  struck  for  the  benefit  of  those 
commercial,  ledger-y  sort  of  critics, 
who  are  always  apparently  want- 
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ing  to  see  an  artist  commit  himself 
by  paiiiting  things  he  is  unskilled 
in.  These  oensors,  however,  I  am 
glad  to  be  told,  have  failed  to 
hnrry  Mr.  Hodgson  to  his  doom, 
and  so  his  'Eastern  questions' 
are  settled  by  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  the  houri  complication. 
How  much  is  to  be  done,  at  least 
on  canvas,  withont  having  re- 
oonzee  to  this  snppoeedly  inevitable 
source  of  difficulty,  Mr.  Hodgson 
shows,  and  one  may  forget  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  woman 
in  the  world,  whilst  looking  at  his 
jovial  British  tar  swaggering  into 
a  courtyard  amongst  a  lot  of  armed 
and  sleeping  Arabs.  The  contrast 
of  expression  and  character  in  this, 
his  most  important  work,  and 
the  conscientious  painting  thereof, 
amply  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  any  of  that  beauty  which  the 
adverse  critics  aforesaid  will  doubt- 
less revert  to,  and  make  good 
capital  of.  They  will  look  for  it 
in  vain,  too,  in  his  '  Birds'-skins 
and  curiosity  seller,'  and  in  his 
obnoxious  '  Street  musicians,'  find- 
ing in  its  omission  a  plea  for  their 
annual  attack  upon  the  Academy's 
doings  and  electings.  Listening 
taught  me  a  year  ago  to  prophesy 
speedy  elevation  to  academic 
honours  for  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  now 
that  he  has  received  them,  he 
appears  determined  to  more  than 
justify  their  award. 

Whispers  reach  me  in  such  fitfol 
ways  from  the  studios,  that  the 
veteran  and  the  tiro,  the  acade- 
mician and  the  outsider,  present 
themselves  to  my  pen  in  no  direct 
order;  thus,  from  one  of  the 
newest  elected,  I  jump  to  one  who 
'  took  honours '  long  ago.  That 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward's  picture  can  be 
other  than  historical,  is  impro- 
bable; that  the  theme  can  be  other 
than  French,  unlikely;  and  that 
the  treatment  can  be  other  than 
intensely  dramatic  and  powerful, 
impossible.    So  my  ears  received. 


without  surprise,  the  announce- 
ment that  he  has  achieved  an 
enormous  success  in  portraying 
the  incident  of  Charles  the  Ninth 
and  Catherine  de  M^cis  visiting 
Admiral  Coligny,  after  he  had 
been  wounded  by  the  assassin 
whom  royalty  itself  had  employed 
to  strike  down  the  great  leader  of 
the  Huguenot  party.  The  inter- 
view is  going  on  between  the  king 
and  the  admiral  at  the  bedside 
on  the  left ;  the  queen  watches  it 
suspiciously  from  a  little  farther 
off,  scarcely  paying  any  attention 
to  the  hints  which  her  companion, 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  is  giving  of  the 
ominous  movement  amongst  the 
crowd  of  Huguenot  retainers  in 
the  background ;  whilst  Coligny's 
daughter  and  her  husband,  Teligny, 
look  on  anxiously,  and  form  the 
interest  of  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  canvas. 

The  details  of  this  great  dra- 
matic situation  are  so  rich  and 
full,  that  I  could  cover  my  allotted 
leaves,  and  more,  with  their  de- 
scription; the  briefest  outline, 
therefore,  is  all  I  dare  allow  my- 
self, if  I  would  tell  a  tenth  part 
of  what  has  reached  me  this  year 
from  the  great  limning  fraternity. 
I  must  say  no  more  of  the  hus- 
band, whilst  the  wife  awaits 
mention. 

Prediction  and  assumption  are 
my  province,  not  opinion;  hence 
I  assume  that  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward 
has  made  a  tremendous  advance 
in  her  present  picture,  and  I  pre- 
dict for  hex  great  additional  re- 
nown through  it.  We  have  the 
poet  Ohatterton  as  a  boy  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  interrupted  by  his 
foster-mother,  Mrs.  Edkins,  in  one 
of  his  first  examinations  and  imi- 
tations of  the  famous  manuscript 
Rowley  poems.  With  his  blue 
coat,  and  muffin  cap  (the  badge, 
which  he  hated,  of  Colston's 
Bristol  Blue^oat  school)  con- 
temptuously flung  upon  the  floor. 
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he  resentfi  the  woman's  presence 
by  an  indignant  gesture,  half- 
attempting  to  hide  with  his  foot 
one  manuscript  amongst  the  many 
littered  about  the  old  lumber- 
garret  in  which  he  has  obtained 
permission  to  amuse  himself.  His 
wild  and  wayward  nature  induced 
the  suspicion  in  his  mother's  mind, 
that  he  had  retired  there  to  colour 
his  skin  with  some  ochre  and 
blacking,  with  a  yiew  to  joining  a 
tribe  of  gipsies,  and  she  thus 
comes  upon  his  real  purpose, 
though,  of  course,  scarcely  under- 
standing it.  With  this,  as  with 
Mr.  Ward's  work,  an  ample  de- 
scription of  the  expression,  the 
power,  the  rich  detail,  could  only 
be  given  at  great  length,  so  I  am 
obliged  to  stop  my  ears  as  ac- 
counts of  it  pour  in  upon  them, 
and  proceed  to — ^well!  the  name 
of  Ward  suggests  that  of  Frith, 
and  vice  versd.  What  concatena- 
tion of  ideas  it  is  that  associates 
them,  I  know  not,  but  so  it  is; 
and  I  am  informed  that  the  last- 
named  popular  painter  will  rather 
reserve  his  strength  for  one  of  his 
tremendous  coups  next  year,  than 
be  very  strongly  represented 
this.  That  he  has  in  contempla- 
tion a  subject  so  admirably  suited 
to  his  genius,  that  it  will  eclipse 
in  artistic,  picturesque,  and  popu- 
lar interest  all  his  previous  great 
efforts,  not  excepting  the  '  Bams- 
gate  Sands,'  the  '  Derby  Day,' 
the  '  Bailway  Station,'  and  the 
'  Charles  the  Second,'  is  no  secret; 
but  what  the  subject  is,  it  would, 
in  these  unscrupulous,  piratical 
times,  be  most  unfair  to  reveal. 
It  has  reached  my  ears,  but  wild 
horses,  tigers'  claws,  or  (as  the 
facetious  riddle  associates  the  two) 
the  '  danmation  clause '  of  the 
Athanasian  Greed  itself,  shall  not 
tear  it  from  me.  Whether  other 
purveyors  of  art  gossip  will  be 
equally  considerate  and  reticent 
during  the  next  twelve  months  is 


doubtful;  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  condemning  any  anticipatory 
remarks  or  revelations ;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  for  Mr.  Frith's 
sake,  that  his  great  subject  has 
oozed  out  at  all.  A  year  hence, 
the  readers  of  '  London  Society ' 
may  have  a  chance  of  knowing 
more  about  it  from  my  'pen,  and 
surely  the  news  will  then  be  more 
seasonable  than  at  present ;  mean- 
while, Mr.  Frith  will  not  be  absent 
by  any  means  from  the  Academy 
walls ;  a  certain  sweet  flower-girl, 
and  a  domestic  billiard-table  epi- 
sode, will  display  some  of  his  most 
coveted  qualities  for  this  imme- 
diate 1873.  And  speaking  of 
'  claws '  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  Hardy  is  a  claimant  of  no 
mean  pretensions  for  honours  in 
the  picture  he  is  sending  to  Bur- 
lington House.  A  battle  between 
lions,  the  beasts  being  larger 
than  life,  for  the  possession  of  a 
lioness  cowering  in  the  back- 
ground, should  be  a  conspicuous 
and  stirring  incident;  and  when 
the  skill  is  remembered  which 
this  artist  has  displayed  in  his 
previous  essays,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  a  triumph  for  him  now. 
Animal  painting  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, as  shown  by  the  progress  of 
Mr.  Briton  Biviere,  and  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Davis,  another  of 
the  very  fitly  lately  chosen  as- 
sociates. 

Bealistic  allegory  is  the  vein  m 
which  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  has  been 
working  foj  the  delight  of  his 
countless  admijrers.  '  Le  Boi  est 
mort,  Vive  le  Boi !'  The  king,  be 
it  observed,  not  any  particular 
king,  but  the  king;  a  page  of 
history,  nay,  a  volume,  or  a  Liebig- 
like  extract  of  it,  is  here  spread 
out  upon  a  very  large  canvas ;  and 
there  is  to  be  seen  the  just  de- 
funct monarch,  who,  having  long 
outlived  all  those  who  loved  him, 
dies  unregretted,  save  by  a  faithful 
hound,  and  even  he  is  restrained 
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from  an  oTer-demonstration  of  his 
grief,  by  an  attendant  page.  The 
cnrtainB  are  being  drawn  round 
the  bed,  whilst  the  statesman,  the 
warrior,  the  priest,  and  all  the 
dignitaries  that  surround  a  throne, 
oflfer  the  crown  to  a  baby-boy, 
who,  quitting  his  orange  with  re- 
gret, clings  to  the  skirts  of  his 
gouvemarUe,  and  looks  timorously 
at  the  symbols  of  sovereignty  as 
though  a  juTenile  prescience  of  the 
responsibilities  they  entail  was 
already  half  asserting  itself.  With 
the  middle  of  the  fifteentii  cen- 
tury for  his  period,  Mr.  Stone  is 
enabled  to  display  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  picturesque  costume, 
and  to  produce  in  conjunction  with 
force  of  expression  a  depth  and  har- 
mony of  colour  which  I  have 
heard  styled  as  incalculably  be- 
yond anything  he  has  yet  done. 
Not  the  slightest  opportunity 
which  elaboration  of  detail  offers 
is  lost  in  pressing  home  the  moral 
of  his  theme,  and  few  listeners 
could  listen  to  the  praise  which 
has  reached  me  about  it,  without 
predicting  for  its  painter  a  speedy 
attainment  of  the  coveted  aca- 
demic initials. 

The  'Bridal  party'  has  been 
kept  waiting  by  Mr.  Yeames  for 
a  whole  year ;  and,  as  I  described 
it  in  the  March  number  of  1872, 
I  need  only  refer  the  subscribers 
to  '  London  Society '  to  my 
'  Leaves '  of  that  date,  adding  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  have  lost  by 
twelve  months'  further  considera- 
tion in  the  studio. 

Very  unlikely  would  it  have 
been,  if  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
'  A  Bookworm,'  two  years  ago, 
had  not  stimulated  Mr.  Stacey 
Marks  to  further  exertions  in  the 
same  dusty  field.  The  '  Orni- 
thologist '  seems  to  justify  him  in 
giving  another  example  of  the 
wondrous  ability  he  possesses  in 
the  grouping  and  painting  of  still 
life.     I  fancy  I  hear  Mr.  Marks 


being  accused  by  some  of  thos^ 
free-tongued  cavillers  at  everything 
exhibited  at  Burlington  House, 
of,  as  they  phrase  it,  repeating 
himself;  an  excellent  and  cheap 
formula  of  condemnation,  which 
constantly  reaches  my  ears  in 
picture  galleries ;  but,  if  there  be 
any  meaning  in  it,  I  predict  most 
people  will  be  glad  that  he  does 
so,  when  they  see  the  old  gentle- 
man and  his  servant  arranging, 
and  dusting,  and  setting  in  order 
the  stuffed  specimens  which  adorn 
the  studio  museum  of  the  '  Orni- 
thologist' 

'Si  Francis  preaching  to  the 
birds '  was  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
Mr.    Marks's    acquaintance   with 
natural    history,    and    when    he 
painted  that  subject,  the  life-like 
motion,  and  palpably  listening  as- 
pect of  the  feathered  congr^ation, 
were  the  means  by  which  he  pro- 
duced the  character  and  tan  of 
the  theme.    In  the  present  pic- 
ture, it  is  the  very  unmistakable 
motionless,  stuffed  look  that  the 
birds  have  which    becomes   the 
vehicle    for    the    artist's  quaint 
humour  and  power  of  portraying 
telling  incident.    Every  conceiv- 
able advantage  is  taken  of  odd 
position,  queer    expression,    and 
accidental  combination,  to  present 
a  series  of   episodes  irresistibly 
droll.      As  an  instance,  I    may 
cite  the  owl-^  look  which  the  old 
gentleman   himself,    in   his    still 
more  owl-y  spectacles,  possesses, 
even  as  he  handles  a  specimen  of 
the  *  obscure  bird '   itself.    Pro- 
mise has  been  made  by  Mr.  Marks, 
for  two  years  and  more,  of  a  pic- 
ture quaintly  funny  and  charac- 
teristic of  a  medisBval  haberdasher 
inducing  a  lady  to  '  go  in  '  for  a 
steeple-crowned  head-dress,  a  de- 
scription of  which  picture  I  gave 
in  the  March  number'of  '  London 
Society '  for  1871 ;  but  it  is  not 
even  yet  ready.    It  is  one  of  those 
pictures  which  get  set  aside  from 
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time  to  time  for  other  work,  which 
the  artist  feels  keener  about ;  yet 
it  will  come,  doubtless,  before  the 
public  sooner  or  later,  and  be  none 
the  worse  for  the  delay.  In  the 
second  picture  which,  however, 
we  are  sure  to  have  from  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Marks,  a  glimpse  of  a  medi- 
»yal  town  on  a  broad,  flowing 
river,  supplies  a  background  to  a 
series  of  backs  in  the  foreground ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  group  of  peo- 
ple in  medisBval  attire,  turning 
their  backs  to  the  spectator,  and 
looking  over  the  parapet  of  a 
bridge.  The  natural  inquiry 
which  rises  to  the  lips  when 
such  an  incident  is  witnessed  in 
Any  age,  is,  'What  is  it?'  and 
equally  naturally  such  is  the  title 
which  this  very  original  work  is 
to  bear.  The  object  cannot  be 
seen,  but  is  evidently  something 
floating  in  the  water,  which  highly 
excites  the  curiosity  of  the  dramcir- 
its  jfferaoruB,  and  of  course  the  same 
feeling  is  engendered  in  any  one 
looking  at  the  picture  itself. 

Dead  emperors  and  wandering 
heirs  have  interfered  with  the 
completion  of  Mr.  Fildes'  intended 
picture,  and  so  he  rests  upon  the 
oars  of  his  last  year's  'Water- 
party,'  and  only  continues  to 
paddle  gently  among  the  reeds, 
lilies,  and  willows,  with  a  sort  of 
smaller  edition  of  his  first  success 
in  oil.  Let  not  the  sapient  cri- 
tics denounce  him  for  this,  how- 
over,  as  a  man  of  one  idea,  or  cut 
a  bad  joke,  by  intimating  that 
the  '  whilome '  hewer  of  wood  has 
only  developed  into  a  drawer  of 
water:  let  them  wait  twelve 
months,  and  then  they  may  see 
how  wide  is  the  range  of  his 
powers. 

Mr.  J.  £.  Burgess  has  crossed 
from  his  pet  peninsula  to  break 
ground  in  another  continent.  He 
has  found  at  Tangier,  beyond  the 
Straits  of  Hercules,  a  congenial 
subject— a  Moorish    fountain    at 


sundown,  during  the  feast  of  the 
Bamazan,  when,  through  the  live- 
long day,  neither  food  nor  drink 
will  pass  the  good  Moslem's  lips. 
Though  the  light  is  waning,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  hot  the  sun  has 
been,  and  the  haste  of  the  hurry- 
ing figures  proves  how  inveterate 
a  thirst  is  upon  these  conscien- 
tious fanatics  after  their  long 
abstinence. 

The  '  Dragon  of  Wantley '  is  the 
fit  fellow-subject  Mr.  Poynter  now 
gives  us  to  his  '  Perseus '  of  1872, 
on  a  canvas  of  the  same  shape  and 
dimensions,  intended  to  occupy 
a  corresponding  space  in  Lord 
Whamcliffe's  mansion.  A  terri- 
ble beast  is  this  medisBval  mon- 
ster, and  our  Slade  professor  has 
probably  not  allowed  his  profes- 
sorial functions,  or  his  church- 
fresco  painting,  to  interfere  with 
the  due  consideration  of  every 
detail  which  can  enhance  its  dread 
aspect 

Lest  the  preconceived  idea  of 
a  picture  from  a  description  should 
interfere  with  the  impression  which 
the  sight  of -the  actual  picture 
itself  is  intended  to  create,  not  a 
few  artists  deny  all  access  to  their 
studios,  stuffing  the  key-holes  and 
crevices  with  cotton-wool,  lest  a 
whisper  of  their  doings  should 
reach  the  inquisitive  ears  of  mere 
listeners  like  myself.  Thus,  but 
little  is  ever  known  of  Mr.  Hook's 
work  until  it  is  glittering  in  all 
the  brilliancy  of  its  out- door 
strength  upon  the  Academy  walls. 
Beyond  the  fact,  therefore,  that 
he  has  been  to  the  Shetland  Isles 
for  his  sea-scapes,  and  that  he  has 
drawn  upon  the  resources  of  his 
own  domain  in  Hampshire  for  a 
most  beautiful  landscape,  I  have 
nothing  to  tell  of  him,  and  I  doubt 
if  anybody  else  has.  Another  in- 
stance of  the  way  artists'  names 
get  coupled,  is  to  be  found  in 
Messrs.  Orchardson  and  Fettie, 
and  the  former  is  expected  to  be 
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tmnBQally  great.  A  Jnno-likeciea-! 
tore  passing  through  a  wUd  wood, 
acoompani^  by  a  hnge  mastiff 
or  bloodhound,  and  the  two  half- 
Btartled  and  half-stopping  at  some 
imezpectod  sonnd,  is  said  to  be  as 
fine  an  example  of  this  master  as 
he  has  ever  fayonred  ns  with; 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  is 
grand.  The  wealth  of  luxuriant^ 
tangled  yegetation,  notably  seen  in 
a  matted  mass  of  big  snnflowers, 
and  the  wealth  of  feminine  and 
canine  glory,  are  qnife  exceptional. 

A  damsel  fleeing  from  some 
imminent  danger,  and  rushing 
through  an  iroti  gateway  to  take 
sanctnary  with  three  black-stoled 
nnns,  is  a  dramatically  pictorial 
incident,  which,  but  to  mention , 
is  to  call  up  the  name  of  Pettie. 
Who  does  not  conceiye  its  treat- 
ment at  his  hands?  or  of  his 
other  subject,  when  I  tell  that  it 
is  a  party  leaving  a  beleaguered 
city  with  a  flag  of  truce  ? 

Goss  Quillett,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
many  garrulous  friends  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  much  that  I 
l;ear  in  the  picture  world,  and 
who  has  been  looking  over  my 
leaves  thus  far,  breaks  out  into  a 
'Bless  my  heart,  why  don't  you 
describe  these  pictures  minutely  ? 
they  are  worth  any  consideration, 
I  can  tell  you  all  about  them ;' 
but  when  I  remind  him  of  the 
mass  of  artists  of  whose  works  I 
am  not  even  able,  for  want  of 
space,  to  give  a  hint,  he  admits 
and  regrets,  and  then  says,  '  But 
mind  you  don't  forget  a  word  for 
Calderon's  modem,  if  not  novel 
subject,  of  a  mother,  in  gorgeous 
evening  array,  bidding  'Good 
night'  to  her  baby-boy  in  his 
crib.  He  compensates  for  this 
expenditure  of  his  powers  on  a 
somewhat  commonplace  theme,  by 
also  giving  us  an  example  after  his 
own  old  best  fashion,  a  scene  on 
the  battlements  of  a  fortification, 
with  women  and  children  looking 


on  at  some  desperate  engagement. 
This  is  a  sort  of  serious  reverse  of 
Mr.  Marks's  picture  ;  *  in  neither 
do  we  see  the  object  at  which  the 
people  are  looking ;  but  you  will 
easily  understand  what  a  fine 
opportunity  Mr.  Calderon  has  in 
such  a  subject  for  the  display  of 
his  greatest  powers.  But  subject, 
after  all,  you  know,  is  not  so 
much  what  the  artists  look  to,  as 
quality,  tone,  treatment,  and  so 
forth;  it  is  only  the  ordinary 
public  who  are  curious  about  the 
subject,  the  story,  as  it  were: 
this,  in  fact,  is  what  they  first 
look  to  when  a  picture  is  set  be- 
fore them,  and  it  is  wrong,  deci- 
dedly wrong ;  it  indicates  a  want 
of  feeling  for  true  art  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  just  a  little 
affectation  sometimes  in  the  way 
certain  painters  pretend  to  ignore 
it,  for,  after  all,  art  is  capable  of 
telling  us  much  that  is  untellable 
by  other  means,  and  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  merely  decora- 
tive institution. 

'  Leighton,  you  know,'  continues 
my  voluble  instructor, '  is  so  busy 
with  the  second  of  his  Lunette 
decorations  for  South  Kensington 
(he  has  finished  the  toar  subject, 
and  is  now  at  the  peace),  that  he 
won't  have  much  this  year;  a 
juggler,  a  nude  female  figure, 
throwing  balls  high  into  the  air, 
and  watching  them,  will  be  about 
all,  I  believe;  and  Val  Prinsep'a 
land  and  sea-scape,  which  he 
adapts  to  the  subject  of  the  pos- 
sessed herd  of  swine,  is  likely^ 
from  its  originality,  to  attract  at- 
tention.' 

Then  Quillett  tells  of  Alma- 
Tad^ma  and  the  foreign  element, 
and  whilst  he  is  doing  so,  the 
printer's  boy  calls  for  copy,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  stop  my  ears  to  the 
thousand  and  one  additional  sto- 
ries of  the  studios  which  Quillett 
has  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 
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'TTOU'LL  go  through  Belgium, 
X  find  your  way  to  Cologne, 
and  work  quietly  round  to  Stras- 
bourg. Mind,  we  are  Frenoh,  and 
if  you  can  give  the  Gtermans  a  rub 
without  overfitepping  the  bounds 
of  Yeracity,  don't  hesitate  to  pitch 
into  them.' 

The  time,  the  autumn  of  1870 ; 
the  place,  ^e  editor's  room  of  a 
certain  London  daily  newspaper; 
the  actors,  the  chief  of  the  said 
London  daily  newspaper,  uid  my- 
self. 

^  I  had  been  knocking  about  town 
for  some  time  without  finding  em- 
ployment. To  tell  the  truth,  I 
was  a  little  bit  depressed,  as  I  had 
just  assisted  at  the  demise  of  a 
literary  Tenture  of  my  own  inau- 
guration. For  months  I  had 
struggled  with  printers  and  paper* 
makers,  engravers  and  publishers, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  my  own 
sanguine  hopes,  I  had  tried  very 
hard  to  prove  to  my  own  satis- 
faction' that  a  pound  contained 
more  than  twenty  shillings,  and  a 
shilling  more  than  a  dozen  pence ; 
but  the  end,  long  delayed,  had 
come  at  last.  My  contributors 
had  bidden  me  a  sorrowful  fcure- 
well ;  my  editorial  sanctum  knew 
,  me  no  longer ;  the  shutters  of  the 
office  were  up,  and  a  placard 
affixed  to  the  front  door  announced 
to  those  it  might  concern  that  the 
place  was  once  more  '  to  let'  One 
day  I  was  walking  moodily  down 
the  Strand,  thinking  sorrowfully 
of  the'  past  glories  of  my  late 
paper,  '  The  Phconix,'  and  con- 
jecturing whether  it  ever  would 
be  worthy  of  its  name,  and  rise 
once  more,  when  I  was  startled 
out  of  my  reverie  by  the  pain  of  a 
rather  hard  blow  on  the  shoulder, 
and  the  sound  of  a  very  hearty 


voice  in  my  ear.  I  turned  round 
quickly  and  found  a  smiling  face 
at  my  elbow. 

'What!  you  don't  know  me, 
old  fellow?' 

I  stared  at  my  questioner,  and 
for  the  moment  certainly  found  it 
difficult  to  recognise  him.  He 
was  roughly  dad  in  very  warm 
clothing,  wore  a  billy-cock  hat^ 
and  possessed  a  beard  of  Crimean 
proportions ;  at  length  it  dawned 
upon,  me  that  the  stranger  was  a 
very  dear  old  friend  of  mine — one 
with  whom  I  had  not  come  in 
contact  since  I  had  left  school, 
some  ten  years  befora  I  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  cried^ 
'  What  I  Charley  Scrubey !  is  it 
you,  or  your  ghost  ?' 

'  It  is  certainly  not  my  ghost,' 
said  my  new-found  acquaintance, 
'  although  lately  I  have  been  more 
than  once  in  a  position  to  permit 
of  my  spirit  winging  its  wondrous 
flight.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  V 

'  Simply  this,'  replied  Scrubey, 
'  I  have  been  iaravelling  in  France 
with  the  Francs-tireurs,  gentlemen 
who,  had  they  nothing  better  to 
shoot,  would  derive  considerable 
amusement  by  potting  at  their 
grandmothers.  I'm  a  "  Special 
Correspondent,"  old  man — ^what 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  But,  come, 
you  don't  look  very  cheerful; 
what  are  you  going  to  do  to- 
night?' 

'  Nothing,*  said  I, '  unless  I  take 
a  walk  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  to 
have  a  look  at  the  river  by  gaa- 
light' 

'  That's  rather  an  unhealthy 
recreation  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
If  you  have  nothing  better  to  do, 
come  and  dine  with  me.  I  will 
take  no  refusal.     So  mind  you  are 
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at  the  Ck)luinbas  by  seren  o'clock 
sharp.' 

Finding,  on  examination,  that  I 
had  nothing  better  to  do,  I  dressed 
myself  in  the  regulation  suit  of 
black  and  joined  Scrubey  at  his 
clnb  at  the  hour  he  had  specified. 
I  fear  he  must  have  found  me  yery 
bad  company,  for,  after  the  claret 
and  biscuits  had  been  put  upon 
the  table,  he  pressed  me  to  tell 
him  what  was  bothering  me,  and, 
as  a  reward  for  his  sympathy,  was 
entertained  with  the  doleful  story 
of  the  failure  of  '  The  Phoenix.' 

He  listened  attentively,  and  when 
I  paused  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
narrative,  turned  towards  me  and 
said,  '  Well,  old  boy,  Tm  sorry  to 
hear  this;  but  the  longest  lane 
has  a  turning.  A  very  original 
remark,  I'm  aware,  but  not  with- 
out consolation.  What  do  you 
intend  to  do  next  ?' 

'I  haven't  the  faintest  idea; 
perhaps  criticise  third-rate  poetry, 
and  poison  myself  that  way;  or 
take  a  theatre,  and  ruin  myself 
finally  in  a  fortnight;  or  jump 
from  London  Bridge  into  the 
Thames.' 

'  Nonsense,'  said  Scrubey ;  '  this 
will  never  do.  Behave  like  a  man, 
and  look  misfortune  in  the  face. 
Halloa!  a  brilliant  notion.  Why 
not  become  one  of  us  ?' 

'  One  of  you  ?' 

'  Yes.  Join  the  band  of  noble 
special  correspondents:  the  men 
who  risk  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  the  great  British  Public;  who 
seek  the  bubble  reputation  in  the 
cannon's  mouth,  and  who  supply 
Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Bobin- 
son  at  breakfast  with  the  only 
known  rival  to  the  penny  roll,  an 
authentic  letter  from  the  seat  of 
war.  For  further  i)articulars,  see 
the  leaders  in  "  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph." Well,  old  man,  the  idea 
i»  worth  something — what  do  you 
say  to  it?' 

I  pondered  for  a  minute,  and 


then  answered,  with  much  deli- 
beration, '  If  I  can,  I  will.' 

This  reply  seemed  to  give 
Scrubey  great  satisfaction,  and  he 
forthwith  conmienced  an  elaborate 
dissertation  upon  the  art  of  ob- 
taining '  special '  appointments. 
He  showed  me  conclusively  that 
a  man  of  determination,  with  some 
literary  ability,  could  easily  obtain 
one,  and  offered  to  give  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  editor  of 
the  'London  Daily  Mercury'  (as 
I  shall,  with  your  permission,  call 
the  newspaper  that  secured  my 
services).  In  fact  he  straightened 
the  way  and  cleared  the  road  for 
my  self-banishment  from  England. 
That  very  evening  my  credentials 
to  my  future  chief  were  banded 
over  to  me,  and  I  determined  upon 
presenting  them  the  next  morning. 
Scrubey  separated  from  me  with  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand. 

'  With  your  reputation,  old  fel- 
low, for  fearless  writing  and  just 
criticism  [this  was  a  soothing  com- 
pliment to  console  me  for  my  latest 
failure],  you  are  sure  to  get  the  post 
I  don't  know  where  theyll  send 
you,  but  if  you  should  be  des- 
patched to  Paris,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  welcome  you  to  a  banquet  con- 
sisting of  hashed  rats,  and  a  bottle 
of  the  very  best  Burgundy.' 

Thanking  Scrubey  for  his  prof- 
fered hospitality,  I  put  on  my 
Ulster  coat,  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
left  the  club.  The  next  morning 
I  called  at  the  office  of  the  *  London 
Daily  Mercury'  and  found  the 
editor  willing,  nay  anxious,  to 
add  me  to  his  staff.  It  happened 
that  a  'special'  was  needed  for 
the  German  army  before  Stras- 
bourg, and  I  was  at  once  selected 
for  the  post  The  first  paragraph 
of  this  article  gives  a  summary  of 
my  instructions.  I  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  my  duties  immediately 
after  providing  myself  with  the 
necessary  outfit  The  editor,  in 
wishing   me    'bon  voyage/    im- 
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pressed  upon  me  the  necessity  of 
keeping  my  connection  with  his 
paper  a  secret.  '  The  Germani^hate 
US  like  poison/  he  said,  as  I  shook 
hands  with  h^'m  for  the  last  time, 
'  80  pray  be  carefal,  my  dear  fellow ; 
and^aboyeall  things,  don't  get  shot' 

So  it  came  abont  that  I  fonnd 
myself  on  board  the  '  Baron  Ozy ' 
steamboat  one  rainy  Sxmday  morn- 
ing, bound  for  Antwerp  en  route 
for  the  seat  of  war.  I  will  pass 
oyer  the  adventures  of  my  journey 
in  silence.  It  is  now  more  than 
two  years  since  they  were  pub- 
lished in  the  'London  Mercury,' 
ftnd  I  will  hope  that  they  were 
read  as  they  appeared.  It  was 
lather  a  hard  task  sometimes  to 
turn  out  the  column  of  amusing 
c^t-chat  demanded  by  the  editor 
for  his  readers.  I  had  been  told 
off  to  furnish  'light  matter,'  to 
flerve,  I  suppose,  as  a  foil  to  the 
serious  articles  upon  the  many 
dreadful  battles  that  made  the 
year  1871  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  '  comic 
oopy'  had  to  be  concocted,  and 
the  necessary  columns  were  forth- 
ooming  in  spite  of  the  pain  the 
task  caused  to  me.  For  six  weeks 
I  did  not  see  a  fellow-countryman, 
and  passed  Christmas  Day  in  a 
hospital  full  of  feyer-stricken  sol- 
diers. Ah !  it  was  a  dreadful 
time,  and  the  'specials'  suffered 
nearly  as  badly  as  the  combatants. 
We  carried  our  liyes  in  our  hands, 
and  had  to  fear  hostile  bullets 
from  '  the  enemy '  and  arrest  from 
*  our  friends.'  I  was  several  times 
seized  upon  as  a  spy — now  in 
Prance  as  a  German  doctor :  now 
in  Germany  as  a  French  officer 
Attempting  to  break  his  parole. 
But,  there,  it  is  over  now,  and  my 
adventures  supply  me  with  many 
a  good  joke  with  which  to  '  set  the 
table  on  a  roar.' 

It  matters  little  how  I  got  into 
Strasbourg.    Were  I  writing  the 


story  of  my  life,  I  might  occupy 
pages  with  an  iMCOunt  of  my  ex- 
periences. I  think  I  should  head 
the  chapter  containing  the  narra- 
tive, '  Breaking  the  Blockade,'  for 
that  was  the  operation  I  per- 
formed ;  but,  as  I  have  a  different 
story  to  tell,  I  content  myself  with 
the  simple  statement  that  I  es- 
caped from  the  clutches  of  the 
German  sentries,  that  I  passed  the 
French  outposts,  and  that  I  found 
myself  in  the  city.  People  living 
in  England  a  hum -drum,  un- 
eventful life  can  scarcely  realise  the 
wretchedness  of  a  beleaguered 
town.  Public  buildings  bombarded, 
churches  razed  to  the  ground,  hos- 
pitals in  flames,  and  streets  upon 
streets  mere  masses  of  ruins.  The 
Grermans,  anxious  to  get  to  Paris, 
were  becoming  brutal.  Their 
guns  were  laid  at  the  poor  quar- 
ters in  the  hope  of  burning  out  the 
lower  classes  and  causing  a  revolt. 
It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  crowd  of 
starving  people  who  bivouacked 
in  the  public  places.  Whole  fami- 
lies lay  together  in  heaps  in  the 
last  stages  of  disease,  in  the  last 
agonies  of  famine ;  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants,  abandoning 
the  upper  apartments  of  their 
houses,  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
fast-falling  shells  in  the  cellars 
and  kitchens.  Terror  and  misery 
reigned  supreme;  as  I  looked 
around  me  I  coald  not  help  ex- 
claiming, '  And  this  is  war — 
glorious  war !' 

'  Good  morning,  sir.' 

I  was  startled  by  a  voice  that 
seemed  feimiliar  to  me,  and  yet  I 
could  not  say  where  I  had  heard 
its  tones  before. 

'  You  don't  remember  me !  Ah ! 
sir,  I  have  changed  very  much 
since  we  last  met' 

The  speaker  was  a  French  work- 
man, wearing  the  blouse  of  his 
class — a  man  with  a  young  face 
lined  and  seared  by  sorrow  and 
disease.     He  wore  a  moustache 
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and  beard,  and  bad  beavy  shaggy 
eyebrows.  I  looked  at  him  fixedly, 
and  yet  could  not  bring  to  my 
recollection  where  I  had  seen  him 
before. 

'I  had  the  honour  of  serring 
you,  sir,  when  I  was  in  the  employ 

of  Mr. /  and  he  mentioned 

the  name  of  a  well-known  London 
tradesman.  Then  it  flashed  upon 
me  that  I  had  known  the  man 
before  me  as  a  lad — a  careless, 
merry  lad.  I  suppose  my  face 
was  a  traitor  to  my  thoughts. 

'  Ton  find  Paul  Girard  changed,' 
be  said,  with  a  sorrowful  smile. 
'  It's  only  six  years  ago  that  I  was 
in  London^  and  yet  I  haye  lived  a 
long,  long  life  since  then.' 

Certainly  he  was  changed.  I 
bad  known  him  a  bright,  joyous 
boy,  and  now  he  seemed  to  be  a 
man  old  and  grey  before  his  time. 
As  we  spoke,  a  hissing  shell  fell 
near  us.  He  seized  me  by  the 
arm  and  pulled  me  behind  a  wall, 
just  in  time  to  escape  the  shower 
of  iron  that  followed  upon  a  loud 
explosion. 

'  Ck>me  with  me,'  he  said,  and 
led  the  way  down  a  narrow  street 
in  which  appeared  ugly  gaps 
where  houses  had  fallen  in,  or 
gardens  had  been  covered  with 
shattered  masonry.  Mechanically 
I  obeyed  him,  and  soon  we  ap- 
proached some  wooden  planks  let 
into  the  pavement.  When  we 
reached  this  spot  he  stooped  down, 
and  taking  an  iron  ring  between 
his  haiids,  exerted  all  his  strength 
to  lift  what  I  now  found  was  a 
trap-door  leading  to  a  cellar.  He 
was  some  little  time  about  his 
work. 

'  See,  sir,  how  weak  I  am,'  he 
cried.  *  Ah !  we  have  had  a  trying 
time  since  those  pigs  of  Prussians 
surrounded  us.    At  last !' 

The  door  had  yielded,  and  we 
then  descended  into  a  wretched 
room  lighted  by  an  oil  lamp  which 
made   but   the  darkness  visible. 


A  couple  of  chairs,  a  crucifix,  the 
picture  of  a  comely  woman,  a  little 
straw,  and  that  was  all  the  place 
contained.  I  saw  before  me  squalid 
poverty. 

'  I  fear  you  must  have  suffered 
deeply.' 

'  We  have  all  suffered.  But 
that  is  not  all.  Do  you  see  that 
picture,  sir?' 

'Yes.' 

'Look  at  it  well,'  he  cried,  er* 
citedly.  '  Say  is  not  the  fiMe  fidr 
enough?  Can  you  read  perfidy 
in  those  sweet  blue  eyes,  cruelty 
in  that  gentle  mouth?  No,  and 
yet  I  tell  you  that  fBce  has  been  a 
greater  curse  to  me  than  the  siege ; 
that  those  eyes  have  reconciled 
me  to  death !' 

'  She  is  dead  ?' 

'  No ;  would  that  she  had  died 
before  I  learned  that  she  waa 
false !  Then  I  could  have  prayed 
for  her ;  but  now !' 

What  could  I  do?  The  poor 
fellow  was  evidently  killing  him* 
self  by  yielding  to  the  fatal  ex* 
citement  that  follows  close  upon 
a  woman's  deceit.  I  tried  to 
comfort  him,  but  my  words  fal- 
tered. I  grew  confused,  and  waa 
silent. 

'  Ah  1  sir,  if  you  did  but  know  my 
sufferings,  you  would  pity  me. 
She  was  my  life,  my  hope,  my 
idol;  and  she  has  gone.  Shall 
I  ever  see  her  again?  Great 
Heaven,  what  have  I  done  that 
my  punishment  should  be  so 
heavy,  and  so  hard  to  bear  ?' 

And  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  straw  in  an  agony  of  griet 
By-and-by  he  grew  more  calm. 

'  You  remember  me  in  London,, 
sir.  I  left  suddenly,  because  I 
heard  a  rumour  that  she  waa 
false.  I  hurried  away,  came  here» 
and  found  my  suspicions  well 
founded.    She  was  married !' 

'  But  that  was  many  years  ago,' 
I  said. 

'  Yes ;  but  those  sort  of  wounda 
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neyer  heal.  Yon  may  lose  a  leg, 
or  a  hand,  bnt  when  the  heart  is 
stabbed  the  blow  is  fatal/ 

I  rose  to  depart.  He  seized 
my  hand,  and  detained  me. 

'  Do  not  leaye  me,  sir,'  he  cried. 
'  I  am  ill  and  lonely.  I  am  afraid 
to  be  alone.  When  the  house 
above  ns  was  cannonaded  by 
those  pigs,  my  poor  sister  died; 
and  since  her  death  I  haye  seen 
no  one  here.  I  haye  crept  ont 
eyery  other  day  to  get  some  food — 
to  reoeiye  my  allowance.' 

'  But  were  not  men  wanted  to 
man  the  walls?' 

'  I  understand  what  you  mean, 
sir,'  he  replied,  with  a  flushed 
cheek.  '  But,  see  here.  I  am  no 
coward ;  I  am  a  Frenchman.' 

And  then  I  noticed  for  the  first 
time  that  Girard  was  wounded. 
What  should  I  decide?  I 
had  made  no  firiends  in  Stras- 
bourg. When  men  are  starving 
and  fighting  for  the  lives  of  the 
dear  ones  at  home — ^for  wives  and 
children,  it  is  no  time  for  idle 
companionship.  Charity  and  in- 
clination counselled  me  to  stay 
with  Girard;  and  I  once  more 
resumed  my  seat. 

'  Thanks,  sir,'  the  man  said, 
gratefully.  'I  cannot  tell  you  the 
comfort  an  English  face  brings  to 
me.  Remember,  when  I  lived  in 
that  land  of  fogs  of  yours  I  almost 
became  one  of  your  compatriots.' 

'You  are  ill.  Would  not  the 
Prussians  allow  you  to  go  to 
Switzerland  ?' 

'  The  Prussians !  Ah !  you  can- 
not know  them.  When  their 
cannon  had  battered  down  our 
houses,  and  the  city  was  the  home 
of  a  pestilence,  the  good  Swiss 
asked  permission  to  entertain  our 
women  and  children,  and  were 
refused.  But  a  day  will  come  for 
France ;  and  then — vengeance !' 

As  I  sat  before  him  my  eyes 
unconsciously  became  fixed  upon 
the  picture.  He  followed  my  glance. 


and  became  more  and  more  ex- 
cited. 

'Ah,  poor  girl!  poor  girl  I 
I  can  forgive  her  now.  What  are 
my  sufferings  compared  to  hers? 
You  must  know,  sir,  that  she  is 
not  in  the  city.' 

'  Not  in  the  city  ?'  I  exclaimed. 

'No,  her  husband'  (he  hissed 
out  the  word),  'he  was  once  a 
friend  of  mine — a  friend!  He 
rented  a  small  house  outside  the 
walls.  At  the  first  sortie  he  was 
struck  down  wounded.  They  took 
him  to  his  home,  and  left  him 
there ;  and  she  is  with  him.' 

'  Have  they  any  children  ?' 

'Yes,  two.  Girls.  Bose  and 
Clotilde.' 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  heavy 
thud,  and  then  a  loud  explosion. 

'  Another  shell !'  he  cried.  '  Curses 
upon  the  heartless  wretches.  Will 
they  not  let  us  die  in  peace  ?' 

'  Help !' 

It  was  the  sound  of  a  girl's 
weak  voice.  ^  He  stood  listening 
and  trembling  in  every  limb. 

'  Help,  M.  Girard !  for  the  sake 
of  Heaven,  help !' 

Mounting  the  steps  that  led  to 
the  street,  he  pushed  up  the  trap- 
door, and  a  poor  little  creature 
hurried  into  the  cellar. 

'  Her  child!'  said  Girard.  '  What, 
is  it  Bose?' 

The  poor  little  girl  could 
scarcely  speak  for  terror.  She 
cowered  down  before  him,  and 
began  to  cry.  I  took  her  in  my 
arms,  and  tried  to  comfort  her. 

'What  is  it,  Bose?'  repeated 
Girard,  when  the  girl  had  grown 
more  composed  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  my  soothing  words. 

And  then  came  a  long,  rambling 
story.  The  child  had  been  sent 
by  her  mother  to  the  city  to  carry 
a  letter  to  Girard.  The  family 
were  literally  starving.  The  hus- 
band was  dying  of  a  dreadful  dis- 
ease, and  the  wife  was  waiting 
upon  him.      The  only  available 
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messenger  was  the  poor  little 
trembling  creature  resting  within 
my  arms. 

'  Oh !  M.  Girard,  do  help  ns !' 
erhe  cried.  '  We  are  so  miserable. 
Clotilde  is  ill  with  feyer,  like 
papa.  Do  help  ns.  Oh,  do 
help  us !' 

She  repeated  the  sentence  a 
score  of  times ;  and  then  we  learned 
how  the  child,  under  the  darkness 
of  night,  had  made  her  way  into 
the  city,  regardless  of  shells  and 
bullets  from  friends  and  foes. 

'Bead  this,'  said  Girard,  and 
he  handed  to  me  a  tear-stained 
tetter. 

'You  once  loved  me.  We  are 
in  sore  distress— so  sore  that  I 
even  write  to  you.  Have  pity 
upon  us,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven. 
Sose  will  tell  you  all.     Save  us. 

'  £uo£nis.' 

That  was  all. 

*  What  shall  I  do  ?' 

'  Do,  Girard  ?' I  replied.  «Why, 
behave  like  a  man — a  Christian.' 

I  held  out  my  hand;  he  took 
it  within  his  own,  and  pressed  it. 
Then  he  brushed  away  the  tears 
-that  had  gathered  in  his  eyes,  and 
eaid: 

'  I  understand  you,  sir.  I  will 
go  to  them  this  minute.' 

'  And  I  will  accompany  you.' 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  seek 
for  my  hand.  The  compact  was 
ratified  without  a  word  on  either 
Bide :  two  men  had  determined  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman.  We  told  the  child  to 
follow  us,  put  on  thick  overcoats, 
and  sallied  forth.  My  purse  soon 
supplied  the  necessaries  for  filling 
a  large  basket  with  comestibles. 

Carrying  the  load  between  us, 
<we  proceeded  to  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  attempted  to 
pass  out.  As  Girard  was  the 
weaker  of  the  two,  I  took  charge 
of  the  child. 

'Where  are  you  going?'  cried 


a  surly  mchlot,  bringing  his  rifle 
to  the '  charge.' 

'  On  a  mission  of  mercy,  good 
sir,'  said  Girard.  '  A  poor  family 
is  starving  outside  the  walls, 
and ' 

'  You  can't  i>as8  here.' 

'But  I  am  an  Englishman — a 
journalist,'  said  I,  producing  my 
credentials. 

'  You  can't  xmlss.' 

And  we  found  that  he  was 
right  Do  what  we  would,  say 
what  we  could,  egress  was  every- 
where refused  us. 

'We  must  run  the  sentries,' 
whispered  Girard.  '  I  have  a  rope. 
We  can  easily  attach  it  to  a  tree 
on  the  ramparts,  and  drop  into 
the  ditch  below.' 

It  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities  to  our  departure;  so 
I  consented  to  adopt  his  plan. 
We  crept  on  to  the  ramparts,  and, 
choosing  a  point  badly  guarded, 
dropped,  by  means  of  Girard's 
rope,  into  the  plain  outside  the 
walls.  During  our  descent  I  car- 
ried the  child  on  my  arm.  We 
were  not  seen,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  ruins  of  a  building  that 
had  once  been  a  cottage. 

Under  a  shed  constructed  of 
woodwork  (the  remains,  probably, 
of  the  framework  of  a  door)  lay 
a  man,  evidently  dying ;  near  him 
was  a  woman,  who,  even  now, 
in  this  hour  of  misery,  possessed 
a  pleasing  face — a  face  that  once 
must  have  been  beautiful.  The  wo- 
man sprang  up  as  she  saw  us  skirt- 
ing the  wall,  and  uttered  a  cry. 

'At  last — you  have  come.  I 
knew  you  would ;  and  my  prayers 
are  answered.' 

'  Yes,  Eugenie,  I  have  come.' 

A  blush  spread  over  her  thin, 
pale  face  as  she  listened  to  him. 

'  Oh,  Paul !' 

'Not  a  word,  Eugenie.  I  am 
here  to  help  you,  not  to  blame. 
What  can  I  do?' 


Tuo  Jean  Since. 
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She  pointed  to  the  dying  man. 
'He  has  tasted  nothing  for  two 
da,jB.  He  is  sinking  from  ex- 
haustdoiL' 

We  took  the  food  out  of  the 
basket,  and,  mixing  a  little  ct^nac 
and  water  in  a  glass,  approached 
the  dying  man. 

'  Here,  Girard.' 

U;  companion  knelt  down  be- 
side his  rival,  and  raised  the  glass 
to  hia  lips.  The  man  opened  his 
ejes,  and  stared  into  Girard'e 
face. 

'  Ton  here !' 

'Drink,' 

'Yoa  here  I  What  are  yon 
doing  here?  la  this  death?  Is 
this  n^  pnnishment  ?* 

•Drink.' 

'Kever  will  I  take  anything 
from  your  hands.  Eag6itie,  drive 
him  from  me.  Where  is  Eng^nie  ? 
Do  yon  hear,  Eng4nie !' 

I  stooped  down  beside  him,  and 
was  about  to  add  my  entreaties, 
when  the  shed  was  filled  with 
flame  and  smoke.  A  sharp  pain, 
a  feeling  of  utter  helplessness  and 
obltTion. 

When  I  regained  my  conscious- 


ness I  was  in  a  German  field 
hospital  I  recovered  slowly  froni 
mj  wound.  When  I  was  well 
enough  to  converse  with  the  doc- 
tor who  attended,  I  asked  where 
I  had  been  found. 

'  In  a  shed  near  the  cemetery. 
We  thought  you  were  dead  at 
first,  for  yon  were  struck  by  tho 
shell  that  killed  your  friends.' 

■My  friends?' 

'  Yes.  We  found  you  lying  beside 
the  bodies  of  a  woman  and  her 
children,  and  two  men.  We  buried 
them,  poor  creatures,  in ,  one 
grave.' 

And  so  my  story  end&  Shortly 
afterwords  I  was  allowed  to  leavo 
the  German  army  en  route  for 
England,  tmd  soon  reached  Lon- 
don, where  I  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  my  friends.  For 
nine  days  I  was  '  a  lion.'  It  is 
two  years  since,  and  yet  even 
now  I  think  that  the  distinctloa 
I  eitji^ed  was  dearly  bought. 
Ah  I  there  is  a  terrible  meaning 
to  me  in  those  simple  words — 
'  Two  years  since !' 

Abthus  i  Bkgextt. 
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BY  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  AOCEPTED  THEX. 


IT. — BBEAX7A8T   WITH  OLADBTONX. 


ICEBTAINLY  was  a  little  ex- 
cited on  my  return  to  town, 
after  a  two  months'  sojourn  with 
my  aunt  in  the  Lake  District,  this 
winter.  There  are  a  few  days  in 
the  year — ^say  half-a-dozen — when 
the  neighbourhood  of  Windermere 
is  extremely  charming,  but  usually 
it  becomes  depressing  after  a  fort- 
night's intimacy;  this  winter  it 
was  unusually  depressing,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in 
spite  of  my  aunt's  society — I 
don't  count  my  uncle — ^my  spirits 
towards  the  end  of  January  fell  as 
startlingly  as  the  barometer  did, 
and  occasionally  I  contemplated 
the  plethoric  waters  of  the  lake  in 
a  manner  which  would  i)erhaps 
have  induced  the  local  police  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  me,  if  they  had 
happened  to  observe  me.  And, 
consequently,  and  not  unnaturally, 
I  was  a  little  excited  when  I  found 
myself  once  more  in  London,  the 
first  week  in  February,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Parliamentary 
Session  being  close  at  hand.  When 
I  say  excited,  pray  don't  misunder- 
stand me :  I  don't  mean  what  you 
mean.  It  wasn't  the  dry  Sillery, 
or  anything  of  that  sort ;  it  wasn't 
even  the  early  salmon.  No,  it  was 
merely  my  sensations  arising  from 
being  once  more  among  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,  and  from  my  eager 
anticipations  of  the  approaching 
legislative  campaign.  Not  that  I 
am  a  member  of  Parliament — ^rery 
much  by  no  means  so.  We  lodgers 
no  doubt  enjoy  the  glorious  pri- 
vilege of  the  franchise,  but  no 
Beform  Bill  has  yet  been  intro- 
duced which  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contesting  a  vacant  seat. 


for  the  simple  reason  that  the  vast 
majority  of  us  do  not  happen  to 
possess  five  thousand  a  year,  or 
thereabouts.  When  my  scheme 
comes  to  be  considered,  when  the 
theories  I  have  advanced  among 
my  appreciative  and  admiring 
friends,  as  to  the  payment  by  the 
State  of  all  legitimate  electioneer- 
ing expenses — but  I  won't  antici- 
pate a  letter  which  I  have  already 
draftied  for  insertion  in  the  *  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,'  and  which  I  am 
sure  the  courteous  and  amiable 
editor  of  that  excellent  journal 
will  unhesitatingly  admit  When 
that  letter,  I  say,  is  published, 
there  will  probably  be  considera- 
ble sensation  in  Cabinet  councils, 
and  possibly  the  next  Conservative 
administration  will  base  the  new 
Beform  Bill  it  is  certain  to  intro- 
duce, upon  my  tersely,  but  elo- 
quently, expressed  arguments. 

For  politics  are  my  delight.  If 
my  health  had  permitted  it,  there 
was  nothing  that  I  more  ardently 
desired  than  to  become  a  pupil  of 

the  celebrated  Mr.  T ,  and  pass 

my  time  in  drawing  Bills  for  Par- 
liament. There  is  nothing  I  like 
so  much  as  a  Preamble ;  that  re- 
minds me  I  must  be  brief  in 
getting  to  the  subject  on  hand — a 
short  and  accurate  account  of  how 
I  ei^joyed  an  early  meal  with  the 
Bight  Honourable  W.  £.  Gladstone. 
It  came  to  pass  in  this  wise :  one 
very  disagreeable  day  I  passed  my 
time  entirely  at  the  club :  I  sur- 
rendered myself  wholly  to  the 
perusal  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  quarterlies.  The  solemn  and 
dignified  'Times,'  the  sprightly 
'  Telegraph,'  the  unwieldy  '  Stand- 
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ard/  the  highly  respectable  '  Morn- 
ing Adyertiser/  the  aristocratic 
'Post/  the  shrill  'Echo/  the 
tainted  —  I  should  say  tinted, 
*  Globe/  the  monthly  '  Fortnightly 
Beyiew/  the  'Edinbn^h/  and  a 
considerable  sprinkling  of  the 
smaller  fry,  and  by  dinner-time 
I  felt  that  I  was  politics  all 
over,  and  ready  to  argue  any 
point  with  any  man.  In  fiftct,  I 
felt  oombatiye  on  eyery  side — a 
state  of  mind  I  haye  often  re- 
marked in  other  people  after  much 
perusal  of  daily  and  periodical 
literature.  Well,  I  dined  with 
three  or  four  kindred  spirits,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  we  began 
to  endeayour  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  British  nation.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  one  moot-point 
for  which  we  had  not  our  seyeral 
plans  for  adjustment:  from  Irish 
Education,  down  to  Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple's  Public  Worship  Facilities 
Bill,  and  that  is  a  long  way.  When 
I  assure  the  reader  that  we  neyer 
eyen  so  much  as  touched  upon  the 
Claimant,  or  discussed  Contempt 
of  Court,  he  will  be  satisfied  that 
we  neyer  trayelled  beyond  purely 
political  questions.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  accurately  remember  the 
yarious  stages  of  our  yarious  con- 
troyersies,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  answer  to  a  derisiye  chal- 
lenge from  an  opponent  (an  excel- 
lent person,  but  extremely  wrong- 
headed),  I  retired  into  the  writing- 
room,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  requesting  permission 
to  be  receiyed  as  a  deputation 
from  myself,  in  order  that  I  might 
instruct  him  upon  yailous  points 
of  Imperial  and  Domestic  Policy. 
I  sent  the  letter  at  once  to  the 
House  of  Commons  per  commis- 
sionnaire,  in  a  Hansom  cab,  and 
rejoined  my  friends  in  the  smoking- 
room.  Somehow  or  other,  they 
did  not  appear  to  welcome  my 
return  as  eagerly  as  I  should  haye 
expected;    indeed,    they    seemed 


rather  bored  when  I  again  took 
up  the  subject  where  we  had  left 
off  in  the  dining-room.  I  saw  at 
once  how  it  was,  I  had  discomfited 
them  one  and  all ;  so,  after  smoking 
a  cigar  and  drinldng  a  cup  of 
coffee,  I  left  the  club,  and  returned 
to  my  lodgings  with  that  sensation 
of  triumph  which  the  successful 
political  controyersialist  can  alone 
attain  to. 

I  threw  myself  into  the  arm- 
chair, fixed  my  eyes  upon  the 
glowing  coals,  and  wonderod  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  Mr.  Glad- 
stone produced  by  the  letter  which 
I  had  sent  to  him.  Once  or  twice 
I  reproached  myself  for  my  hasty 
conduct.  Possibly  he  might  be 
about  to  rise  to  make  a  great 
si)eech  upon  Irish  Uniyersity  Edu- 
cation when  the  faithful  Mr.  Glyn 
would  put  my  communication  into 
his  hands ;  he  breaks  the  en- 
yelope;  he  unfolds  the  missiye: 
his  colour  comes  and  goes ;  his 
bosom  heayes ;  he  smoothes  the 
page  hurriedly  with  open  hand; 
he  readp  anxiously.  I  think,  as  I 
gaze  into  the  coals  (fifty  shillings 
per  ton),  that  all  this  reminds  me 
strongly  of  the  stage  directions  in 
a  play.  WeU,  is  it  odd  ?  All  the 
world  is  a  stage — I  fancy  I  haye 
heard  the  remark  before.  West- 
minster is  the  particular  theatre 
— ^great  attraction — ^immense  suc- 
cess of  the  sensational  drama  in 
unnumbered  acts,  entitled  'Human 
Life,'  by  the  author  of '  The  Origin 
of  Species.'  Let  me  see,  that 
was  Adam.  Hardly,  though* — 
Dr.  Darwin  has  done  away  with 
Adam,  and  as  for  Eye — ^Bal  an 
idea!  Possibly  it  was  an  Eye 
that  made  Dr.  D.  so  unsatisfied 
with  his  lot,  and  induced  him  to 
draw  out  a  scheme  in  opposition 
to  that  commonly  ascribed  to 
Moses.  This  notion  requires  con- 
sideration ;  I  flatter  myself  it  is 
an  original  one.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing I  will  draft  a  letter  to  Mr. 
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Frank  Bnckland,  or  Mr.  Voysey, 
or  'Bell's  Life/  or  some  other 
authority,  upon  the  subject.  How 
funny  the  hot  embers  look!  I 
see  a  queer  face,  the  mouth 
whereof  appears  to  be  talking  to 
me — the  eyes  wink — there  is  a 
shadow  like  a  shirt  collar  over  the 
cheek — it  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.   Ha!  humph! 

I  am  aroused  from  the  rererie 
into  which  I  hare  fallen.  Some- 
body comes  into  my  room.  I 
fancy  he  has  knocked  seyeral  times, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  my  land- 
lord. This  is  odd — at  one  moment 
he  appears  unusually  large,  at  the 
next  pretematurally  small.  By 
the  motion  of  his  lips  I  can  see 
that  he  is  speaking  to  me,  but  I 
cannot  hear  a  word.  He  places  a 
letter  upon  the  table  and  leayes 
the  room.  It  is  a  large,  ofBicial- 
looking  letter ;  I  open  it,  and  read 
as  follows : 

'  Sib — ^Dbab  Sib — My  vebt  dkab 
Sib, — Yours  just  to  hand.  I  hare 
read  it  with  orerwhelming  interest. 
Come  and  join  me  in  breaking  fast 
to  morrow  at  nine  a.m.  Need  I 
ask  you  to  bring  your  own  salt? 
Yours  very  truly.  I  have  no  time 
for  more,  as  the  post  is  just  going. 
'  W.  E.  Gladstonb.' 

Ha  !  ha  !  Breakfast  with  Glad- 
stone! Discuss  calmly  with  that 
master  mind  my  projects  for  en- 
suring the  welfare  of  the  world! 
Now,  what  will  they  say  at  the 
dub,  when  I  publish  the  results 
of  my  interview  ?  I  retire  to  my 
bed-room  —  sleep  —  wake — it  is 
time  to  go  to  Carlton  House 
Terrace. 

What  a  thick  fog  there  is  as  I 
sally  forth  into  the  street !  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a 
thicker.  It  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do  to  find  my  way  along  Pall  Mall, 
and  the  great  social  palaces  on 
the  south  side  loom  across  my 
vision  like  architectural  Alps ; 
and,  although  it  is  nearly  nine 


o'clock,  not  a  soul  seems  to  be 
stirring.  I  grope  my  way  in  the 
murky  darkness ;  I  arrive  at  Carl- 
ton House  Terrace,  but  somehow 
or  other  I  cannot  find  the  house. 
I  am  perpetually  about  to  ring 
the  bell  at  the  wrong  one.  It  all 
seems  like  a  bad  dream.  Suddenly 
I  find  myself  at  the  right  one ;  I 
ring  the  bell,  and  the  reverberation 
is  like  that  of  a  dinner  gong.  The 
door  opens — ^I  enter;  a  tall  and 
powdered  menial  awaits  me. 

'Is  this  Mr.  Gladstone's?*  I 
stanmier. 

'  Of  course  it  is,'  the  menial  re- 
plies, blandly.  '  Whose  else  could 
it  be?  All  right  You're  ex- 
pected. Come  on.  You'll  have 
muffins;  I  baked,  buttered,  and 
toasted  them  myself.  Don't  com- 
plain of  them.' 

Without  another  word,  he  signed 
to  me  to  follow  him  up  a  broad 
staircase,  and  I  did  so.  There 
were  many  stairs;  I  thought  I 
never  should  have  got  to  the  top, 
and  I  could  not  help  wondering 
why  the  Premier  did  not  take  his 
matutinal  meal  in  the  dining- 
room,  which  is  usually  to  be  foural 
on  the  ground  floor.  I  ventured  to 
observe  as  much  to  my  x>owdered 
conductor,  and  he  replied, '  Stuff. 
Don't  you  know  that  some  folks 
always  like  to  be  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  ?    Here  you  are.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  threw  open  a 
door  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  thrust  mo  violently  into  the 
apartment,  and  before  I  had  timo 
to  utter  a  word  of  remonstrance, 
he  had  disappeared,  and  the  door 
was  closed  behind  him. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  I  saw 
a  table  spread  for  breakfast.  At 
this  table  somebody  was  sitting, 
but  I  could  not  see  his  face,  as  he 
held  up  a  blue  book  in  either 
hand,  while  a  third  blue  book  was 
supported  by  a  massive  tea-pot. 

'  Have  I  ^e  honour  of  address- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone  ?'  I  ventured. 
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Slowly  the  blue  books  appeared 
to  collapse.  Where  they  went  to 
I  don't  know,  but  they  eventually 
ranished  like  things  in  a  panto- 
mime, and  I  saw  before  me  the 
olear-cut  features — the  loffcy  fore- 
head— the  large  shirt  collar,  with 
which  publicly-exposed  photo- 
graphs hare  made  me  so  familiar. 
Then  a  voice  replied, 

'  Tes,  I  am  Gladstone  —  the 
Gladstone.  I  know  you.  Happy 
to  see  you.  Glad  to  have  a  talk 
with  you.  Sit  down.  Take  a  muffin.' 

'Baked  at  home,  I  believe?'  I 
responded,  as  I  helped  myself, 
thinking  of  the  white-headed  lac- 
quey's information.  I  made  the 
remark  simply  because  at  the 
moment  I  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing else,  and  certainly  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  should  arouse  the 
indignation  which  angrily  de- 
manded of  me, 

'Have  you  been  spending  an 
hour  with  Lowe  on  your  way 
hither  ?  Did  you  sup  with  Bemal 
Osborne  last  night?  Have  you 
been  to  see  'Charles  I.'  at  the 
Lyceum  quite  recently,  or  ^  been 
residing  too  many  articles  in  my 
paper — ^ahem — the  '  Daily  Tele- 
graph ' — that  you  are  prepared  to 
offer  nothing  but  a  frivolous  and 
commonplace  observation?  You 
have  demanded  an  interview  with 
me  in  order  that  you  may  converse 
with  me  on  subjects  of  imperial 
and  domestic  policy.  Now,  then, 
begin.  What  does  it  matter  to 
you  whether  I  bake  my  muffins 
at  home,  or  not?' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  I  replied, 
with  some  warmth ;  '  it  matters  a 
great  deal.  Your  muffins  are  better 
than  mine,  and  I  claim  a  right  to 
ask  why  this  shoxdd  be  so.  Why 
should  my  articles  of  consumption 
be  inferior  t6  yours  ?  If  you  pos- 
sess a  secret  which,  if  divulged, 
may  be  of  even  diminutive  benefit 
to  your  fellow-men,  I  deny  your 
right  to  keep  it  to  yourself.' 

VOL.  XXOT. — ^KO.  OXZXVI. 


'  Humph,'  said  the  Premier,  in 
milder  tones ;  '  your  theory  would 
go  far  to  destroy  the  principle  of 
patents.    Have  some  tea.' 

'Thanks.  One  lump  only,  if 
you  please.  Candidly,  now,  what 
is  your  opinion  of  a  free  breakfBust- 
table  ?' 

'Oh,  that  was  one  of  Bright's 
unlucky  phrases — all  rhetoric;  like 
his  talk  of  one  wild  shriek  of  Free- 
dom echoing  through  the  world. 
I'm  rhetorical  sometimes,  they  tell 
me,  but  I  don't  believe  it.  An 
immense  deal  of  harm  is  done  by 
the  employment  of  flowery  phrase- 
ology. I  don't  myself  see  how 
anybody  can  expect  to  have  a  free 
breakfast-table,  any  more  than  a 
free  dinner-table;  or  that  there 
should  be  a  universal  free  list  in 
the  national  theatre  of  life.' 

'Your  opinion,  then,  of  Mr. 
Bright  ?' 

'A  tnan  of  noble  aspirations; 
the  possessor  of  unrivalled  elo- 
quence ;  a  patriot  in  every  comer 
of  his  brain ;  a  heart,  big  with  the 
best  intentions;  a  clear-sighted 
and  far-seeing  statesman.  But  if 
you  ask  me  as/  to  his  practical 
abilities,  his  actions  as  compared 

with  his  theories I'll  trouble 

you  for  a  kidney.     Thanks.     And 
the  Worcestershire  sauce.' 

My  host  fell  to  work  greedily 
upon  the  contents  of  his  plate,  and 
I  thought  it  best  not  to  press  him 
to  conclude  his  observations  upon 
the  character  of  his  quondam  col- 
league. After  a  pause,  I  ventured 
to  say, 

'You  mentioned  the  name  of 
Mr.  Lowe  just  now.  You  asked 
me  if  I  had  been  spending  an  hour 
with  him  on  my  way  hither,  and 
I.  confess  I  did  not  see  the  drift  of 
the  question.  May  I  ask  for  an 
explanation  ?' 

'Merely  this.  Your  hght  way 
of  asking  if  I  baked  my  own 
muffins,  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
the  style  of  the  lively  flnandal 
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agent  of  the  State.  That  is  just 
Lowe's  way  of  putting  on  one  side 
an  important  matter  he  does  not 
think  it  oonTenient  to  go  into. 
Bnt  he  is  a  capital  fellow,  Lowe ; 
exasperating  at  times,  no  donbt, 
and  difficult  to  work  with.  His 
common  sense  is  of  a  Tery  un- 
common order — simply  because  it 
is  BO  very  common,  if  you  can 
understand  the  apparent  paradox. 
He  never  considers  other  jieople's 
feelings,  if  he  imagines  they  are 
tinged  in  the  remotest  degree  with 
sentiment' 

*  Certainly,'  I  observed,  *  nobody 
would  imagine  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  took  a  poetic 
view  of  things.' 

'  But  he  can,'  the  Premier  inter- 
rupted, hastily.  '  You  would  say 
so  if  you  had  seen  the  valentine 
he  sent  to  Yemon  Harcourt.  Quite 
Homeric  in  its  style,  I  assure  you. 
Let  me  see.    How  did  it  begin  ? 

V.  Harcourt's  wrath — to  Ayrton  direful 
spring 
Of  woet  unnumbered,  gentle  Odger,sing. 

But  I  forget,  this  is  a  Cabinet 
secret.    Don't  tell.' 

'  Tour  confidence  shall  never  be 
abused  by  me,  Mr.  Gladstone,'  I 
replied,  in  dignified  tones,  in  order 
to  assure  the  Prime  Minister  that 
I  was  no  ordinary  '  interviewing ' 
newspaper  correspondent.  'This 
same  Y.  Harcourt  is  rather  an 
awkward  customer,  is  he  not  ?' 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
fell  back  in  his  chair  in  a  fit  of 
laughter. 

'Oh  dear!  oh  dearl'  he  ex- 
claimed ;  '  how  innocent  you  out- 
siders are.  The  gentleman  you 
mention  is  our  best  friend.  He  is 
the  straw  that  shows  which  way 
the  wind  blows;  his  is  the  pulse 
we  occasionally  feel  in  order  to 
know  whether  there  is  much  fever 
abroad;  we  don't  exactly  look  at 
his  tongue,  but  we  listen  to  it,  and 
I  assure  you  it  is  an  extr^ely 


safe  indicator  of  the  state  of  the 
Liberal  stomach,  and  we  adopt  our 
measures  accordingly.  And  how, 
sir,'  continued  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
a  sudden  return  to  his  usual 
solemnity, '  how,  sir,  do  you  like 
my  country  ?* 

In  an  instant  my  thoughts  re- 
verted to  the  American  experiences 
of  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  Is  it  poe- 
sible,  I  asked  myself,  that  we,  too, 
have  Elijah  Pograms  amongst  us? 
Can  it  be  that  this  man  thinks — 
no_perish  the  notion !  But  what 
can  he  mean  ? 

'  Your  country  y  I  replied,  in- 
terrogatively. '  Sir,  permit  me  to 
assure  you  that  I  am  a  free- 
bom  Briton,  a  franchise-exercising 
lodger,  and  England  is  as  much 
my  country  as  yours  1' 

'Indeed!'  retorted  my  host,  as 
he    gazed    at    me    almost    con- 
temptuously.     '  Indeed !      What 
have  you  done  for  your  country, 
may  I  ask?    Come,  if  you  died 
this  evening,  would  you  be  any 
loss  to  society  ?    Would  you  have 
a    public   funeral?    Would    one 
single  newspaper  devote  a  quarter 
of  a  column  to  your  memory  ?    Is 
there  any  action  of  your  life  that 
is  worth  recording  ?    Have  you 
benefited  mankind  by  the   pub- 
lication of   one  noble   thought? 
Have  you  offered  one  suggestion 
the  practical  consequences  whereof 
may  alleviate  suffering,  may  elevate 
the  lower  species  of  humanity,  may 
even  in   an   infinitesimal  degree 
assist  the  race,  of  which  you  are  a 
minute  particle,  in  its  perpetual 
struggles  towards  the  far-off  goal 
of  perfection  ?    Now  don't  pause 
in  the  consumption  of  that  rasher 
of  bacon ;  I  know  perfectly  well 
the  indignant  reply  that  is  upon 
your  lips.     You  flatter  yourself 
you  have  done  something  worth 
remembering.    Tou  are  ready  to 
declare  that  you  have  made  foot- 
prints "  on  the  sands  of  life  some- 
where beyond  the  waves  of  time/' 
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and  that  if  they  are  not  observed, 
it  is  not  your  fault,  but  is  owing 
to  the  dull  perception  of  your 
fellow-creatures.  Bah ! — bosh ! — 
nonsense! — stuff!  I  read  you  in 
your  letter.  You  are  one  of  those 
miserable  doctrinaires  with  whom 
tsociety  in  every  grade  Js  overrun.. 
You  have  deduced  from  what  you 
call  your  inner  consciousness  a 
certain  narrow  theory  of  what 
things  ought  to  be,  and  you  have 
never  pauJsed  to  think  what  right 
you  have  to  measure  man  in  all 
his  infinite  varieties  by  the  rule  of 
your  poor  thumb.  I  tell  you  it  is 
men  like  you  who  are  the  curse 
of  our  age.  You  are  the  tares 
among  the  wheat  of  intellect.  You 
shatter  dynasties  and  shiver  repub- 
lics; nothing  satisfies  you  unless 
your  notions  are  carried  out  to  the 
letter — every  i  dotted,  and  every  t 
crossed.  And  if  you  can  but 
realise  your  theory,  you  do  not 
care  what  deluge  may  await  the 
world.  From  first  to  last,  I  am 
8ick  of  you  all;  not  a  post  but 
brings  me  such  effusions  as  yours ; 
not  a  manufacturing  town  in  Eng- 
land &om  which  I  do  not  receive 
a  dozen  communications  every  day, 
each  pointing  out  to  me  an  ideal 
high-road  to  the  solution  of  every 
intricate  problem ;  each  proposing 
an  impossible  panacea  of  every  po- 
litical ill.  And  not  content  with 
giving  me  the  results  of  your  night- 
mare fancies,  you  wildly  spread 
them  broadcast  among  thoughtless 
people,  and  breed  vexation,  disap- 
pointment, and  discontent.' 

Having  delivered  himself  in  this 
vehement  fashion,  the  Premier 
•drank  off  a  cup  of  tea,  and  quietly 
began  chipping  an  egg. 

I  am  constrained  to  say  that,  for 
A  few  moments,  I  felt  at  a  loss  for 
a  suitable  reply.  He  said  it  all  very 
nicely,  and  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  rudeness ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  knew  that  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  truth  in 


what  he  urged,  but  he  was  de- 
cidedly wrong  in  applying  it  to 
me;  so  I  remained  silent  for  a 
little  while,  and  trifled  with  the 
bacon  and  a  remnant  of  the 
muffin. 

'How  about  Ireland?'  I  ven- 
tured, after  a  considerable  pause. 

The  Premier  gave  a  slight 
shadder.  Ha!  had  I  got  him  on 
the  raw  ? 

'  Do  you  seriously  believe,*  I 
continued,  '  that  you  will  ever  be 
able  to  bring  peace,  prosperity,  and 
contentment  to  that  troublous  por- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  ? 
Don't  be  afraid  of  saying  what  you 
think.  My  theories,  wrong  as  they 
may  be,  have  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  welfare  of  our  own  more 
favoured  isle.  I  know  little  of 
Ireland,  beyond  what  I  have  read 
in  Mr.  Lever's  novels.  Gabnly  and 
seriously,  now,  do  you  think  that 
you  will  ever  be  able  to  make  any- 
thing of  it  ?' 

The  Right  Honourable  groaned ; 
his  head  drooped  upon  his  breast ; 
but  I  fancied  I  heard  him  mutter, 

'  Pay  the  priests.' 

'  Why  not  give  them  what  they 
want?'  I  pursued.  'Let  them 
have  Home  Bule.  Let  them  try 
it  for  five  years,  and  see  what  will 
come  of  it.' 

'  Have  you  any  idea  what  will 
come  of  it?'  asked  my  host,  re- 
garding me  anxiously. 

'  Yes,'  I  replied.  '  Perpetual  in- 
ternal strife,  civil  discord,  and  that 
which  is  far  worse,  inflamed  re- 
ligious antagonism,  and  eventually 
humiliation,  and  its  companion, 
penitence.' 

'  And  do  you  imagine  that  this 
is  the  duty  of  an  enlightened 
statesman?'  he  retorted,  with  in- 
effable contempt  '  Do  you  think 
that,  in  order  to  save  myself,  and 
those  who  may  in  the  inmiediate 
future  take  my  place,  some  present 
anxiety,  I  would  shift  upon  those 
hare-brained  patriots  a  task  that 
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they  are  hopelessly  unequal  to  per- 
form?  Can  I  get  rid  of  my  re- 
sponsibility by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
generous  but  short-sighted  people  ? 
Ko,  there  is  but  one  hope  for 
Ireland,  and  that  is,  education/ 

'  The  conmion  hope  for  the  ad- 
yancement  of  every  nation/  I 
remarked. 

'  Precisely.  And  the  marvel  of 
it  is  that  we  have  only  just  begun 
to  find  the  secret  out,  and  realise 
its  unspeakable  importance.' 

'Then  the  measure  you  are 
going  this  session  to  introduce — ?' 

'  Is  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  feeling  our  way.  Obviously,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  say 
so,  and  my  scheme  will  probably 
content  no  party,  either  at  home 
or  there.  It  is  not  likely  that  it 
should  do  so.  In  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance,  the  absolute  ac- 
quiescence of  one  party  means  the 
intense  hostility  of  every  other; 
and  though  a  statesman  governs 
hy  a  party,  he  does  not  govern  to 
please  it  exclusively.  If  I  was  the 
ambitious,  selfish  criminal  some 
idiots  are  good  enough  to  think  I 
am,  I  should  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  long  lease  of 
what  small  men  envy — power. 
But  in  my  administration  I  have 
two  great  objects  in  view ;  one  is 
to  keep  England  from  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  the  other  is  to  reform 
Ireland.' 

'  And  you  find  the  former  easier 
of  attainment  than  the  latter — eh  ? 
Geneva,  for  instance.' 

'The  arbitration,  you  mean? 
I  don't  know  that  I  ever  really 
attached  so  much  importance  to 
that  as  several  of  my  colleagues 
did.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was 
a  simple  act  of  justice,  though  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  bungling  about 
the  way  in  which  the  whole  a£fair 
was  managed  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  And,  now,  as  you 
appear  to  have  finished  breakfast. 


perhaps  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  detail  to  me  some  of  your 
ideas.    Out  with  them !' 

'  Certainly,'  I  replied,  promptly ; 
'the  Licensing  Act,  is  it  not  abso- 
lutely ridiculous  in  its  present 
shape?' 

'  From  an  abstract  point  of  view, 
most    ridiculous,'     returned    the 
Premier ;  '  but  as  a  practical  work- 
ing measure,  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  it.    In  matters  of 
this  kind  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  legislation  is  for  the 
many,  and  not  for  the  few.     If  we 
merely  regarded  the/etr,  no  licens- 
ing acts  would  be  necessary  at  all ; 
we  might  rest  satisfied  that  the 
bounds  of  decorum  would  never 
be  overstepped;  and  the  hour  of 
closing  public-houses  and  refresh- 
ment-bars might  be  safely  left  to 
innate  good  sentiment  and  common 
sense.     But,  unfortunately,  states- 
men are  obliged  to  legislate  with 
proper  regard   to  facts,  and  the 
facts  are  that  a  vast  quantity  of 
people  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and,  I 
very  much  regret  to  say  it,  must 
be   treated  as   schoolboys.      You 
must  limit  their  allowance  of  drink, 
and  you  must  send  them  to  bed  at 
certain  hours.     If  you  do  not  do 
so,  they  will  drink  too  much,  and 
howl  about  the  streets  when  they 
ought  to  be  in  bed.    When  you 
have  had  my  exjierience — and  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  peace  of  mind 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  never 
may  attain  to  it — you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  the  majority 
of  mankind  is  not  half  as  reason- 
able as  even  the  minority  con- 
sider it  to  be.   Our  lunatic  asylums 
are  distressingly  full,  but  if  you 
had  the  misfortune  to  read  a  good 
deal  of  the  correspondence  which 
is  addressed  to  me,  you  would  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  there  are 
still   a    great    mauy  lunatics  at 
large. 

'  But,  my  excellent  host,'  I  ven- 
tured to  observe, '  is  not  this  equi- 
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Yalent  to  saying  that  eyerybody 
is  mad  who  does  not  share  your 
opinions  ?' 

'  By  no  means,  my  more  excel- 
lent guest.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  opinion,  but  of  fact  Are  you 
prepared  to  maintain  that  if  there 
were  no  licensing  acts  at  all,  the 
aspect  of  midnight  London  would 
be  the  better  for  the  absence  of 
legislation  in  that  direction?  I 
^m  quite  aware  that  certain  people 
whose  social  position  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  entitle  them  to  be 
heard  with  respect,  argue  that  the 
legislature  has  no  right  to  draw  a 
hard  and  fast  line  at  eleyen  o'clock 
P.M. ;  but  if  not  at  eleven,  why  at 
twelve?  Why  close  public-houses 
and  refreshment-bars  at  any  given 
hour?  When themiUennium arrives 
all  such  legislation  may  be  totally 
undesirable,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  things  it  is  tea-totally 
necessary.' 

'But  is  not  your  l^slation  of 
a  vicious  description  V  I  returned. 
""  Is  it  not  liable  to  be  termed  class 
legislation?  Why  do  you  make 
any  distinction  between  the  gentle- 
man's club  and  the  poor  man's 
public-house  ?* 

'  Abstractedly,  the  distinction 
undoubtedly  seems  intolerable. 
But  again  I  appeal  to  facts.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  any 
gentleman  who  obviously  drank 
too  much  at  his  club,  and  was 
convicted  of  the  offence,  would  be 
politely  requested  to  send  in  his 
resignation  of  membership,  and, 
failing  his  compliance,  would  be 
ignominiously  expelled.' 

'  Clayton  v.  Jones,'  I  murmured. 

'  Ah !  no  doubt,  in  that  case, 
revelations  were  made  public  which 
cannot  pass  unheeded.  High  stakes 
at  card-playing  in  clubs  are  usually 
regulated  by  club  rules,  which  occa- 
sionally are  disregarded  by  the  im- 
mediate authorities.  But  this  opens 
up  a  grave  question  which,  sooner 
or  later,  must  be  taken  in  hand 


and  dealt  with  in  a  determined 
manner — that  is,  the  Turf.  I  know 
what  is  in  your  mind, — the  licens- 
ing acts  are  illogical  altogether,  if 
they  are  not  made  to  extend  to  the 
book-maker  and  the  betting-ring. 
Wait  a  little.  Best  assured  that 
the  next  parliament  will  deal  with 
that,  and  you  may  coimt  upon  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  the  years  that 
will  elapse  before  the  legislature 
has  interfered  in  a  vigorous  manner 
with  the  gambling  attendant  upon 
the  Derby,  the  Ascot  Cup,  and  the 
Leger.' 

Whether  it  was  the  coffee,  or 
the  kidneys,  or  the  monotonous 
intonation  of  the  Premier's  voice, 
I  hardly  know,  but  somehow  or 
other  I  began  to  feel  very  sleepy, 
and  the  further  animadversions  I 
had  to  make  upon  domestic  policy 
seemed  to  fade  from  my  memory. 
I  have  a  notion  that  I  muttered 
something  about  the  twenty-fifth 
clause  in  the  Education  Act,  local 
taxation,  the  income  tax,  the 
working  of  the  ballot,  and  so  forth ; 
but  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I 
do  not  accurately  remember  the  terse 
remarks  upon  each  subject  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  offer.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  were  at  the 
time  eminently  satisfactory,  as  I 
cannot  remember  that  they  evoked 
my  combative  instincts.  All  I 
could  recollect  is  that  at  last  I 
rose  from  my  seat  and  addressed 
my  host  in  terms  of  admiration 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
capitulate, and  that  he,  in  his 
turn,  stood  up  and  made  me  the 
subject  of  remarks  which  it  ob- 
viously is  not  fitting  that  I  should 
record,  lest  I  should  be  thought 
deficient  in  the  virtues  of  humility 
and  self-respect. 

We  parted  on  the  best  of  terms. 
I  believe  I  actuaUy  shed  tears,  and 
my  eyes  felt  in  such  a  state  of 
blurr  as  I  left  the  memorable 
breakfast-room  that  the  powdered 
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menial  who  originally  introdaced 
me  had  some  difBcnlty  in  oondnet- 
ing  me  to  the  street-door.  The 
pasaoges  aeemed  atraiigely  long 
and  dark,  and  I  was  perpetually 
knocking  my  head  or  my  elbows 
against  queer  obetructiooB  which 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  biuinees 
in  my  way.  At  last  I  reached  the 
hall-door  which  appeared  to  open 
of  its  own  accord,  and  I  passed 
out  into  Carlton  House  Terrace. 
The  fog  was  thicker  than  ever,  and 
I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  have 
some  difBcnlty  in  finding  my  way 
back  to  my  lodgings ;  but  hardly 
had  I  walked  a  handled  yards,  aa 
it  seemed  to  me,  than  I  found 
myself  at  my  own  door,  and  then 
befon  I  had  time  to  get  my  latch- 
key ont  I  was  in  my  own  room, 
reposing  peacefuily  in  my  arm- 
chair. I  began  to  be  terribly 
a&aid  that  the  excitement  of  the 
interview  I  had  Just  enjoyed  had 
been  too  much  for  my  excitable 
brain;  but  before  I  had  time  to 
ai^^e  the  point  with  myself,  I  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep,  and  when  I 


awoke  I  found  that  it  was  past 
midnighl  Oiacions !  I  most  have 
slept  all  day!  I  mnst  lose  no 
more  time ;  I  most  at  onco  make 
Dot«s  of  my  conversation  with  Hr. 
Gladstone.  In  the  first  place, 
where  is  the  letter  of  invitation  ? 
Snrely  I  left  it  on  this  table  I  No. 
I  cannot  find  it  anywhere.  Odd. 
Snch  a  large  official-looking  docu- 
ment as  it  waa  Ha!  I  have  it. 
On  Ber  Majettt^i  Service  — tiiat  is 
it  I  hastily  open  it  No — this 
is  an  impertinent  reminder  from 
Somerset  House  that  I  have  ne- 
glected to  make  a  proper  return 
of  my  income.  In  vain  I  search 
— I  can  find  no  other  official 
despatch.  A  dreadful  thought 
flashes  across  my  brain  as  I  catoh 
sight  of  the  dale  of  the  evening 
paper  lyii^  on  my  table.  I  feel 
just  as  Mr.  H.  J.  Montague  must 
have  felt  under  similar  circom- 
stancee  in  '  Tears  I  Idle  Tears!'  Is 
it  possible  that  it  is  all  a  dream  ? 
I  cannot — will  not — believe  it. 
Oh,  if  I  oonld  bat  find  my  Card  of 
Invitation ! 
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AN  APRIL  DAISY. 

WHITE  daisy  in  the  growing  grass, 
Now  I  have  lost  my  winter  fear — 
Pure  promise  of  the  budding  year, 
And  pleasures  that  shall  come  to  pass. 

Of  summer  and  the  sun  you  speak, 
Of  childhood  with  its  healthy  cheek, 
Eed-ripening  lips  and  sweet  glad  eyes, 
Where  truest  love  untainted  lies, 
Where  beauty  laughs,  and  passion  shows 
Its  colour  like  an  opening  rose. 

Pink-lidded  harbinger  of  spring  ! 
You  tell  of  swallows  on  the  wing — 
Swallows  that  are  ever  roaming, 
Sailing,  sinking  in  the  gloaming. 
Dipping  to  streak  the  silken  stream, 
Upon  whose  bank  young  lovers  dream 
In  dim  seclusion ;  where  the  beech 
Bends  over  with  a  graceful  reach 
Unto  the  water's  shelving  brim ; 
Where  swarms  of  shining  minnows  swim, 
And  glide  among  tall  taper  reeds, 
And  under  waving  folds  of  weeds. 
You  speak  of  blue-bells  in  the  wood. 
Of  fruitfulness  and  fairyhood. 
The  lady-smocks  with  faint  blush  stain 
Shall  line  the  brown  paths  of  the  lane ; 
The  butterflies  and' springtime  noise 
Shall  bless  the  hearts  of  merry  boys, 
And  western  winds  shall  smooth  the  curls 
That  shade  the  eyes  of  happy  girls. 

Gold-crested  herald  of  the  spring  ! 
You  tell  of  blackbirds  that  shall  sing 
In  secret  plots  of  freshened  green  ; 
Of  walks  in  evening  dusk,  between 
The  sinking  sun  and  rising  moon, 
When  trees  are  full  of  leaves  in  June. 

White  daisy  in  the  growing  grass, 
Now  I  have  lost  my  winter  fear- 
Pure  promise  of  the  budding  year, 

And  pleasures  that  shall  come  to  pass. 


Guy  Roslyn. 
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WE  purpose  to  give  a  brief 
glance  at  the  books  of  the 
season.  The  subject  is  a  yast 
one,  but  it  may  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it,  to 
notice  the  main  drift  and  current 
of  literature,  to  give  a  few  words 
of  greeting  and  recognition  to  the 
more  important  of  those  works 
which  are  likely  to  be  interesting 
to  our  readers,  and  attempt  some 
estimate  that  may  help  in  the  se- 
lection of  books.  Amid  all  the 
methods  that  have  been  invented 
for  passing  time,  perhaps  there  is 
none  pleasanter  than  when  the 
wind  is  whistling  and  the  snow- 
drift falling  without,  resolutely  to 
turn  away  from  all  the  outdoor 
fascinations  of  the  season  to  listen 
to  the  pleasant,  agreeable  voices  of 
those  who  speak  to  us  in  con- 
temporary letters.  There  was  a 
certain  clever  lord  who  made  a 
point  of  never  reading  the  book 
that  was  the  rage,  but  of  waiting 
till  the  excitement  had  blown  by, 
and  he  could  judge  of  its  merits. 
It  will  be  of  use,  perhaps,  if  we 
step  back  a  pace  or  two  from  the 
glittering  shelves,  and  with  some 
deliberation  pull  down  for  inspec- 
tion, first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  more  important  publica- 
tions. 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  that 
a  survey  of  the  literature  of  the 
season  awakes,  is  that  of  the  tre- 
mendous gap  that  has  been  made 
in  the  first  ranks  of  our  literary 
men  by  the  hardly-opened  obituary 
of  the  season.  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon has  given  so  much  employ- 
ment to  the  pens  of  others,  that  it 
was  hardly  noticed  how  very  much 
of  a  literary  man  he  had  been 
himself.  If  his  writings  in  times 
past  have  been  eagerly  examined, 
and  their  inmost  meanings  inter- 


rogated, it  was  for  any  light  they 
might  throw  upon  his  political 
designs.  In  truth  there  was 
much  in  those  writings  that  would 
justify  the  most  depreciatory  com- 
ments of  his  enemies.  We  hold 
it  impossible  that  a  man  should 
have  written  so  piuch  as  Napoleon 
the  Third  without  unfolding  much 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  cha- 
racter. Yet  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the 
'Life  of  Cresar' and  the  'Napo- 
leonic Ideas '  with  any  feeling  of 
sympathy  or  admiration  for  their 
author.  At  the  best  he  will 
simply  fill  a  niche  in  the  catalogue 
of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  blankness, 
heaviness,  indefiniteness  through 
all.  The  brilliant,  diamond-like 
language  of  France  loses  all  its 
glitter  and  point  in  imperial 
manipulation.  Our  own  Merivale 
leaves  the  Emperor  leagues  behind. 
Much  as  we  detest  the  first  Na- 
poleon—and M.  Lan&ey  is  more 
and  more  bringing  out  the  odious 
character  of  his  imperialism — ^there 
was  in  his  conversation  a  literary 
force  and  vigour  of  which  not  the 
faintest  trace  is  discoverable  in 
the  writings  of  his  nephew.  The 
simple  charm  of  our  own  Queen 
Victoria's  writings  immeasurably 
transcends  any  personal  impress 
that  belongs  to  the  late  Emperor. 
When  any  thorough  investigation 
is  made  into  the  career  of  the  late 
Emperor,  it  will  be  seen  that  his 
reign  and  his  writings  were  more 
in  accordance  than  has  been  sus- 
pected, and  that  in  neither  case 
could  favourable  inferences  be 
drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  death  of  Lord  Lytton  was 
everywhere  heard  of  with  a  thrill 
of  personal  sorrow  and  regret. 
His   last  anonymous  works,  the 
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'  Parisians'  and  the '  Coming  Race/ 
will  now  yigorously  come  to  the 
fore  in  all  lists  of  books,  and  his 
posthumous  noyel  will  be  received 
as  the  lasting  legacy  of  a  great 
master's  art  He  was  not  a  world- 
wide genius  like  Scott  or  Dickens, 
but  he  was  not  far  from  them,  and 
some  of  his  best  works  will  be 
longer  and  better  known  than 
some  of  their  worst.  His  genius 
had  more  of  expansion  than  in- 
tensity, and  would  haye  flowed 
with  greater  force  through  a  nar- 
rower groove.  We  should  like  to 
see  well  worked  out  by  a  com- 
petent person — and  in  this  age 
of  spiritualism  the  matter  is  be- 
coming increasingly  important — 
how  far  there  was  an  element  of 
seriousness  in  such  conceptions  as 
Lord  Lytton  developed  in  his 
'Zanoni'  and  'Strange  Story.' 
It  would  also  be  instructive 
to  disengage  Lord  Lytton's  social 
and  psychological  philosophy 
from  those  strata  of  fiction  in 
which  they  are  imbedded.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  in 
a  paper  so  honest  and  able  as 
the  '  Spectator '  should  have  dog- 
matically pronounced  that  the 
career  of  Lord  Lytton  was  a 
failure.  We  should  imagine  that 
the  writer  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  a  chance  of  the  thousandth 
part  of  such  a  failure.  It  would 
also  be  interesting  to  know  what 
his  notion  of  success  would  be 
likely  to  be.  Every  educated  Eng- 
lishman owes  a  debt  to  the  writer 
of  the  'Caxtons'  and  the  'Gaz- 
toniana.'  That  career  was  no 
fSulure  whose  close  was  lamented 
by  myriads  and  whose  obsequies 
were  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

Then  we  must  give  a  word  to 
brave  old  Adam  Sedgwick.  His 
'  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge'  has 
passed  into  the  classics  of  the 
language.  His  noble  Preface 
reeals  the  grand  prefaces  of  the 


great  scholars  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Long  before  his  decease 
he  had  passed  into  a  glorious  tra- 
dition of  his  University.  It  was 
the  boast  of  hundreds  of  men  scat- 
tered all  over  England  that  they 
had  attended  Sedgwick's  .lectures. 
No  life,  not  even  Roderick  Mur- 
chison's,  was  more  fruitful  in  re- 
sults favourable  to  the  cause  of 
science.  To  him,  as  much,  if  not 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  is 
attributable  the  firm  hold  which 
Natural  Science  is  obtaining  over 
the  rising  intellect  of  this  country. 
Other  valuable  lives  have  passed 
away  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
that  have  a  kind  of  reflected  in- 
fluence on  literature ;  the  last  was 
Lady  Beaconsfield,  'the  severest 
of  critics,  but  a  perfect  wife;' 
and  Dr.  Lushington,  the  depo- 
sitary of  all  the  Byronian  mys- 
teries, which  he  has  wisely  still 
left  sealed. 

We  think  that,  on  the  whole, 
except  in  one  very  important  de- 
partment, that  of  biography,  the 
literary  season  has  been  compara- 
tively sterile.  It  would  hardly  be 
in  our  way  to  notice  Theology — 
which  always  has  the  place  of 
honour  in  classified  lists  of  books 
— except  to  report  an  utter  want 
of  the  excitement  which  sometimes 
prevails  in  this  region  of  letters. 
The  plan  still  exists — a  sort  of 
backwater  wave  from  the  '  Essays 
and  Reviews' — of  sets  of  people 
clubbing  together  ecclesiastical  es- 
says, but  their  interest  is  limited, 
and  a  frequent  editor  of  -  such 
works,  Mr.  Orby  Shipley,  is  also 
in  every  way  limited.  It  must 
be  noticed,  however,  that  Canon 
Liddon  is  as  popular  a  writer 
as  he  is  an  orator,  and  his  last 
book,  though  slight,  fully  deserves 
its  extensive  circulation.  None  of 
our  poets  are  fiUing  the  literary 
heavens  with  song.  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  given  us  a  new  poem  in 
a  dedication  to  the  Queen,  pre- 
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fixed  to  the  new  edition  of  hig 
works,  in  which  he  brands  with 
shame  an  ungenerous  leader  in  the 
'  Times '  on  Canada.  As  a  leader- 
writer  in  the  '  Times '  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  devout  believer  in  the 
dogma  of  his  own  inforllibilitj,  he 
of  course  repeats  the  remark  com- 
bated bj  the  Laureate.  These 
leaders  will  perhaps  have  a  chance 
of  being  mentioned  by  some  future 
scholiast  on  Tennyson  in  elucidat- 
ing the  text  of  his  author.  But 
it  is  in  the  domain  of  history  that 
we  are  chiefly  struck  by  the  ab- 
sence of  literature  of  permanent 
value.  Only  a  few  years  ago  and 
there  was  a  regular  periodical 
supply  of  historical  works.  Ma- 
caulay  and  Hallam  indeed  were 
gone,  but  Mr.  Fronde  gave  us 
steady  instalments  of  his  work, 
and  Mr.  Motley  produced  his 
volumes  on  the  Netherlands,  and 
Professor  Eawlinson  had  his  '  Five 
Ancient  Monarchies,'  and  Mr.  Free- 
man was  progressing  with  his 
'Norman  Conquest,'  and  there  was 
generally  some  large  work  ahead 
by  Mr.  Grote;  or  perhaps  there 
might  be  something  from  Lord 
Stanhope  or  M.  Guizot.  At 
present,  however,  history  is  al- 
most a  total  blank.  Almost  the 
only  exception  we  can  meet  is  a 
work  by  a  new  writer,  Mr.  W. 
Watkiss  Lloyd,  'The  History  of 
Sicily'  (Murray).  Most  of  us 
know  very  little  about  Sicily  till 
we  come  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
books  of  Thucydides — for  our 
own  part,  we  don't  want  to  hear 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  again 
as  long  as  we  live — but  the  earlier 
history  really  required  a  work. 
Mr.  Lloyd  has  done  well,  but  he 
might  have  done  better.  On  such 
difficult  subjects  as  Greek  philo- 
sophy and  colonization,  and  the 
Pindaric  odes,  he  has  established 
a  most  creditable  cViSei^is  of  scho- 
larship and  literary  power.  The 
lapsed  historical  works  were  really 


periodical  works.  Almost  the  only 
periodical  work  of  importance  is 
Mr.  Wjiitwell  Elwin's  edition  of 
Pope.  Mr.  Elwin  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  authority  we  have  on  the 
Popian  >era.  Lord  Macaulay  was 
supposed  to  have  the  greatest 
knowledge  of  literary  detail  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  though  per- 
haps Lord  Stanhope  was  not  a 
whit  behind.  Mr.  £lwin  probably 
exceeds  both.  We  are  fond  of 
reading  notes  ourselves,  and  we 
hardly  know  of  any  annotation 
more  learned,^  pleasant,  and  dis- 
cursive than  that  of  the  late 
editor  of  the  'Quarterly  Beview.' 
Poor  Pope  might  well  wish  to  be 
saved  from  his  friends,  for  he 
never  encountered  from  any  of 
the  family  of  the  '  Dunciad '  more 
persevering  and  unrelenting  hos- 
tility than  he  does  from  his  present 
editor.  There  is  an  utter  want 
of  sympathy  towards  Pope  even  in 
passages  of  his  correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  poet's  mother,  where 
his  sympathies  might  most  legiti- 
mately have  been  enlisted.  The 
present  volume  is  certainly  re- 
markable. The  letters  between 
Pope  and  Lord  Bathurst  were 
originally  transcribed  for  Mr. 
Cowper,  but  they  have  been  com- 
pared and  revised  for  the  late 
editor  of  the  '  Quarterly  *  by  the 
late  editor  of  the  '  Edinburgh,'  a 
pleasant  instance  of  the  amenities 
of  literature.  In  one  of  his  notes 
Mr.  Elwin  gives  a  pleasant  anec- 
dote of  the  first  Lord  Bathurst. 
'  Two  years  before  he  died  he  was 
sitting  late  with  a  convivial  circle 
he  had  assembled  at  his  country- 
house.  His  son  retired  after  de- 
livering the  admonition,  "  that 
health  and  long  life  were  best 
secured  by  regularity,"  and  as  he 
shut  the  door,  the  father,  who 
certainly  had  not  been  cut  off  in 
his  youth,  said  to  his  guests, 
"  Come,  my  good  friends,  since 
the  old  gentleman  is  gone  to  bed. 
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I  think  we  will  venture  to  crack 
another  bottle."'  The  corre- 
spondence between  Pope  and 
Lord  Orrery,  with  some  unimpor- 
tant exceptions,  is  quite  new,  hav- 
ing lately  been  contributed  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork. 

In  this  remarkable  dearth  of 
historical  literature,  Mr.  Fronde's 
work  on  '  The  English  in  Ireland 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century '  comes 
nearest  to  supply  the  gap.  Mr. 
Proude's  work  is  quite  historical, 
and  is  written  with  all  the  charm 
of  his  well-known  style.  He  grew 
weary  of  his  great  history.  He 
was  crushed  by  his  own  resources, 
stifled  in  the  ocean  of  Elizabethan 
literature.  It  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  gave  it  up.  We  are 
not  sorry  for  it.  There  was  too 
much  of  special  pleading  and 
gaudy  rhetoric.  Tired  of  the 
seventeenth  century  he  has  now 
made  a  vault  into  the  eighteenth. 
Mr.  Froude  has  backed  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  convictions  by  going 
over  to  America,  in  order  to  put 
in  a  reply  to  the  charges  that  the 
Irish  in  America  constantly  re- 
iterate against  us,  and  which 
ignorant  people  might  suppose 
to  be  unanswerable  because  un- 
answered. There  are  many  pages, 
sorrowful,  sickening,  maddening, 
in  this  work,  but  Mr.  Froude 
writes  honestly,  and  those  who 
study  it  honestly,  will  admit  that 
although  Mr.  Froude,  according  to 
the  Froudian  nature,  can't  help 
being  a  savage  partizan,  he  has 
substantially  made  out  his  case. 
Mr.  Froude  too  much  follows  the 
grim  precedent  that  Thomas 
Carlyle  set  in  Cromwell.  The 
gist  of  his  argument  is,  that  in 
this  world,  '  the  superior  part  has 
a  natural  right  to  govern ;  the  in* 
ferior  has  a  natural  right  to  be 
governed.'  He  also  shows  a  grim 
sarcasm  when  he  speaks  of  ab- 
duction cases  and  other  brutalities 
as  'Irish  ideas.'     A  great  deal 


of  criticism  might  be  made  on  his 
rash  major  premisses,  and  even 
where  he  is  most  true,  his  way 
of  putting  the  truth  is  not  likely 
to  conciliate  the  Irish.  Any  one 
who  followed  the  discussions  in 
New  York  between  him  and  Father 
Bourke,  would  see  the  subject  still 
further  elucidated,  and  additional 
strength  imported  to  Mr.  Fronde's 
conclusions.  Mr.  Froude  loves 
Ireland,  and  has  found  a  home 
there,  and  if  ever  a  time  should 
come  when  Irishmen  will  be  dis- 
posed to  do  justice  to  England  in 
this  great  controversy,  Mr.  Froude 
will  be  found  to  have  done  real 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  We 
wish  he  had  intercalated  a  chapter 
on  England's  debt  to  Ireland,  her 
great  undoubted  debt  in  literature, 
arts,  and  arms.  Our  great  error 
has  lain  in  our  variations  of  policy 
through  frequent  changes  of  mi- 
nistry, and  the  corruption  that 
marked  the  legislation  of  the 
Union.  It  is  instructive  to  know 
that  the  Irish  once  clamoured  for 
a  Union  as  they  now  clamour 
against  it,  and  if  they  obtained 
Home  Eule,  which,  in  a  modified 
form,  is  perhaps  not  so  objection- 
able as  might  be  thought,  there 
would  probably  be,  in  time,  an 
agitation  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
the  Ac^  that  should  grant  it 

The  extremely  rich  Biography, 
as  we  )iave  hinted,  makes  some 
amends  for  the  paucity  of  books 
in  history.  The  most  popular 
biographies  have  been  literary 
biographies — the  second  volume  of 
the  '  Life  of  Dickens,'  and  the '  Life 
of  Captain  Marryai'  These  works 
are  now  in  every  one's  hands,  and 
beyond  this  mention  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  say  more  respect- 
ing them.  There  are  some  bio- 
graphies which  are  strictly  m^motres 
pour  tervtr  a  VhisMre.  Such  espe- 
cially is  that  of  Baron  Stockmar, 
translated  by  Mrs.  Max  Miiller. 
This  work  will  always  be  con- 
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sidered  an  authority  for  the  eTents 
of  the  Victorian  era.     Stockmar 
shows  how  there  may  he  persons 
standing  behind  the  throne  who 
have  a  secret  and  greater  influence 
over  the  throne  than  any  Minister 
of  State.    In  fact  he  had  to  try 
and  hide  the  effects  of  his  own 
great    influence,   and     efface    its 
marks.  He  was  a  singularly  honest 
and  intrepid  man.    He  spoke  the 
truth — always   so    useful,   some- 
times so  unpalatable,  to  princes. 
In  fact,  at  times  he  could  hardly 
be  civil  to  his  royal  friends.    He 
ran  away  from  them  whenever  he 
chose.    He  would  not  even  answer 
their  letters  when  they  wrote.  But 
he  did  them  admirable  service; 
gave  them  all  his  skill,  sagacity, 
and  the  very  best  of  his  life.  They 
were  fortunate  in  such  a  Mentor. 
He  himself  was  no  less  fortunate 
in  being  thrown  into  such  a  posi- 
tion with  such  princes.    Stockmar 
happily   combined   the   practical 
character  of  the  Englishman  with 
the  profound  thoughtfulness  of  the 
German.     There  was  no  detail  of 
life  which  he  would  not  trace  up 
to  an  eternal  principle.    He  pro- 
foundly distrusted  any  mere  suc- 
cess that  did  not  rest  upon  a  moral 
basis.     He  disbelieved  in  the  star 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  had  a 
belief  in  the  waking  of  a  moral 
power,  as  a  real  element  in  the 
fate  of  peoples,  and  in  nationalities, 
as  no  less  real  forces.    In  King 
Leopold,  and  afterwards  in  our 
own  Queen  and  Prince  Consort, 
he  found  those  whose  principles 
absolutely  coincided  with  his  own. 
He  it  was  who  taught  Queen  Vic- 
toria, when  misled  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, that  she  must  belong  to  no 
political  party,  but  must  be  equally 
the  Queen  of  all  her  people.    As 
companion  and    tutor  to  Prince 
Albert,  he  trained  him  for    his 
vast  future  responsibilities.    Lord 
Palmerston  did  not,  we  are  afraid, 
like  Stockmar  much,  but  he  said 


that  he  was  the  most  disinterested 
man  whom  he  had  ever  met. 
His  sumptuous  tomb  at  Gobourg 
is  erected '  by  his  friends  in  the 
reigning  families  of  Belgium,  Co- 
bourg,  England  and  Prussia,'  and 
has  the  inscription:  'There  is  a 
friend  that  stickeih  closer  than  a 
brother.' 

Materials  for  Victorian  history  are 
indeed  fast  accumulating.  The  inner 
history  of  our  Court  is  almost  as 
well  known  to  contemporaries  as  it 
can  be  to  the  historians.  We  shall 
have  no  archives  of  Simancas,  for 
our  archives  are  already  unveiled. 
The  Queen  took  her  people  into 
her  confidence,  and  we  have  ceased 
to  have  secrets  among  ourselves. 
The  '  Letters  and  Journals  of  the 
late  Lord  Elgin,'  edited  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Walrond,  with  a  preface 
by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  is  a 
remarkable  book,  the  exhibition 
of  a  noble  life  and  a  noble  style  of 
British    statesmanship.      It  is  a 
biography  that  subserves  some  of 
the  highest  purposes  of   history. 
If  Lord  Elgin  had  been  spared, 
there   would  probably    have  re- 
mained for  him  a  great  career  in 
this  country,  beyond  the  Indian 
viceroyalty.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles  man.    He  showed 
himself  a  profound  scholar,  with 
all     that    philosophical    breadth 
which  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
more  technical  scholarship  of  Cam- 
bridge.   He  followed  the  almost 
discarded   plan    that    made    the 
scholars  of  old  so  great,  of  going 
back  to  the  '  Origines.'    He  says, 
'  Ancient    history,  together  with 
Aristotle's    '  Politics,'     and    the 
ancient  orators,  are  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  Bible  history ;' 
and  in  the  same  way  he  believes 
that  all  branches  of  mental  and 
moral  science  'hinge  upon  the  New 
Testament,  as  constituting,  in  an- 
other line,  the  history  of  moral 
and  intelleotual  development'    If 
he  had  not  early  attained  his  peer* 
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age,  he  might  have  had  a  great 
career  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

It  was  during  this  Chinese  mis- 
sion that  he  pithily  obserred, 
^The  Chinese  do  not  care  much 
about  being  killed,  but  they  hate 
being  frightened.'  '  Tell  Lord  El- 
gin/ said  Sir  William  Peel,  *  that  it 
was  the  Chinese  Expedition  that 
relieved  Lucknow,  relieved  Cawn- 
pore,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the 
6th  December/  We  pass  over  his 
renewed  work  in  relation  with 
China,  his  relations  with  Japan 
and  Java,  to  look  on  the  closing 
ficene  of  that  busy  viceroyalty  of 
India.  He  committed  the  impru- 
dence of  crossing  the  twig  bridge 
at  the  Chenob,  which  he  says  was 
'the  most  difficult  job  he  ever 
attempted/  but  he  never  rallied 
from  the  terrible  exhaustion.  The 
latent  disease  of  the  heart  was 
fatally  developed.  It  is  remark- 
able that  his  first  wife  died  from  a 
shook  to  the  system,  brought  on 
by  a  shipwreck  which  spared  them 
hoth  when  they  went  out  to  Jamaica. 
His  proper  resting-place  would 
have  been  in  the  Abbey  church  of 
Pnnfermline,  his  ancestral  home ; 
but  Dean  Stanley  truly  says  that 
the  heights  of  Dhurmsala  furnished 
a  fitting  grave  '  for  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  overlooking  from  its  lofty 
height  the  vast  expanse  of  the  hill 
and  plain  of  these  mighty  pro- 
vinces— a  fitting  burial-place,  be- 
neath the  snow-clad  Himalaya 
range,  for  one  who  dwelt  with  such 
serene  satisfaction  on  all  that  was 
grand  and  beautiful  in  men  and 
nature.  A  last  home — may  we  not 
say? — of  which  the  very  name,with 
its  double  signification,  was  worthy 
of  the  spirit  which  there  passed 
away — "the  Hall  Qf  Justice;  the 
Place  of  Best"'  If  we  would  take 
Mr.  Tennyson's  homily  seriously  to 
heart,  and  not  be  afraid  of  knowing 
how  great  we  are.  Englishmen  will 
study  the  lessons  of  this  sincere, 
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beneficent  cai-eer  in  Jamaica,  Ca- 
nada, and  the  East. 

We  are  very  glad  that,  in  de- 
fault of  a  better  from  another 
source,  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  written 
her  '  life.of  Montalembert '  (Black- 
wood). She  has  not  done  the  wovk 
in  the  best  way ;  has  not  produced 
so  good  a  work  as  the  'Life  of 
Irving  /  has  left  her  own  one-sided 
mark  as  woman,  novelist,  and 
religionist  on  that  singular  career ; 
has  made  wonderful  misconcep- 
tions and  omissions;  but  it  was 
just  the  kind  of  book  that  was 
wanted  to  familiarise  the  English 
mind  with  the  higher  minct  of 
France.  Unfortunately,  France 
showed  itself  unworthy  of  such  a 
mind  and  such  a  life ;  and  we  are 
afraid  that  the  average  English- 
man would  find  many  features  of 
his  career  absolutely  unintelligible. 
The  position  of  Montalembert  was 
in  many  respects  unique.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  Crusaders.  He  was 
the  last  hereditary  peer  of  France. 
He  was  both  peer  and  school- 
master. He  was  the  champion  of  >. 
beaten  causes.  He  was  thoroughly 
French,  but  in  parentage  he  was 
half  English.  He  was  theoretically 
a  democrat,  and  practically  an 
aristocrat  He  was  thoroughly 
Catholic;  and  though  he  might 
have  submitted,  which  is  a  very 
moot  point,  to  the  dogma  of  In£al- 
libility,  assuredly  his  sympathies 
would  have  gone  with  such  men  as 
Duponloup  and  Bollinger.  He  was 
a  great  artist  and  a  great  anti- 
quary, He  was  a  bom  orator,  and 
his  oratorical  triumphs  were  among 
the  greatest  which  this  century 
has  witnessed.  The  governing 
points  in  his  character  were  his 
love  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
his  devotion  to  the  Church.  The 
contest  in  which  he  engage  with 
the  Emperor,  culminating  in  the 
sentence,  and  in  the  forgiveness 
that  he  repudiated,  was  in  reality 
one  of  the  greatest  blows  that  the 
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Second  Empire  ever  experienced. 
There  are  many  striking  portions 
of  this  great  career  which  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  pictorial  pen  can  graphi- 
cally depict.  Such  are  his  youthful 
connection  with  Lamennais  and 
Lacordaire;  the  beautiful  home 
which  he  constructed  for  himself 
on  the  plains  of  Burgundy;  the 
great  scenes  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  in  the  National  Assembly, 
and  at  the  Congress  of  Nations; 
the  home  in  Paris,  the  scene  of 
his  long,  lingering  death ;  his  stay 
in  Toulon,  his  pilgrimages  abroad 
— ^all  of  which  are  sympathetically 
and  gracefully  described.  But 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  not  fathomed, 
has  not  realized  the  depths  of  his 
feelings  in  religious  and  political 
matters;  and  although  she  trans- 
lated his  'Monks  of  the  West,' 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  literary 
fragments,  she  does  not  appear  to 
have  carefully  studied  his  mind 
through  the  whole  cycle  of  his 
writings.  To  Englishmen,  Mont- 
alembert  will  always  be  especially 
dear.  He  loved  our  country,  and 
held  us  up  to  the  love  and  admi- 
ration of  France.  The  cultured 
mind  of  England  returned  that 
love.  Those  who  were  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  at  the  time,  will 
remember  the  striking  enthusiasm 
that  was  exhibited  on  his  behalf, 
and  the  resolution  of  the  under- 
graduates to  pay  the  fine.  It  was, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  declara- 
tion against  Imperialism  ever  made 
in  this  country.  Montalembert 
himself  looked  gloomily  on  his  his- 
tory, the  spectre  of  his  '  darkened 
and  bafSed  career.'  But  in  this 
gloomy  thought  he  was  essentially 
mistaken.  His  triumphs  in  the 
cause  of  education  would  alone  make 
his  career  successful ;  but  when  his 
life  is  properly  written,  and  written 
by  a  Frenchman  of  kindred  aspira- 
tions, then  the  moral  effect  of  his 
heroic  example  will  have  its  effect 
on  the  regeneration  of  France. 


The  scene  is  indeed  shifted 
when  we  turn  to  the  next  English 
biography  of  a  remarkable  man. 
This  is  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  '  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Alexander  Dumas' 
(Tinsley).  The  difference  is  im- 
mense. It  is  as  if  one  should 
emerge  from  Westminster  Abbey 
and  mount  a  twopenny  omnibus 
to  go  to  one  of  the  theatres,  ^he 
biography  is  merely  a  theatrical 
biography.  It  is  written  through- 
out with  a  constant  side  glance 
to  the  state* of  the  London  the- 
atres. The  first  volume  is  the- 
atrical alone,  without  any  relief, 
except  a  brief  notice  of  Dumas" 
brief  connection  with  the  '  Bevue 
des  Deux  Mondes,' '  the  most  cre- 
ditable literary  connection  with 
which  he  was  ever  concerned." 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  hardly  cares  to 
disguise  his  strong  contempt  of 
his  hero.  If  in  Montalembert  we 
contemplate  a  life  pure,  elevated, 
and  good,  fraught  with  all  tender 
and  solemn  associations,  there  is 
something  inconceivably  grotesque 
in  the  little,  self-conscious,  vain 
character  of  Dumas.  It  is  to  be 
said  for  Dumas,  however,  what 
he  constantly  urged  on  his  own 
behalf,  that  he  was  his  father's 
son — a  father  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  second  and  a  third  Dumas 
of  the  time  of  Nai)oleon,  but  stUI 
a  chivalrous  Bayard  in  his  way. 
The  admixture  of  negro  blood 
teally  seems  to  have  given  Dumaa 
an  element  of  tropical  luxurious- 
ness  and  fire.  Dumas  also  claimed 
a  marquisate  for  himself,  alleged 
to  have  been  created  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1707;  but  he  candidly 
owns:  'Of  this  creation  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  traces.'  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  memoir  is  substan- 
tially based  on  Dumas'  own  me- 
moirs and  his  various  autobio- 
graphic references;  not  that  he  is 
indebted  for  his  original  sources, 
except  in  an  undefined  way,  to 
M.  Philar^te  Chasles.    Dumas,  as 
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pourtrayed  by  himself,  is  theatric, 
exaggerated,  unnatural.  There  are 
only  a  few  natural  touches  which 
help  to  reliere  the  history.  These 
are  the  remarkable  fidelity  with 
which  he  was  able  to  reproduce 
all  the  scenes  and  incidents  of 
childhood,  with  its  dreamy,  ima- 
ginative power  of  peopling  old 
forests  and  palaces  with  scenes 
and  personages  of  the  past,  and 
the  way  in  which,  when  funds 
were  low,  he  stopped  at  a  little 
seaside  inn  at  TrouYille — in  days 
when  Trouyille  was  only  a  small 
fishing  Tillage-^-and  was  boarded 
and  lodged  at  two  francs  a  day. 
A  lucky  accident  gave  him  a 
humble  place  in  the  secretary's 
office  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and 
Louis-Philippe  seems  to  have 
showed  the  young  dramatist  a 
great  deal  of  good-natured  encou- 
ragement. Nothing  can  be  more 
bombastic  and  absurd  than  the 
letter  which  he  sent  to  the  king, 
saying  that  his  poliHcal  opinions 
not  being  in  harmony  with  those  of 
his  majesty,  he  bogged  to  resign 
his  small  berth ;  a  letter  which  he 
described  'as  making  the  king 
quail.'  The  brief  serious  episode 
of  the  first  volume  is  Dumas  fall- 
ing ill  of  Asiatic  cholera;  the 
cholera  that  caused  such  an  alarm 
that  the  Od6on  had  once  only  a 
single  spectator,  who  compelled 
the  acton  to  go  through  the  whole 
of  the  performance.  After  all, 
Dumas  had  the  great  gift  of  ge- 
nius. As  a  writer  of  stories  he 
was  unriyalled  in  his  way.  Who 
ever  forgets  the  delidous  delight 
with  which  he  first  read  'Monte 
Gristo?'  A  criticism  of  M.  de 
Gassagne's  describes,  however,  the 
'romantic  drama/  both  in  play 
and  fiction;  and  some  of  our 
modem  dramatiBts  and  novelists 
might  well  ponder  the  words: 
'Are  we  to  throw  a  great  and 
crowded  hall  into  convulsions  of 
agitation  at  the  expense  of  all  that 


is  good  and  improving;  sending 
them  away  a  pale  and  flattered 
herd,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
dosed  with  ether  or  opium  ?  Are 
the  personages  on  the  stage  to  be 
I)oet8,  or  to  be  gladiators  ?' 

But,  that  our  biographical  talk 
may  not  -pass  away  with  a  foreign 
flavour,  unpleasing,  unanxious,  let 
us  just  mention  Mr.  Hare's  '  Me- 
morials of  a  Quiet  Life'  (Strahan). 
This  is  a  pious  son's  memorial  of 
an  eminently  good  and.gifted  mo- 
ther. She  herself  knew  his  literary 
design,  and  approved  it ;  and  her 
own  writings  furnish  the  deepest 
and  most  instructive  jMui  of  the 
work.  The  Hares  were  in  them- 
selves a  host,  and  by  their  literary 
and  family  alliances  contributed 
a  large  and  important  element  to 
the  thought  and  culture  of  their 
day.  Indeed,  if  we  were  required 
to  point  out  the  highest  outcome 
of  English  gentleness,  culture, 
and  religion,  we  should  point  to 
the  famous  and  happy  home  of 
Huratmonceaux  Rectory.  Li  that 
pretty  village,  lying  within  sight 
of  the  sea,  within  the  shelter  of 
the  Sussex  woods,  there  was  a  lite- 
rary society  worthy  of  Tusculum 
itself,  or  of  the  Gephissia  of  He- 
rodes  Atticus.  Every  question 
bearing  on  the  prospects  and  con- 
dition of  Church  and  State  was 
there  debated,  every  truly  liberal 
measure  was  warxnly  discussed: 
the  last  political  phase  of  France ; 
the  last  Art-discovery  in  Italy; 
the  last  development  of  philoso- 
phical thought  in  Germany;  the 
ponderous  tomes  of  Christian 
Fathero,  as  well  as  the  thin  duo- 
decimos of  modem  poets,  foimd 
sympathetic  perusal;  while  the 
all-accomplished  rector  took  the 
highest  paths  of  fervour  and 
thought,  and  was  firat  and  fore- 
most in  all  schemes  of  practical, 
self-denying  goodness. 

Mr.  Hare  has  also  given  us  a 
book  of  travel  on  Spain,  a  worthy 
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companion  to  tuB  woU-knowD  book 
on  Boms.  Thu  is  the  beat  ex- 
ampls  of  what  we  may  call  the 
homewaid,  the  inner  circle  of  tro- 
Tel.  Of  travels  farther  off  we 
have  just  noted  a  work  on  the 
CancasnB;  and  we  suppose  that  it 
was  the  sncceas  of  Colonel  Yule's 
matchless  edition  of  '  Harco  Polo ' 
that  has  caused  ICr.  Hum;  to 
reprint  'Wood's  Journey  to  the 
Source  of  the  Ozub.'  Ht.  Stanley's 
book, '  How  I  Found  Livingfitone,' 
has  been  so  generally  discussed 
that  we  need  not  now  consideT 
its  merits — and  demerits.  Of  the 
la^e  number  of  publications  deal- 
ing with  scientific  subjeots,  there 
are  hardly  any  which  we  should 
be  able  to  bring  before  the  notice 
of  oar  esteemed  friend  '  the  gene- 
ral reader.'  One  snch  book  there 
was,  which  appeared  early  in  the 
season,  and  which  held  ite  own 
with  the  last  nOTel  and  the  last 
idylL  We  need  hardly  say  that 
this  was  Hr.  Darwin's  work  on 


'  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions 
in  Han  and  Animals.'  Only — 
verb.  aap.  —  let  the  reader  first 
master  Sir  Charles  Bell's  wonder- 
ful book  on  '  The  Anatomy  of  Ex- 
pression,' in  which  he  will  be 
nsaiBted  by  the  masterly  plates  of 
that  great  draughtsman.  The 
work  itself  is  not  directly  con- 
tributory to  Mr.  Darwin's  great 
argument  of  Evolution.  But  be 
wants  to  show  how  we  meie  As- 
cidiana,  in  our  progress  from  the 
Oyster  to  Osiris,  have  become  sus- 
ceptible of  the  amiability  of  blush- 
ing, and  of  the  dignity  of  grief. 
Our  readers  will  find  the  book 
crowded  with  acntest  facts  and 
comments  from  the  most  patient 
and  diligent  of  obeerrers,  and  can 
enjoy  them  perfectly  without  ac- 
cepting the  theory  of  the  Descent 
of  Man,  which  onr  author  through- 
out assumes  as  a  postulate,  but 
which  most  scientific  men  regard 
as  the  most  monstrous  of  un- 
scientific assumptions. 

Fbkdkrigk  Abkold. 
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AT  A  MODERN  SHRINE. 

"t  1  riTH  a  spray  of  shower-wet  lilac  in  your  hand« 
^  ^  There  you  stand ; 

And  an  April  sun  is  glinting  on  your  hair. 
Are  you  not  incarnate  Spring  ? 
Can  I  limn  you  ?    Twere  a  thing* 
That  might  drive  a  defter  artist  to  despair. 

May  not  fancy  hear  Arcadian  sheep-bell3  tinkle, 

As  you  sprinkle 
Diamond  droplets  from  that  fragrant  purple  spire  ? 

Is  the  hyacinth's  own  hue 

Of  a  sweeter,  suaver  blue 
Than  your  eyes  of  soft  and  silken-shaded  fire  ? 

Yet  no  unsubstantial  allegoric  thing, 

Like  the  Spring 
Of  the  poets  and  the  painters,  love,  are  you. 

Not  a  sylph,  but  sweetly  human, 

And  a  very,  very  woman. 
Though  you  look  as  though  compact  of  sun  and  dew. 

And  you  wiU  not,  Jike  a  vision,  melt  in  air. 

If  I  dare 
To  engirdle  you  with  merely  mortal  arm  ; 

Proudly  blest  to  so  environ 

Such  a  super-dainty  siren, 
Unafraid  of  ghostly  flight,  or  evil  charm. 

You're  a  merry  mortal  maiden,  and  no  myth. 

Like  Lilith, 
Or  the  briny  beauties  shunned  by  sage  Ulysses  ; 

Your  drift  of  sunny  hair 

Is  no  silky-subtle  snare, 
And  your  lips  were  never  shaped  for  cruel  kisses. 

Yet  you  catch  and  keep  my  heart,  and  show  no  mercy, 

Little  Circe, 
And  in  sooth  I'm  quite  resigned  to  such  a  capture. 

Who'd  resist  or  turn  a  railer 

At  so  generous  a  gaoler  ? 
Lo  !  I  yield  to  love's  restraint  with  ready  rapture. 
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Ay,  your  voice  is  very  sweet  and  most  seductive, 

Yet  productive 

Of  no  peril,  and  no  sudden  pang,  and  sharp. 

Near  your  swift  and  sweeping  finger, 
Tis  as  safe  as  sweet  to  linger, 

For  you  play  on  the  piano— not  the  harp  ! 

So !  you  shake  a  saucy  head,  and  swear  I  flatter  ! 

Well,  what  matter  ? 

I  prefer  you  much  to  all  the  classic  ladies. 
Be  they  goddesses  or  graces, 
And  whatever  be  their  places, 

From  the  heaven-kist  Olympus  down  to — Hades  ! 

*  There  is  nothing  very  classical  about  you  ? ' — 

Well,  I  doubt  you  ; 

YouVe  a  soft  Ionic  air,  a  g^ace  that's  Attic  ; 
Yet  I  own  you're  not  antique, 
And  for  English  over  Greek, 

I  avow  that  IVe  a  preference  emphatic. 

There  is  many  a  little  trifler  with  the  Muses, 

Who  abuses 

Everything  that  is  post-Phidian  and  pretty  ;  ' 
But  all  loveliness  is  no  man's, 
And  the  Grecians,  and  .the  Romans, 

Did  not  turn  out  a  Turner  or  an  Etty. 

I  think  that  theirs  was  not  the  only  Charis, 

And  that  Paris 
Might  distribute  a  whole  orchard,  love,  to-day, 

And  yet  appear  invidious ; 

Praxiteles  and  Phidias 
Shake  hands  with  Leech  and  Leighton  and  Millais. 

I  am  sure  your  hair  has  hyacinthine  g^ace, 

And  your  face 

Is  as  sweet  and  pure  as  any  marble  Clyte  ; 

And,  although  youVe  scarce  at  home 
In  the  clouds  or  on  the  foam, 

YouVe  a  perfect  terra  firma  Aphrodite. 

Did  not  Gibson  perpetrate  a  tinted  Venus  ? 

(Which,  between  us. 
Was  a  saucer-eyed  and  saffron-hued  delusion) 
But  I  swear,  my  darling,  that  you 
Are  like  poor  Pygmalion's  statue. 
When  just  flushing  with  life's  roseate  suffusion. 
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If  youVe  scarcely  statuesque,  you're  sweet  and  simple, 

And  that  dimple 
That  is  lurking  underneath  your  lower  lip. 

Is  a  charm  the  marble  misses  ; 

Oh  !  a  fig  for  Parian  kisses 
While  from  such  a  rosy  chalice  I  may  sip. 

Let  Anacreon,  let  Horace  and  TibuUus, 

Or  Catullus, 
Sing  of  Lalage  and  Pyrrha  and  the  rest  of  them, 

111  back  my  British  beauty. 

From  her  chignon  to  her  shoe-tie. 
To  compete  in  grace  and  sweetness  with  the  best  of  them. 

Oh  !  you  say  my  pretty  talk  is  most  misleading — 

Special  pleading ! 
Now,  that  really  is  exceedingly  ungracious. 

I  protest  that  my  defence 

Of  the  present's  no  pretence, 
And  my  praise  of  your  sweet  self  is  most  veracious. 

|Ve  a  very  great  respect  for  Attic  art, 

For  my  part. 
Yet  I  think,  in  spite  of  ultra-classic  sages. 

That  the  grand  Hellenic  story 

Don't  exhaust  creation's  glory, 
And  that  Nature's  is  a  book  of  many  pages. 

i  believe  that,  could  I  see  a  Grecian  goddess 

In  a  bodice 
Poppy-hued,  and  skirts  the  colour  of  the  wheat ; 

With  a  spray  of  lilac  blossom 

In  her  chastely-covered  bosom, 
I  should  find  my  British  darling  just  as  sweet. 

Love  and  loveliness  can  never  be  antique. 

And  the  Greek 
No  monopoly  of  either  I'll  allow  ; 
And  I  really  do  not  care 
For  the  whole  of  Lempri^re, 
While  to  such  a  modem  goddess  I  may  bow. 

E.  J.  M. 
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IT  was  at  the  latter  end  of  July 
that  we  found  oonelves  up  at 
Skallstugan,  a  little  station  on  the 
great  highway  which  runs  across 
the  Scandinayian  peninsula,  be- 
tween Trondhjem  and  Sundswall 
on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  After  a 
hard  day's  driyisg,  fishing,  and 
exploring,  we  were  glad  to  take 
shelter  from  the  bitterly  cold 
eyening  air;  for  here  the  road 
runs  two  thousand  feet  aboye  the 
sea,  and  when  the  sun  is  gone  the 
breezes  are  cruelly  chilL  We  had 
another  toilsome  day's  occupation 
cut  out  for  the  morrow,  haying 
arranged  to  pay  a  yisit  to  an  en- 
campment of  Lapps,  who  had 
taken  up  their  quarters  on  the 
Qell,  about  six  or  seyen  miles 
from  the  station,  on  the  fh>ntier 
line  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
kingdoms. 

When  the  morning  came  we 
were  somewhat  disappointed  to 
find  that  a  steady  drizzly  rain  was 
falling,  which  did  not  make  the 
occasion  inyiting  for  a  trudge 
through  a  marsh ;  howeyer,  as  we 
were,  of  course,  proyided  with 
waterproofo,  the  state  of  the 
weather  was  but  of  minor  import- 
ance. 

By  the  time  that  we  had  break- 
fasted (off  fresh  meat,  be  it  ob- 
seryed,  if  it  can  be  conceded  that 
the  flesh  of  the  goat  is  eyer  fresh : 
I  do  not  incline  to  that  opinion) 
the  rain  had  ceased,  and  a  feeble 
stripof  glimmering  yellow  appeared 
away  on  the  horizon,  where  the 
dull  grey  clouds  were  endeayour- 
ing  to  tear  themselyes  asunder, 
and  dissolye  partnership,  giying 
eyery  prospect  of  one  of  those 
sudden  clearances  of  the  weather 
which  are  not  uncommon  in  moun- 


tain districts.  Hopes  began  to 
reyiye  within  us,  and  we  started 
in  anticipation  of  seeing  the  sun 
again  before  the  day  should  end. 

After  a  walk  of  three  miles  or 
more  through  a  marsh,  which,, 
thanks  to  the  dryness  of  the  season,, 
was  easily  passable,  haying  in  few 
parts  water  more  than  a  few  inches, 
deep,  and  being  in  its  worst  places 
bridged  by  tree-stumps,  we  came 
to  a  lake,  whetre  a  yery  cranky 
old  boat  was  drawn  up.  The  rain 
had  conmienced  again  in  a  yery 
persistent  drizzle,  and  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  were  concealed 
in  blue  wreaths  of  mist  and  cloud,, 
while  the  yalleys  were  white  with 
steamy  yapours — altogether,  most 
unpleasant  weather.  Our  party 
consisted  of  fiye,  the  Danish  pro- 
fessor, the  Swedish  baron,  myself 
and  re^kamrat,  and  the  vagviaare. 

Had  the  day  been  fine,  and  the 
atmosphere  clear,  the  scene  would 
haye  been  yery  charming;  as  it 
was  we  could  see  nothing  but  the- 
murky  water  reflecting  the  dull, 
heayy,  leaden  clouds;  the  inces- 
sant fall  of  the  fine,  perpendicular 
rain ;  the  gloomy  forests  of  black 
pine ;  and  the  tall  mountains  far 
away  in  mist  and  clouds,  their 
sides  dappled  with  patches  of  last 
winter's  snow. 

The  baron  and  the  guide  were 
our  oarsmen,  who,  what  with  the 
badness  of  the  oars  and  the  worse- 
ness  (if  such  a  word  may  be  per- 
mitted) of  the  weather,  did  not 
haye  altogether  an  enyiable  task. 
Their  labours  were,  howeyer,  re- 
warded, for  we  at  length  arriyed 
at  the  farther  marge  of  the  lake,, 
when  we  struggled  up  the  hill- 
side to  the  Lapp  encampment. 

No  sign  of  life  was  yisible  in 
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the  camp  when  we  entered,  and 
all  that  gave  token  of  the  presence 
of  man  was  a  £Bunt  column  of 
blue-grey  smoke,  curling  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  tents  or  hatas,  of 
which  there  were  two.  No  rein- 
deer, no  cattle,  no  horses,  no  dogs 
even,  were  visible ;  the  only  mov- 
ing thing  being  the  steady  rain, 
which  fell  with  as  much  persever- 
ance as  if  no  zboistnre  had  been 
known  in  the  land  for  a  long 
age. 

The  site  of  the  camp  was  barren 
enough,  a  few  stunted  birch  trees 
being  the  sole  representatives  of 
vegetable  life,  unless  one  includes 
the  few  patches  of  Morbar  and  the 
scraps  of  moss,  which  had  been 
trodden  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  condition  of  the  meagre  soil 
which  afforded  them  their  exist- 
ence. 

This  scene  of  desolation  and 
unmitigated  dampness  was  the 
actual  home  of  the  Laplander,  and 
now  were  we  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  a  family  of  these  quaint 
and  interesting  people.  They  are 
true  Mongolians,  we  are  told,  and 
much  of  the  poetical  is  often  con- 
nected with  their  names.  The 
Arabs  of  the  north,  the  dwellers 
in  tents,  the  proud  and  ingenious 
people  who  are  '  vainglorious  of 
their  isolated  life  and  contented 
with  their  peacefulness,  who  have 
never  known  war  with  their  neigh- 
bours nor  feuds  among  themselves, 
and  who  so  rejoice  in  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  country  they  in- 
habit that  it  seems  to  them  the 
fairest  the  world  can  boast. 

Surely  this  is  a  people  with 
whom  it  is  well  to  make  acquaint- 
ance! 

The  vagvisare  lifts  the  flap 
which  serves  as  an  entrance  to  the 
tent,  and  announces  our  arrival 
to  the  family  within.  It  is  an 
ordinary  hata,  perhaps  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  fire  in  its 
centre,  above  which  is  a  hole  in 


the  roof,  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
exit  for  the  smoke.  We  coig'ecture 
that  such  a  tent  might  acconmio- 
date  two,  three,  perchance  four 
persons,  and  we  wait  to  see  how 
many  shall  emerge. 

One  comes  forth,  a  man,  dressed 
in  a  garment  of  skin,  brown  and 
rusty,  with  a  tall  cap,  also  brown 
and  rusty,  which  has  a  long  pro- 
jecting peak.  Spangles  of  brass  and 
other  barbarous  ornaments  adorn 
his  person,  and  a  knife  hang» 
at  his  side.  His  face  is  tanned 
to  the  colour  of  his  drees  of 
skins ;  his  expression  is  one  of  low 
cunning  and  arrant  knavery,  and 
his  bleared  eyes,  that  are  watering 
from  the  smoky  atmosphere  in 
which  he  has  been  sitting,  lend  to 
his  hang-dog  face  an  appearance 
of  dissipation  that  is  melancholy 
to  see.  Is  there  anything  of  poetry 
about  this  creature?  Poetry!  there- 
is  nothing  but  dirt. 

But  he  is  followed  by  another 
animal  of  the  same  type — an  old 
woman,  who  grins,  and  smirks,, 
and  chatters;  an  undesirable, 
filthy  old  hag.  Then  follows  & 
younger  woman,  another  man,  a 
third  woman,  two  more  men ;  and 
there  are  still  an  old  man  and  two 
women  in  the  tent.  We  have 
been  deceived  by  the  chroniclers 
of  Lappish  traditions,  if  these  are 
fair  specimens  of  the  people.  They 
are  a  low  and  filthy  herd,  who  are 
not  inodorous.  Dirt  is  the  only 
thing  remarkable  about  them,  and 
that  one  sees  in  perfection.  Their 
clothes  are  plastered  with  dirt, 
their  faces  are  smeared  with  dirt,, 
their  hands  are  caked  with  dirt ; 
they  are  the  princes  of  dirt,  the 
very  personification  of  dirt 

'What  have  you  brought  for 
us  ?'  inquires  the  undesirable  hag. 

'  Nothing.' 

'Nothing!  But  when  visitors 
come  to  see  the  Lapp  they  always- 
bring  a  present.    Tobacco.    Spirit/ 

'  Not  always ;  for  we  have  not.' 
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'  Not  eren  a  drop  of  schnapps? 
not  one  of  yon  V 

'No,  not  one  of  ns.  But  we 
will  gire  you  money,  and  you  can 
send  down  to  Skallstngan  and  buy 
spirit  at  the  gaUg\fvartgard* 

Delight  shines  on  every  face, 
even  through  the  grimy  encrusta- 
tions, and  there  is  evident  emula- 
tion amongst  them  as  to  which 
shall  first  obtain  the  means  of 
procuring  drunkenness.  We  dis- 
tribute enough  dollars  to  allow 
the  whole  camp  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  titter  intoxication  for  a 
week ;  when,  their  cupidity  satis- 
fied, they  give  their  minds  to  im- 
pertinent curiosity. 

'How  old  are  you?'  questions 
the  old  woman,  who  seems  to  be 
the  principal  squaw. 

'  Are  you  niarried  ?' 

'  Have  you  any  children  ?  How 
many?' 

These  questions  go  the  round 
of  us,  and  are  answered  with  more 
or  less  truthfulness  —  perhaps ' 
decidedly  less;  for  what  do  our 
domestic  circumstances  concern 
these  apostles  of  dirt  ? 

Having  gratified  the  curiosity 
of  the  family,  we  suggest  a  visit 
to  their  herds,  and  inquire  how 
many  reindeer  they  possess ;  but, 
while  expressing  their  readiness 
to  let  us  see  the  doer,  they  '  burke' 
the  question  of  numbers. 

'  We  possess  seventeen  hundred,' 
the  old  woman  is  understood  to  • 
assert.    This  computation  we  take 
cum  grano. 

'  Where  are  they  ?' 

'  Upon  the  fjell.' 

We  had  already  understood  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  herd  was 
down  in  the  encampment  at  the 
moment,  having  just  been  driven 
there  for  milking ;  and  we  remind 
our  old  friend  of  this. 

'  Well,  yes,'  she  admits,  '  that's 
true.' 

Then  she  leads  the  way  io  the 
milking-place,   informing    us,    in 


answer  to  inquiries  as  to  how 
many  reindeer  are  congregated 
here,  that  '  there  are  too  many  to 
count' 

Taking  advantage  of  a  piece  of 
ground  covered  sparsely  with 
stunted  birch  trees,  as  the  most 
advantageous  for  the  purpose  re- 
quired, the  Lapps  have  formed 
one  of  the  usual  inclosures.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  chevaux  de 
frise,  formed  of  small  birch  trees 
woven  into  a  rude  sort  of  hedge, 
and  measures  about  seventy  feet 
in  diameter,  perhaps  more.  There 
are  still  standing  many  young 
birch  trees  in  the  inclosure,  which 
serve  the  convenient  purpose  of 
posts,  whereto  the  restless  rein- 
deer may  be  secured  for  milking. 

On  thcT  way  to  this  place  the 
old  lady  has  discoursed  of  the 
mode  of  bringing  the  deer  down 
from  the  fjell;  and  if  we  may 
credit  her,  it  is  customary  to  in- 
struct one  of  the  dogs  to  go  and 
fetch  the  beasts.  The  Lapp  dog 
is  a  handsome  animal,  with  the 
docility  of  any  home  pet,  the  in- 
telligence of  the  collie,  and  the 
wild  appearance  of  the  wolf.  These 
handsome  animals  require  simply 
directions  to  drive-in  so  many 
animals ;  they  start  alone,  and  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour,  more 
or  less,  as  the  occasion  may  de- 
mand, down  they  come  to  the 
encampment  following  a  herd  of 
reindeer  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
or  however  many  they  noAy  have 
succeeded  in  gathering  together. 
Their  intelligence  is  marvellous. 

Who  has  not  heard  wonderful 
stories  of  the  reindeer  ?  How  the 
Lapps  harness  them  to  their  little 
pulka,  or  sledge,  by  a  single  thong 
passed  between  the  animals'  legs, 
and  fastened  to  one  of  the  great 
antlers ;  how,  in  this  manner,  they 
can  accomplish  a  journey  of  two 
hundred  miles  in  a  day.  This  is 
a  common  legend,  but  it  partakes 
a  vast  deal  too  much  of  the  mar- 
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yellons ;  for  the  reindeer  is  unable 
to  perform  anything  like  so  enorm- 
ous a  distance,  nor  is  its  pace  so 
great  as  many  writers  have  asserted. 
In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  poetical 
nonsense  has  been  written  about 
the  creature.  Without  doubt,  it  is 
a  Tastly  useful  animal.  It  sux>- 
plies  milk,  whence  come  butter 
and  cheese ;  its  flesh  is  sufficiently 
succulent  to  provide  a  tolerably 
palatable  food,  if  properly  treated ; 
its  hide  will  form  a  dress,  a  bed, 
or  a  pair  of  boots ;  and  from  its 
horns  may  be  made  knife-handles, 
or  other  useful  articles.  It  is 
aeryiceable  as  a  draught  animal, 
as  is  well  known,  and  is,  indeed, 
to  the  Lapp  so  invaluable,  that 
from  it  he  manages  to  derive  an' 
existence — by  the  direct  use  of  its 
produce,  a;nd  by  bartering  for  ar- 
ticles of  necessity  so  much  thereof 
as  surpasses  his  ^eeds. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
reindeer  possesses  manifold  vir- 
tues, but  it  is  a  dirty  and  an 
intractable  brute  nevertheless. 
Try  the  experiment  of  driving  a 
reindeer  sledge,  and  see  if  the 
beast,  when  he  succeeds  in  upset- 
't^S  yon,  as  he  certainly  will 
endeavour  to  do,  does  not  im- 
mediately turn  on  you  and  do  his 
utmost  to  rend  you  with  his  horns 
— which  are  exceedingly  formid- 
able weapons. 

But  let  us  follow  the  old  woman 
who  acts  as  our  '  guide,'  without 
being  either  '  philosopher '  or 
*  friend.'  She  has  lifted  a  bar  in 
the  hedge,  by  which  we  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  inclosure,  and  we 
are  amongst  the  reindeer,  which 
restlessly  pace  about,  as  thouigh 
eager  to  be  again  at  large  out  on 
the  IQell  amongst  their  favourite 
moss  and  snow,  uttering  mean- 
while a  peculiar  grunt,  as  musical 
as  that  of  the  hog,  which  it  much 
resembles.  There  is  a  pretty  little 
Lapp  song  which  this  scene  calls 
to  mind: 


*  Spjriog  min  snftUa  ren, 
OiVer  berg  och  f  Hit ! 
Vid  min  flicka's  iUlt 
F&r  du  krafsa  se  'n. 
Ymnig  mossa  der 
Under  drifvan  ilr.' 

Swedish,  however,  is  so  little 
understood  in  England,  that  one 
must  translate,  if  the  song  is  to  be 
made  comprehensible.  It  runs 
very  much  thus : 

*  Dash,  my  noble  beast, 
Over  mound  and  plain ! 
Dear  one's  tent  to  gain. 
Waits  a  plenteous  feast 
Ready  where  we  go, 
Moss  beneath  the  snow. 

Short  now  is  the  day 
But  the  way  is  long ! 
Hurry  with  my  song ! 
Let  us  speed  away  ! 
Rest  we  may  not  here. 
Wolves  there  are  to  fear.' 

The  reindeer  amongst  which 
we  find  ourselves  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  animal.  Some  of  the 
number  are  fine,  handsome  beasts, 
with  tall,  branching  antlers  that 
reach  above  one's  head ;  but  mostly 
they  are  not  so  large,  their  size 
hardly  exceeding  that  of  a  young 
calf.  Many  are  a  dun  brown, 
shading  off  to  white  under  the 
belly  and  round  the  head ;  but  the 
greater  proportion  are  of  a  peculiar 
mouse  colour,  relieved  in  the  same 
manner  with  white.  The  hair  is 
long  and  thick,  in  such  dense 
masses  on  the  creatures'  sides  as 
to  be  of  surprising  softness.  They 
certainly  require  a  warm  covering, 
for  in  the  extreme  of  winter  it 
frequently  occurs  that  they  must 
endure  a  coldness  of  temperature 
which,  measured  on  the  scale  of 
Fahrenheit,  would  be  represented 
by  perhaps  eighty  degrees  of  frost. 
Such  cold  is  of  the  most  intense 
severity,  but  it  is  often  reached 
in  Swedish  Lapland ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
far  colder  there  than  on  the  north 
coast  of  Norway,  where  the  sea  is 
never  fh>zen  up;  colder  even 
than    the    very    extreme    north. 
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where  the  Arctic  expeditions  haye 
wintered.  The  lowest  tempera- 
tare  recorded  in  the  meteorological 
register  attached  to  Dr.  Suther- 
land's account  of  the  expedition 
under  Mr.  Penny,  dispatched  by 
the  Admiralty  in  1850,  to  search 
for  traces  of  Sir  J.  Franklin,  is 
only  41°  below  sero,  or  seyenty- 
three  degrees  of  frost  This  was 
attained  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1851. 

The  hair  of  the  reindeer  seems 
to  be  but  indifferently  fostencd 
to  the  skin,  and  is  perpetually 
falling  off.  The  animal  is,  in  fiact, 
in  a  chronic  state  of  moult;  al- 
though not,  of  course,  to  such  an 
ext^t  as  for  it  to  be  apparent, 
beyond  the  mere  sig^  of  loose 
hair  on  the  ground.  The  in- 
closure  was  regularly  strewn  with 
hair. 

The  whole  family  of  Lapps  were 
engaged  in  the  process  of  milking, 
and  we  had  to  be  introduced  to 
many  members  of  the  domestic 
circle  whom  we  had  not  before 
had  the  pleasure  and  priyilege  of 
seeing.  There  was  a  scurrilous 
old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  gang,  a  dissipated  old 
rascal,  if  ever  the  world  knew 
such  a  character.  This  old  fellow 
eyen  had  a  small  amount  of  hair 
on  his  lip,  which  he,  no  doubt, 
imagined  was  a  moustache;  it 
gave  one  the  idea, 'as  Mr.  Punch 
puts  it,  that  he  had  swallowed 
his  tooth-brush,  and  that  it  was 
bursting  through  the  skin.  The 
Lapps,  as  a  rule,  haye  no  hair 
on  their  faces,  and  this  old  fellow 
was  the  first  exception  to  the 
rule  which  I  had  seen.  His  sta- 
ture, also,  was  far  aboye  the 
ayerage,  whence  a  suspicion  arose 
that  he  could  claim  considerable 
of  the  Swede  or  Norwegian,  as 
well  as  the  Lapp,  in  his  descent. 
One  of  the  creatures,  a  young  girl 
of  fifteen,  who  was  unfortunately 
lame,  had  a  face  which,  as  for  as 


could  be  discerned  through  a  co- 
pious layer  of  dirt,  might  almost 
haye  been  pretty.  She  was,  cer- 
tainly, an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  Lappish  nsthetics ;  for  they  are 
a  most  unmitigatedly  ugly  and 
unprepossessing  race. 

Our  old  friend,  who  had  taken 
us  Ixmder  her  charge,  was  an  im- 
portant personage  in  the  milking 
inclosure,  her  duty  consisting  in 
lassoing  the  deer  and  tying  them 
up  ready  for  milking.  The  pro- 
cess of  catching  the  animals  is 
very  pretty.  The  wary  old  wo- 
man prepares  the  rope  in  her 
black  and  shriyelled  hands,  casts 
a  glance  rotmd  the  herd  before 
singling  out  her  victim;  then,  with 
a  dexterous  throw  which  seldom 
misses  its  aim,  she  flings  the 
noose  round  the  selected  animars 
horns,  and, '  hauling  in  the  slack,' 
has  the  reindeer  a  most  secure 
prisoner.  She  then  knots  the 
rope  about  the  animal's  nose,  and 
ties  it  firmly  to  a  tree;  after 
which  she  directs  her  attention 
to  another  member  of  the  henL 

When  an  animal  is  secured, 
one  of  the  other  Lapps,  either 
man  or  woman,  carrying  a  dirty 
little  wooden  bowl  having  a  long 
handle,  approaches  the  captive, 
and  commences  the  operation 
of  milking;  which,  accompanied 
by  many  resounding  slaps  on 
the  deer's  udder,  is  a  process  of 
sufildent  nastiness  to  provoke 
a  sentiment  much  resembling 
disgust. 

Each  animal  yields  about  half 
a  pint  of  milk — a  rich,  unctuous 
liquid,  thick  and  creamy.  We 
tasted  the  produce  of  this  herd; 
with  what  amount  of  relish  I  will 
not  say,  since  we  had  seen  the 
warm-  fluid  trickling  over  the 
grimy  hands  of  the  Lapps,  from 
which  it  certainly  received  a  mo- 
dicum of  dirt.  I  sipped  for  the 
sake  of  being  able  to  say  that  I 
knew  the  flavour  of  reindeer  milk; 
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but  I  was  sincerely  glad  to  forget 
the  taste,  by  cramming  my  mouth 
full  of  berries  of  a  less  nauseous 
character  than  the  lacteal  com- 
pound. 

Beindeer  cream,  I  presume,  does 
not  exist,  since  the  milk  itself  is  so 
intensely  thick ;  but  the  cheese — 
I  cannot  allude  to  it  without  a 
shudder.  Goat's  milk  is  frequently 
met  with  in  mountainous  districts; 
and  I  have  even,  in  Heligoland, 
seen  the  milk  of  regular  milch- 
sheep  serred  with  coffee ;  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  mare's  milk  is  a  recog- 
nised commodity;  while  asses' 
milk,  I  believe,  is  amongst  us  pre- 
scribed medicinally,  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  its  flavour.  I 
would  I  could  say  the  same  for 
reindeer  milk ! 

When  we  had  seen  all  that 
could  interest  us  in  this  curious 
kraaZ,  or  corral,  or  ranche,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called  in  any 
civilized  language,  we  retraced  our 
steps  to  the  encampment.  There 
was  amongst  the  party  an  exces- 
sively disreputable-looking  Lapp, 
a  young  fellow  with  ophthalmic 
eyes  and  generally  dissipated  ap- 
pearance, who  now  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  accompany  us  back  to  Skall- 
stugan.  There  was  no  reason  ap- 
parent why  we  should  object  to 
his  returning  with  us,  if  he  so 
desired  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  possible  reason  could  be  as- 
signed, and  no  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances could  be  imagined, 
which  would  render  his  company 
desirable.  As,  however,  he  ap- 
peared really  desirous  of  going 
back  in  our  company,  in  order 
that  we  might  present  him  with 
a  gallon  or  so  of  schnapps,  we  made 
no  objection. 

'  Then,'  said  he,  with  a  coolness 
which  certainly  was  striking, '  just 
wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while 
I  change  my  clothes,  and  I  will 
go  with  you.' 

He  was  attired^  as  most  Lapps 


are,  in  a  frock  of  greasy  skin  and 
an  xmlimited  quantity  of  dirt; 
what,  therefore,  the  process  of 
changing  his  dress  might  consist 
in,  one  was  at  some  trouble  to 
conjecture.  Certainly,  the  desire 
to  solve  this  problem  was  the  only 
reason  which  induced  us  to  accede 
to  his  very  moderate  request. 

While  waiting  we  returned  to 
the  larger  kdta  of  the  two,  and 
looked  inside  for  our  vagviaare.  He 
was  engaged  in  a  discussion  with 
a  toothless  old  Lapp  who  was 
brewing  caSee  beside  the  flre. 
This  old  gentleman  civilly  invited 
us  to  enter  his  smoky  abode,  which 
we,  with  the  utmost  politeness, 
declined;  he  then,  not  to  be  ac- 
cused of  inhospitality,  was  good 
enough  to  suggest  that  we  should 
join  him  at  coffee.  To  this  i)olite- 
ness  we  also  returned  a  negative 
reply. 

The  skin  kata,  or  tent  of  the 
Lapps,  such  as  we  saw  here,  is  a 
habitation  of  sufficient  discomfort, 
it  must  be  conceded :  the  wooden 
building  which  one  finds  amongst 
the  less  migratory  people  Dcurther 
north  is  perhaps  less  uninviting. 
In  those  luxurious  buildings  they 
have  an  arrangement  for  sleeping, 
which  somewhat  answers  to  our 
own  'idea  of  separate  chambers. 
They  place  a  board  edge  up  across 
the  floor,  on  gne  side  of  which 
sleep  the  males,  on  the  other  the 
females:  an  admirable  and  most 
effectual  saf^^uard  against  immo- 
rality I 

When  our  guide  Emerged  from 
the  tent,  in  which  he  had  been 
enjoying  himself  with  the  ancient 
proprietor,  so  little  had  the  smoke 
agreed  with  him  that  his  eyes 
were  red  and  moist,  while  he 
blinked  in  the  less  dim  light  like 
an  owl  in  the  sunshine.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  on  especially  intimate 
terms  with  the  whole  family,  and 
was  loth  to  quit  their  sweet 
society.     When  we  proposed  an 
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adjonnunent,  he  suggested  that  we 
had  pFomised  to  wait  for  Johann, 
who  was  arranging  his  toilet. 

'  We  allowed  that  worthy  raga- 
muffin a  quarter  of  an  hour/  we 
explained, '  which  he  has  already 
exceeded.  He  has  been  half  an 
hour.    Let  us  therefore  start' 

The  guide  was  yery  reluctant  to 
moye;  but  there  were  dollars  at 
stake,  and  he  must  perforce  do  as 
we  oidered :  he  accordingly  slowly 
led  the  way  downwards  to  the 
lake. 

'  Johann  is  not  ready/  he  said ; 
'and  the  gentlemen  promised  to 
wait/ 

'  Hang  Johann.  Let  him  catch 
us  up.    He  can  run,  I  suppose.' 

'Bewars/*  answered  the  vdgvi- 
sare,  employing  an  atrocious  com- 
bination of  syllables,  which  conveys 
to  the  mind  of  a  Swede  the  intelli- 
gible word, '  Certainly/ 

But  he  was  discontented,  his 
feeble  intellect  being  unable  to 
assign  to  the  condition  punctuality 
any  signification.  What  mattered 
whether  we  waited  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  two  hours  and  a  quarter  ? 
Poor  benighted  savage. 

Descending  by  a  path  different 
to  that  by  which  we  had  reached 
the  ijell,  we  passed,  on  the  way  to 
the  lake,  the  boundary  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. The  Lapp  encampment  was 
in  the  latter  country,  just  over 
the  frontier.  It  was  a  bleak,  dis- 
mal, and  desolate  scene,  such  as 
one  seldom  passes  through;  the 
intermittent  rain-showers  adding 
to  the  discomfort  of  such  moist 
wildness,  and  rendering  the 
marshy  ground  every  moment 
more  treacherous  and  unpleasant 
to  traverse. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
stretched  botmdless  forests  of  pine 
and  fir,  with  here  and  there  patches 
of  birch,  and  open  pieces  of  bog 
and  morass.     Behind  us  lay  the 

•  Pronounced  Bevosh. 


snow-clad  mountains,  the  summit 
of  the  Qell;  below  us  was  the 
great  misty  lake,  towards  which 
trickled  many  little  meandering- 
streams  and  runnels  of  crystal 
water,  stealing  between  the  bushes 
of  juniper  and  hlabdr,  on  which  the 
ripening  berries  hung  in  rich  jpro* 
fusion,  and  affording  a  playground 
for  the  frogs,  which  now  and  again 
hopped  across  our  path,  or  dived 
into  the  water  with  a  resounding 
splash. 

Of  course  the  wretched  Johann 
was  so  tardy  that  he  failed  to  over- 
take us  by  the  time  we  had  reached 
the  water^s  edge.  We  again  waited, 
and  even  shouted  to  attract  his 
attention,  but  without  any  other 
result  than  arousing  a  slumbering 
echo. 

We  had  given  the  fellow  suffi- 
cient grace,  and  our  patience  was 
exhausted.  What  is  to  be  said  of 
the  man  who  keeps  one  waiting  ? 
I  could  say  a  great  deal.  He 
proves  himself  one  of  two  things, 
both  of  which  are  sufficiently  un- 
pleasant— a  person  of  no  resolu- 
tion or  an  utterer  of  untruths  (not 
to  use  a  harsher  term).  The  first 
for  fixing  a  time  which  it  is  beyond 
his  feeble  powers  to  accomplish; 
the  second  for  mentioning  a  time 
which  he  does  not  intend  to  meet. 
On  second  thoughts,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  proves  himself  both. 
Oh,  unpunctual  ones,  who  keep 
others  waiting,  on  whatsoever  plea, 
lay  the  above  flattering  unction  to 
thy  souls!  And  now  let  us  say 
no  more  about  it. 

Baron again  acted  as  oars- 
man, in  conjtmction  with  the  guide, 
tmder  whose  united  efforts  we 
made  some  way  over  the  leaden 
water.  But  we  were  hardly  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore 
when  an  answering  shout  was 
heard  in  the  distance  to  the  cry  of 
'Johann!'  and  the  figure  of  the 
Lapp  was  seen  descending  towards 
the  lake. 
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The  oarsmen  ceased  to  row,  while 
something  resembling  a  council 
of  war  was  actually  held^  as  to 
whether  we  should  put  back,  and 
receive  on  board  the  unpunctual 
Johann. 

The  professor  was  inclined  to 
stop;  the  baron  was  indifferent. 
Of  course  the  vdgviaare  was  anxious 
to  take  his  friend  on  board,  but 
his  wish  went  for  nothing.  I  op- 
posed, in  the  strongest  manner 
I)06sible,an7  notion  of  returning  for 
so  ungrateful  a  reprobate ;  and  I 
record,  with  unalloyed  pleasure, 
the  fact  that  my  motion  was  even- 
tually carried,  and  that  we  again 
made  way,  leaving  grimy  Johann 
frantically  gesticulating  on  the 
bank,  and  uttering  all  sorts  of  un- 
availing adjurations  for  our  re- 
turn. 

'  He  no  doubt  has  got  wet  in 
this  rain,'  said  I,  to  comfort  the 
guide.  '  He  might  catch  cold  sit- 
ting in  this  damp  boat.  Is  there 
any  road  by  which  he  could  walk 
to  Skallstugan  V 

'  Bewars,' murmured  the  guide, 
despondently.  '  He  can  tramp 
through  the  marsh  on  the  lake's 
edge.' 

'  Then  let  him  tramp,'  said  I ; 
'an  excellent  mode  of  testing 
whether  his  boots  are  waterproof.' 

This  lively  sally  did  not  appear 
to  exhilarate  the  guide,  I  regret  to 
say;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed 
rather  aggrieved  thereby.  They 
are  an  incomprehensible  i)eople, 
these  Scandinavians.  However,  it 
is  proverbial  that  they  have  no 
conception  of  a  joke. 

The  only  consolation  we  could 
offer  to  the  vdgvisare  was  that,  on 
our  arrival  again  at  Skallstugan, 
we  would  provide  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  schnapps,  to  await  the  com- 
ing of  Johann,  should  he  take  the 
trouble  to  follow  us ;  for,  of  course, 
he  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  procuring  further  means  of 
intoxication  in  addition    to    the 


money  which  we  had  already  dis- 
tributed in  the  camp. 

Amongst  the  many  characteristic 
stories  which  are  current  concern- 
ing the  Lapps,  is  one  which  relates 
to  an  old  man  who  had  sent  for  a 
doctor  to  visit  his  camp. 

'  "What,  surely  you  are  not  ill, 
old  Jacob  ?'  said  the  doctor. 

'Nay,  master,  nay,  I  am  well 
enough,'  replied  Jacob,  with  a 
sorrowful  face.     '  It  is  far  worse.' 

'  What !  not  your  handsome 
daughter  ?'  continued  the  doctor. 

'  No,  no ;  it  is  far  worse,'  said 
old  Jacob,  moaning  and  rocking 
himself  in  his  seat,  like  an  ill- 
regulated  pendulum  working  up- 
side down. 

'Your  wife,  then?'  quoth  the 
doctor.     '  Let  me  see  her.'  < 

*  Worse,  worse,'  muttered  Jacob, 
disconsolately. 

'  What !  worse  than  your  wife 
or  your  daughter  ?'  exclaimed  the 
incredulous  doctor.  'Who  is  it, 
then? 

The  old  Lapp  wiped  a  tear  from 
his  ancient  eye,  as  he  mournfully 
replied, 

'  My  horse,  my  horse.  Oh  I  save 
him,  doctor !     Save  my  horse !' 

There  is  something  almost  lu- 
dicrous in  this  touching  story; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that 
the  affection  which  a  Lapp  bears 
for  his  horse  is,  occasionally,  really 
marvellous.  They  are  clever  and 
plucky  littie  animals,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  and  were  I  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the'  horse  and 
the  Lapp,  I  fancy  the  former  would 
come  out  considerably  the  better 
of  the  two. 

With  damp  feet  and  gigantic 
appetites,  we  arrived  back  in  sight 
of  the  grass-grown  roofs  of  Skalls- 
tugan, under  which  we  were  not 
sorry  again  to  find  ourselves; 
neither  did  we  regret  being  pro- 
vided with  a  change  of  boots  and 
such  refection  as  the  hospitable 
landlady  could  lay  before  us. 


MY   GRANDMOTHER. 


'T'HE  look,  the  light,  the  sparkling  mien, 
The  glow,  the  bloom  of  sweet  sixteen 
Rjulian^  from  every  feature, 

A  living  beauty  in  the  face, 

A  more  than  painter's  pictured  grace^ 
IVAal  was  the  bonny  a 


'  Dtpinxit  seventeen  seventy-two,' 
So  runs  the  epigraph  :  but  who 

The  artist ;  or  his  sitter, 
What  she  was  then  no  word  to  tell : 
Her  name,  her  birth,  both  know  I  well, 

For  she — yet  seems  it  fitter, 


Ms  Qrandmofher.  85: 

To  fancy  that  I  now  behold 
While  gating  on  those  locks  of  gold, 

Some  bright  immortal  being 
Dowered  with  the  gift  of  deathless  youth, 
Than  own  the  dull  domestic  truth, 

And  tell  myself  I'm  seeing — 

An  erewhile  habitant  of  earth 
Of  human  substance,  mortal  birth, 

In  yonder  picture  pendant. 
From  yonder  oaken  wainscot  worn, 
A  woman,  and  of  woman  bom — 

And  I— just  her  descendant. 

Ah,  grandame  mine  1  when  first  did  care 
Wrinkle  that  smooth  brow  pictured  there. 
When  darkened  first  life's  landscape  fair  ? 

For  as  I  gaze,  it  rather 
Seems  right,  methinks,  that  in  our  race 
We  each  should  change  our  lineal  place. 
And  I,  oh  maid  of  sunny  face  ! 
Grizzled  and  grey,  and  void  of  grace, — 
And  I  be  your  grandfather  1 

T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 
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THE   PAESON'S  WIFK 


OF  the  lives  open  to  married 
women  there  is  none  so  nearly 
professional  as  that  of  the  parson's 
wife.  The  wiyes  of  other  men,  as 
a  rale,  not  only  have  no  share  in 
their  husbands'  work,  but  expect 
none.  In.  the  houses  of  the  doctor, 
the  merchant,  and  the  lawyer  there 
is  a  locked  chamber,  the  key  of 
which  does  not  hang  upon  the 
household  bunch,  and  the  thought 
of  asking  for  it  would  be  an  im- 
practicable fancy,  if  not  an  im- 
pertinence. But  the  parson's  wife, 
when  she  accepts  his  home,  aspires 
also  to  be  a  partner  in  his  calling. 
Tradition  has  assigned  her  certain 
functions  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  drawing-room  and  the  nursery ; 
and  she  leaves  her  father's  roof 
ftill  of  busy  plans  for  outdoor 
ministrations.  Courts  and  marts 
may  be  to  other  women  as  distant 
lands  of  fable ;  but  the  parish  is  a 
field  no  farther  than  the  garden 
gate,  whose  every  comer  may  be 
explored.  In  another  home  there 
would  be  a  sanctum  with  sealed 
books,  secret  drawers,  and  unin- 
telligible apparatus;  but  the  rec- 
tory-study lies  open,  and  none  of 
its  gentle  mysteries  are  forbidden. 
This  professional  freedom  is  felt 
to  be  a  set-off  to  many  social 
drawbacks.  And  certainly  the 
understanding  on  the -part  of  the 
parson's  wife  that  she  shall  be 
admitted  behind  the  scenes  is 
very  often  encouraged  by  the 
attitude  of  the  parson  himself. 
There  is  a  business-like  air  in  his 
love-making  which  portends  a  di- 
vision of  labour.  The  threads  of 
his  new  work  have  become  en- 
tangled, and  some  of  the  knots 
need  d^cate  handling.  He  is  shy 
with  the  schoolmistress,  shyer  still 
with  the  cottagers'  young  wives ; 
expressions  of  interest  in  rheumatic 
experiences  do  not  come  easily, 


and  his  ill-timed  restoratives  have 
thrown  more  than  one  convalescent 
into  a  relapse.  The  school-maidens 
hang  their  heads  at  his  approach ; 
their  hymns  hang  fire  in  the 
church.  He  feels  that  he  is 
scarcely  an  authority  in  the  choice 
of  club-blankets,  and  the  tracts  of 
the  lending-library  are  more  per- 
plexing than  his  own  foUos. 
Friendly  neighbours  whisper  mar- 
riage in  his  ear;  and,  that  the 
hint  may  not  be  too  startling, 
link  it  artfully  with  the  'working' 
of  the  parish.  Therefore  the 
pastor  phiys  the  lover  with  a 
divided  gaze,  and  whilst  one  eye 
pleads  feebly  for  himself,  the  other 
rests  anxiously  on  the  fold.  He 
is  Goelebs  in  search  of  a  wife,  and 
a  yoke-fellow  to  boot. 

She,  on  her  side,  has  many  of 
the  privileges  of  his  office,  and 
none  of  the  restraints.  She  has 
taken  no  vows,  owes  obedience  to 
none  beside  her  lord,  cannot  be 
cited  or  charged,  and  knows  not 
what  it  is  to  be  vexed  by  rubrics 
and  rural  deans.  Her  opinions 
may  be  formed  without  study, 
and  taught  without  a  commission ; 
are  subject  to  no  tests,  and  cannot 
be  suppressed  by  petition  or  ap- 
peal. Like  a  king  she  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  has  the  further  privi- 
lege that  she  cannot  be  deposed. 

It  is  hardly,  perhaps,  to  be 
expected  that  the  professional  life 
of  the  parson's  wife  should  be  free 
from  professional  faults.  We  must 
be  prepared  for  a  little  official  self- 
assertion  and  onesidedness.  She 
is  apt  to  imagine  that  the  life 
of  the  parish  radiates  from  the 
rectory,  and  that  its  households 
may  be  inspected  like  the  school 
copy-books.  Her  eye  is  often  too 
quick,  her  memory  too  retentive, 
her  judgment  hasty,  her  censure 
too  severe.    Favouritism  is  almost 
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an  inseparable  accident  of  her 
nature.  Her  zeal  sometimes  out- 
runs her  charity,  even  to  the 
point  of  bracketing  the  dissenting 
chapel  with  the  public-house  in 
her  list  of  parish  nuisances.  The 
shortcomings  of  all  the  Tillage 
households  are  known  to  her,  and 
from  her  place  in  church  she  can- 
not help  observing  the  empty  seats, 
the  nodding  heads  of  the  men,  the 
gay  ribbons  of  the  women.  And 
the  result  of  all  this  yigilance  is  a 
certain  fussiness  of  manner,  little 
managing  superintending  ways, 
and  an  air  of  general  responsibility 
for  the  neighbourhood.  Nor  has 
she  that  disinterestedness  and 
singleness  of  aim  which  secure  for 
her  husband  a  more  patient  follow- 
ing. There  is  %a  old  leayen  of 
worldliness  beneath  her  studied 
homeliness.  She  cannot,  like  him, 
disengage  herself  from  the  smaller 
politics  of  the  parish.  Her  ear 
is  more  open  to  the  petty  talk, 
scandals  and  diyisions  of  neigh- 
bouring homes;  and  with  her  to 
listen  is  at  once  to  take  sides. 
She  is  not  so  easily  transplanted 
to  a  new  soil,  and  clings  more 
fondly  to  the  traditions  of  her 
family  and  birthplace.  Hence  a 
hesitation  in  her  advances  towards 
inferiors,  and  an  uneasiness  of 
attitude,  half-defiant,  half-submis- 
sive, towards  the  local  powers  that 
be.  There  is  a  conflict  between 
social  prejudices  and  missionary 
aims.  It  slumbers  for  a  time, 
perhaps,  after  the  first  shock,  but 
it  wakes  again  when  the  sons  and 
daughters  grow  up,  and  the  oon- 
Tentional  boundaries  have  to  be 
laid  down  for  them,  which  were 
laid  down  for  her  own  youth.  She 
has  to  serve  two  altars,  and  the 
strain  brings  out  the  weak  points 
in  the  union  of  the  parts  of  the 
modem  lady  and  the  'devout 
woman '  of  Apostolic  times. 

It  may  be  objected  further  that 
the  parson's  wife,  on  the  strength 


of  the  title,  is  sometimes  a  little 
too  ambitious  as  a  fellow-worker. 
It  is  not  enough  for  one  of  this 
restless  order  to  have  the  direction 
of  minor  matters  in  parish  life ;  she 
must  have  a  part  and  a  voice  in  the 
graver  work  of  the  church.  There 
is  no  question  on  which  she  is  not 
prepared  to  pass  judgment.  The 
reflection  that  she  may  be  alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  temper  of 
mind  and  training  needed  for  this 
semi-authoritative  dealing  with  the 
hard  problems  of  the  day,  is  one 
that  does  not  trouble  her.  She 
pronounces  very  emphatically  on 
questions  of  ritual,  education,  and 
church  government.  The  Ministers 
and  their  measures,  the  Bishops 
and  their  api)ouitments,the  Houses 
of  Convocation  and  their  decrees 
—on  all  these  she  will  take  up 
her  parable  as  one  who  has  a  right 
to  speak.  A  story  is  told  of  a  can- 
didate for  priest's  orders  who  stated 
in  confidence  to  the  bishop  that  his 
rector  was  the  main  obstacle  in  his 
work.  There  are,  we  suspect,  some 
enduring  deacons  who,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  would  not  let  the 
rector  bear  the  whole  charge. 

But  it  is  as  the  champion  of 
orthodoxy  that  the  parson's  wife 
is  seen  on  her  weakest  side.  For 
why,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  should 
she  venture  into  the  risky  field  of 
controversy,  when  she  is  so  un- 
assailable at  home?  There  is  a 
persuasive  force  in  the  lives  of 
the  saints  which  is  not  always 
found  in  their  arguments.  Women 
have  the  same  quiet  eloqueiKe  of 
action,  but  in  the  parson's  wife  it 
is  as  often  marred  by  a  feeble 
fencing  with  words.  Dissent  from 
one  of  her  cherished  beliefis,  or 
only  hesitate  in  assenting,  and  In 
a  moment  she  is  up  in  arms,  and 
arms,  too  often,  which  she  has  not 
proved;  mere  pulpit  echoes  of 
which  she  has  grasped  little  more 
than  the  sound.  To  her  mind  all 
doubt  is  dishonest,  inquiry  pre- 
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sumption,  and  a  snspended  judg- 
ment simply  unintelligible.  She 
can  see  no  strength  in  a  hostile 
creed,  no  beauty  in  a  worship 
different  from  her  own«  Confess 
to  reading  a  sceptical  book  or 
haying  a  heterodox  friend,  and 
she  shakes  her  head  gloomily  as 
for  one  in  the  nethermost  pit 
Indeed  her  aim  is  often,  it  would 
seem,  not  so  much  to  make  you  a 
conTert  as  to  proye  you  a  heretic, 
with  a  shrewd  hope  that  the 
odium  of  the  name  will  driye  you 
to  her  side.  The  indirect  power 
thus  brought  to  bear  is  sometimes 
yery  great  Free-thinking  and 
outspoken  enough  on  other  topics, 
the  country  layman  feels  a  strange 
timidity  in  her  presence  on  non- 
secular  groxmd.  He  has  to  do 
with  an  uncompromising  watcher, 
and  he  knows  that  there  is  a 
chorus  of  matrons  in  the  back- 
ground who  will  take  up  the  tale, 
and  go  through  all  her  gesticula- 
tions of  horror  and  alarm.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  he  will  some- 
times make  no  secret  of  moral 
transgressions,  but  be  at  the 
greatest  jMuns  to  conceal  any  di- 
yergence  in  matters  of  £uth.  The 
reticence  which  is  the  effect  is  not 
imdesirable,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  as  much  can  be  said  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  produced. 

But  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
parson's  wife  has  a  more  than 
compensating  list  of  yirtues,  and 
her  difficult,  delicate,  self-imposed 
labours  seem  to  giye  her  more 
thaiF  a  woman's  claim  to  indul- 
gence. She  is  a  borderer  between 
the  lay  and  clerical  worlds,  par- 
taking of  the  natures  of  both,  and 
softening  the  points  of  yariance 
and  contrast  in  each.  In  her  the 
preacher's  ideals  takeyisible  form, 
and  are  brought  nearer  to  our 
week-day  leyeL  Her  ydoe  is  not 
always  at  Sunday-pitch,  and  she 
can  hold  forth  on  many  common 
matters  of  life  which  lie  out  of 


pulpit  range.  Her  foot-notes  help 
out  the  hard  text,  and  simple  folk 
learn  from  them  how  to  order 
their  houses,  to  train  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  care  for  their  serrants. 
She  leads  the  thin  ranks  of  the 
actiyely  beneyolent;  her  charity 
is  something  more  than  donation 
by  deputy,  and  an  occasional  ])eep 
from  the  threshold  at  the  houso- 
holds  of  the  poor.  Hers  is  the 
sympathy  of  contact;  for  there 
are  no  concerns  so  small  that  she 
will  not  interest  herself  in  them. 
A  goodly  store  has  she  of  wise 
hints  and  cunning  recipes,  books 
and  pictures  for  the  fireside,  and 
comforts  for  the  sick  room.  She 
is  the  patroness  of  natiye  talent 
in  singing,  sewing,  cooking,  and 
gardening;  the  friend  at  court 
through  whom  the  girls  and  lads 
may  be  helped  to  their  first  places. 
She  is  a  keeper  of  many  secrets, 
and  sometimes  a  letter  firom  the 
colonies  shows  that  the  old  con- 
fidence has  not  been  forgotten. 
As  years  roll  on  she  becomes  the 
annalist  of  uneyentfnl  liyes,  whose 
only  chronicles  are  the  registers 
and  tombstones;  keeping  an  un- 
written record  of  small  fiicts  out 
of  which  to  draw  wise  words  for 
after  generations.  Who,  again,  so 
enterprising  in  setting  on  foot 
schemes  for  amusement  and  im- 
proyement;  school-feasts  and  con- 
certs, winter  readings  and  hanrest 
festiyals?  Her  trim  gaiden  and 
tiny  drawing-room  show  a  larger 
hospitality  than  many  a  park  and 
hall.  In  society  she  is  not  always 
yery  cleyer  or  yery  learned,  but 
always  ready  to  make  friends,  and 
a  good  listener.  In  short,  as 
giying  tone  and  stimulus  to  yiUage 
homes  by  a  zealous  interest  in  their 
small  fortunes^  and  as  the  conunon 
friend  and  agent  in  good  works  of 
richer,  more  secluded  neighbours, 
the  parson's  wife  does  not  a  little 
towards  maintaining  the  old 
healthy  country  life  of  England. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 


MBS.  CRAY  is  a  hard-featured, 
angular  woman,  with  rather 
a  defiant  cast  of  countenance,  bnt 
she  obeys  the  summons  to  the 
housekeeper's  room  promptly 
enough,  bringing  a  huge  basket, 
the  emblem  of  her  trade,  which 
is  that  of  a  laundress,  beneath 
her  arm. 

'And  pray  what  may  you  be 
doing  in  the  kitchen  at  this  time 
of  day,  Mrs.  Gray?'  commences 
Mrs.  Quekett,  uncoyering  the  kid- 
neys. 

'I'm  doing  what  it  would  be 
well  as  every  one  did,  mum — 
minding  my  own  business.' 

'Don't  speak  to  me  in  that 
tone  of  voice.  You  can't  have 
any  business  here  on  Tuesday, 
unless  you  neglected  to  send  the 
servants'  things  home  in  time 
again  last  week.' 

'No,  mum,  I  didn't  neglect  to 
send  the  servants'  things  home  in 
time  again  last  week,'  replies 
Mrs.  Gray,  with  insolent  repeti- 
Uoii,  'and  my  business  here  to- 
day is  to  get  the  money  that's 
due  to  me ;  and  if  that  ain't  my 
business,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  is.  There's  three  weeks 
owing,  and  I'm  sure  it  can't  be 
by  the  Golonel's  wish*  that  a  poor 
hard-working  creature  as  I  am 
is  kept  waiting  day  after  day  in 
this  manner.' 

'  It's  your  own  fault  if  you  are. 
Tve  told  you  several  times  that  if 
you  want  your  bill  paid,  you  must 
come  up  between  seven  and  eight 
every  Saturday  evening,  and  fetch 
the  money.' 

'  And  I've  told  you,  mum,  that 
I  can't  do  it ;  and  if  you  had  six 


children  to  wash  and  put  to  bed, 
beside  grown  sons  a-coming  home 
for  their  suppers,  and  the  place 
to  ruddle  up,  and  all  with  one 
pair  of  hands,  you  couldn't  do  it 
neither.' 

'  What's  your  niece  about  that 
she  can't  help  you  ?' 

Mrs.  Gray  looks  sulky  directly. 

'A  hulking  young  woman  like 
that !'  continues  the  housekeeper, 
with  her  mouth  full  of  toast  and 
kidney,  '  idling  about  the  village, 
and  doing  nothing  to  earn  her 
living.  I  am  quite  surprised  yon 
should  put  up  with  it.  Why 
don't  she  come  up  for  the  money  ? 
I  suppose  she  can  read  and  write  ?' 

'Oh,  she  can  read  and  write 
fast  enough — better  than  many  as 
thinks  themselves  above  her — but 
she  can't  come  up  of  Saturdays, 
for  a  very  good  reason — ^that  she 
ain't  here.' 

'Not  here  I  Where  is  she  gone 
to?' 

'  Thaf  s  her  business,  mum,  and 
not  ours.  Not  but  what  I'm  put 
out  about  it,  I  must  own ;  but  she 
was  always  a  one  to  have  her 
own  way,  she  was,  and  I  suppose 
it  will  be  so  to  the  end.' 

'  Her  own  way,  indeed ;  and  a 
nice  way  she's  likely  to  make  of 
it,  tramping  about  the  country  by 
herself.  You  should  take  better 
care  of  her,  Mrs.  Gray.' 

Now,  liiB.  Gray,  a  virago  at 
home  and  abroad,  has  one  good 
quality — she  can  stick  up  for  her 
own  relations ;  and  Mrs.  Quekett's 
remark  upon  her  niece's  propensity 
for  rambling  raises  all  her  feelings 
in  defence  of  the  absent. 

'  She's  as  well  able  to  look  after 
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herself^  my  niece  is,  as  many  that 
wear  silken  gowns  upon  their 
backs — ay,  and  better  too.  Take 
more  care  of  her,  indeed!  It's 
all  very  well  to  give  good  advice, 
but  them  as  preaches  had  better 
practise.    That's  what  I  say !' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,' 
says  Mrs.  Qnekett,  who  knows  so 
well  that  the  glass  of  porter  she 
is  lifting  to  her  Hps  jingles  against 
her  false  teeth. 

'  Well,  if  you  don't  know,  mum, 
I  don't  know  who  should.  Any- 
ways, I  want  my  three  weeks' 
money,  and  I  stays  here  till  I 
gets  it.' 

'  You  shall  not  have  a  sixpence 
until  you  learn  to  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  your  head.' 

'  Then  I  shall  have  to  send  my 
Joel  up  to  talk  to  the  Colonel 
about  it.* 

'He  will  not  see  the  Colonel 
unless  I  give  him  x>6rmission. 
You're  a  disgrace  to  the  village — 
you  and  your  family — and  the 
sooner  Priestley  is  quit  of  the 
lot  of  you  the  better.* 

'  Oh,  it's  no  talking  of  yours, 
mum,  as  will  turn  us  out,  though 
you  do  think  yourself  so  much 
above  them  as  wouldn't  stoop  to 
eat  with  you.  There's  easy  ways 
for  some  people  to  get  riches  in 
•this  world ;  but  we're  not  thieves 
jet,  thank  God,  nor  shan't  begin 
io  be,  even  though  there  are  some 
who  would  keep  honest  folks  out 
of  tlio  money  they've  lawfully 
eameil* 

Conceive  Mriu  Quekett's  indig- 
nation 

'How  dare  you  be  so  insolent?* 
she  exclaims,  all  the  blood  in  her 
body  rushing  to  her  face.  It 
requires  something  more  than  the 
assumption  of  superiority  to  en- 
able one  to  bear  an  inferior's  insult 
with  dignity. 

Mrs.  Quekett  grows  as  red  as 
a  turkey-cock. 

'Insolent!'    cries    Mrs.    Cray. 


'Why,  what  do  you  call  talking 
of  my  niece  after  that  fashion, 
then  ?  Do  you  think  I've  got  no 
more  feeling  for  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  than  you  have  yourself?* 

'Mary!'  screams  Mrs.  Quekett 
from  the  open  door,  '  go  upstairs 
at  once  and  fetch  me  the  washing- 
book  that  lies  on  the  side  table  in 
my  bedroom.' 

'Oh  yes,  your  bedroom,  in- 
deed!' continues  the  infuriated 
laundress.  '  I  suppose  you  think 
as  we  don't  know  why  you've  got 
the  best  one  in  the  house,  and 
not  a  word  said  to  you  about 
it.  You  couldn't  tell  no  tales, 
you  couldn't,  about  the  old  man 
as  is  dead  and  gone,  nor  the  young 
'un  as  wears  his  shoes ;  only  you 
durs'n't  to,  because  you're  all 
tarred  with  the  same  brush.  You 
thinks  yourself  a  lady  as  may 
call  poor  folks  bad  names;  but 
the  worst  name  as  you  ever  give 
a  body  would  be  too  good  for 
yourself.' 

All  of  which  vituperation  is 
bawled  into  the  housekeeper's 
ears  by  Mrs.  Cray's  least  dulcet 
tones,  whilst  Mrs.  Cray's  hard- 
working fists  'are  placed  de- 
fiantly upon  her  hips.  By  the 
time  Mary  returns  with  the  wash- 
ing-book Mrs.  Quekett  is  trembling 
all  over. 

'  Take  your  money,  woman,'  she 
says,  in  a  voice  which  fear  has 
rendered  wonderfully  mild,  com- 
pared to  that  of  her  opponent, '  and 
never  let  me  see  your  face,  nor 
the  face  of  any  one  that  belongs 
to  you  again.* 

'That's  as  it  may  be,'  retorts 
Mrs.  Cray;  'and,  any  way,  we're 
not  beholden  to  you,  nor  any  such 
dirt,  for  our  living.' 

'  You'll  never  get  it  here  again. 
Not  a  bit  of  washing  goes  over  the 
threshold  to  your  house  from  this 
time  forward,  and  111  dismiss 
any  servant  who  dares  to  disobey 
me!' 
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'Oh,  you  needn't  fear,  mum, 
as  ril  ask  'em.  There's  other 
washing  in  Leicestershire,  thank 
God  I  beside  the  Court's ;  and,  as 
for  your  own  rags,  I  wouldn't 
touch  'em  if  you  were  to  pay  me 
in  gold.  Toull  come  to  want  your- 
self before  long,  and  be  glad  to 
wash  other  people's  clothes  to 
earn  your  bread;  and  I  wish  I 
may  live  to  see  it !'  With  which 
final  shot,  Mrs.  Cray  pockets  her 
money,  shoulders  her  basket,  and 
marches  out  of  Fen  Court  kitchen. 

This  interview  has  quite  upset 
the  housekeeper,  who  leaves  more 
than  half  her  luncheon  on  the 
table,  and  goes  upstairs  to  her 
bedroom,  in  order  to  recover  her 
equanimity. 

'Serve  her  right,'  is  the  ver- 
dict of  the  kitchen,  while  Mary 
finishes  the  kidneys  and  porter 
and  repeats  the  laundress's  com- 
pliments verbatim. 

'I'd  have  given  something  to 
hear  Mother  Cray  pitch  into  the 
old  cat.' 

'Only  hope  it'll  spoil  her 
dinner.' 

'  No  fear  of  that.  She'd  eat  if 
ehe  was  dying.' 

And  so  on,  and  so  on;  the 
general  feeling  for  the  housekeeper 
being  that  of  detestation. 

It  takes  longer  than  usual  for 
Mrs.  Quekett  to  calm  her  ruffled 
dignity,  for  she  is  unaware  how 
much  the  servants  have  overheard 
of  the  discussion  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Cray,  nor  how  much  they 
will  believe  of  it.  So  she  re- 
mains upstairs  for  more  than  an 
hour;  and  when  she  descends 
again  she  has  changed  her  dress ; 
for  in  a  black  satin  gown,  with  a 
blonde  lace  cap  ornamented  with 
pink  flowers,  who  amongst  the 
lower  menials  would  presume  to 
question  either  her  authority  or 
her  virtue  ? 

She  does  not  forget  what  has 
passed,  however.    It  returns  upon 


her  every  now  and  then  during 
the  afternoon,  with  an  unpleasant 
feeling  of  insecurity;  and  when 
— ^the  Court  dinner  being  con- 
cluded— she  makes  her  way  up 
to  Colonel  Mordaunt's  private 
sitting-room,  she  is  just  in  the 
mood  to  make  herself  very  dis- 
agreeable. The  room  in  question 
is  called  the  study,  though  it  is 
very  little  study  that  is  ever  ac- 
complished within  its  walls;  but 
it  is  here  that  the  Colonel  usually 
sits  in  the  evening,  smoking  his 
pipe,  looking  over  the  stable  and 
farm  accounts,  and  holding  inter- 
views with  his  head  groom,  kennel- 
keeper  and  bailiff. 

He  does  not  seem  over  and 
above  pleased  at  the  abrupt 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Quekett;  but 
he  glances  up  from  his  news- 
paper and  nods. 

'Well,  Quekett!  have  you 
anything  to  say  to  me  ?  Time  to 
settle  the  housekeeping  bills 
again,  eh  ?' 

'No,  Colonel.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  we  settled  those  only 
last  week,'  replies  Mrs.  Que- 
kett, as  she  quietly  seats  herself 
in  the  chair  opposite  her  master. 
'  My  business  here  is  something 
quite  different.  I  want  to  put 
a  question  to  you,  ColoneL  I 
want  to  know  if  it's  true  that 
you've  asked  Master  Oliver  down 
to  Fen  Court  for  Easter  this 
year?' 

Why,  doesn't  Colonel  Mordatmt 
act  as  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  men  out  of  a  thousand  would 
have  acted  under  similar  circum- 
stances? Why  doesn't  he  resent 
the  impertinence  of  this  inquiry 
by  the  curt  but  emphatic  remark, 

'What  the    d 1    is    that    to 

you?' 

He  is  not  a  timid,  shrinking 
creature  like  his  sister:  he  could 
talk  glibly  enough,  and  plead  his 
own  cause  bravely  enough,  when 
in  the  presence  of  Irene  St  John  ; 
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what  remembranoe,  what  know- 
ledge is  it  that  oomes  oyer  him 
when  confronted  with  this  menial, 
that  he  should  twiet  his  paper 
abont  to  hide  his  coontenanoe, 
and  answer,  almost  eyasiyely :        , 

'WeU,  Qaekett,  I  did  think 
of  asking  himi  It  would  only  be 
for  a  few  days.  There's  no  objec- 
tion, is  there  ?* 

'  I  think  there's  a  yery  great 
objection,  GoloneL  Master  Oliyer's 
not  a  gentleman  as  I  can  get  on 
with  at  all.  The  house  is  not 
like  itself  whilst  he's  hanging 
about  it,  with  his  bad  manners, 
and  his  tobaccer,  and  his  drink.' 

'  Come,  come,  Quekett,  I  think 
you're  a  little  hard  upon  the  boy. 
Think  how  young  he  is,  and 
under  what  disadyantages  he  has 
laboured!  He  is  fond  of  his  pipe 
and  his  nonsense,  I  know ;  but  it 
doesn't  go  too  fiur;  you'll  allow 
that.' 

'  I  don't  allow  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Colonel  I  think  Master 
Oliyer's  "nonsense,"  as  you  call 
it,  goes  a  great  deal  too  far.  He's 
an  ill-mannered,  impertinent,  puny 
upstart — thafs  my  opinion — as 
wants  a  deal  of  bringing  down; 
and  he'll  haye  it  one  day,  if  he 
proyokes  me  too  far ;  for  as  sure 
as  my  name's  Bebeooa  Quekett, 
I'll  let  him  know  that ' 

'Hushl'  says  Colonel  Mordaunt, 
in  a  prolonged  whisper,  as  he  rises 
and  examines  the  door  to  see  if  it 
is  fast  shut  'Quekett,  my  good 
creature  I  you  forget  how  loud 
you  are  talking.' 

'  Oh  1  I  don't  forget  it.  Colonel. 
I'ye  too  good  a  memory  for  that 
And  don't  you  set  Oliyer  on  to  me, 
or  I  may  raise  my  yoice  a  little 
louder  yet.' 

'  I  set  him  on  I  How  can  you 
think  so?  I  haye  neyer  spoken 
to  him  of  you  but  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  respect  If  I  thought 
Oliyer  really  meant  to  be  rude  to 
you,  I  should  be  exceedingly  angry 


with  him.     But  it  is  only  bis 
fan  I' 

'  Well,  whether  it's  fon  or  ear* 
nest,  I  don't  mean  to  put  up  with 
it  any  more.  Colonel;  so,  if  Oliyer 
is  to  come  here  next  Easter,  I 
shall  turn  out  Lady '  Baldwin 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  hay» 
me  for  the  season :  I  had  a  letter 
from  her  on  the  subject  as  late  as- 
last  week.' 

Colonel  Mordaunt  dreads  the 
occasional  yisits  which  Mrs.  Que- 
kett pays  to  her  titled  patronesses. 
She  neyer  leayes  the  Court,  ex- 
cept in  a  bad  temper.  And  when 
Mrs.  Quekett  is  in  a  bad  temper,, 
she  is  yery  apt  to  be  conununi- 
catiye  on  the  subject  of  her 
toded  wrongs.  And  tittle-tattle,, 
for  many  reasons.  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt systematically  discounter 
nances. 

'You  mustn't  talk  of  that,. 
Quekett  What  should  we  do> 
without  you?  You  are  my  right 
hand!' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir. 
I  haye  had  my  suspicions  lately 
that  you're  looking  out  for  another 
sort  of  a  right  hand,  beside  me.' 

Colonel  Mordaunt  starts  with 
surprise,  and  colours.  The  house- 
keeper's sharp  eyes  detect  hia 
agitation. 

'  I'm  not  so  far  wrong,  am  I, 
Colonel?  The  poet-bag  can  tell 
tales,  though  it  hasn't  a  tongue 
And  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you'll 
let  me  haye  the  truth,  that  I  may 
know  how  I  am  expected  to 
act' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Quekett  ? 
I  donH  understand  you.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  Colonel ;  but 
III  put  it  plainer,  if  you  like. 
Are  you  thinking  of  marrying?' 

'  Beally,  Quekett,  you  are 
so—' 

'Lord  aliye,  man!'  exclaims- 
the  housekeeper,  throwing  off  all 
restraint ;  '  you  can't  pretend  not 
to  understand  me  at  your  age« 
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Yon  mnst  be  thinkiiig  of  it,  or 
not  thinkiiig  of  it.  What  do  all 
those  letters  to  Miss  St.  John 
mean,  if  you're  not  courting  her  ? 
There's  as  nuuiy  as  three  a  week, 
if  there's  one ;  and  when  a  man's 
come  to  your  time  of  life  he  don't 
write  letters  for  meie  plea- 
sure  ' 

'No,  Quekett,  no;  but  busi- 
ness, you  know — business  must 
be  attended  to.  And  I  was  left 
a  sort  of  guardian  to  my  young 
cousin,  so—' 

'Fiddle-de-dee!'  is  the  sharp 
rejoinder.  'You  can't  stuff  me 
up  with  such  nonsense.  Colonel. 
Are  you  going  to  marry  this  lady, 
or  not  ?' 

'Going  I  No,  certainly  not 
going,  Quekett.' 

'But  do  you  want  to  marry 
her  ?    Do  you  mean  to  ask  her  V 

'  Well,  the  thought  has  crossed 
my  mind,  I  must  say.  Not  but 
eyerything  is  very  uncertain,  of 
course — ^rery  uncertain.' 

'Oh!'  says  the  housekeeper, 
curtly ;  and  is  silent. 

'  Quekett,'  resumes  her  master, 
after  a  pause, '  if  it  should  be,  you 
know,  it  could  make  no  difference 
to  you;  could  it?  It  would  be 
rather  pleasanter,  on  the  whole. 
Fen  Court  is  a  dull  place  at  times, 
Tery  dull;  and  you  and  Isabella 
are  not  the  best  of  friends.  A 
young  lady  would  brighten  up  the 
house,  and  make  it  more  cheerful 
for  us  all.    Don't  you  think  so  ?' 

'  Oh,  much  more  cheerful,  doubt- 
less,' is  the  sarcastic  reply.  '  And, 
pray.  Colonel,  may  I  ask,  in  case 
of  this  Tery  desirable  event  taking 
place,  what  you  intend  to  do 
about  Master  Oliver  ?' 

'  About  my — ^nephew  ?' 

'About your — nepJiew;  yes.  Is 
he  to  be  allowed  to  spend  his 
holidays  at  the  Court,  as  usual, 
upsetting  our  comfort,  and  turn- 
ing the  house  topsy-turyy  ?' 

'Well,  I've  hardly  thought  of 


that,  Quekett.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  as — as — she  wished.' 

'  Oh !  very  well.  Colonel.  I 
understand  yoti :  and  if  Fen  Court 
is  to  be  given  over  to  a  boy  and  girl 
like  that,  why,  the  sooner  I'm  out 
of  it  the  better.  It's  hard  enough 
that  I  should  have  to  look  for 
another  home  at  my  time  of  life ; 
but  it  would  be  harder  to  stay 
and  have  a  young  mistress  and 
master  put  over  my  head.  Fif- 
teen years  I  lived  with  your  poor 
dear  father.  Colonel,  and  never 
a  word  with  any  of  the  family; 
and  when  I  consented  to  come- 
here,  it  was  on  the  express  con- 
dition, as  you  may  well  remem- 
ber, that ' 

'  Stay,  Quekett ;  not  so  fast.  I 
have  only  told  you  what  I  contem- 
plated doing.  Nothing  is  settled 
yet,  nor  likely  to  be;  and  if  I 
thought  it  would  annoy  you, 
why,  you  know,  Quekett,  for  my 
father's  sake,  and — and  various 
other  reasons,  how  highly  we  all 
esteem  your  services;  and  I  should 
be  most  concerned  if  I  thought 
anything  would  part  us.  Even 
if  I  do  marry,  I  shall  take  care 
that  everything  with  respect  to- 
yourself  remains  as  it  has  ever 
done;  and  as  for  Master  Oliver, 
why,  I'll  write  at  once  and  tell 
him  it  is  not  convenient  he  should 
come  here  at  Easter.  He  wished 
to  visit  us  this  year;  but  nothing 
is  of  more  importance  to  me  than 
your  comfort,  nor  should  be,  after 
the  long  period  during  which  you. 
have  befriended  my  father  and 
myself.  Pray  be  easy,  Quekett. 
Since  you  desire  it.  Master  Oliver 
shall  not  come  to  Fen  Court' 

The  housekeeper  is  pacified  r 
she  rises  from  her  seat  with  a 
smile. 

'Well,  Colonel,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  for  the  best,  both  for 
Master  Oliver  and  ourselves.  And 
as  for  your  marriage,  all  I  can 
say  is,  I  wish  you  good   luckt 
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•Tisn't  just  what  I  expected ;  but 
I  know  you  too  well  to  belieye 
you'd  let  anything  come  between 
MB  after  bo  many  yean  together.' 

And  more  than  ever  certain 
of  her  power  over  the  master  of 
Pen  Court,  Mrs.  Quekett  bids 
him  a  gracious  good-night,  and 
retires  to  her  own  room. 

When  the  door  has  closed  be- 
hind her,  Ck>lonel  Mordaunt  turns 
the  key,  and,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  delivers  himself  over  to 
thought.  Painful  thought,  appa- 
rently; for  more  than  once  he 
takes  out  his  handkerchief,  and 
passes  it  oyer  his  brow.  He  sits 
thus  for  more  than  an  hour,  and 
when  he  rises  to  seek  his  own 
apartment  his  countenance  is  still 
tmeasy  and  perturbed. 

'  Poor  Oliver  I'  he  thinks,  as  he 
does  so.  'Poor  unhappy  boy! 
what  can  I  do  to  rectify  the 
errors  of  his  life,  or  put  hope  in 
the  future  for  him  ?  Never  have 
I  so  much  felt  my  responsibility. 
If  it  were  not  for  Irene,  I  could 
almost — ^but,  no,  I  cannot  give 
up  that  hope  yet,  not  until  she 
crushes  it  without  a  chance  of  re- 
vival; and  then,  perhaps — well, 
then  I  shall  feel  unhappy  and 
desperate  enough  to  defy  Old 
Nick  himself.' 

Colonel  Mordaunt  does  not  Bay 
all  this  rhodomontade :  he  only 
thinks  it ;  and  if  all  our  thoughts 
were  written  down,  the  world 
would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
dramatically  it  talks  to  itself.  It 
39  only  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  clothe  our  thoughts  with  lan- 
guage that  vanity  steps  in  to 
make  us  halt  and  stammer.  If 
we  thought  less  of  what  others 
think  of  us,  and  more  of  what  we 
desire  to  say,  we  should  all  speak 
more  elegantly,  if  not  grammati- 
<5ally.  0  vanity!  curse  of  man- 
kind—  extinguisher  to  so  many 
noble  purposes ;  how  many  really 
brilliant  minds  stop  short  of  ex- 


cellency, stifled  out  of  all  desire 
for  improvement,  or  idea  of  its 
possibility,  by  your  suffocating 
breath  1  Why,  even  here  is  a  pla- 
titude into  which  my  vanity  has 
betrayed  me:  but  for  the  sake 
of  its  moral  I  will  leave  it. 


'But  why  choose  Mrs.  Caven- 
dish, with  her  heap  of  childroi, 
in  that  dull  suburban  house? 
You  will  be  bored  out  of  your 
life.' 

How  often  have  those  words 
of  Colonel  Mordaunt  returned 
during  the  last  six  months,  upOB 
Irene  St.  John's  mind ! 

How  intolerable  have  the  chil- 
dren, the  governess,  the  suburban 
society  (the  very  worst  of  all  so- 
ciety !),  the  squabbles,  the  tittle- 
tattle,  the  eternal  platitudes,  be- 
come to  her !  Acquaintances  who 
*  drop  in '  whenever  they  feel  so 
disposed,  and  hear  nothing  new 
between  the  occasions  of  their 
'  dropping  in,'  are  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  domestic  scourges ;  the 
celebrated  dropping  of  a  drop  of 
water  on  the  victim's  head,  or 
King  Solomon's  '  droppings '  on 
the  window-pane,  are  metaphors 
which  grow  feeble  in  comparison ! 
Irritating  to  a  strong  mind,  what 
do  they  not  become  to  that  which 
has  been  enfeebled  by  suffering? 
And  Irene's  mind,  at  this  junc- 
ture, is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  From 
having  gone  as  a  visitor  to  her 
aunt's  house,  she  has  come  to 
look  upon  it  as  her  home;  for 
after  the  first  few  weeks,  Mrs. 
Cavendish,  pleased  with  her  niece's 
society,  proposed  she  should  take 
up  her  residence  at  Norwoqd,  pay- 
ing her  share  of  the  household  ex- 
penses. What  else  had  the  girl  to 
do?  What  better  prospect  was 
there  in  store  for  her  ?  Friendless, 
alone,  and  half  heart-broken,  it 
had  seemed  at  first  as  though  in 
this   widowed   house,  where  the 
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most  discordant  sound  that  broke 
the  ftir  was  the  babble  of  the 
children's  voices,  she  had  found 
the  refuge  from  the  outer  world 
she  longed  for.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  gone.  Eric  Keir  was 
gone ;  everything  she  cared  for  in 
this  life  was  gone.  She  had  but 
one  desire— to  be  left  in  peace 
with  memory — so  Irene  believed 
on  first  returning  from  Brussels 
to  England.  But  such  a  state  of 
mind  is  unnatural  to  the  young, 
and  cannot  last  for  ever.  By  the 
time  we  meet  her  again,  she  is 
intolerant  of  the  solitude  and 
quiet.  It  does  not  soothe — it 
makes  her  restless  and  unhappy — 
that  is  because  she  has  ceased  to 
bewail  the  natural  grief.  Heaven 
takes  care  of  its  own,  and  with 
each  poison  sends  an  antidote; 
and  the  ujuiatural  pain — the  pain 
that  this  world's  injustice  has 
forced  upon  her,  is  once  more  in 
the  ascendant,  crushing  what  is 
best  and  softest  in  her  nature. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  task 
for  the  pen  than  to  describe,  faith- 
fully and  credibly,  the  interior 
working  of  a  fellow-creature's 
mind;  for  it  is  only  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  phase  of 
feeling  written  of,  that  will  believe 
in  it.  And  yet  it  is  not  necessary 
to  draw  from  one's  own  experience 
for  life  pictures.  An  artist 
desirous  to  illustrate  a  scene  of 
fiuffering  and  sorrow,  need  not 
have  suffered  and  have  sorrowed, 
but  goes  boldly  amongst  the 
haunts  where  such  things  are  (it 
is  not  far  to  go)  until  he  finds 
them :  so  must  tiie  author,  to  be 
realistic,  possess  the  power  to 
read  men's  hearts  and  characters, 
to  work  out  the  mysterious  pro- 
blem of  the  lives  and  actions  that 
often  lie  so  widely  severed — to 
account  for  the  strange  imion  of 
smiling  Mpa  and  aching  hearts — 
of  the  light  morning  jest  'and 
the  bitter  midnight  sobbing. 


There  is  no  more  curious  study 
than  that  of  psychology.  0 1  the 
wonderful  contradictions ;  the 
painful  inconsistencies;  the  wide, 
wide  gulf  that  is  fixed  between 
our  souls  and  the  world.  It  is 
enough  to  make  one  believe  in 
M.  Bowel's  theory  that  hell  con- 
sists in  being  made  transparent. 
One  can  scarcely  determine  which 
would  be  worse — to  have  one's 
own  thoughts  laid  bare,  or  to  see 
through  one's  friends. 

Irene  St.  John's  soul  is  a  puzzle, 
even  to  herself.  The  first  dead 
weight  of  oppression  that  followed 
her  mother's  burial  lifted  from 
her  mind,  the  blank  sense  of 
nothingness  dispersed,  she  wakes 
to  find  the  necessity  for  restraint 
withdrawn,  and  (as  she  told  Oo- 
long Mordaunt)  the  old  grief 
pressing  her  down  so  hardly,  she 
has  no  strength  to  cope  with  it. 

Mistress  of  herself,  free  to 
think,  and  act,  and  look  as  her 
heart  dictates,  she  has  leisure  to 
contemplate  and  dissect  and 
analyse  the  haunting  query, 
'  Why  ?'  Why  did  Eric  Keir  seek 
her  company — ^why  ask  her  friend- 
ship— why  intimate,  if  not  assert^ 
he  loved  her  ? 

Was  the  fault  on  her  side? 
Had  she  given  him  too  much  en- 
couragement— been  too  pleased  to 
meet  him — talk  to  him,  answer 
the  tender  questioning  of  his  eyes  ? 
Or  had  he  a  design  against  her  ? 
Was  he  really  so  cold-hearted,  so 
shallow,  so  deceitful,  as  to  affect 
a  part  to  ensure  the  empty  tri- 
umph of  winning  her — for  no- 
thing. In  fancy,  with  glowing 
cheek  and  bright  feverish  eyes, 
she  traces  again  and  again  each 
scene  in  that  sad  episode  of  her 
existence,  until*  she  reaches  the 
culminating  point,  and  hears  once 
more  her  mother's  words,  '  He 
means  nothing  by  it  all ;'  and  the 
glow  dies  out  to  be  replaced  by 
XNillor. 
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And  then  comes  the  last  ques- 
tion of  the  anguished  spirit — the 
question  that  rises  to  so  many 
white  lips  eyery  6aj,  '  Why  does 
Heayen  permit  such  unnecessary 
pain?  Is  there  really  a  Father- 
heart  up  there  above,  beating  for 
and  with  our  own  V  I  hare  said 
that  this  woman  is  no  weak  crea- 
ture, ready  to  sink  to  the  earth 
beneath  the  first  blow  from  Fate's 
mallet. 

Does  this  phase  of  her  cha- 
racter belie  the  assertion  ?  I  think 
not.  Strong  bodies  fight  and 
struggle  with  the  disease  under 
which  weak  frames  succumb,  and 
muscular  souls  wrestle  with  and 
writhe  under  an  afOiction  which 
feeble  souls  may  suffer  but  not 
feel. 

When  Irene  Si  John  had  her 
mother  to  support  as  well  as  her- 
self, she  stood  upright  and  smiled ; 
now  that  the  incentiye  for  action 
is  withdrawn,  she  bends  before 
the  tempest  Then  she  suffered 
more  acutely;  now  she  suffers 
more  continuously;  but  acute 
suffering,  with  intervals  of  numb- 
ness, is  more  tolerable  than  con- 
tinuous pain  borne  in  monotony. 
There  is  nothing  now  to  stir  Irene 
up — ^to  deaden  the  echo  of  the 
question  reverberating  against  the 
walls  of  her  empty  heart ;  to  blind 
her  eyes  mercifully  to  the  fact 
that  she  has  delivered  herself  over 
to  a  love  that  is  not  mutual ;  and 
that  do  all  she  will,  she  cannot 
stamp  the  accursed  remembrance 
from  her  mind. 

She  knows  all  this;  it  is  in 
black  and  white  upon  her  soul ; 
she  is  lowered,  degraded,  con- 
temptible in  her  own  eyes,  and 
life  becomes  more  intolerable  with 
each  rising  sun. 


It  is  May  before  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt  dares  to  revert  to  the  pro- 
posal he  made  Irene  Si  John  in 


Brussels.  He  has  written  fre- 
quently to  her;  he  has  seen  her 
more  than  once,  but  there  haa 
been  a  quiet  dignity  about  the  girl 
which  forbids  him  to  break  the 
compact  they  had  entered  on. 
He  felt,  without  being  told,  that 
to  do  so  would  be  to  mar  all  hi» 
chances  of  success;  so  he  has 
only  paid  Mrs.  Cavendish  two  or 
three  ordinary  visits,  offered  Irene 
two  or  three  ordinaiy  presents 
(which  she  has  quietly  rejected), 
and  tried  to  wait  patiently  until 
the  six  months'  probation  agreed 
upon  should  be  completed.  When 
it  is.  Colonel  Mordaunt  feels  as 
free  to  speak  as  he  had  felt  bound 
before  to  hold  his  tongue;  now 
he  knows  that  he  will  be  listened 
to  and  answered.  For  Irene^ 
amongst  many  other  virtues,  has 
no  young-lady  mannerisms  about 
her,  but  is,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  Woman. 

It  is  a  warm,  soft  afternoon  in 
the  latter  part  of  May ;  the  little 
garden  at  Norwood  is  full  of 
syringa  and  laburnum  and  lilac 
blossoms;  and  the  voices  of  the 
children  playing  at  hide-and-seek 
amongst  the  bushes  come  plea- 
santly in  at  the  opened  windows. 
Mrs.  Cavendish  has  left  the  house 
to  call  upon  some  friend,  and  Irene 
and  Colonel  Mordaunt  are  alone. 

'  I  hope  you  received  your  divi- 
dends all  right  this  quarter,'  he 
commences  by  saying;  for  since 
her  orphanhood  he  has  taken  sole 
charge  of  her  small  income. 

'  0,  yes  1  thank  you.  I  sent 
your  cheque  to  the  bank,  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  about  the 
matter.  You  are  most  punctual 
in  your  payments.' 

'  Will  you  be  as  punctual,  Irene? 
You  have  not  forgotten,  have  you  ? 
what  you  promised  to  give  me  in 
May?' 

The  colour  mounts  to  her  pure 
pale  face,  but  she  does  not  turn 
it  from  him. 
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'  Tour  answer  1  Oh,  no !  how 
conid  I  forget  it  ?  Only  I  wish — 
I  wish  yon  could  hare  gaessed  it^ 
Colonel  Mordaunt^  without  giving 
me  the  pain  of  repeating  what  I 
said  before.' 

His  oountenance  falls. 

'  Are  yonr  feelings,  then,  quite 
unchanged?  Haye  yon  no  kindlier 
thoughts  of  me  than  you  had 
then?' 

'  How  could  any  thoughts  be 
kindlier  than  they  have  been,  or 
more  grateful?  But  kindly 
thoughts  and  gratitude  are — are 
not  hve,  Colonel  Mordaunt.' 

'  Then  you  are  not  yet  cured  of 
the  old  wound,  Irene  ?' 

The  girl  leans  her  cheek  against 
the  window-sill,  and  gazes  with 
languid,  heavy  eyes  into  the  open 
space  beyond. 

'  For  God's  sake  1  don't  speak 
of  it  I' 

But  he  continues. 

'  Six  months'  reflection  has  not 
had  the  power  to  convince  you 
that  the  most  mortifying  of  all 
enterprises  is  the  attempt  to  re- 
gain our  influence  over  an  errant 
heart.' 

'  I  have  never  attempted  to  re- 
gain it,'  she  exclaims,  indignantly. 
*  I  would  not  take  it  were  it  offered 
me.  I  have  done  with  the  name 
and  the  thought  of  the  thing, /or 
ever  I* 

She  looks  so  beautiful  —  so 
strangely  as  she  did  of  old,  with 
the  hot,  angry  colour  rising  and 
falling  in  her  &ce,  that  he  is  more 
than  ever  eager  to  win  her  for 
himself. 

'  Then,  Irene !  what  are  you  wait- 
ing for  ?  My  home  is  open  to  you : 
why  not  accept  it  ?  I  am  sure  you 
are  not  happy  here.' 

'0!  I  am  well  enough!  The 
children  bored  me  at  first ;  but  I 
am  getting  used  to  them,  as  I  am 
to  everything  else,'  with  a  deep 
fligh. 

'I  cannot   believe  you,  Irene. 


You,  who  have  been  accustomed, 
both  during  your  father's  and 
mother's  lifetime,  to  be  fSted  and 
amused,  and  carried  hither  and 
thither ;  you  cannot  be  contented 
to  spend  your  days  in  this  small, 
dull  cottage,  with  no  better  com- 
pany than  your  aunt  and  her 
governess,  and  her  over-grown 
boys.  It  cannot  go  on,  my  child ; 
it  will  kill  you !' 

'  I  am  tougher  than  you  think. 
I  wish  that  I  were  not.' 

'You  are  bearing  up  wonder- 
fully, but  you  will  break  down  at 
last.  Come,  Irene !  let  me  reason 
with  you  I  You  acknowledged 
just  now  that  all  you  desire  is  to 
forget  this  disappointment  Why 
not  try  to  forget  it  in  my  house  as 
well  as  in  this  ?' 

She  shudders — slightly — but  he 
sees  it. 

'Colonel  Mordaunt!  it  is  im- 
possible 1' 

'  I  cannot  see  the  impossibility. 
I  know  that  you  are  not  in  love 
with  me,  but  I  am  content  to  be 
in  love  with  you.  I  am  content  to 
make  you  mistress  of  my  fortune 
and  my  house,  and  everything  I 
possess,  in  return  for  yourself.  It 
is  a  fair  bargain — if  you  will  but 
subscribe  to  it.' 

'  O !  it  is  not  fair.  You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  agreeing  to — 
how  terribly  you  might  feel  it 
afterwards.' 

'  I  am  willing  to  take  the  risk.' 

She  hesitates  a  moment;  it  is 
very  sweet  to  a  woman  to  feel  she 
is  loved  so  entirely  and  recklessly 
and  devotedly,  that  her  possession 
is  the  only  one  thing  in  this  world 
that  her  lover  acknowledges  worth 
living  for.  It  is  sweet  to  be  loved, 
even  when  we  can  give  nothing  in 
return.  A  selfish  satisfaction  that 
has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  first 
requirement  of  the  divine  passion 
— self  abnegation ;  but  still  it  falls 
soothingly  upon  the  wounded 
spirit  that  has  been  rudely  thrust 
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from  its  legitimate  resting-plaoe. 
It  is  not  so  sweet  as  loying,  but  it 
is  the  next  best  things  and  Irene 
feels  gratitude,  and  hesitation. 
After  all — can  any  change  make 
her  position  worse  than  it  is 
now? 

Colonel  Mordannt  sees  the  hesi- 
tation and — forgets  the  shudder 
which  preceded  it! 

'  Irene !  my  dearest  girl  I  think 
of  what  I  say.'  You  imagine  that 
life  is  oyer  for  you;  that  it  can 
never  have  any  charm  again ;  that 
it  will  be  all  the  same  if  you  pass 
the  remainder  of  it  here,  or  any- 
where !  Then  come  to  me  I  Fen 
Court,  at  the  least,  is  as  com- 
fortable a  home  as  Laburnum 
Cottage;  here  you  are  but  a  guest, 
there  you  will  be  a  mistress :  and 
haye — may  I  not  say  it? — as  de- 
voted a  friend  as  any  you  will 
find  in  Norwood  1  Will  you  not 
come?' 

He  pleads  with  as  much  eamesir 
ness  as  though  he  had  been  young ; 
his  fine  face  lighted  up  as  only 
Love  can  light  up  a  man's  counte- 
nance, and  his  Inn  hands  closed 
upon  her  own.  The  day  is  nearly 
won.  It  is  on  her  very  lips  to 
answer  'yes,' when,  from  beyond 
the  garden-gates,  comes  the  sound 
of  that  most  irrepressible  of  accli- 
matisations, the  Italian  organ,  and 
the  air  it  murders  is  that  of  the 
*  Blue  Danube '  waltzes. 

'  No ! — ^no  1'  cries  Irene  as  both 
hands  wrench  themselves  away 
from  his  and  go  up  with  startling 
energy  to  shut  out  the  maddening 
strains ;  '  you  muat  not — you  shall 
not  ask  me  that  again.  I  have 
told  you  that  it  is  xmpossQde  /'  and 
with  that  leaves  him  to  himself. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  is  bitterly  dis- 
appointed: he  had  made  so  sure, 
he  can  hardly  say  why,  that  this 
final  appeal  would  be  crowned 
with  success,  that  the  girl's  de- 
terminate refusal  comes  on  him 
like  a  great  blow.    He  can  hardly 


believe  that  he  will  really  lose  her 
— ^that  she  will  not  return  and  tell 
him  it  was  a  mistake ;  and  in  that 
belief  he  still  lingers  about  the 
cottage — futilely. 

Mrs.  Cavendish  returns  and  b^s 
him  to  remain  to  tea,  but  he  de- 
clines, with  thanks.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  speaking  to  Irene  by 
herself  is  over,  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  derive  any  further  benefit 
from  seeing  her  in  the  presence  of 
the  governess  and  children.  So 
he  returns  to  his  hotel  for  the 
night,  not  having  quite  made  up 
his  mind  whether  he  shall  bid  the 
inmates  of  the  cottage  a  formal 
farewell  upon  the  morrow,  or  slip 
back  to  Leicestershire  as  he  had 
come  from  it — ^unnoticed.  With 
the  morning,  however,  he  finds  his 
courage  has  evaporated,  and  that 
he  cannot  leave  Norwood  without 
at  least  looking  in  her  fair  face 
again. 

So,  after  having  made  a  pretoice 
of  eating  breakfiist,  the  poor  old 
gentleman  (all  the  poorer  for  being 
old,  and  feeling  his  age  at  this 
moment  more  acutely  than  any 
youngster  can  imagine  for  him) 
strolls  up  to  Laburnum  Cottage, 
and  enters  at  the  wicket  gate. 

The  lawn  is  covered  with  child- 
ren, playing  croquet  with  their 
governess  and  mother,  who  nods 
to  him  as  he  enters,  with  an  in- 
clination of  her  head  towards  the 
open  door. 

'Irene  is  in  the  school-room,' 
she  says,  gaily.  But  Irene  is  not 
in  the  school-room ;  she  has  seen 
him  enter,  and  comes  to  meet  him 
in  the  narrow  passage,  clad  in  a 
soft  muslin  robe  of  white  and 
black:  the  shape  and  folds  and 
general  appearance  of  which  he 
ever  afterwards  remembers. 

'Colonel  Mordaunt,'  she  says 
hurriedly,  with  heightened  colour, 
and  trembling,  parted  lips,  '  were 
you  sincere  in  what  you  told  me 
yesterday,  that  you  would  tako 
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me  for  yonr  wife^  just  as  I  am, 
without  one  particle  of  loye  in  me, 
except  for  a  shamefal  memory  ?' 
*  Irene,  you  know  I  was  I' 
'Then,  take  mel*  she  answers, 
as  she  submits  to  the  arms  that 
are  thrown  about  her,  and  the  lips 

that  are  laid  upon  her  own. 

»  »  «  » 

Women  are  problems:  eda  va 
sons  dire;  though  why  the  pro- 
blems should  remain  insoluble  is, 
perhaps,  less  due  to  their  intricacy 
than  the  muddle  heads  who  strive 
to  fathom  them  by  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end.  I  don't  know 
what  reason  Colonel  Mordaunt 
may  assign  to  this  apparently 
sudden  change  in  Irene  St.  John's 
sentiments ;  perhaps  he  attributes 
it  to  the  effect  of  deliberation — 
more  likely  to  the  irresistibility  of 
his  own  pleading ;  but  any  way  he 
is  quite  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Mrs.  Gayendish  is  not  in  the 
least  surprised,  but  thinks  it  the 
very  best  thing  her  niece  could  do ; 
and  the  governess  and  children 
become  quite  excited  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  wedding.  No  one  is 
surprised,  indeed,  after  the  lapse 
of  half  an  hour,  unless  it  be  Irene 
herself ;  and  even  she,  once  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea,  tells  her  own 
heart  that  it  is  fate,  and  she  might 
have  guessed  that  it  would  end  so, 
all  along. 

Perhaps  I  have  even  failed  in 
sorprising  my  reader  I  Yet  there 
bad  been  an  impetus,  and  a  very 
strong  one,  given  to  Irene  St. 
John's  will  that  day. 

The  impetus  came  in  a  letter 
bearing  the  post-mark  of  Berwick, 
where  Mrs.  Cavendish's  daughter 
Mary  was  staying  with  some 
friends,  and  which  letter  her 
mother  had  read  aloud  for  the 
benefit  of  the  breakfast  table. 

'  We  were  at  such  a  grand  party 
last  week '  (so  part  of  Mary's  in- 
nocent communication  ran)  'at 
Lord  Norham's.    I  wore  my  blue 


silk,  with  the  pearl  ornaments 
you  lent  me,  and  they  were  so 
much  admired.  Lord  Muiraven 
(Lord  Norham's  eldest  son)  was 
there,  and  Mr.  Eeir.  Lord  M. 
danced  twice  with  me,  but  his 
brother  never  even  spoke  to  me, 
which  I  thought  rather  rude. 
However,  he  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  Miss  Bobertson,  such 
a  pretty  girl,  and  had  no  eyes  for 
any  one  else.  They  danced  toge- 
ther all  the  evening.  Mr.  Eeir  is 
considered  handsome,  but  I  like 
Lord  Muiraven  best.' 

'Very  complimentary  to  Mary, 
I'm  sure,'  remarked  the  gratified 
mother,  as  she  refolded  the  letter. 
'  My  dear  Irene,  I  wish  you  would 
just  reach  me  down  the  '  Peerage.' 
What  a  thing  it  would  be  if  Lord 
Muiraven  took  a  fancy  to  the 
girl!'  ^ 

Voita  tout. 


Irene  St  John  having  once 
made  up  her  mind  to  accept 
Colonel  Mordaunt's  offer,  puts  no 
obstacle  in  the  ^ayof  an  early 
marriage;  on  the  contrary,  she 
appears  almost  feverishly  anxious 
that  the  matter  should  be  settled 
and  done  with  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and,  as  they  have  none  to  consult 
but  themselves,  and  her  will  is 
law,  the  wedding  is  fixed  to  take 
place  during  the  succeeding  month. 
All  that  she  stipulate^  for  is  that 
it  shall  be  perfectly  private.  She 
believes  she  has  strength  to  go 
through  all  that  is  before  her,  but 
she  would  prefer  not  testing  that 
strength  in  public;  and  her  first 
consideration  now  is  for  the  feelings 
of  her  future  husband,  that  they 
may  never  be  hurt  by  some  weak 
betrayal  of  her  own.  So  all  the 
necessary  preparations  are  expe- 
ditiously but  quietly  made,  and 
when  the  morning  itself  arrives  (a 
lovely  morning  in  June,  just 
twelve  months  after  poor  Mrs.  St 
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John  held  that  trying  interriew 
with  Brio  Keir,  in  Brook  Street), 
there  are  not  above  a  dozen  urchins, 
two  nursery-maids  with  perambn- 
iators,  and  a  stray  baker-boy,  hang- 
ing about  the  wicket  of  Laburnum 
Plottage  to  see  the  bride  step  into 
her  carriage.  The  paucity  of 
Irene's  male  relations  has  made  it 
rather  difficult  to  find  any  one  to 
9tand  in  the  position  of  a  father 
to  her  on  this  occasion;  but  her 
uncle,  Mr.  Campbell,  takes  that 
responsibility  on  himself,  and  has 
the  honour  of  sharing  her  equi- 
page. Mr.  Campbell  is  accom- 
panied to  Norwood  by  his  wife 
and  two  eldest  daughters,  who, 
with  Mary  and  Emily  Cavendish, 
form  Irene's  modest  troupe  of 
bridesmaids;  and  Miss  Mordaunt 
<to  whom  her  brother,  finding  all 
persuasion  unavailing,  was  forced 
to  send  a  peremptory  order  to  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  wedding) 
is  also  present 

She  arrived  the  day  before,  and 
up  to  the  moment  of  going  to 
ohurch  has  resisted  all  Irene's  en- 
deavours to  make  acquaintance 
with  her,  by  entreaties  that  she 
will  not  trouble  herself  on  her 
account — ^that  she  will  take  no 
notice  of  her— that  she  will  leave 
her  to  do  as  she  best  can  by  her- 
self, until  the  girl  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  her  new  sister-in-law  is 
most  antagonistio  both  to  the 
marriage  and  herself;  and  little 
dreams  that  Isabella  Mordaunt's 
«yes  have  opened  on  a  new  world 
at  the  sight  of  her  beauty,  and 
«re  ready  to  shed  tears  at  the 
-slightest  demonstration  of  interest 
on  her  part  Yet  she  is  too  mise- 
rably shy  and  reserved  to  show  it 

There  is  little  time,  however,  for 
Irene  to  think  of  that  Just  now,  or 
of  anything  except  the  matters  in 
hand,  through  all  of  which  she 
conducts  herself  with  great  dignity 
And  sweetness. 

Colonel     Mordaunt     naturally 


thinks  there  never  was  a  lovelier 
or  more  graceful  bride,  and  most 
of  those  who  see  her  think  the 
same;  but  Irene's  outward  com- 
portment is  the  least  noble  thing 
about  her  that  day.  It  cannot  but 
be  a  day  of  bitter  recollection  to 
her ;  but  she  will  not  show  it  She 
will  not  mar  the  value  of  the  gilt 
which  she  has  freely  given  by 
letting  the  receiver  see  how  little 
worth  it  is  to  hersell  She  goes 
through  the  religious  ceremony  in 
simple  faith  that  she  will  be  en- 
abled to  keep  the  promises  she 
makes;  and  then  she  mixes  in  the 
little  festivity  that  follows  with  as 
much  gaiety  as  is  consistent  with 
the  occasion. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  is  enchanted 
with  her  every  look  and  word  and 
action ;  the  old  man  hardly  knows 
whether  he  is  standing  on  his  head 
or  ^his  heels ;  he  is  wrapt  up  in 
the  present,and  has  quite  forgotten 
all  that  went  before  it  Even  when 
he  finds  himself  alone  with  his 
young  wife  in  the  railway  carriage, 
spee^ng  fiut  to  Weymouth,  where 
they  are  to  spend  their  honeymoon, 
the  vision  is  not  dispelled.  It  is 
true  that  he  throws  his  arm  rather 
awkwardly  about  her  slender 
figure,  and  kisses  her  for  the  first 
time  as  a  husband,  with  more  ti- 
midity than  he  would  have  shown 
had  he  been  twenty-five  years 
younger.  But  Irene's  quiet,  affec- 
tionate manners  reassure  hinL 
She  appears  to  take  such  an  inte- 
rest in  all  that  is  going  on  around 
them,  and  talks  so  naturally  of 
what  they  shall  do  and  see  at 
Weymouth,  and  of  the  pleasant 
autumn  they  shall  spend  together 
at  Fen  Court,  that  his  passing 
trepidation  lest  the  girl  should 
after  all  regret  the  decision  she 
had  made  is  soon  dispelled;  and, 
what  is  better,  the  days  that 
follow  bring  no  cloud  with  them 
to  lessen  his  tranquillity.  For 
Irene  is  not  a  woman  to  marry 
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a  man  and  then  worry  him  to  the 
grave  by  her  sentimental  grief  for 
another ;  she  has  chosen  her  pre- 
sent lot,  and  she  intends  to  make 
it  as  happy  a  lot  as  lies  in  her 
power.  She  is  of  too  honourable 
and  upright  a  nature  to  make  a 
fellow-creature  pay  the  debt  of  her 
own  misfortune,  and  especially  a 
fellow-creature  who  is  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  make  her 
happy.  And,  added  to  this,  she  is 
too  wise  to  call  in  a  doctor  and 
not  follow  his  prescriptions.  She 
has  married  Colonel  Mordaunt  as 
a  refuge  from  herself;  she  never 
denies  the  truth  even  to  her  own 
heart;  and  if  she  is  eAill  to  sit 
down  and  pine  to  death  for  love  of 
Eric  Eeir,  where  was  the  necessity 
for  action  which  her  strong  will 
brought  to  bear  tkpon  her  feebler 
nature.  She  may  break  down 
hereafter;  but  Irene  Mordaunt 
commences  her  march  upon  the 
path  of  married  life  bravely. 

She  not  only  strives  to  be  pleased 
— she  is  pleased  with  all  that  her 
husband  does  for  her — with  the 
numerous  presents  he  Jays  at  her 
feet,  the  pleasant  excursions  he 
devises,  the  thoughtful  care  he 
shows  for  her  comfort.  She  repays 
it  all  with  gratitude  and  affection. 
Yes — Colonel  Mordaunt  has  done 
well  in  confiding  his  honour  and 
happiness  to  Irene's  keeping ! 


About  the  same  date,  in  that 
same  month  of  June,  a  jolly,  ge- 
nial-hearted old  man,  commonly 
known  as  the  Earl  of  Norham,  is 
seated  in  the  library  of  Berwick 
Castle,  in  her  Majesty's  '  loyal  and 
worshipful  borough  of  Berwick. 
Lord  Norham  does  not  carry  out 
in  the  faintest  d^^ree  the  idea  of 
a  lord,  as  usually  depicted  by  the 
heated  imaginations  of  the  young 
and  the  uninitiated.  His  appear- 
ance alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
put  to  flight  all  the  dreams  of 
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'  sweet  seventeen/  or  the  ambi- 
tious cravings  of  a  maturer  age. 
He  is  a  tall,  stout  man,  of  about 
five-and-sixty,  with  a  smiling  red 
face,  a  bushy  head  of  grey  hair, 
and  '  mutton-chop '  whiskers  just 
one  shade  darker;  and  he  is  dressed 
in  black  and  white  checked  trou- 
sers, of  decidedly  country  make :  a 
white  waistcoat,  with  the  old-fa- 
shioned stock  surmounting  it ;  and 
a  brown  holland  coat.  The  win- 
dows of  the  library  are  all  open  to 
the  air,  and  Lord  Norham  is  not 
warmly  attired,  yet  he  seems  much 
oppressed  by  tiie  weather ;  and  to 
see  him  lay  down  his  pen  every 
two  minutes  (he  is  writing  letters 
for  the  mid-day  post),  and  mop 
his  heated  face  round  and  round 
with  a  yellow  and  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief until  it  shines  again,  you 
would  be  ready  to  swear  he  was  a 
jolly,  well-to-do  farmer,  who  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  crops  and  his  dinner-table.  In 
effect.  Lord  Norham  is  all  you 
would  imagine  him  to  be ;  for  agri- 
culture is  his  hobby,  and  he  allows 
no  accidents  to  disturb  his  peace. 
But  he  is  something  much  better 
into  the  bargain — a  true  noble- 
man, and  the  fondest  fiather  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  lost  his  wife 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  mar- 
ried life,  and  he  has  never  thought 
of  marrying  again,  but  devoted 
his  life  to  the  children  she  left 
behind  her.  There  are  only  those 
three,  Bobert,Lord  Muiraven,  and 
his  brothers  Eric  and  Cecil ;  and 
when  their  mother  died  the  eldest 
was  just  fouz  years  old.  Then  it 
was  that  all  the  latent  worth  and 
nobility  of  Lord  Norham's  character- 
came  forth.  His  friends  had  rated 
him  before  at  a  very  ordinary 
standard,  knowing  him  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent landlord  and  an  indulgent 
husband,  and  crediting  him  with 
4  as  much  good  sense  as  his  position 
in  life  required,  and  a  strict  belief 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.    But 
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from  that  date  tbey  saw  the  man 
as  he  really  wa& — from  that  mo- 
ment, when  he  knew  himself  to  be 
widowed  and  desolate,  and  his  nn- 
fortnnate  little  ones  left  withont  a 
mother  at  the  very  time  they 
wanted  her  most,  he  took  a  solemn 
oath  never  to  place  the  happiness 
of  her  children  at  the  mercy  of 
another  woman's  caprice,  but  to 
be  to  them,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
father  and  mother  both.  The  man 
must  haye  had  a  heart  as  wide  as 
a  woman's  to  arriye  at  snch  a  con- 
clusion, and  stick  to  it;  for  the 
temptations  to  change  his  state 
again  mnst  have  been  manifold. 
But  as  in  some  mothers'  breasts 
the  feelings  of  maternity,  once  de- 
veloped, can  never  be  rivalled  by 
a  meaner  passion,  so,  though  far 
more  rarely,  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens with  a  father ;  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  when  we  see  him  mop- 
ping his  dear  old  face  with  his 
silk  handkerchief.  Lord  Norham 
has  never  staggered  in  his  pur- 
pose— more,  he  has  never  repented 
it  Lord  Muiraven  and  his  bro- 
thers do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
regret  their  mother.  She  died  so 
early,  that  they  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  her;  and  Lord  Norham's 
care  and  indulgence  have  been  so 
close  and  unremitting,  that  the 
knowledge  that  other  young  men 
have  mothers  who  love  them,  and 
are  their  best  friends,  has  no 
power  to  do  more  than  make  them 
think  what  *a  glorious  old  fellow 
their  father  must  be,  never  to  have 
let  them  feel  the  want  of  theirs. 
Lideed,  love  for  their  father  is  a 
religion  with  these  young  men, 
who  even  go  the  length  of  being 
jealous  of  each  other  in  vying  for 
his  affection  in  return,  j^id  with 
Lord  Norham,  the  hoys  are  every- 
thing. His  earldom  might  be 
wrested  from  him,  Berwick  Castle 
burnt  to  the  ground,  his  money 
sunk  in  a  West  End  theatre,  the 
'  Saturday  Beview '  might   even 


stoop  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
proceedings — yet  give  him  his 
'boys,'  and  he  would  be  happy. 
For  their  sakes,  he  sows  and  reaps 
and  threshes  out  the  com,  has 
horse-boxes  added  to  his  stables, 
and  a  racquet-court  built  upon  his 
grounds ;  the  bedrooms  heated  by 
hot-air  pipes,  and  the  drawing- 
room  turned  into  a  smoking  divan. 
They  are  his  one  thought  and  in- 
terest and  pleasure—the  theme 
that  is  for  ever  on  his  tongue, 
with  which  he  wearies  everybody 
but  himself.  He  lives  upon  '  the 
boys,'  and  sleeps  upon  '  the  boys,' 
and  eats  and  drinks  '  the  boys ;' 
and  when  he  dies,  those  cabalistic 
words,  '  the  boys,'  will  be  found 
engraven  on  his  honest,  loving 
heart 

He  has  just  raised  his  handker- 
chief to  wipe  his  face  for  about 
the  twentieth  time,  when  the  door 
is  thrown  open,  and  a '  boy '  enters. 
There  is  no  need  for  Lord  Norham 
to  turn  round.  He  knows  the  step 
— ^trust  him  for  that  —  and  the 
beam  that  illuminates  his  coun- 
tenance makes  it  look  redder  and 
shinier  than  before. 

'Well,  my  dear  boy  I'  he  com- 
mences, before  the  prodigy  can 
reach  his  side. 

'  Have  you  seen  this,  dad  V  re- 
plies Cecil,  as  he  places  the 
'  Times '  advertisement  sheet  upon 
the  table. 

He  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  just 
one  year  younger  than  Eric,  and, 
as  his  fotiierputs  on  his  glasses 
to  read  the  paragraph  to  which  he 
points,  he  stands  by  his  side  and 
throws  his  arm  right  round  the 
old  man's  neck  in  the  most  charm- 
ing and  natural  manner  possible. 

'  Where,  my  dear  boy,  where  ?' 
demands  Lord  Norham,  running 
his  eyes  up  and  down  the  page. 

'  There,  dad — the  top  man*iage. 
"  At  St  John's  Church,  Norwood, 
Philip  Mordaunt,  Esq.,  of  Fen 
Courts  Leicestershire^  Lieut-Colo- 
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nel  in  H.M.  Eegt.  156th  Royal 
Groens,  to  Irene^  only  child  of  the 
late  Thomas  St.  John,  Esq.,  of 
Brook  Street,  W."  Don't  yon  know 
who  that  is?  Eric's  spoon,  that 
he  was  so  hot  after  last  season. 
He'll  he  awfully  cut  up  when  he 
reads  this,  I  know.' 

'  Eric's  spoon,  dear  boy!'  exclaims 
Lord  Norham,  who  is  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  mysterious 
allusion. 

'  Yes !  —  the  woman  he  was 
spooney  on,  I  mean.  "Why,  every 
one  thought  it  was  a  settled  thing, 
for  he  was  always  at  the  house. 
But  I  suppose  she  wouldn't  have 
him — which  quite  accounts  for  the 
I)oor  fellow's  dumps  all  last  au- 
tunm.  Eric  was  awfully  slow  last 
autumn,  you  know,  father — he 
didn't  seem  to  care  for  hunting  or 
shooting,  or  doing  anything  in 
company.  I  said  at  the  time  I 
was  sure  the  girl  had  jilted  him ; 
and  so  she  has,  plain  enough !' 

'  My  dear  boy,  this  is  a  perfect 
reyelation  to  me!'  exclaims  Lord 
Norham,  pushing  his  glasses  on  to 
his  forehead,  and  wheeling  round 
his  chair  to  confront  his  son.  '  Eric 
in  love !  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  it.' 

'Hadn't  you?  He  was  close 
enough  with  us,  of  course ;  but  I 
made  sure  he  would  have  told  you. 
Oh,  these  things  must  happen,  you 
know,  dad;  there's  no  help  for 
them.' 

'And  this  girl — this  Miss  Si 
John,  or  whoever  she  is — refused 
your  brother,  you  say  ?' 

'  No,  1  didn't  say  that,  father. 
I  know  nothing  for  certain — ^it  was 
only  supposition  on  my  part ;  but, 
putting  this  and  that  together,  it 
looks  like  it — doesn't  it,  now  ?' 

Cecil  is  smiling  with  the  care- 
lessness of  youth  to  pain;  but 
Lord  Norham  is  looking  grave — 
his  heart  wretched  at  the  idea  of 
one  of  his  cherished '  boys '  having 
been  so  slighted.    It  is  true  that 


he  has  •  heard  nothing  of  this 
little  episode  in  Eric's  life;  for 
when  he  goes  up  to  town,  a  very 
rare  occurrence,  he  seldom  stays 
for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  never  mixes  in  any 
lighter  dissipation  than  an  evening 
in  the  House  to  hear  some  of  his 
old  friends  speak  (Lord  Norham 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
Parliament  himself),  or  a  heavy 
political  dinner  where  no  ladies 
are  admitted. 

It  is  all  news  to  him,  and  very 
unpleasant  news.  It  enables  him 
to  account  for  several  things  in 
Eric's  behaviour  which  have 
puzzled  him  before ;  but  it  shocks 
him  to  think  that  his  boy  should 
have  been  suffering,  &nd  suffering 
alone — shocks  him  almost  as  much 
as  though  he  had  been  his  mother 
instead  of  his  father — and  all  his 
thoughts  go  out  immediately  to 
the  best  means  of  conveying  him 
comfort. 

'  Cecil,  my  dear !'  (the  old  man 
constantly  makes  strangers  smile 
to  hear  him  address  these  stal- 
wart young  men,  with  beards 
upon  their  chins,  as  though  they 
were  still  children)  'don't  say 
anything  about  this  to  your  bro- 
ther, will  you  ?  He  will  hear  it 
fast  enough:  ill  news  travels  a- 
pace.' 

'  Oh !  he'9  seen  it,  father :  at 
least,  I  expect  he's  seen  it,  for  he 
was  studying  the  paper  for  an 
hour  before  I  got  it.  I  only  took 
it  up  when  he  laid  it  down.' 

'And  where  is  he  now?'  de- 
mands Lord  Norham,  quickly. 
It  would  be  exaggeration  perhaps 
to  assert  that  he  has  immediate 
visions  of  his  beloved  Eric  stick- 
ing head  downwards  in  the  mud- 
diest part  of  the  lake,  but  had  his 
imagination  thus  run  riot,  he 
could  scarcely  have  asked  the 
question  with  more  anxiety. 

'  In  his  room,  I  think ;  I  haven't 
seen  him  since.    By-the-way,  dad, 
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I  shall  ran  up  to  town  again  to- 
morrow. Eric  says  he  has  had 
enough  of  it;  but  Muirayen  and 
I  haye  engagements  three  weeks 
deep.  Yon  can't  be  up  again  this 
season,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  I  don't  think  so,  dear  boy,  un- 
less it  should  be  for  a  week  before 
the  House  breaks  up.  And  so 
Eric  is  not  going  back  again, 
though  it  must  be  yery  dull  for 
him  here,  I  am  afraid.' 

'Precious  slow,  isn't  it,  now 
the  Robertsons  are  gone  ?' 

'  Tou'U  stay  with  them,  I  sup- 
pose, Cecil  T 

'  Well,  I  don't  think  so.  They'ye 
asked  me,  but  I'd  rather  put  up 
with  Bob.  It's  all  yery  well  being 
engaged,  you  know,  father,  when 
you  are  sitting  on  a  sofa  together 
in  a  room  by  yourselyes ;  but  it 
takes  all  the  gilt  off  the  ginger- 
bread for  me  to  be  trotted  out 
before  a  few  friends  as  Harriet's 
"  young  man."  Bliss  is  only  pro- 
curable in  solitude  or  a  crowd. 
Besides,  a  nine  o'clock  breakfast 
and  no  latch-key,  doesn't  agree 
with  my  notions  of  the  season.' 

'It  ought  to  agree  with  your 
notions  of  being  engaged,  you 
young  rip  1'  says  his  father,  laugh- 
ing. 

'No,  it  doesn't!  No  woman 
shall  ever  keep  me  in  leading 
strings,  married  or  single.  I  mean 
to  have  my  liberty  'all  my  life. 
And  if  Harriet  doesn't  like  it, 
why,  she  may  lump  it,  or  take  up 
with  some  one  else :  ^at's  what  I 
tell  her !' 

'The  principles  of  the  nine- 
teenth century !'  cries  Lord  Nor- 
ham.  '  Well !  I  think  she'd  be  a 
fool  to  change  you,  Cecil,  whatever 
conditions  you  may  choose  to 
make.' 

'Of  course  you  think  so,  dad. 
However,  if  my  lady  wants  to 
keep  me  in  town  this  weather, 
she'll  have  to  make  herself  very 
agreeable.      Perfect  sin  to  leave 


this  place  for  bricks  and  mortsr,. 
isn't  it?* 

'It  seems  a  pity;  just  as  tho 
hay  is  coming  on,  too.  I  shall 
persuade  Eric  to  ride  over  to  the 
moors  with  me,  and  see  what  the 
grouse  prospects  are  looking  like 
this  year.' 

'  Yes !  do  &ther.  That'll  stir 
up  the  poor  old  boy.  Hallo  1 
there's  Muiraven  beckoning  to  me 
across  the  lawn.  We're  going  to 
blood  the  bay  filly.  She's  been 
looking  very  queer  the  last 
few  days.  Hope  it's  not  glanders. 
All  right!'  with  a  shout;  'I'll 
come!'  and  leaping  though  the 
open  window.  Lord  Norham's 
youngest  hope  joins  his  brother, 
whilst  the  old  man  gazes  after  hia 
sons  until  they  disappear,  with 
eyes  overbrimming  with  proud 
affection. 

Then  he  rises  and  goes  in  search 
of  his  stricken  Eric,  with  much 
the  same  sort  of  feeling  with 
which  a  woman  rushes  to  the  side 
of  a  beloved  daughter  as  soon  as 
she  hears  she  is  in  trouble. 

Eric  M  in  his  bedroom — a  large 
handsome  apartment,  facing  the 
park — and  he  is  sitting  at  the 
toilet-table  without  any  apparent 
design,  gazing  at  the  thick  foliage 
below,  and  the  fallow  deer  that 
are  clustered  on  the  grass  be- 
neath it. 

He  jumps  up  as  soon  as  his 
father  enters,  however,  and  b^ 
gins  to  whistle  loudly,  and  to  run 
his  fingers  through  his  hair  before 
the  glass,  as  though  his  sole 
object  in  going  there  had  been  to 
beautify  himself. 

'Well,  dad!'  he  says,  cheer- 
faUy. 

'Well,  my  dear  boy!'  replies 
Lord  Norham,  with  a  vain  attempt 
to  conceal  his  anxiety ;  '  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  yourself 
this  fine  morning?' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Ride, 
I  suppose,  or  read,  or  yawn  the 
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time  away.  Where  are  the 
others  ?' 

'  Grone  to  the  stables  to  physio 
the  bay  iilly.  Hare  you  seen  the 
jyapers,  Eric  ?' 

A  slight  change  passes  over  his 
^countenance — ^jnst  a  qtiiyer  of  the 
muscles^  nothing  more:  but  the 
fifither's  eye  detects  it. 

'Yes,  thanks!  —  oh,  yes!  I've 
seen  them!  No  news,  as  usual. 
There  never  is  any  news  now-a- 
days.' 

'Have  you  seen  the  "Times," 
my  dear  boy  ?* 

'  Yes.' 

'What!  the  advertisement  sheet 
— the  marriages  ?' 

'  Yes !  why  do  you  ask  me  ?' 

'Because  I  thought — I  ima- 
gined— there  was  an  announce- 
ment there  that  would  interest 
you — ^that  would  be  news :  in  fact, 
bad  news.' 

'Who  said  so?'  demands  Eric 
Eeir,  turning  round  to  confront 
his  father.  He  is  very  pale,  and 
there  is  a  hard  look  about  the 
lines  of  his  face  which  was  not 
there  yesterday;  otherwise,  he 
seems  himself  and  quite  collected.' 

But  Lord  Norham  will  not  be- 
tray Cecil:  he  never  sets  one 
child  against  the  other  by  letting 
him  suppose  that  his  brothers 
speak .  of  him  behind  his  back : 
that  is  one  reason  why  the  young 
men  are  mutually  so  fond  of  one 
-another  and  of  him. 

'I  imagined  so,  my  dear  boy, 
that's  all.  Your  little  penchant 
of  last  season  was  no  secret,  you 
know,  and  reading  what  I  do  to- 
day, I  naturally  thought ' 

'  You  are  speaking  of  Miss  St. 
John's  marriage,  father,  I  suppose. 
But  why  should  that  cut  me  up  ? 
We  were  very  good  friends  before 
her  mother  died,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  but ' 

'  But  nothing  more  I  You  didn't 
'Care  for  her,  Eric  ?' 

'  My  dear  old  dad,  you  are  not 


going  to  advocate  my  caring  for 
another  man's  wife,  are  you  ?  Of 
course  I  liked  her^-every  one  liked 
her :  she  was  awfully  pretty  and 
jolly,  and  diatinguS  looking ;  and  if 
she's  only  half  as  nice  as  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt  as  she  was  as  Miss  St.  John, 
I  shall  say  that — that — ^Mordaunt, 
whoever  he  may  be,  is  a  very 
lucky  fellow.'  And  here  Eric 
whistles  more  ferociously  than  be- 
fore. 

'  It  is  such  a  relief  to  hear  you 
speak  in  this  strain  about  it,  my 
dear  boy,'  replies  Lord  Norham, 
who  has  seated  himself  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  open  window;  'do 
you  know,  Eric,  from  the  rumours 
that  have  reached  me,  I  was  al- 
most afraid — almost  afraid  you 
know,  my  dear,  that  you  might 
have  been  led  on  to  propose  in. 
that  quarter.  You  didn't  propose 
to  her,  did  you,  Eric  ?* 

'  No,  dad !  I  didn't  propose  to 
her!'  replies  the  young  man, 
stoutly. 

'Then  why  did  you  break  off 
the  intimacy  so  suddenly?  You 
used  to  be  very  intimate  indeed 
with  the  St.  Johns  last  season.' 

'What  a  jolly  old  inquisitor 
you  would  have  made,  father, 
and  how  you  would  have  enjoyed 
putting  the  thumb-screw  on  a  fel- 
low. Why  did  I  break  off  the 
intimacy  so .  suddenly  ? — well,  I 
didn't  break  it  off.  Mrs.  St.  John 
thought  I  was  there  too  often,  and 
told  me  so,  and  I  sheered  off  in 
consequence.  Afterwards  they  went 
abroad,  and  the  poor  old  lady  died, 
and  I  have  not  seen  the  young 
one  since.  That's  the  whole 
truth.' 

'And  you  didn't  like  the  girl 
well  enough  to  marry  her,  then  ?* 

A  cloud,  palpable  to  the  dullest 
eye,  obscures  for  a  moment  all  the 
forced  gaiety  of  his  expression. 

'  My  dear  father !  I  don't  want 
to  marry  any  one.' 

'That    is    what    puzzles    me. 
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Eric.  Why  shonldii't  yon  want 
it?' 

'There's  a  lot  of  time,  isn't 
there  ?  Yon  don't  expect  a  fellow 
to  tie  himself  down  for  life  at 
five-and-twenty  ?' 

'  No :  bnt  it  is  unnatural  for  a 
yonng  man  to  avoid  female  society 
as  yon  do.  It  can't  be  because 
yon  dislike  it,  my  dear  boy.' 

'I  haye  no  particular  taste 
for  it.' 

'  But  why  ?  they  don't  snub  you, 
do  they?  I  should  think  you 
could  do  pretty  much  as  you 
liked ,  with  the  women,  eh,  Eric  ?' 
with  a  glance  of  pride  that  speaks 
volumes. 

'  I  never  try,  dad.  I  am  very 
happy  as  I  am.' 

'My  dear  boy!  that  is  what 
convinces  me  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  the  matter  than  you 
choose  to  confess.  If  everything 
was  right,  you  wouldn't  be  happy 
as  you  are.  Look  at  your  bro- 
thers! Here's  Cecil  engaged  al- 
ready.' 

*  Poor  devil  1'  interpolates  Eric. 

'And  Muiraven  doing  his  best 
to  be  so ;  although  I  don't  think 
he's  quite  such  a  favourite  with 
the  girls  as  his  brother.  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  why,  or  what  they 
can  possibly  want  more,  for  you 
would  scarcely  meet  a  finer  young 
man  from  here  to  John  O'Groat's 
than  Muiraven  is.' 

Eric,  recalling  Muiraven's  thick- 
set figure,  round,  rosy  face  (he 
takes  after  the  earl),  and  reddish 
hair,  cannot  forbear  smiling. 

'  He's  an  out-apd-out  good  fel- 
low, dad,  but  he's  no  beauty.' 

'  He's  a  different  style  to  your- 
self, I  allow;  but  he's  a  very  good- 
looking  young  man.  However, 
that  doesn't  alter  circumstances. 
If  he  doesn't  marry,  it  is  all  the 
more  incumbent  on  you  to  think 
of  doing  so.' 

'I  shall  never  marry,  father,' 
says  Eric,  uneasily;    'you  must 


put  that  idea  out  of  your  head  at 
once.' 

'  There,  again,  that's  unnatural, 
and  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it. 
You  are  graver,  too,  than  your 
years,  Eric,  and  you  often  have 
fits  of  despondency;  and  I  have 
thought,  my  dear  (you'll  forgive 
your  old  father  for  mentioning  it), 
that  you  must  have  encountered 
some  little  disappointment  early 
in  life,  say  in  your  college  days, 
which  has  had  a  great  effiect  upon 
your  character.     Am  I  right?' 

'How  closely  you  must  have 
watched  me,'  replies  the  son,  eva- 
sively. 

'  Whom  have  I  in  the  world  ta 
interest  me  except  you  and  your 
brothers?  You  are  part  of  my- 
self, my  dear  boy.  Your  plea- 
sures are  my  pleasures,  and  your 
griefs  become  my  griefs.  I  have 
passed  many  a  restless  night 
thinking  of  you,  Eric !' 

'Dear  old  dad!'  says  Eric, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  father's 
shoulder,  and  looking  him  affec- 
tionately in  the  face,  'I  am  not 
worth  so  much  trouble  on  your 
part — ^indeed  I  am  not* 

'  Oh !  now  I  feel  inclined  to  quar- 
rel with  you,'  says  Lord  Norham ; 
'the  idea  of  your  talking  such 
nonsense !  Why,  child,  if  it  were 
for  no  other  reason,  it  would  be 
for  this,  that  every  time  you  look 
at  me  as  you  did  just  now,  your 
sweet  mother  seems  to  rise  from 
her  grave  and  gaze  at  me  through 
your  eyes.  Ah !  my  poor  Grace  I 
if  she  had  lived,  her  boys  would 
have  had  some  one  to  whom  they 
felt  they  could  open  their  hearts, 
instead  of  closing  them  up  and 
bearing  their  troubles  by  them- 
selves.' 

'Father,  don't  say  that!'  ex- 
claims Eric,  earnestly.  '  If  I  had 
had  twenty  mothers,  I  couldn't 
have  confided  in  them  more  than 
I  do  in  you,  nor  loved  them  more» 
But  you  are  too  good  for  me,  and 
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expect  too  great  things  of  me,  and 
I  shall  end  by  being  a  disappoint- 
ment, after  all.     That  is  my  fear.* 

'I  can  never  be  disappointed 
whilst  yon  and  your  brothers  are 
happy ;  but  how  can  I  remedy  an 
evil  of  which  I  mnst  not  hear  ?' 

'  You  will  harp  on  that  idea  of 
my  having  come  to  grief/  says 
£ric,  testiily.     : 

'  Because  I  believe  it  to  be  trae. 
I  would  never  try  to  force  your 
eonfidence,  dear  boy ;  but  it  would 
be  a  great  comfort  to  know  you 
had  no  secrets  from  me/ 

The  young  man  has  a  struggle 
with  himself,  flushes,  and  then 
runs  on  hurriedly : 

'  Well,  then,  if  it  will  give  you 
any  pleasure,  I  will  tell  you.  I  have 
had  a  trouble  of  the  kind  you  men- 
tion, and  I  find  it  hard  to  throw 
it  off,  and  I  should  very  much 
like  to  leave  England  again  for  a 
short  time.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it 
is  better  you  should  know  the 
truth,  father,  and  theu  you  will 
be  able  to  account  for  the  restless- 
ness of  my  disposition/ 

'  My  poor  boyT  says  Lord  Nor- 
ham,  abstractedly.  But  Eric 
doesn't  care  about  being  pitied* 

'What  about  the  travelling, 
dad?  Charley  Holmes  is  going 
in  for  his  county  aezt  election, 
and  wants  me  to  run  over  to 
America  with  him  for  a  spell  first. 
It's  nothing  of  a  journey  now-a- 
days,  and  I  could  come .  back 
whenever  you  wani^  me.  '  fihall 
IsayPllgo?' 

'  Go,  my  dear  ?  Yes,  of  course, 
if  it'll  give  you  any  pleasure ;  only 
take  care  of  yourself,  and  come 
back  cured.' 


'No  fear  of  that/  he  replies, 
laughing ;  '  in  fact,  it's  half  done 
already.  We  can't  go  through 
life  without  any  scratches,  father.' 

'No,  my  boy,  no!  and  they're 
necessary,  too — ^they're  necessary. 
Make  what  arrangements  you 
like  about  America,  Eric;  fix 
your  own  time  and  your  own 
destination,  only  make  up  youjr 
mind  to  enjoy  yourself,  and  to 
come  back  cured,  my  boy — to 
come  back  cured.* 

Lord  Norham  is  about  to  leave 
the  room  as  he  chuckles  over  the 
last  words,  but  suddenly  he  turns 
and  conies  back  again. 

'I  have  suffered,  my  dear/ 
he  says,  gently;  'I  know  what 
it  is.' 

^  The  young  man  grasps  the  hand 
extended;  squeezes  it  as  though 
it  were  in  a  vice,  and  walks  away 
to  the  open  window. 

His  father  pats  him  softly  on 
the  back,  passes  his  hand  once 
fondly  over  his  hair,  and  leaves 
him  to  himsell  And  this  is  the 
parent  from  whom  he  has  con- 
cealed the  darkest  secret  of  his 
Hfel 

'  Oh,  if  I  could  but  tell  him !' 
groans  Eric ;  '  if  I  only  could 
make  up  my  mind  to  tell  him,, 
how  much  happier  I  should  be. 
Irene  I  Irene !  you  have  doubled 
the  gulf  between  us  1' 

He  does  not  weep;  he  has 
grown  too  old  for  tears :  but  he 
stands  at  the  window,  suffering 
the  tortures  of  hell,  until  the  loud 
clanging  of  the  luncheon-bell  draws 
him    back    unwillingly  into  the 

world  again. 

«  »  « 
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WHO  are  the  people  that  are 
perpetually  wanting  to 
marry  their  deceased  wife's  sis- 
ter? Why  on  earth  are  their 
amatory  propensities  to  become 
the  podtive  noisance  of  every  ses- 
sion of  Parliament?  Good  gra- 
doua  me!  Haye  they  not  got 
the  whole  wide  world  to  choose 
from,  that  they  must  limit  their 
choice  to  the  same  small  circle  as 
before  ?  Well,  these  uxorious  per- 
sons haye  got  their  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Cvommons  again;  and 
I  suppose  they  are  quite  prepared 
to  see  it  thrown  out  in  the  Lords, 
as  per  usual.  But  they  will  tri- 
umph, these  sentimental  people; 
I  am  sure  they  will.  Never  were 
loTers  so  determinedly  persevering; 
and  before  long  we  shall  all  be 
able  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
the  law  permits  us  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  possibility  of  our 
marrying  Sarah  Jane,  whom  just 
now  we  consider  as  an  unmiti- 
gated nuisance,  because  she  will 
come  and  stay  with  us  so  often. 
But  where  is  this  sort  of  legis- 
lation to  stop  ?  That  is  what  we 
are  all  talking  about  Why  on 
earth  should  not  a  widow  marry 
a  deceased  husband's  brother? 
Why  should  not  a  step-mother 
marry  a  step-son?  Or  why — oh, 
horror  of  horrors! — should  not  a 
man  marry  his  mother-in-law? 
There  is  no  argument  against 
such  unions  which  may  not  be 
urged  with  equal  force  against 
the  deceased  wife's  sister.  Of 
course  it  may  be  urged  that  no 
sane  person  would  like  to  marry 
his  mother-in-law.  We  can  only 
reply  that  this  is  an  extremely 
eccentric  age,  and  we  can  never 


tell  what  may  happen  &om  one 
day  to  another;  ajid  really  it  is 
not  at  all  impossible  in  these  days 
of  mutual  improvement  that  a 
'  Society  for  the  admiration  of 
one's  wife's  funily'  may  be  started 
with  considerable  success. 

One  thing  is  perfectly  plain. 
Should  the  Bill  which  has  now 
passed  the  House  of  Commons 
become  law,  all  our  traditional 
notions  upon  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage will  be  severely  shaken. 
The  ancient  theory  of  the  sacred 
and  quasi-sacramental  nature  of 
the  bond  will  be  shattered  for 
evermore  in  England;  for  it  ia 
that  theory,  and  that  alone,  which 
is  the  unanswerable  argument 
against  marriage  with  a  sister-in- 
law.  If  husband  and  wife  become 
so  truly  one  by  reason  of  the  holy 
and  mysterious  union  into  which 
they  have  entered,  so  that  the 
brother  of  the  husband  becomes 
as  really  the  brother  of  the  wife 
that  any  subsequent  marriage  be- 
tween these  two  must  be  incestu- 
ous, then  no  plausibility,  no  plea 
of  expediency,  can  justify  the 
legalizing  of  such  forbidden  nup- 
tials; if,  however,  this  is  all  a 
mistake,  and  marriage  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  contract  be- 
tween two  persons  of  opposite 
sexes  to  live  together,  which  can 
in  no  way  affect  the  relationship 
of  the  contracting  parties,  then 
the  present  state  of  the  law  is 
manifestly  absurd  and  unreason- 
able ;  and  there  is  only  this  to  be 
said  in  its  favour — ^that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
Christianity.  But  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Bill  I  should  like  to  put 
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jnst  one  qnestion ;  and  it  is  this : 
On  what  i)08sible  gronnd  do  yon 
object  to  polygamy  ?  I  really  do 
not  see  why  I  shonld  not  have 
two  wives,  if  my  income  is  co- 
extensive with  my  wishes.  You 
have  sedulously  endeavoured  to 
deprive  me  of  all  my  higher 
notions  of  any  sanctity  attaching 
to  the  matrimonial  state,  and  the 
result  is  that  I  desire  to  marry 
my  sister-in-law  while  my  wife  is 
still  alive ;  possibly  you  know  the 
feeling,  and  therefore  will  acquit 
me  of  expressing  any  unreason- 
able or  outrageous  desire.  A 
reply,  at  your  convenience,  will 
oblige. 

This  reminds  me  of  mixed 
marriages;  and,  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  impertinent,  I  must  refer 
for  one  moment  to  a  marriage 
between  a  Christian  gentleman 
and  a  Jewish  lady  which  not  long 
since  so  sorely  exercised  the  pious 
minds  of  some  well-intentioned 
people  belonging  to  the  former 
persuasion.  Certain  religious  dif- 
ficulties were  urged  against  the 
nuptials,  and  for  a  week  or  so  the 
matter  was  discussed  at  five  o'clock 
tea,  with  more  or  less  warmth, 
according  to  the  partisans  pre- 
sent. '  Pooh-pooh,'  said  a  certain 
eminent  C.B.  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions; 'why  in  the  world  make 
such  a  fuss  about  it  ?  After  all, 
they  will  only  be  bound  together 
like  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment !' 

However,  the  moral  of  it  all  is 
that  the  world  is  beginning  to 
take  very  much  broader  views  on 
the  subject  of  religious  differences; 
and  we  may  express  a  hope  that 
the  race  of  fanatics  is  disappear- 
ing fast  I  am  aware  that  some 
persons  draw  from  this  fact  the 
conclusion  that  definite  reli- 
gious belief  is  fading  away,  and 
losing  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
men.      May  we    not  venture    to 


think,  with  equal  justice,  that  we 
have  discovered  that,  however 
dear  our  faith  may  be  to  ourselves, 
we  cannot  force  it  down  the  throats 
of  our  friends  who  happen  to 
take  opposite  views;  and,  how- 
ever it  may  be  with  the  aged 
bishop  in  the  Vatican,  we  our- 
selves are  by  no  means  infal- 
lible? 

Just  at  the  time  when  every 
article  of  ordinary  use  and  con- 
sumption became  extremely  dear, 
and  the  world  was  only  waiting 
for  the  frost  and  snow  to  send  up 
coals  to  prohibitive  prices,  Mr. 
€k)ldwin  Smith  thought  it  right 
to  make  animadversions  upon 
'how  the  rich  spend  their 
money;'  and  the  topic  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  highly  interesting  and 
amusing  manner  by  certain  corre- 
spondents of  the^'Fall  Mall  Ga- 
zette.' Those  who  are  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  'Fall  Mall' 
do  not  require  to  be  told  that  it 
is  the  one  daily  journal  remark- 
able for  the  sound  common-sense 
which  it  exhibits  in  dealing  with 
imperial  and  social  subjects;  and 
a  well-known  correspondent  who 
signs  himself  'W.  B.  G.'  contro- 
verted in  a  most  able  manner  the 
position  of  the  quondam  Oxford 
professor.  Into  the  details  of  the 
discussion  that  ensued,  or  into 
the  depths  of  Mr.  Buskin's  charac- 
teristically illogical  contribution 
to  the  controversy,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith  urged 
that  the  possessor  of  an  income 
of  thirty  thousand  a  year  con- 
sumed what  would  support  six 
hundred  families :  and  '  W.  B.  G.' 
sensibly  argued  the  point  The 
'Saturday  Beview* — ^from  whose 
ambitious  finger  no  man's  pie  is 
freed— devoted  one  of  its  special- 
pleading  articles  to  a  considera- 
tion of  '  W.  B.  G.'s  argument,  but 
unfortunately  founded  its  entire 
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reasoning  npon  a  misconception 
of  one  word  used  by  '  W.  R.  G.  ;* 
and  its  effect  was,  consequently, 
dissipated  by  half  a  dozen  lines 
of  rejoinder.     'W.  E.  G/  main- 
tained that  the  possessor  of  thirty 
thousand  a  year,  though  it  might 
be  said  that  he  spent  his  money 
on  himself,  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
tribute his  income  among  a  yery 
considerable  number  of  persons; 
and,  whatoTer  might  be  his  tastes, 
he  was  a  large  employer  of  labour; 
and  therefore  his  selfishness,  to 
put    it    in    the    strongest    form, 
could  not  fail  to  be  profitable  to 
the   community.    Now  the  ques- 
tion   that    one    not    unnaturally 
asks  is,  what  does  Mr.  Groldwin 
Smith  wish  the  owner  of  a  yast 
income  to  do  with  his   money? 
Surely  he  is  not  prepared  to  say 
th4t,  after  proyiding  for  the  mode- 
rate wants  of  his  family  and  the 
education  of  his  Children,  he  ought 
to  giye  the  surplus  away  in  what 
is  termed  charity  1    This  would  be 
to  pauperize  his    neighbourhood 
of  poorer   persons,  and,  in  fact, 
to  giye.  him  a  large  amount  of 
retainers,  who  would  soon  come 
to  occupy  the  position  of  serfs  in 
feudal  times.     Or  is  he  to  aban- 
don the  enjoyment  of  all  those 
yarious  pleasurable  feelings  which 
are  known  by  the  yague  name  of 
luxury,  and  disperse  his  wealth 
in    reclaiming    waste    lands,    in 
building  cottages  for  peasants,  and 
making  roads?    If  his  money  is 
so  spent,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  layish  expenditure  would  be 
extremely  agreeable  to  many  im- 
pecunious persons,  and  would  go 
far  towards  silencing  complaints 
about  local  taxation.      It  would, 
in  fact,  throw  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  many  upon  one, 
and  would  so  make  the  capitalist 
a  petty  monarch,  and  go  far  to 
demoralize  the  persons  whom  his 
riches  relieyed  of   pressing  bur- 
dens.    But,  supposing  that  two- 


thirds  of  the  income  were  spent 
upon  agriculture,  .we  may  fairly 
suppose    that  in  the  economical 
order  of  things  there  would  still 
be  a  considerable  return  upon  the 
outlay — for  it  is  chylous  that  tho 
richest  of  men  could  not  employ 
his  money  at  perpetual  loss— we 
are    still    met    by   the  question, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  pro- 
fits, if  they  are  not  to  be  put  away 
idly  in  a  strong  box?    If  they 
are  to  be  of  use  to  the  community 
at    large,  and    to  be   constantly 
distributed,  it  is  plain  that  the 
possessor  must,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  expend  them  upon '  luxu? 
ries.'     And    it    is    certainly  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  urge  that  he 
has  no  right  to  do  so.     Look  at 
the  matter  as  you  will,  you  can- 
not   deny    that    a    yery    largQ 
proportion  of  the  population,  are 
engaged  upon  the  production  and 
manufacture     of     those     articles 
which  go  to   make  up  'luxury;' 
and  if  we  are  neyer  to  sit  in  arm- 
chairs, use  silyer  plate,  or  hang 
silk    curtains    in    our    drawing- 
rooms,  decorate    our    houses,  or 
build  mansions  to  live  in,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  countless  num- 
bers of  workmen  who  haye  hitherto 
been  employed  in  these  yarious 
branches  of  trade?     I  haye  heard 
pious  Eyangelicals  seriously  main- 
tain that  it  is  wicked  to  spend  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  pounds  upon 
building  a  church,  when  a  tenth 
of  the  sum  might  haye  provided 
a  decent  meeting-house,  and  the 
rest  might  haye  been  giyen  to  the 
poor!      They  forget^  or  do    not 
consider,  that  the  church  costing 
twenty  thousand  pounds   merely 
means    twenty  thousand  pounds 
distributed     in     honest     labour, 
which,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
is  infinitely  more  desirable  to  be 
done  than  that  a  hundredth  part 
should  be  giyen  away  to  support 
poor    x)eople   in    idleness,  whicb 
generally  means  drink. 
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The  fiEict  is,  all  these  supposed 
difficulties  arise  from  the  fact  that 
certain  well-meauiDg  folk  will  try 
to  make  society  what  it  ought  to 
be,  according  to  their  ideas,  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  the  con- 
ditions of  human  existence  as  they 
are,  and  endeayouring  to  make 
the  best  of  them.  If  you  cannot 
make  people  moral  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, you  certainly  cannot 
govern  the  world  by  the  mere 
promotion  of  philosophical  phi- 
lanthrophy.  Denounce  the  '  luxu- 
rious' classes  from  your  ideal 
standpoint  if  you  please,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  not  against 
them  that  you  can  charge  crime 
and  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
species.  It  may  be  said,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  truth,  that  it  is 
the  desire  for  luxury  of  some 
sort  or  another  that  impels  to 
crime;  but  it  may  be  retorted, 
with  far  greater  truth,  that  cri- 
minal acts  usually  spring  from' 
a  determination  to  acquis  some 
degree  of  wealth  and  independence 
by  speedy  and  illegitimate  chan- 
nels. Take  such  instances  as  the 
careers  of  men  like  Bobson  and 
Bedpath.  Had  they  been  content 
to  work  on  in  their  several  sta- 
tions, they  might  by  this  time 
have  been  enjoying  in  complete 
security  a  comfortable  competence 
earned  by  assiduity  and  honest 
work,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  snatch  by  dissimulation  and 
forgery.  Some  few  sensational 
examples  we  may  have  of  inhe- 
rited fortunes  dissipated  at  the 
gambling-table  and  on  the  race- 
course ;  but  these  are  warnings — 
the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 
Let  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  say  what 
he  will,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  wealthy  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land make  good  use  of  their 
money ;  and  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  possession  of  great 
riches  entails  its  own  anxieties 
and  responsibilities. 


It  is  rumoured  that  Govern- 
ment has  got  in  a  pigeon-hole  a 
further  scheme  for  revising  the 
Licensing  Acts.  •  This  they  will 
probably  leave  for  their  successors, 
as,  though  they  all  approve  of  it,, 
they  shrink  from  introducing  it, 
and  think  that  they  can  deal  with 
it  better  in  Opx)Osition.  I  think 
it  better  not  to  state  the  name  of 
the  minister  who  has  it  in  his 
special  keeping.  The  philoso- 
phical Radicals,  aided  by  a  certain 
well-known  baronet,  are  undoubi* 
edly  at  the  bottom  of  it;  but, 
having  been  favoured  with  a 
glimpse  at  it  while  calling  upon 
an  extremely  Civil  Servant  at  his 
office,  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  am 
violating  any  confidence  in  stating 
what  I  remember  of  it  In  the 
first  place,  all  houses  of  public 
refreshment  are  to  be  closed  at 
half-past  ten  f.m.,  not  merely  in 
order  to  prevent  drinking;  but 
the  Government  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  statement  of 
several  eminent  physicians,  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  not  only 
drink  too  much,  but  eat  too- 
much  ;  and  a  class  of  disease  vul- 
garly known  as  nightmare,  but 
scientifically  called  dyspepsia,  has 
been  proved,  by  incontrovertible 
statistics,  to  be  alarmingly  upon 
the  increase;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  time  has  come  when  a 
legislative  restriction  must  be  put 
upon  the  late  consumption  of 
grilled  bones,  devilled  kidneys, 
and  hot  potatoes.  We  have  been 
warned  in  an  intelligent,  popular, 
and  high-class  drama,  entitled '  The- 
Goose  with  the  Golden  Eggs,'  that 
eating  leads  to  drinking,  and  there- 
fore it  is  obvious  that  it  is  of  small 
use  dealing  with  the  latter,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  take  strong 
measures  with  reference  to  the* 
former.  It  is  said  that  an  old 
and  highly  respectable  establish- 
ment called  'Evans's,'  in  Ck>vent 
Garden,  was  the  chief  considera* 
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tion  which  prompted  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  in  drawing  ont 
their  measure;  and  certain  dra- 
matic authors  have  felt  keenly 
that  the  criticisms  written  at  the 
Albion  Tavern,  near  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  are  unquestionably  the 
results  of  bile  and  dyspeptic  hy- 
pochondria. All  things  considered, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  wonder  at 
the  present  proposal,  nor,  as  good 
citizens,  ought  we  to  grumble  at 
the  disinterested  anxiety  which 
takes  such  care  of  our  stomachs. 
Nobody  can  deny  that  the  inter- 
ference is  quite  legitimate.  One 
form  of  insobriety  is  quite  as  bad 
as  another;  and  the  glutton,  in 
his  way,  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
drunkuxl.  The  man  who  drinks 
loo  much  is  for  a  brief  period  a 
pest  to  society ;  he  is  noisy,  quar- 
relsome, and  generally  offensive; 
but  the  man  '  whose  god  is  his 
belly*  does  far  more  real  mis- 
chief; the  crimes  that  proceed 
from  disordered  digestive  func- 
tions are  almost  incalculable. 
The  effects  of  a  Mansion  House 
dinner,  for  example,  may  descend 
to  posterity.  An  overloaded  sto- 
mach may  prompt  the  most  ridi- 
culous jealousy,  or  it  may  incite 
to  the  making  of  a  will  the  pro- 
visions of  which  may  be  abomi- 
nably unjust.  And  indigestion  more 
frequently,  perhaps,  than  intoxica- 
tion induces  otherwise  reasonable 
beings  to  commit  the  fatal  act  of 
self-destruction.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  love  of  eating  compels  its 
votary  to  many  economic  errors, 
and  induces  a  vast  amotmt  of  waste 
in  his  kitchen,  which  is  intole- 
rable in  days  like  these,  when  the 
price  of  provisions  has  reached 
an  unprecedented  height.  Such 
authorities  as  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Mr.  John 
Buskin  are,  no  doubt,  prepared 
with  statistics  to  show  that  the 
'  gourmand '  consumes  at  a  single 
meal  enough  to  provide  nineteen 


families  with  food  for  eighi-and- 
forty  hours.  Such  being  the  case, 
we  really  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  matter  is  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  Grovemment,  and  that  a  Bill 
is  to  be  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment, sooner  or  later,  limiting  the 
hours  at  which  the  hungry  public 
may  partake  of  refreshment.  It 
is  whispered — and  I  must  own 
that  the  report  seems  probable 
enough — that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  anxious  to  com- 
}^l  householders  to  take  ont  a 
licence  for  every  dozen  of  wine 
stored  in  the  cellar ;  and  to  frame 
a  tariff  for  the  amount  of  meat 
to  be  consumed  by  the  members 
of  every  household,  and  to  charge 
a  tax  upon  every  pound  eaten 
beyond  the  statutable  allowance. 
Objections  will,  of  course,  be  raised 
to  this  apparently  inquisitorial 
course;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not 
more  inquisitorial  than  the  in- 
come-tax ;  and,  besides,  Mr.  Lowe 
is  so  clever!  Frks  Lancs  must 
own  that  he  does  not  contemplate 
these  promised  proceedings  with 
anything  approaching  to  absolute 
indifference;  and  in  his  resist- 
ance thereto  he  counts  upon  the 
support  of  the  licensed  victnallerB 
and  the  'Morning  Advertiser.' 
Dear  Mr.  Bruce,  we  poor  men  here 
have  been  robbed  quite  suffi- 
ciently of  our  beer;  pray  do  not 
interfere  with  our  beef,  unless  it 
be  by  way  of  hanging,  drawing, 
and  quartering  our  butchers  who 
charge  us  such  enormous  prices 
for  our  choiw  and  steaks. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  '  com- 
pulsoriness'  abroad  now-a-days; 
we  are  compelled  to  be  educated, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  take  cer- 
tain sanitary  measures  in  building 
our  houses  and  looking  after  our 
drains;  by-and-byo;  if  the  rage 
for  imitating  Crerman  military  prin- 
ciples goes  on,  we  shall  probably 
be  compelled  to  be  soldiers.     If 
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howeTer,  our  freedom  is  to  be 
lopped  off  at  one  end,  there  seems 
some  probability  that  we  may 
gain  a  little  at  the  other.  There 
is  a  very  strong  and  decided 
movement  astir  which  has  for  its 
object  the  abolition  of  furious 
prejudices  and  enactments  which 
were  introduced,  amongst  others, 
by  those  extremely  estimable,  but 
Tery  narrow-minded  persons,  the 
Puritans.  In  short,  many  of  us 
aro  beginning  to  doubt  whether 
the  strict  and  statutable  observ- 
ance of  Simday  which  has  ob- 
tained for  a  considerable  period 
ought  not  to  be  modified.  Those 
who  hare  contemplated  the  matter 
thoughtfully,  and  in  a  reasonable 
and  liberal  spirit,  have  at  last 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
innocent  recreation  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  may  be  secured 
by  opening  the  British,  South 
Kensington,  and  Bethnal  Green 
museums,  and  other  kindred  insti- 
tutions, upon  Sunday.  Into  all  the 
arguments,  pro  and  con,  1  have 
not  the  inclination,  if  I  had  the 
space,  to  enter ;  but  there  are  one 
or  two  remarks  which  I  venture 
to  make.  In  the  first  place,  nine- 
teen centuries  of  Christianity  are 
a  sufficient  answer  to  any  illus- 
tration borrowed  from  Judaic  ob- 
servance. The  Christian  Church 
deliberately  set  aside  the  fourth 
commandment  as  far  as  the 
seventh  day  was  concerned.  It 
has  always  expressed  its  desire 
that  the  substitute,  Sunday,  the 
weekly  memorial  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  its  Founder,  should  be  re- 
garded differently  from  other  days, 
in  that  it  prohibited  all  servile 
labour,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
required  its  adherents,  on  that 
day  particularly,  to  attend  Divine 
Worship  at  one  hour  or  another, 
and  religious  duties  were  made 
a  matter  of  obligation  upon  all 
the  faithful.  But  existing  Puri- 
tanical   notions    are    of    modem 


origin,  and  find  no  authority  ixh 
antiquity ;  least  of  all  can  we  find 
that  harmless  recreation  was  ever 
considered  to  be  on  that  day  an 
unpardonable  sin.  If  it  is  urged 
that  the  opening  of  museums,  &c,, 
on  Sunday,  would  entail  a  vast 
amount  of  work  on  certain  offi- 
cials, and  that  such  persons  would 
be  prevented  from  enjoying  a  day 
of  rest,  and  be  deprived  of  th& 
advantage  of  going  to  church  or 
chapel,  the  reply  is  that  a  very 
small  increase  of  the  official  staff 
would  secure  a  rest  of,  at  all 
events,  one  day  in  seven  to  each 
individual,  and  that  a  little  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions is  all  that  is  required  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  of  attending 
the  Offices  and  preachments  at 
earlier  and  later  hours.  Besides, 
the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount 
of  Sunday  labour  is  already  admit- 
ted by  the  existence  of  Sunday 
traffic  in  every  shape;  and  this, 
is  nothing  more  than  to  show  that 
a  few  must  always  suffer  for  the 
many.  We  may,  also,  properly 
ask  the  question^  whether,  as  & 
matter  of  fact,  the  way  in  which 
Sunday  is  spent  by  the  mechanics 
and  artisans  of  our  large  towns  is 
at  present  a  matter  of  complete 
congratulation  ?  We  may  go  fur- 
ther, and  ask  whether  it  is  just' 
and  right  to  deny  to  them  on  the 
one  day  which  they  have  entirely 
to  themselves  the  chance  of  a 
certain  amount  of  mental  refine- 
ment which  they  may  get  by 
wandering  amidst  works  of  art 
which  cultivate  the  perceptions,, 
enrich  the  fancy,  and  elevate  the. 
ideas?  It  is  no  use  to  talk  ta 
people  about  matters  which  you 
wish  to  get  into  their  heads ;  you 
must  illustrate  your  meaning  prac- 
tically. A  preacher  may  dis- 
course eloquently  to  a  rustic  con- 
gregation about  the  death  of  the 
Redeemer,  but  «  picture  of  the 
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Crucifixion  will  appeal  to  their 
understandinp^s  with  far  greater 
power.  Those  Tery  much  abused 
people  the  Ritualists  thoroughly 
understand  this,  and,  having  dis- 
covered that  the  ordinary  Angli- 
can congregation  is  remarkably 
dull  and  unenthusiastic,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  move  church- 
people  by  an  appeal  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  to  the  auricular  powers 
of  comprehension.  The  popular 
lecturer,  who  wishes  to  impress 
his  facts  VLpon  his  audience,  illus- 
trates his  argument  by  diagrams, 
or  painted  representations,  or  prac- 
tical experiments.  And  so,  if  you 
wish  the  working  classes  to  have 
a  real  chance  of  improving  them- 
selves by  examining  works  of  art 
and  the  results  of  genius  and 
labour,  don't  tell  them  to  go  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum 
after  their  day's  work  is  done,  and 
they  are  wearied  in  mind  and 
body;  but  let  them  have  a  real 
relaxation  of  their  faculties — and 
all  healthy  amusement  is  such  a 
relaxation — by  affording  them  the 
opportunities  of  seeing  suggestive 
curiosities,  and  art  treasures,  at 
the  time  when  they  can  really 
enjoy  them,  and  derive  from  the 
inspection  profit  and  wholesome 
recreation.  And  it  is  not  im- 
probable that,  when  this  is  done, 
we  shall  not  find  that  the  work- 
ing man's  Sunday  is  less  profit- 
ably employed  than  heretofore. 

The  results  attending  Mr. 
Charles  Beade's  action  for  libel 
against  the  '  Morning  Advertiser ' 
are  eminently  suggestive  of  a  few 
further  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  dramatic  criticism,  with  which 
Fbeb  Lanob  has  occasionally 
found  it  his  duty  to  deal.  Mr. 
Beade  dramatized  a  novel  entitled 
'  Ralph  the  Heir,'  by  Mr.  A.  Trol- 
lope,  and  called  the  drama  '  Shilly 
Shally.'  It  was  performed  in  due 
course  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  and. 


for  reasons  which  nobody  could 
understand  at  the  time,  it  was 
howled  against  by  a  chorus  of 
critics  in  the  daily  press.  One 
highly  virtuous  writer,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  thought  it 
necessary'  to  stigmatize  the  pro- 
duction as  indecent;  and  there- 
upon the  author,  not  unnaturally, 
was  extremely  indignant,  and 
brought  an  action  against  the 
proprietors  of  the  journal  in 
which  were  published  the  ob- 
noxious remarks.  The  jury  even- 
tually returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  '  Morning  Adver- 
tiser' had  to  pay  2002.  damages. 
The  evidence  adduced  threw  a 
very  considerable  light  upon  the 
way  in  which  dramatic  criticism  is 
managed ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  by  an 
impartial  public  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  perspicuity  of 
able  editors.  It  appeared  at  the 
trial  that  the  writer  of  the  review 
complained  of  was  himself  a  dra- 
matic author,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  was  an  unsuccessful  one; 
in  fact,  his  one  play,  which  was 
given  in  time  to  the  public,  had 
been  refused  at  the  very  theatre 
where  Mr.  Reade's  drama  was  wel- 
comed ;  and  the  public  can  hardly 
be  thought  to  exceed  the  bounds 
of  charity  if  they  put  these  two 
facts  together,  and  conclude  that 
the  yellow  demon  of  jealousy 
threw  a  bilious  hue  around  the 
disagreeable  criticism.  The  name 
of  another  hostile  critic  veas  men- 
tioned, and  he,  too,  appeared  to 
be  a  rival  playwright,  and  his 
observations  were  scarcely  less 
pleasant  than  those  of  the  '  Adver- 
tiser's '  reporter.  The  elucidation 
of  these  facts  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  the  newspaper- 
reading  and  play-going  public 
Our  faith  in  such  critics  has  re- 
ceived a  shock,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  feel  reassured  so  long  as 
we  Imow  that  unsuooessfol  authors 
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are  permitted  to  chronicle  the  ef- 
forts of  their  happier,  and  pos- 
sibly cleverer,  brethren.  Some 
of  us  have  often  innocently  won- 
dered how  it  is  that  these  gentle- 
men who  know  so  much  about 
the  drama,  and  are  able  with  such 
facility  to  point  out  errors  of 
construction,  and  are  so  jocose 
over  feebleness  of  dialogue,  have 
not  long  ago  taken  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  supplied 
the  stage  with  something  whi($h 
may  be  really  worth  going  to  see. 
Bui  such  astonishment  as  we  may 
have  indulged  in  is  dissipated 
now.  We  have  discovered  that 
these  acute  censors  are  totally 
unable  to  practise  what  th^y 
preach ;  that  they  have  made  their 
experiments,  and  been  blessed 
with  no  substantial  result;  and, 
in  short,  are  incapable  of  doing 
that  which  the  individuals  they 
write  against  have  proved  them- 
selves able  to  perform.  But  what 
an  uncomfortable  state  of  mind 
the  reflective  portions  of  the  read- 
ing public  are  thrown  into !  They 
can  only  feel  that  henceforth  they 
can  put  no  reliance  whatever 
upon  the  inaccurate  and  highly- 
coloured  theatrical  reports  which 
they  have  hitherto  perused  with 
a  certain  amount  of  interest.  If 
the  criticized  play  is  roimdly  con- 
demned we  shall  believe  that  we 
are  reading  the  account  of  a 
prejudiced  and  jealous  mind;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  play  is 
unreservedly  praised,  we  shall  not 
be  without  the  horrid  suspicion 
that  possibly  the  author  wrote 
the  criticism  himself!  That  the 
result  of  Mr.  Beade's  action  will 
be  a  warning  for  the  future  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  believe.  It  is 
certainly  much  to  be  desired  that 
these  airy  critics  should  have  a 
deeper  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bility before  they  rattle  off  what 
I  suppose  they  call  their  impres- 
sions ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared 


that  their  maxim  is,  that  outside 
their  coterie  nobody  shall  triumph 
where  they  have  failed — if  they 
can  prevent  it.  The  public,  how- 
ever, are  not  unaware  that  nothing 
is.  easier  to  write  than  abuse, 
and  nothing  more  utterly  con- 
temptible when  it  bears  the  mark 
of  malice. 

Those  persons  who  are  fond  of 
a  story  which,  when  they  have 
read  the  first  two  pages,  they 
cannot  put  down  till  they  have 
read  it  right  through  to  the  con- 
cluding line,  will  do  well  to  get 
Mr.  Ai  Eubule- Evans's  novelette, 
'Bevealed  at  Last.'  It  is  an 
unpretending,  easily-written,  and 
undeniably  interesting  talc;  and 
though  we  are  unable  to  say  that 
the  incidents  are  startlingly  new, 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
they,  are  ingeniously  used  and  so 
constructed  that  they  rivet  our 
attention.  The  author,  also,  is 
highly  considerate  to  his  readers, 
and  does  not  stop  the  action  of  his 
story  with  any  meddlesome  under- 
plot, nor  does  he  weary  us  with 
pages  of  platitude  and  common- 
place reflections,  which  is  the 
crying  sin  of  some  of  our  modem 
novelists.  Some  persons  may  com- 
plain that  the  private  lunatic 
asylum  business  has  been  worked 
to  death  in  recent  tales  of  flction ; 
but  the  author,  if  he  had  any 
strong  motive  for  re-introducing 
the  situation,  may  be  x)ardoned 
if  he  urges  that,  when  we  consider 
the  appalling  amount  of  persons 
incarcerated  for  alleged  unsound- 
ness of  mind  whom  the  conmiis- 
sioners  have  to  examine  every  day, 
we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if 
we  are  told  that  it  is  quite  within 
the  limits  of  possibility  that  the 
private  asylums  are  -sometimes 
prostituted  to  the  basest  of  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  incidents  ori- 
ginally treated  of  in  'Valentine 
Vox/  subsequently  in  '  Hard  Cash/ 
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and  now  in  '  Revealed  at  Last/ 
have  a  sad  foundation  in  dis- 
gracefal  facta.  I  trast,  hoveyer, 
the  anthor  will  forgiye  me  if  I 
Tentnre  to  remark  that  the  guests 
assembled  round  an  earl's  dinner- 
table  would  not  be  perpetually 
addressing  their  host  as  'My  lord;' 
such  phraseology  they  would  be 
quite  safe  in  leaving  to  the  butler. 

In  these  days  of  Woolwich 
Infants,  Bismarcks,  and  Affghan 
Boundary  questions,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  take  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
British  army ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  we  shall  derive  much  com- 
fort from  the  perusal  of  Ck>lonel 
Anson's  pamphlet  on  'Army  Be- 
serves  and  Militia  Reform.'  This 
ably-written  little  work  dissipates 
a  good  many  of  our  rose-coloured 
notions  about  our  invincible  forces ; 
and  we  cannot  but  admit  that  there 
is  considerable  force,  and  a  large 
amount  of  truth,  in  Colonel  An- 
son's sharp  criticisms  on  the  way 
the  War  Department  of  the 
Government  is  managed.  The 
author  complains,  very  strongly 
and  very  justly,  that  the  War 
Minister  caimot  be  considered  a 
thing  apart.  '  Our  army,'  writes 
the  gallant  Colonel,  'may  go  to 
pieces  (as  it  has  done),  may  be 
rotten  at  -the  core  (as  it  is),  but 
we  cannot  touch  the  War  Minister, 
because  it  would  involve  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  mi- 
nistry. Directly  there  is  a  ques- 
tion raised  which  may  be  turned 
into  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
the  vote  is  taken — not  on  the 
question  at  issue,  but  in  spite  of  it 
—on  the  general  question  whether 
a  certain  set  of  men  are  to  hold 
office,  or  not !'  This  is,  no  doubt,  the 
case;  and  while  we  may  admire 


the  chivaliy  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentlemen  who  compose  the 
ministry  in  electing  to  stand  or  fall 
together,  we  may  venture  to  express 
a  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  the 
country  would  not  be  the  better 
for  the  absence  of  such  Quixotic 
sentiment;  for  it  is  hard  to  see, 
for  instance,  why  the  great  work 
of  National  Education  should  be 
deprived  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
W.  £.  Forster  because  Mr.  Bruce 
is  incompetent ;  or  why  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  resign  the  wool- 
sack because  Mr.  Ayrton  conmiits 
a  folly. 

One  other  remark  of  Colonel 
AuRon's  I  cannot  forbear  quoting. 
'  We  boast,'  he  says,  '  of  our 
voluntary  system,  and  a  War 
Minister  swells  with  pride  as 
he  dilates  on  the  patriotism 
which  enables  the  country  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  by 
such  a  process,  and  compares  it 
with  the  conscription  of  foreign 
nations.  Let  us  drop  clap-trap, 
and  talk  conunon  sense.  In  1870, 
at  the  dose  of  the  session,  20,000 
recruits  were  required:  by  the 
time  we  had  got  5,000  of  them 
Germany  held  the  renmant  of  tho 
French  army  prisoners  of  war; 
by  the  time  the  full  number  was 
obtained  Paris  was  taken,  and 
there  were  on  the  soil  of  France 
569,875  German  infantry,  63,456 
cavalry,  and,  including  engineers, 
artillery,  trains  of  all  sorts  and  de- 
partments, with  officers,  staff,  &c., 
no  less  than  1,000,000  of  men, 
with  1,752  field-pieces.  And  what 
were  the  recruits  we  did  get? 
Chiefly  boys,  badly  fed,  badly 
made,  badly  grown !'  With  these 
pregnant  facts  before  them,  I 
heartily  advise^the  earnest  and  at- 
tentive perusal  of  Colonel  Ansou'a 
hrwihure, 

Fbek  Lance. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


STAINES  fell  head-foremost  into 
the  sea  with  a  heavy  plnnge. 
Being  an  excellent  swimmer,  he 
stmck  out  the  moment  he  touched 
the  water,  and  that  arrested  his 
diye,  and  brought  him  up  with 
a  slant,  shocked  and  panting, 
drenched  and  confused.  The 
next  moment  he  saw,  as  through 
a  fog — ^his  eyes  being  full  of  water 
— something  &11  from  the  ship. 
He  breasted  the  big  wayes,  and 
swam  towards  it:  it  rose  on  the 
top  of  a  wave,  and  he  saw  it  was 
a  life-buoy.  Encumbered  with 
wet  clothes,  he  seemed  impotent 
in  the  big  waves ;  they  threw  him 
up  so  high,  and  down  so  low. 

Almost  exhausted,  he  got  to  the 
life-buoy,  and  clutched  it  with  a 
fierce  grasp  and  a  wild  cry  of 
delight.  He  got  it  over  his  head, 
and  placing  his  arms  round  the 
buoyant  circle,  stood  with  his 
breast  and  head  out  of  water, 
gasping. 

He  now  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
got  his  wet  hair  out  of  his  eyes, 
already  smarting  with  salt  water, 
and,  raising  himself  on  the  buoy, 
looked  out  for  help. 

He  saw,  to  his  great  concern, 
the  ship  already  at  a  distance. 
She  seemed  to  have  flown,  and 
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she  was  still  drifting  fast  away 
from  him. 

He  saw  no  signs  of  help.  His 
heart  began  to  turn  as  cold  as  his 
drenched  body.  A  horrible  fear 
crossed  him.  ' 

But  presently  he  saw  the 
weather-boat  fiUed,  and  fall  into 
the  water ;  and  then  a  wave  rolled 
between  him  and  the  ship,  and  be 
only  saw  her  topmast. 

The  next  time  he  rose  on  a 
mighty  wave  he  saw  the  boats 
together  astern  of  the  vessel :  but 
not  coming  his  way;  and  the 
gloom  was  thickening,  the  ship 
becoming  indistinct,  and  all  was 
doubt  and  horror. 

A  life  of  agony  passed  in  a  few 
minutes. 

He  rose  and  fell  like  a  cork  on 
the  buoyant  waves — ^rose  and  fell, 
and  saw  nothing  but  the  ship's 
lights,  now  terribly  distant. 

But  at  last,  as  he  rose  and  fell, 
he  caught  a  few  fitful  glimpses 
of  a  smaller  light  rising  and  falling 
like  himself.  '  A  boat  I'  he  cried, 
and,  raising  himself  as  high  as  he 
could,  shouted,  cried,  implored 
for  help.  He  stretched  his  hands 
across  the  water.  'This  way! 
this  way!' 

The  light  kept  moving,  but  it 
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Then  he  rose  carefully,  and 
wedged  himself  into  the  corner  of 
the  raft  opposite  to  that  other 
figore,  ominooB  relic  of  the  wild 
voyage  the  new-comer  had  entered 
upon ;  he  put  both  arms  over  the 
rail,  and  stood  erect 

The  moon  was  now  up ;  but  so 
was  the  breeze :  fleecy  clouds  flew 
with  yast  rapidity  across  her  bright 
face,  and  it  was  by  fitful  though 
Tiyid  glances,  Staines  examined 
the  raft  and  his  companion. 

The  raft  was  ^arge,  and  well 
made  of  timbers  tied  and  nailed 
together,  and  a  strong  rail  ran 
round  it  resting  on  several  up- 
rights. There  were  also  some 
blocks  of  a  very  light  wood  screwed 
to  the  horizontal  timbers,  and 
these  made  it  float  high. 

But  what  arrested  and  fas- 
cinated the  man's  gaze  was  his 
dead  companion,  sole  surYivor, 
doubtless,  of  a  horrible  voyage, 
since  the  rafk  was  not  made  for 
one,  nor  by  one. 

It  was  a  skeleton,  or  nearly, 
whose  clothes  the  sea  birds  had 
torn,  and  pecked  every  limb  in  all 
the  fleshy  parts;  the  rest  of  the 
body  had  dried  to  dark  leather  on 
the  bones.  The  head  was  little 
more  than  an  eyeless  skull;  but, 
in  the  fltful  moonlight,  those  huge 
hollow  caverns  seemed  gigantic 
lamp-like  eyes,  and  glared  at  him 
flendishly,  appallingly. 

He  sickened  at  the  sight.  He 
tried  not  to  look  at  it;  but  it 
would  be  looked  at,  and  threaten 
him  in  the  moonlight,  with  great 
lack-lustre  eyes. 

The  wind  whistled,  and  lashed 
his  face  with  spray  torn  off  the 
big  waves,  and  the  water  was 
nearly  always  up  to  his  knees,  and 
the  raft  tossed  so  wildly,  it  was 
all  he  could  do  to  hold  on  in  his 
comer;  in  which  struggle,  BtUl 
those  monstrous  lack-lustre  eyes, 
like  lamps  of  death,  glared  at  him 
in  the  moon,  and  all  else  dark. 


except  the  fiery  crests  of  the  black: 
mountain  -  billows,  tumbling  and 
raging  all  around. 

What  a  night ! 

But,  before  morning,  the  breeze- 
sank,  the  moon  set,  and  a  sombre 
quiet  succeeded,  with  only  that 
grim  figure  in  outline  dimly  visi- 
ble. Owing  to  the  motion  still 
retained  by  the  waves,  it  seemed 
to  nod  and  rear,  and  be  ever  pre- 
paring to  rush  up6n  him. 

The  sun  rose  glorious,  on  a 
lovely  scene ;  the  sky  was  a  very 
mosaic  of  colours  sweet  and  vivid, 
and  the  tranquil,  rippling  sea, 
peach  -  coloured  to  the  horizon^ 
with  lines  of  diamonds  where  the 
myriad  ripples  broke  into  smiles. 

Staines  was  asleep,  exhausted. 
Soon  the  light  awoke  him,  and  he 
looked  up.  What  an  incongruouff 
picture  met  his  eye :  that  heaven 
of  colour  all  above  and  around, 
and  right  before  him,  like  a  devil 
stuck  in  mid-heaven,  that  grin- 
ning corpse,  whose  fate  foresha- 
dowed his  own. 

But  daylight  is  a  great  strength- 
ener  of  the  nerves ;  the  figure  bo> 
longer  appalled  him — a  man  who 
had  long  learned  to  look  with 
Science's  calm  eye  upon  the  dead. 
When  the  sea  became  like  glass^ 
and  from  peach-colour  deepened 
to  rose,  he  walked  along  the  raft» 
and  inspected  the  dead  man.  He 
found  it  was  a  man  of  colour,  but 
not  a  black.  The  body  was  not 
kept  in  its  place,  as  he  had  sup- 
posed, merely  by  being  jammed 
into  the  angle  caused  by  the  rail ; 
it  was  also  lashed  to  the  comer 
upright  by  a  long,  stout  belt. 
Staines  concluded  this  had  kept 
the  body  there,  and  its  companiona 
had  been  swept  away. 

This  was  not  lost  on  him :  he 
removed  the  belt  for  his  own  use : 
he  then  found  it  was  not  only  a 
belt,  but  a  receptacle ;  it  was  nearly 
full  of  small  hard  substances  that 
felt  like  stones. 
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When  he  had  taken  it  off  the 
^\x)dj,  he  felt  a  compunction, 
^thight  he  to  rob  the  dead,  and 
expose  it  to  be  swept  into  the 
«ea  at  the  first  wave,  like  a  dead 
dog?' 

He  was  about  to  replace  the 
belt,  when  a  middle  coarse  oc- 
curred to  him.  He  was  a  man 
who  always  carried  certain  useful 
little  things  about  him,  viz., 
needles,  thread,  scissors,  and  string. 
'He  took  a  piece  of  string,  and 
•easily  secured  this  poor  light  ske- 
leton to  the  raft.  The  belt  he 
43trapped  to  the  rail,  and  kept  for 
Jiis  own  need. 

And  now  hunger  gnawed  hint 
2^0  food  was  near.  There  was 
nothing  but  the  loyely  sea  and 
sky,  mosaic  with  colour,  and  that 
.grim,  ominous  skeleton. 

Hunger  comes  and  goes  many 
times  before  it  becomes  insup- 
X>ortable.  All  that  day  and  night, 
mid  the  next  day,  he  suffered  its 
pangs;  and  then  it  became  tor- 
ture, but  the  thirst  maddening. 

Towards  night  fell  a  gentle 
xain.  He  spread  a  handkerchief 
duid  caught  it.  He  sucked  tha 
handkerchief. 

This  reTiyed  him,  and  eyen  al- 
layed in  some  degree  the  pangs  of 
hunger. 

Next  day  was  cloudless.  A  hot 
43un  glared  on  his  unprotected 
.head,  and  battered  down  his  en- 
.feebled  frame. 

He  resisted  as  well  as  he  could. 
He  often  dipped  his  head,  and  as 
•often  the  i)ersistent  sun,  with  cruel 
glare,  made  it  smoke  again. 

Next  day  the  same:  but  the 
strength  to  meet  it  was  waning. 
He  lay  down  and  thought  of  Bosa, 
And  wept  bitterly.  ^  He  took  the 
-dead  man's  belt,  and  lashed  him- 
fielf  to  the  upright  That  act,  and 
his  tears  for  his  beloyed,  were 
almost  his  last  acts  of  perfect 
reason:  for  next  day  came  the 
delusions  and  the  dreams,    that 


succeed  when  hunger  ceases  to 
torture,  and  the  yital  powers  be- 
gin to  ebb.  He  lay  and  saw  plea- 
sant meadows,  with  meandering 
streams,  and  clusters  of  rich  fruit, 
that  courted  the  hand  and  melted 
in  the  mouth. 

Eyer  and  anon  they  yanished, 
and  he  saw  grim  death  looking 
down  on  him  with  those  big 
cayemous  eyes. 

By-and-by,  whether  his  body's 
eye  saw  the  grim  skeleton,  or  his 
mind's  eye  the  juicy  fruits,  green 
meadows,  and  pearly  brooks,  all 
was  shadowy. 

So,  in  a  placid  calm,  beneath  a 
blue  sky,  the  raft  drifted  dead, 
with  its  dead  freight,  upon  the 
glassy  purple,  and  he  drifted,  too, 
towards  the  world  unknown. 


There  came  across  the  waters 
to  that  dismal  raft  a  thing  none 
too  common,  by  sea  or  land — a 
good  man. 

He  was  tall,  stalwart,  bronzed, 
and  had  hair  like  snow,  before  his 
time;  for  he  had  known  trouble. 
He  commanded  a  merchant  steamer, 
bound  for  Calcutta,  on  the  old 
route. 

The  man  at  the  mast-head 
descried  a  floating  wreck,  and 
hailed  the  deck  accordingly.  Tho 
captain  altered  his  course  without 
one  moment's  hesitation,  and 
brought  up  alongside,  lowered  a 
boat,  and  brought  the  dead,  and 
the  breathing  man,  on  board. 

A  young  middy  lifted  Staines 
in  his  arms  from  the  wreck  to  the 
boat ;  he  whose  person  I  described 
in  Chapter  I.  weighed  now  no  more 
than  that 

Men  are  not  always  rougher 
than  women.  Their  strength  and 
nerye  enable  them  now  and  then 
to  be  gentler  than  buttery-fin- 
gered angels,  who  drop  frail 
things  through  sensitiye  agitation, 
and  break  them.      These  rough 
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men  saw  StainM  was  hoyering 
between  life  and  death,  and  they 
handled  him  like  a  thing  the  ebb- 
ing life  might  be  shaken  out  of 
in  a  moment  It  was  pretty  to  see 
how  gingerly  the  sailors  carried 
the  sinking  man  up  the  ladder, 
and  one  fetched  swabs,  and  the 
others  laid  him  down  softly  on 
them  at  their  captain's  feet 

'Well  done,  men,'  said  he. 
'Poor  fellow!  Pray  Heayen  we 
may  not  haye  come  too  late. 
Now  stand  aloof  a  bit  Send  the 
surgeon  aft' 

The  surgeon  came,  and  looked, 
and  felt  the  heart  He  shook  his 
head,  and  called  for  brandy.  He 
had  Staines's  head  raised,  and  got 
half  a  spoonful  of  diluted  brandy 
down  his  throat  Bat  there  was 
an  ominous  gurgling. 

After  seyeral  such  attempts  at 
interyals,  he  said  plainly  the  man's 
life  could  &ot  be  sayed  by  ordi- 
nary means. 

'  Then,  try  extraordinary,'  said 
the  captain.  '  My  orders  are  that 
he  is  to  be  sayed.  There  is  life 
in  him.  You  haye  only  got  to 
keep  it  there.  He  must  be  sayed ; 
he  $haU  be  saved.' 

'  I  should  like  to  try  Dr.  Staines's 
remedy,'  said  the  surgeon. 

'Try  it,  then:  what  is  it? 

'  A  bath  of  beef-tea.  Dr.  Staines 
jsays  he  applied  it  to  a  starved 
child— in  the  "Lancet."  ' 

'  Take  a  hundredweight  of  beef, 
and  boil  it  in  the  coppers.' 

Thus  encouraged,  the  surgeon 
went  to  the  cook,  and  very  soon 
beef  was  steaming  on  a  scale  and 
at  a  rate  xmparalleled. 

Meantime,  Captain  Dodd  had 
the  patient  taken  to  his  own  cabin, 
and  he  and  his  servant  adminis- 
tered weak  brandy  and  water  with 
great  caution  and  skill. 

There  was  no  perceptible  re- 
sult. But,  at  all  events,  there 
was  life  and  vital  instinct  left, 
or  he  could  not  have  swallowed. 


Thus  they  hovered  about  him 
for  some  hours,  and  then  the  bath 
was  ready. 

The  captain  took  charge  of  the 
patient's  clothes :  the  surgeon  and 
a  sailor  bathed  him  in  lukewarm 
beef-tea,  and  then  covered  him 
very  warm  with  blankets  next 
the  skin.  Guess  how  near  a  thing 
it  seemed  to  them,  when  I  tell 
you  they  dared  not  rub  him. 

Just  before  sunset  his  pulse  be- 
came perceptible.    The  surgeon  ad 
ministered  half  a  spoonful  of  ^g- 
flip.    The  patient  swallowed  it 

By-and-by  he  sighed. 

'He  must  not  be  left,  day  or 
night,'  said  the  captain.  '  I  don't 
know  who  or  what  he  is,  but  he 
is  a  man;  and  I  could  not  bear 
him  to  die  now.' 

That  night.  Captain  Dodd  over- 
hauled the  patient's  clothes,  and 
looked  for  marks  on  his  Linen. 
There  were  none. 

'  Poor  devil !'  said  Captain  Dodd. 
'  He  is  a  bachelor.' 

Captain  Dodd  found  his  pocket- 
book,  with  bank-notes  200/.  He 
took  the  numbers,  made  a  memo- 
randum of  them,  and  locked  the 
notes  up. 

He  lighted  his  lamp,  examined 
the  belt,  unripped  it,  and  poured 
out  the  contents  on  his  table. 

They  were  dazzling.  A  great 
many  large  pieces  of  amethyst, 
and  some  of  white  topaz  and 
rock  crystal;  a  large  number  of 
smaller  stones,  carbuncles,  chry- 
solites, and  not  a  few  emeralds. 
Dodd  looked  at  them  with  plea- 
sure, sparkling  in  the  lamp-light 

'  What  a  lot !'  said  he.  '  I  won- 
der what  they  are  worth !'  He  sent 
for  the  first  mate,  who,  he  knew, 
did  a  little  private  business  in 
precious  stones.  '  Masterton/  said 
he,  '  oblige  me  by  coimting  these 
stones  with  me,  and  valuing  them.' 

Mr.  Masterton  stared,  and  his 
mouth  watered.  However,  he 
named    the    various    stones  and 
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valned  them.  He  said  there 
was  one  stone,  a  large  emerald, 
without  a  flaw,  that  was  worth  a 
heavy  sum  by  itself;  but  the 
pearls,  very  fine :  and,  looking  at 
the  great  number,  they  must  be 
worth  a  thousand  pounds. 

Captain  Dodd  then  entered  the 
whole  business  carefully  in  the 
ship's  log:  the  living  man  he 
described  thus : — '  About  five  feet 
six  in  height,  and  about  fiffcy  years 
of  age.'  Then  he  described  the 
notes  and  the  stones  very  exactly, 
and  made  Masterton,  the  valuer, 
sign  the  log. 

Staines  took  a  good  deal  of  ^^- 
flip  that  night,  and  next  day  ate 
solid  food;  but  they  questioned 
him  in  vain ;  his  reason  was  en- 
tirely in  abeyance:  he  had  be- 
come an  eater,  and  nothing  else. 
WheneTer  they  gave  him  food,  he 
showed  a  sort  of  fawning,  animal 
gratitude.  Other  sentiment  he 
had  none,  nor  did  words  enter  his 
mind  any  more  than  a  bird's. 
And,  sinoe  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
dwell  on  the  wreck  of  a  fine  un- 
derstanding, I  will  only  say  that 
they  landed  him  at  Gape  Town,  out 
of  bodily  danger,  but  weak,  and 
his  mind,  to  all  appearance,  a 
hopeless  blank. 

They  buried  the  skeleton,  read 
the  service  of  the  English  Church 
over  a  Malabar  heathen. 

Dodd  took  Staines  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  left  twenty  pounds  with 
the  governor  of  it  to  cure  hiuL  But 
he  deposited  Staines's  money  and 
jewels  with  a  friendly  banke^,  and 
begged  that  the  principal  cashier 
might  see  the  man^  and  be  able  to 
recognize  him,  should  he  apply 
for  his  own. 

The  cashier  came  and  examined 
him,  and  also  the  ruby  ring  on 
his  finger — a  parting  gift  from 
Bosa — and  remarked  this  was  a 
new  way  of  doing  business. 

'  Why,  it  is  the  only  one,  sir,* 
said  Dodd.      '  How  can  we  give 


you  his  signature  ?  He  is  not  in 
his  right  mind.' 

'  Nor  never  will  be.' 

'Don't  say  that,  sir.  Let  us 
hope  for  the  best,  poor  fellow.' 

Having  made  these  provisions, 
the  worthy  captain  weighed  an- 
chor, with  a  warm  heart  and  a 
good  conscience.  Tet  the  image 
of  the  man  he  had  saved  pursued 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  look  after 
him  next  time  he  should  coal  at 
Cape  Town,  homeward  bound. 


Staines  recovered  his  strength 
in  about  two  months;  but  his 
mind  returned  in  fragments,  and 
very  slowly.  For  a  long,  long  time 
he  remembered  nothing  that  had 
preceded  his  great  calamity.  His 
mind  started  a&esh,  aided  only 
by  certain  fixed  habits;  for  in- 
stance, he  could  read  and  write: 
but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he 
had  no  idea  who  he  was;  and, 
when  his  memory  cleared  a  little 
on  that  head,  he  thought  his  sur- 
name was  Christie,  but  he  was  not 
sure. 

Nevertheless,  the  presiding  phy- 
sician discovered  in  him  a  certain 
progress  of  intelligence,  which 
gave  him  great  hopes.  In  the 
fifth  month,  having  shown  a 
marked  interest  in  the  other  siok 
patients,  coupled  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  careful  and  attentive, 
they  made  him  a  nurse,  or  rather 
a  sub-nurse  under  the  special 
orders  of  a  responsible  nurse.  I 
really  believe  it  was  done  at  first 
to  avoid  the  alternative  of  sending 
him  adrift,  or  transferring  him  to 
the  insane  ward  of  the  hospitals 
In  this  congenial  pursnithe  showed 
such  watchfulness  and  sklU,  that 
by-and-by  they  found  they  had 
got  a  treasure.  Two  months  after 
that,  he  began  to  talk  about 
medicine,  and  astonished  them 
still  more.  He  became  the  puzzle 
of  the  establishment    The  doctor 
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and  snrgeon  would  oonTene  with 
him,  and  try  and  lead  him  to  his 
past  life;  but  when  it  came  to 
that,  he  used  to  pat  hia  hands 
to  his  head,  with  a  face  of  great 
distress,  and  it  was  clear  some 
impassable  barrier  lay  between 
his  growing  intelligence  and  the 
past  events  of  his  lifa  Indeed, 
on  one  occasion,  he  said  to  his  kind 
friend  the  doctor,  '  The  past ! — a 
black  wall !  a  black  wall !' 

Ten  months  after  his  admission 
he  was  promoted  to  be  an  atten- 
dant, with  a  salary. 

He  put  by  every  shilling  of  it ; 
for  he  said,  'A  voice  from  the 
dark  past  tells  me  money  is  every- 
thing in  this  world.' 

A  discussion  was  held  by  the 
authorities  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  informed  he  had  money  and 
jewels  at  the  bank  or  not. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  postpone  this  infor- 
mation, lest  he  should  throw  it 
away;  but  they  told  him  he  had 
been  picked  up  at  sea,  and  both 
money  and  jewels  found  on  him ; 
they  were  in  safe  hands ;  only  the 
person  was  away  for  the  time. 
Still  he  was  not  to  look  upon  him- 
self as  either  friendless  or  money- 
lees. 

At  this  communication  he 
showed  an  almost  childish  de- 
light, that  confirmed  the  doctor  in 
his  opinion  he  was  acting  pru- 
dently, and  for  the  real  benefit  of 
an  amiable  and  afflicted  person, 
not  yet  to  be  trusted  with  money 
and  jewels. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

In  his  quality  of  attendant*  on 
the  sick,  Staines  sometimes  con- 
ducted a  weak  but  convalescent 
patient  into  the  open  air ;  and  he 
was  always  pleased  to  do  this,  for 
the  air  of  the  Cape  carries  health 
and  vigour  on  its  wings.    He  had 


seen  its  fine  recreative  properties, 
and  he  divined,  somehow,  that  the 
minds  of  convalescents  ought  to 
beamused;  and  so  he  often  begged 
the  doctor  to  let  him  take  a  con- 
valescent abroad.  Sooner  than 
not,  he  would  draw  the  patient 
several  miles  in  a  Bath  chair.  He 
rather  liked  this;  for  he  was  a 
Hercules,  and  had  no  egotism  or 
false  pride  where  the  sick  were 
concerned. 

Now,  these  open-air  walks  ex- 
erted a  beneficial  influence  on  his 
own  darkened  mind.  It  is  one 
thing  to  struggle  from  idea  to 
idea ;  it  is  another,  when  material 
objects  mingle  with  the  retrospect ; 
they  seem  to  supply  stepping- 
stones  in  the  gradual  resuscitation 
of  memory  and  reason. 

The  ships  going  out  of  port 
were  such  a  stepping-stone  to  him, 
and  a  vague  consciousness  came 
back  to  him  of  having  been  in  a 
ship. 

Unfortunately,  along  with  this 
reminiscence  came  a  desire  to  go  in 
one  again ;  and  this  sowed  discon- 
tent in  his  mind:  and  the  more 
that  mind  enlarged,  the  more  he 
began  to  dislike  the  hospital  and 
its  confinement  The  feeling  grew, 
and  bade  fair  to  disqualify  him 
for  his  humble  office.  The  autho- 
rities could  not  Ml  to  hear  of  this, 
and  they  had  a  little  discussion 
about  parting  with  him ;  but  they 
hesitated  to  turn  him  adrift,  and 
they  still  doubted  the  propriety 
of  trusting  him  with  money  and 
jewel& 

While  matters  were  in  this 
state,  a  remarkable  event  occurred. 
He  drew  a  sick  patient  down  to 
the  quay  one  morning,  and  watched 
the  business  of  the  port  with  the 
keenest  interest  A  ship  at  anchor 
was  unloading,  and  a  great  heavy 
boat  was  sticking  to  her  side  like 
a  black  leech.  Presently  this  boat 
came  away,  and  moved  sluggishly 
towards  the  shore,  rather  by  help 
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«f  the  tide  than  of  the  two  men 
who  went  through  the  form  of  pro- 
pelling her  with  two  monstrons 
fiweeps,  while  a  third  steered  her. 
She  contained  English  goods: 
agricultural  implements,  some 
<sase8,  four  horses,  and  a  buxom 
young  woman  with  a  thorough 
English  face.  The  woman  seemed 
a  little  excited,  and,  as  she  neared 
the  landing  place,  she  called 
out  in  jocund  tones  to  a  young 
man  on  the  shore,  '  It  is  all  right, 
Dick ;  they  are  beauties:'  and  she 
patted  the  beasts  as  people  do  who 
Are  fond  of  them. 

She  stepped  lightly  ashore ;  and 
then  came  the  slower  work  of 
landing  her  imports.  She  bustled 
about,  like  a  hen  oyer  her  brood, 
and  wasn't  always  talking,  but 
put  in  her  word  eyery  now  and 
then,  neyer  crossly,  and  always  to 
the  point. 

Staines  listened  to  her,  and  exa- 
mined her  with  a  sort  of  puzzled 
look;  but  she  took  no  notice  of 
him;  her  whole  soul  was  in  the 
cattle. 

They  got  the  things  on  board 
well  enough ;  but  the  horses  were 
frightened  at  the  gangway,  and 
jibbed.  Then  a  man  was  for 
driying  them,  and  poked  one  of 
them  in  the  quarter ;  he  snorted 
and  reared  directly. 

'Man  aliye!'  cried  the  young 
woman,  'that  is  not  the  way. 
They  are  docile  enough,  but 
frightened.  Encourage  'em,  and 
let  'em  look  at  it.  Giye  'em  time. 
More  haste  less  speed,  with  timor- 
8ome  cattle.' 

'  That  is  a  yery  pleasant  yoice,' 
said  poor  Staines,  rather  more 
dictatorially  than  became  the  pre- 
flent  state  of  his  intellect.  He 
added,  softly,  'A  true  woman's 
yoice ;'  then  gloomily,  '  a  yoice  of 
the  past — the  dark,  dark  past.' 

At  this  speech  intruding  itself 
upon  the  short  sentences  of  busi- 
ness, there  was  a  roar  of  laughter; 


and  Phoebe  Falcon  turned  sharply 
round  to  look  at  the  speaker. 
She  stared  at  him;  she  cried 
'  Oh !'  and  clasped  her  hands,  and 
coloured  all  oyer.  '  Why,  sure,'  said 
she,  '  I  can't  be  mistook.  Those 
eyes — 'tis  you,  Doctor,  isn't  it?' 

'Doctor?'  said  Staines,  with  a 
puzzled  look.  '  Tes :  I  think  they 
called  me  Doctor  once.  I'm  an 
attendant  in  the  hospital  now.' 

'  Dick !'  cried  Phoebe,  in  no  little 
agitation.  'Come  here  this  mi- 
nute.' 

'  What,  afore  I  get  the  horses 
ashore  ?' 

'Ay,  before  you  do  another 
thing,  or  say  another  word.  Ck)me 
here,  now.'  So  he  came,  and  she 
told  him  to  take  a  good  look  at 
the  man.  '  Now,'  said  she,  '  who 
is  that  ?' 

'  Blest  if  I  know,'  said  he. 

'  What,  not  know  the  man  that 
sayed  your  own  life !  Oh,  Dick, 
what  are  your  eyes  worth  ?' 

This  discourse  brought  the  few 
persons  within  hearing  into  one 
band  of  excited  starers. 

Dick  took  a  good  look,  and  said, 
'  I'm  blest  if  I  don't,  though ;  it 
is  the  doctor  that  cut  my  throat' 

This  strange  statement  drew 
forth  quite  a  shout  of  ejacula- 
tions. 

'Oh,  better  breathe  through  a 
slit  than  not  at  all,'  said  Dick. 
'  Sayed  my  life  with  that  cut,  he 
did— didn't  he,  Pheeb  ?' 

'That  he  did,  Dick.  Dear 
heart,  I  hardly  know  whether  I 
am  in  my  senses  or  not,  seeing 
him  a  looking  so  blank.  Tou  try 
him.' 

Dick  came  forward.  '  Sure  you 
remember  me,  sir.  Dick  Dale. 
Tou  cut  my  throat,  and  sayed  my 
Ufe.' 

'Cut  your  throat!  why,  that 
would  kill  you.' 

'Not  the  way  you  done  it. 
Well,  sir,  you  ain't  the  man  you 
was,  that  is  clear :  but  you  was  a 
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good  friend  to  me,  and  there's  my 
hand.' 

'  Thank  70a,  Dick/  said  Staines, 
and  took  his  hand.  '  I  don't  re- 
member you.  Perhaps  yon  are 
one  of  the  past  The  past  is  a 
dead  wall  to  me — a  dark  dead 
wall:'  and  he  pnt  his  hands  to 
his  head  with  a  look  of  distress. 

Everybody  there  now  suspected 
the  truth,  and  some  pointed  mys- 
teriously to  their  own  heads. 

Phoebe  whispered  an  inquiry  to 
the  sick  person. 

He  said,  a  little  pettishly, '  All 
I  know  is,  he  is  the  kindest  atten- 
dant in  the  ward,  and  very  atten- 
tive.' 

'  Oh,  then,  he  is  in  the  public 
hospital.' 
'  Of  course  he  is.' 
The  invalid,  with  the  selfish- 
ness of  his  class,  then  begged 
Staines  to  take  him  out  of  all  this 
bustle  down  to  the  beach.  Staines 
complied  at  once,  with  the  utmost 
meekness,  and  said,  'Good-bye, 
old  friends;  forgive  me  for  not 
remembering  you.  It  is  my  great 
affliction  that  the  past  is  gone 
from  me — ^gone,  gone.'  And  he 
went  sadly  away,  drawing  his  sick 
charge  like  a  patient  mule. 

PhoBbe  Falcon  looked  after  him, 
and  began  to  cry. 

'Nay,  nay,  Phcebe,'  sai4  Dick; 
'  don't  ye  take  on  about  it.' 

'  I  wonder  at  you/  sobbed 
Phoebe.  '  Good  people,  I'm  fonder 
of  my  brother  than  he  is  of  him- 
self, it  seems ;  for  I  can't  take  it 
so  easy.  Well,  the  world  is  full 
of  trouble.  Let  us  do  what  we 
are  here  for.  But  I  shall  pray 
for  the  poor  soul  every  night,  that 
his  mind  may  be  given  back  to 
him.' 

80  then  she  bustled,  and  gave 
herself  to  getting  the  cattle  on 
shore,  and  the  things  put  on 
board  her  waggon. 

But,  when  this  was  done,  she 
said  to  her  brother,  '  Dick,  I  did 


not  think  anything  on  earth  could 
take  my  heart  off  the  cattle  and 
the  things  we  have  got  from  home : 
but  I  can't  leave  this  without 
going  to  the  hospital  about  our 
poor  dear  doctor:  and  it  is  late 
for  making  a  start,  any  way — and 
you  mustn't  forget  the  newspapers 
for  Beginald — ^he  is  so  fond  of 
them — ^and  you  must  contrive  to 
have  one  sent  out  regular  after 
this,  and  I'll  go  to  the  hospital' 

She  went,  and  saw  the  head 
doctor,  and  told  him  he  had  got 
an  attendant  there  she  had  known 
in  England  in  a  very  different 
condition,  and  she  had  come  to 
see  if  there  was  anything  she 
oould  do  for  him — ^for  she  felt 
very  grateful  to  him,  and  grieved 
to  see  him  so. 

The  doctor  was  pleased  and 
surprised,  and  put  several  ques- 
tions. 

Then  she  gave  him  a  clear  state^ 
ment  of  what  he  had  d(«e  for 
Dick  in  England. 

'  Well/  said  the  doctor,  '  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  same  man ;  for,  now 
you  tell  me  this — ^yes,  one  of  the 
nurses  told  me  he  knew  more 
about  medicine  than  she  did.  His 
name,  if  you  please.' 
'  His  name,  sir  ?' 
'  Yes,  his  name.  Of  course  you 
know  his  name.    Is  it  Christie  ?' 

'  Doctor,'  said  Phoebe,  blushing, 
'I  don't  know  what  you  will 
think  of  me,  but  I  don't  know  his 
name.  Laws  forgive  me,  I  never 
had  the  sense  to  ask  it' 

A  shade  of  suspicion  crossed 
the  doctor's  face. 

Phoebe  saw  it,  and  coloured  to 
the  temples.  '  Oh,  sir,'  she  cried, 
piteously,  '  don't  go  for  to  think 
I  have  told  you  a  lie  I  why  should 
I?  and  indeed  I  am  not  of  that 
sort,  nor  Dick  neither.  Sir,  111 
bring  him  to  you,  and  he  will  say 
the  same.  Well,  we  were  all  in 
terror  and  confusion,  and  I  met 
him  accidentally  in  the  street  He' 
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was  only  a  customer  till  then^  and 
paid  ready  money,  so  that  -is  how 
I  never  knew  his  name ;  but  if  I 
hadn't  been  the  greatest  fool  in 
England,  I  should  haye  asked  his 
wife/ 

'What!  he  has  a  wife  ?* 

'  Ay,  sir,  the  loveliest  lady  yon 
ever  dapped  eyes  on,  and  he  is 
almost  as  handsome ;  has  eyes  in 
his  head  like  jewels;  'twas  by 
them  I  knew  him  on  the  quay, 
and  I  think  he  knew  my  voice 
again,  said  as  good  as  he  had 
heard  it  in  past  times.' 

'Did  he?  Then,  we  have  got 
him,'  cried  the  doctor,  energetic- 
ally. 

'  La,  sir.' 

'  Yes ;  if  he  knows  your  voice, 
you  will  be  able  in  time  to  lead 
his  memory  back ;  at  least,  I  think 
so.    Do  you  live  in  Cape  Town  ? 

'  Dear  heart,  no.  I  live  at  my 
own  farm,  a  hxmdred  and  eighty 
miles  from  this.' 

'  What  a  pity !' 

•Why,  sir?* 

'WeU— hum!' 

'Oh,  if  you  think  I  could  do 
the  poor  doctor  good  by  having 
him  with  me,  you  have  only  to  say 
the  word,  and  out  he  goes  with 
Tom  and  me  to-morrow  morning. 
We  should  have  started  for  home 
to-night,  but  for  this.' 

'  Are  you  in  earnest,  madam  ?' 
said  the  doctor,  opening  his  eyes. 
'  Would  you  really  encumber  your- 
self with  a  person  whose  reason 
is  in  suspense,  and  may  never 
return?* 

'  But  that  is  not  his  fault,  sir. 
Why,  if  a  dog  had  saved  my 
brother's  life,  I'd  take  it  home, 
and  keep  it  all  its  days :  and  this 
is  a  man,  and  a  worthy  man.  Oh, 
sir,  when  I  saw  him  brought  down 
so,  and  his  beautiful  eyes  clouded 
like,  my  very  bosom  yearned  over 
the  poor  soul :  a  kind  act  done  in 
dear  old  England,  who  could  see 
the  man  in  trouble  here,  and  not 


repay  it — ay,  if  it  cost  one's  blood. 
But,  indeed,  he  is  strong  and 
healthy,  and  hands  are  always 
scaroe  our  way,  and  the  odds  are 
he  wiU  earn  his  meat  one  way  or 
t'6ther ;  and,  if  he  doesn't,  why,  all 
the  better  for  me ;  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  serving  him  for  nought 
that  once  served  me  for  neither 
money  nor  reward.' 

'  Tou  are  a  good  woman,'  said 
the  doctor,  warmly. 

'  There's  better,  and  there's 
worse,'  said  Phoebe,  quietly,  and 
even  a  little  coldly. 

'More  of  the  latter,'  said  the 
doctor,  drily.    '  Well,  Mra ?* 

'  Falcon,  sir.' 

'We  shall  hand  him  over  to 
your  care :  but  first — just  for  form 
— if  you  are  a  married  woman,  we 
should  like  to  see  Dick  here :  he 
is  your  husband,  I  presume.' 

Phoebe  laughed  merrily.  '  Dick 
is  my  brother;  and  he  can't  be 
spared  to  come  here.  Dick !  he'd 
say  black  was  white,  if  I  told  him 
to.' 

'  Then  let  us  see  your  husband 
about  it — just  for  form.' 

'My  husband  is  at  the  farm. 
I  could  not  venture  so  far  away, 
and  not  leave  him  in  charge.'  If 
she  had  said,  'I  will  not  bring 
him  into  temptation,'  that  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth.  '  Let 
that  fly  stick  on  the  wall,  sir. 
What  I  do  my  husband  will  ap- 
prove.' 

'  I  see  how  it  is.  Tou  rule  the 
roost.' 

Phoebe  did  not  reply  point-blank 
to  that ;  she  merely  said, '  All  my 
chickens  are  happy,  great  and 
small,'  and  an  expression  of  lofty, 
wonumly,  innocent  pride  illu- 
minated her  face  and  made  it 
superb  for  a  moment 

In  short,  it  was  settled  that 
Staines  should  accompany  her  next 
morning  to  Dale's  Kloof  Farm,  if 
he  chose.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  just  returned  to  the 
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hospital  with  his  patient  He  was 
sent  for,  and  PhoBbe  asked  him 
^sweetly  if  he  would  go  with  her 
to  her  house,  one  hundred  and 
^ghty  nules  away,  and  she  would 
be  kind  to  him. 

'  On  the  water  ? 

'  Nay,  by  land ;  but  'tis  a  fine 
xsountry,  and  you  will  see  beautiful 
deer  and  things  running  across  the 
plains,  and ' 

'Shall  I  find  the  past  again, 
ihe  past  again  V 

'  Ay,  poor  soul,  that  we  shall, 
God  willing.  You  and  I,  we  will 
hunt  it  together.' 

He  looked  at  her,  and  gaye  her 
his  hand.  'I  will  go  with  you. 
Your  fkce  belongs  to  the  past,  so 
does  your  voice.' 

He  then  inquired,  rather  ab- 
ruptly, had  she  any  children.  She 
smiled. 

'  Ay,  that  I  haye,  the  loveliest 
J^ttle  boy  you  ever  saw.  When 
jrou  are  as  you  used  to  be,  you 
will  be  his  doctor,  won't  you  ?' 

'Yes,  I  will  nurse  him,  and 
50U  will  help  me  find  the  past' 

FhcBbe  then  begged  Staines  to 
be  ready  to  start  at  six  in  the 
morning.  She  and  Dick  would 
-take  him  up  on  their  way. 

While  she  was  talking  to  him 
the  doctor  slipped  out,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  went  to  consult  with 
omother  authority,  whether  he 
jshould  take  this  opportunity  of 
telling  Staines  that  he  had  money 
And  jewels  at  the  bank:  he  him- 
self was  half  inclined  to  do  so; 
but  the  other,  who  had  not  seen 
Phoebe's  face,  advised  him  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  '  They  are 
always  short  of  money,  these 
^colonial  fanners,'  said  he;  'she 
^ould  get  every  shilling  out  of 
him.' 

'  Most  would ;  but  this  is  such 
an  honest  face.' 

'  Well,  but  she  is  a  mother,  you 
ssay.' 


'Well,  what  mother  could  be 
just  to  a  lunatic,  with  her  own 
sweet  angel  babes  to  provide  for  ?• 

'  That  is  true,'  said  Dr. . 

'Maternal  love  is  apt  to  modify 
the  conscience.' 

'What  I  would  do,  I  would 
take  her  address,  and  make  her 
promise  to  write  if  he  gets  well; 
and,  if  he  dors  get  well,  then 
write  to  him,  and  tell  him  all 
about  it' 

Dr. acted  on  this  shrewd 

advice,  and  ordered  a  bundle  to 
be  made  up  for  the  traveller  out 
of  the  hospital  stores :  it  contained 
a  nice  light  summer  suit  and  two 
changes  of  linen. 

CHAPTEB  XVnL 

Next  morning,  Staines  and 
Dick  Dale  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Gape  Town  side  by  side. 
Dick  felt  the  uneasiness  of  a  sane 
man,  not  familiar  with  the  men- 
tally afflicted,  who  suddenly  finds 
himself  alone  with  one.  Insanity 
turns  men  oftenest  into  sheep 
and  hares;  but  it  does  now  and 
then  make  them  wolves  and 
tigers;  and  that  has  saddled  the 
insane  in  general  with  a  character 
for  ferocity.  Young  Dale,  then, 
cast  many  a  suspicious  glance  at 
his  comrade,  as  he  took  him  along. 
These  glances  were  reassuring: 
Christopher's  face  had  no  longer  the 
mobility,  the  expressive  changes, 
that  mark  the  superior  mind ;  his 
coimtenance  was  monotonous : 
but  the  one  expression  was  en- 
gaging; there  was  a  sweet,  pa- 
tient. Iamb-like  look :  the  glorious 
eye  a  little  troubled  and  perplexed, 
but  wonderfully  mild.  Dick  Dale 
looked  and  looked,  and  his  un- 
easiness vanished.  And  the  more 
he  looked  the  more  did  a  certain 
wonder  creep  over  him,  and  make 
him  scarce  believe  the  thing  he 
knew;  viae,  that  a  learned  doctor 
had  saved  him  firom  the  jaws  of 
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death  by  rare  knowledge,  sagacity, 
courage,  and  skill,  combined ;  and 
that  mighty  man  of  wisdom  was 
brought  down  to  this  lamb,  and 
would  go  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  with  sweet  and  perfect  sub- 
mission, eyen  as  he,  Dick  Dale, 
should  appoint.  With  these  re- 
flections honest  Dick  felt  his  eyes 
get  a  little  misty,  and  to  use  those 
words  of  Scripture,  which  nothing 
can  surpass  or  equal,  his  bowels 
yearned  over  the  man. 

As  for  Christopher,  he  looked 
straight  forward,  and  said  not  a 
word  till  they  cleared  the  town; 
but,  n^hen  he  saw  the  vast  flowery 
vale,  and  the  far-ofif  violet  hills, 
like  Scotland  glorified,  he  turned 
to  Dick  with  an  ineffable  expres- 
sion of  sweetness  and  good  fellow- 
ship, and  said,  '  Oh,  beautiful ! — 
We'll  hunt  the  Fast  together.' 

'  We — will — 90/  said  Dick,  with 
a  sturdy  and,  indeed^  almost  a  stem 
resolution. 

Now,  this  he  said,  not  that  he 
cared  for  the  Past,  nor  intended 
to  waste  the  Present  by  going 
upon  its  predecessor's  trail;  but 
he  had  come  to  a  resolution — full 
three  minutes  ago — to  humour 
his  companion  to  the  top  of  his 
bent,  and  say  '  Yes '  with  hypo- 
critical vigour  to  everything  not 
directly  and  immediately  destruc- 
tive to  him  and  his. 

The  next  moment  they  turned 
a  comer  and  came  upon  the  rest 
of  their  party,  hitherto  hidden  by 
the  apricot  hedge  and  a  turning 
in  the  road.  A  blue-black  Kafir, 
with  two  yellow  Hottentot  drivers, 
man  and  boy,  was  hamessing,  in 
the  most  primitive  mode,  four 
horses  on  to  the  six  oxen  attached 
to  the  waggon;  and  the  horses 
were  flattening  their  ears,  and 
otherwise  resenting  the  incon- 
gruity. Meantime  a  fourth  figure, 
a  colossal  young  Kafir  woman, 
looked  on  superior  with  folded 
arms,  like  a  sable  Juno,  looking 


down  with  that  absolute  com- 
posure upon  the  struggles  of  mani 
and  other  animals,  which  Lucre- 
tius and  his  master  Epicurus  as- 
signed to  the  Divine  nature.  With- 
out jesting,  the  grandeur,  majesty,, 
and  repose  of  this  figure  were 
unsurpassable  in  nature,  and  such 
as  have  vanished  from  sculpture 
two  thousand  years  and  more. 

Dick  Dale  joined  the  group  im- 
mediately, and  soon  arranged  the* 
matter.  Meantime,  Phoebe  de- 
scended from  the  waggon,  and 
welcomed  Christopher  very  kindly  >. 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  tO' 
sit  beside  her,  or  to  walk. 

He  glanced  into  the  waggon; 
it  was  covered  and  curtained,  and 
dark  as  a  cupboard.  '  I  think,'' 
said  he,  timidly,  '  I  shall  see  mor& 
of  the  Past  out  here.' 

'  So  you  will,  poor  soul,'  said 
Phoebe,  kindly,   '  and  better  for 
your  health:    but  you  must  not 
go  far  from  the  waggon,  for  I'm. 
a  Fidget ;  and  I  have  got  the  care 
of  you  now,  you  know,  for  want 
of  a  better.    Come,  Ucatella ;  yoir 
must  ride  with  me,  and  help  me^ 
sort  the  things ;  they  are  all  hig- 
gledy  piggledy.    So  those  two  got 
into  the  waggon  through  the  back 
curtains.    Then  the  Kafir  driver 
flourished  his   kambok,  or  long 
whip,  in  the    air,    and  made  it 
crack  like  a  pistol,  and  the  horses 
reared,  and  the  oxen  started  and 
slowly    bored  in  between  them^ 
for  they  whinnied,   and  kicked, 
and  spread  out  like  a  fan  all  over 
the  road ;  but  a  flick  or  two  from, 
the  terrible   kambok    soon    sent 
them  bleeding  and  trembling  and 
rubbing  shoulders,  and  the  oxen, 
mildly    but    persistently    goring 
their  recalcitrating  haunches,  the 
intelligent    animals   went  ahead, 
and  revenged  themselves  by  break- 
ing the  hamess.      But  that  goea 
for  little  in  Cape  travel. 

The  body  of  the  waggon  waa 
long  and  low  and  very  stout.   The 
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tilt  strong  and  tight-made.  The 
roof  inside,  and  most  of  the  sides, 
lined  with  green  baize.  Cortains 
of  the  same  to  the  little  window 
and  the  back.  There  was  a  sort 
of  hold  literally  built  fall  of  pur- 
chases; a  small  fire-proof  safe; 
huge  blocks  of  salt;  saws,  axes, 
pickaxes,  adzes,  flails,  tools  innu- 
merable, bales  of  wool  and  linen 
stuff,  hams,  and  two  hundred 
empty  sacks  strewn  over  all.  In 
large  pigeon-holes  fixed  to  the 
sides  were  light  goods,  groceries, 
collars,  glaring  cotton  handker- 
chiefs, for  Phoebe's  aboriginal  do- 
mestics, since  not  every  year  did 
she  go  to  Gape  Town,  a  twenty 
days'  journey  by  waggon :  things 
dangled  from  the  very  roof;  but 
no  hard  goods  there,  if  you  please, 
to  batter  one's  head  in  a  spill. 
Outside  were  latticed  grooyes  with 
tent,  tent-poles,  and  rifles.  Qreat 
pieces  of  cork,  and  bags  of  hay 
and  com,  hung  dangling  from 
mighty  hooks — the  latter  to  feed 
the  cattle,  should  they  be  com- 
pelled to  camp  out  on  some  sterile 
spoil  in  the  Veldt,  and  methinks  to 
act  as  buffers,  i^ould  the  whole 
concern  roll  down  a  nullah  or 
little  precipice,  no  yery  uncommon 
incident  in  the  blessed  region 
they  must  pass  to  reach  Dale's 
Kloof. 

Harness  mended;  fresh  start. 
The  Hottentots  and  Kafir  voci- 
ferated and  yelled,  and  made  the 
unearthly  row  of  a  dozen  wild 
beasts  wrangling :  the  horses  drew 
the  bullocks,  they  the  waggon ;  it 
crawled  and  creaked,  and  its  ap- 
pendages wobbled  finely. 

Slowly  they  creaked  and  'gob- 
bled past  apricot  hedges  and  de- 
tached houses  and  huts,  and  got 
into  an  open  country  without  a 
tree,  but  here  and  there  a  stunted 
camelthom.  The  soil  was  arid, 
and  grew  little  food  for  man  or 
beast ;  yet,  by  a  singular  freak  of 
nature,  it  put  forth  abundantly 


things  that  here  at  h(»ne  we  find 
it  harder  to  raise  than  homely 
grass  and  oats;  the  ground  was 
thickly  clad  with  flowers  of  de- 
lightful hues;  pyramids  of  snow 
or  rose-colour  bordered  the  track ; 
yellow  and  crimson  stars  be- 
jewelled the  ground,  and  a  thou- 
sand bulbous  plants  burst  into 
all  imaginable  colours,  and  spread 
a  rainbow  carpet  to  the  foot  of 
the  violet  hills;  and  all  this 
glowed,  and  gleamed,  and  glit- 
tered in  a  sun  shining  with  in- 
credible brightness  and  purity  of 
light,  but,  somehow,  without  giv- 
ing a  headache  or  making  the  air 
sultry. 

Christopher  fell  to  gathering 
flowers,  and  interrogating  the 
Past  by  means  of  them;  for  he 
had  studied  botany :  the  Past  gave 
him  back  some  pitiably  vague 
ideas.  He  sighed.  '  Never  mind,' 
said  he  to  Dick,  and  tapped  his 
forehead :  '  it  is  here :  it  is  only 
locked  up.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Dick;  'nothing 
is  lost  when  you  know  where  'ti&' 

'  This  is  a  beautiful  country,' 
suggested  Christopher.  '  It  is  all 
flowers.  It  is  like  the  garden  of 
—  the  garden  of  —  locked  up.' 

*  It  is  de — flight — ful,'  replied 
the  self-compelled  optimist,  stur- 
dily. But  here  nature  gave  way ; 
he  was  obliged  to  relieve  his  agri- 
cultural bile  by  getting  into  the 
cart  and  complaining  to  his  sister. 
'  'Twill  take  us  all  our  time  to 
cure  him.  He  have  been  bepnds- 
ing  this  here  soil,  which  it  is  only 
flt  to  clean  the  women's  kettles. 
'Twouldn't  feed  three  larks  to  an 
acre,  I  know;  no,  nor  half  so 
many* 

'  Poor  soul!  mayhap  the  flowers 
have  took  his  eye.  Sit  here  a  bit, 
Dick.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
a  many  things.' 

While  these  two  were  convers- 
ing, Ucatella,  who  was  very  fond 
of  PhoBbe,  but  abhorred  waggons. 
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stepped  out  and  stalked  by  the 
side,  like  an  ostrich,  a  camelo- 
pard,  or  a  Taglioni ;  nor  did  the 
effort  with  which  she  subdued 
her  stride  to  the  pace  of  the  pro- 
cession appear :  it  was  the  poetry 
of  walking.  Christopher  admired 
it  a  moment;  but  the  noble  ex- 
panse tempted  him,  and  he  strode 
forth  like  a  giant,  his  lungs  in- 
flating in  the  glorious  air,  and 
soon  left  the  waggon  far  behind. 

The  consequence  was  that  when 
they  came  to  a  halt,  and  Dick  and 
Phoebe  got  out  to  release  and 
water  the  cattle,  there  was  Chris- 
topher's figure  retiring  into  space. 

'  Hanc  rem  legr^  tulit  Phcebe,' 
as  my  old  friend  Livy  would  say. 
'  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  if  he  strays 
so  far  from  us,  he  will  be  eaten 
up  at  nightfall  by  jackals,  or 
lions,  or  something.  One  of  you 
must  go  after  hiuL' 

'Me  go,  missy,'  said  Ucatella, 
zealously,  pleased  with  an  excuse 
for  stretching  her  magnificent 
limbs. 

'Ay,  but  mayhap  he  will  not 
come  back  with  you:  will  he, 
Dicky 

'That  he  will,  like  a  lamb.' 
Dick  wanted  to  look  after  the 
cattle. 

'Yuke,  my  girl,'  said  Phoebe, 
'  listen.  He  has  been  a  good 
friend  of  ours  in  trouble;  and 
now  he  is  not  quite  right  here. 
So  be  Tery  kind  to  him,  but  be 
sure  and  bring  him  back,  or  keep 
him  till  we  come.' 

'  Me  bring  him  back  aliye,  cer- 
tain sure,'  said  Ucatella,  smiling 
from  ear  to  ear.  She  started  with 
a  sudden  glide,  like  a  boat  taking 
the  water,  and  appeared  almost  to 
saimter  away,  so  easy  was  the  mo- 
tion ;  but  when  you  looked  at  the 
ground  she  was  coTering,  the 
stride,  or  glide,  or  whateyer  it  was, 
was  amazing : 

'  She  seemed  in  walking  to  deT<mr  the 
way,* 


Christopher  walked  fast,  but  no- 
thing like  this ;  and,  as  he  stopped 
at  times  to  botanize  and  gaze  at 
the  violet  hills,  and  interrogate  the 
Past,  she  came  up  with  him  about 
five  miles  from  the  halting-place. 

She  laid  her  hand  quietly  on 
his  shoulder,  and  said,  with  a 
broad  genial  smile,  and  a  musical 
chuckle,  'Ucatella  come  for  you. 
Missy  want  to  speak  you.' 

'  Oh  I  very  well :'  and  he  turned 
back  with  her  directly;  but  she 
took  him  by  the  hand  to  make 
sure:  and  they  marched  back 
peaceably,  in  silence,  and  hand  in 
hand.  But  he  looked  and  looked 
at  her,  and  at  last  he  stopped 
dead  short,  and  said,  a  little  arro- 
gantly, 'Come!  I  know  you.  Tou 
are  not  locked  up:'  and  he  in- 
spected her  point-blank.  She 
stood  like  an  antique  statue,  and 
faced  the  examination.  '  You  are 
"  the  noble  savage," '  said  he,  hav- 
ing concluded  his  inspection. 

'Nay,'  said  she.  'I  be  the 
housemaid.' 

'  The  housemaid  1' 

'Iss,  the  housemaid,  Ucatella. 
So  come  on.'  And  she  drew  him 
along,  sore  perplexed. 

They  met  the  cavalcade  a  mile 
from  the  halting-place,  and  Phoebe 
apologised  a  little  to  Christopher. 
'  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,'  said 
she ;  '  but  I  am  just  for  all  the 
world  like  a  hen  with  her  chickens ; 
if  but  one  strays,  I'm  all  in  a 
flutter  tiU  I  get  him  back.' 

'Madam,'  said  Christopher,  'I 
am  very  unhappy  at  the  way 
things  are  locked  up.  Please  tell 
me  truly,  is  this  "  the  housemaid," 
or  "  the  noble  savage  ?"  ' 

'  Well,  she  is  both,  if  you  go  to 
that,  and  the  best  creature  ever 
breathed.' 

'Then  she  m  "the  noble  sa- 
vage." ' 

'  Ay,  so  they  call  her,  because 
she  is  black.' 

'Then,    thank    Heaven,'    said 
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Christopher,  '  the  Past  is  not  all 
locked  up.' 


That  afternoon  they  stopped  at 
an  inn.  But  Dick  slept  in  the 
cart.  At  three  in  the  morning 
they  took  the  road  again,  and 
creaked  along  supematuraliy  loud 
under  a  purple  firmament  studded 
with  huge  stars,  all  bright  as 
moons,  that  lit  the  way  quite 
clear,  and  showed  black  things 
innumerable  flitting  to  and  fro; 
these  made  Phoebe  shudder,  but 
were  no  doubt  harmless;  still  Dick 
carried  his  double  rifle,  and  a 
reyolver  in  his  belt 

They  made  a  flne  march  in  the 
cool,  until  some  slight  mists  ga- 
thered, and  then  they  halted  and 
breakfasted  near  a  silyery  kloof, 
and  watered  the  cattle.  While 
thus  employed,  suddenly  a  golden 
tinge  seemed  to  fall  like  a  lash,  on 
the  Tapours  of  night;  they  scudded 
away  directly,  as  jackals  before 
the  lion;  the  stars  paled,  and, 
with  one  incredible  bound,  the 
mighty  sun  leaped  into  the  hori- 
zon, and  rose  injo  the  sky.  In  a 
moment  all  the  lesser  lamps  of 
heayen  were  out,  though  late  so 
glorious,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  one  vast  vaulted  turquoise, 
and  a  great  flaming  topaz  mount- 
ing with  eternal  ardour  to  its 
centre. 

This  did  not  escape  Christo- 
pher. 'What  is  this?'  said  he. 
'  No  twilight.  The  tropics !'  He 
managed  to  dig  that  word  out  of 
the  Past  in  a  moment. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  sun  was  so 
hot  that  they  halted,  and  let  the 
oxen  loose  till  sundown.  Then  they 
began  to  climb  the  mountains. 

The  way  was  steep  and  rugged ; 
indeed,  so  rough  in  places,  that  the 
cattle  had  to  jump  over  the  holes, 
and,  as  the  waggon  could  not  jump 
60  cleTcrly,  it  jolted  aj^llingly, 
and  many  a  scream  issued  forth. 


Near  the  summit,  when  the  poor 
beasts  were  dead  beat,  they  got 
into  clouds  and  storms,  and  the 
wind  rushed  howling  at  them 
through  the  narrow  pass  with  such 
fury,  it  flattened  the  horses'  ears, 
and  bade  fair  to  sweep  the  whole 
cavalcade  to  the  plains  below. 

Christopher  and  Dick  walked 
close  behind,  under  the  lee  of  the 
waggon.  Christopher  said  in 
Dick's  ear, '  D'ye  hear  that  ?  Time 
to  reef  topsails,  captain.' 

'  It  is  time  to  do  tomtihing*  said 
Dick.  He  took  advantage  of  a 
jutting  rock,  drew  the  waggon 
half  behind  it  and  across  the  road, 
propped  the  wheels  with  stones, 
and  they  all  huddled  to  leeward^ 
man  and  beast  indiscriminately. 

'Ah!'  said  Christopher,  ap- 
provingly; 'we  are  lying  to:  a 
very — propers-course.' 

They  huddled  and  shivered 
three  hours,  and  then  the  sun 
leaped  into  the  sky,  and  lol  a 
transformation  scene.  The  cold 
clouds  were  first  rosy  fleeces,  then 
golden  ones,  then  gold  dust,  then 
gone :  the  rain  was  big  diamonds, 
then  crystal  sparks,  then  gone: 
the  rocks  and  the  bushes  sparkled 
with  gem-like  drops,  and  shone 
and  smiled. 

The  shivering  party  bustled,  and 
toasted  the  potent  luminary  in 
hot  coffee;  for  PhoBbe's  waggon 
had  a  stove  and  chimney;  and 
then  they  yoked  their  miscella- 
neous cattle  again,  and  breasted 
the  hill.  With  many  a  jump,  and 
bump,  and  jolt,  and  scream  from 
inside,  they  reached  the  summit, 
and  looked  down  on  a  vast  slope, 
flowering  but  arid,  a  region  of 
gaudy  sterility. 

The  descent  was  more  tremen- 
dous than  the  ascent,  and  Phoebe 
got  out,  and  told  Christopher  she 
would  liever  cross  the  ocean  twice 
than  this  dreadful  mountain  once. 

The  Hottentot  with  the  reins, 
was  now  bent  like  a  bow  all  the 
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time,  keeping  the  cattle  from 
flowing  diverse  over  precipices, 
and  the  £[afir  with  his  kambok 
was  here  and  there  and  every- 
where, his  whip  flicking  like  a 
lancet,  and  cracking  like  a  horse- 
pistol,  and  the  pair  vied  like 
Apollo  and  Pan,  not  which  could 
sing  sweetest,  but  swear  loudest. 
Having  the  lofty  hill  for  some 
hours  between  them  and  the  sun, 
they  bumped,  and  jolted,  and  stuck 
in  mud-holes,  and  flogged  and 
swore  the  cattle  out  of  them 
again,  till  at  last  they  got  to  the 
bottom,  where  ran  a  turbid  kloof 
or  stream.  It  was  fordable,  but 
the  recent  rains  had  licked  away 
the  slope;  so  the  existing  bank 
was  two  feet  above  the  stream. 
Little  recked  the  demon  drivers 
or  the  x)arched  cattle;  in  they 
plunged  promiscuously,  with  a 
flop  like  thunder,  followed  by  an 
awful  splashing.  The  waggon 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  the  horses 
tied  themselves  in  a  knot,  and 
rolled  about  in  the  stream,  and  the 
oxen  drank  imperturbably. 

*  Oh,  the  salt!  the  salt!'  screamed 
Phcebe,  and  the  rocks  re-echoed 
her  lamentations. 

The  waggon  was  inextricable, 
the  cattle  done  up,  the  savages 
lazy:  so  they  staid  for  several 
hours.  Christopher  botanized; 
but  not  alone.  Phoebe  drew  Uca- 
tella  apart,  and  explained  to  her 
that  when  a  man  is  a  little  wrong 
in  the  head,  it  makes  a  child  of 
him:  'So,'  said  she,  'you  must 
think  he  is  your  child,  and  never 
let  him  out  of  your  sight.' 

'  All  right,'  said  the  sable  Juno, 
who  spoke  English  ridiculously 
well,  and  rapped  out  idioms;  espe- 
cially '  Come  on,'  and  '  All  right.' 

About  dusk,  what  the  drivers 
had  foreseen,  though  they  had  not 
the  sense  to  explain  it,  took  place ; 
the  kloof  dwindled  to  a  mere  gut- 
ter, and  the  waggon  stuck  high 
and  dry.    Phoebe  waved  her  hand- 
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kerchief  to  Ucatella.  Ucatella, 
who  had  dogged  Christopher  about 
four  hours  without  a  word,  now 
took  his  hand,  and  said,  'My 
child,  missy  wants  us ;  come  on ;' 
and  so  led  him  unresistingly. 

The  drivers,  flogging  like  devils, 
cursing  like  troopers,  and  yelling 
like  hyenas  gone  mad,  tried  to  get 
the  waggon  off;  but  it  was  fast  as 
a  rock.  Then  Dick  and  the  Hot- 
tentot put  their  shoulders  to  one 
wheel,  and  tried  to  prize  it  up, 
while  the  £[afir  encouraged  the 
cattle  with  his  thong.  Observing 
this,  Christopher  went  in,  with  his 
sable  custodian  at  his  heels,  and 
heaved  at  the  other  embedded 
wheel.  The  waggon  was  b'fted 
directly,  so  that  the  cattle  tugged 
it  out,  and  they  got  clear.  On 
examination,  the  salt  had  just 
escaped. 

Says  Ucatella  to  Phoebe,  a  little 
ostentatiously, '  My  child  is  strong 
and  useful;  make  little  missy  a 
good  slave.' 

'A  slave!  Heaven  forbid!'  said 
Phoebe.  '  He'll  be  a  father  to  wb 
all,  once  he  gets  his  head  back: 
and  I  do  think  it  is  coming — but 
very  slow.' 


The  next  three  days  offered  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  African  tra- 
vel, but  nothing  that  operated 
much  on  Christopher's  mind, 
which  is  the  true  point  of  this 
narrative ;  and,  as  there  are  many 
admirable  books  of  African  travel, 
it  is  the  more  proper  I  should  con- 
fine myself  to  what  may  be  called 
the  relevant  incidents  of  the 
journey. 

On  the  sixth  day  from  Cape 
Town,  they  came  up  with  a  large 
waggon  stuck  in  a  mud-hole.  There 
was  quite  a  party  of  Boers,  Hot- 
tentots, Kafirs,  round  it,  armed 
with  whips,  shamboks,  and  oaths, 
lashing  and  cursing  without  inter- 
mission, or  any  good  effect;  and 
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there  were  the  wretched  beasts 
straining  in  Tain  at  their  chok- 
ing yokes,  moaning  with  anguish, 
trembling  with  terror,  their  poor 
mild  eyes  dilated  with  agony  and 
fear,  and  often,  when  the  blows  of 
the  cruel  shamboks  out  open  their 
bleeding  flesh,  they  bellowed  to 
Hearen  their  miserable  and  Tain 
protest  against  this  doTil's  work. 

Then  the  Past  opened  its  stores, 
and  lent  Christopher  a  word. 

'Barbarians!'  he  roared,  and 
seized  a  gigantic  Kafir  by  the 
throat,  just  as  his  shambok  de- 
scendeid  for  the  hundredth  time. 
There  was  a  mighty  struggle,  as 
of  two  Titans;  dust  flow  round 
the  combatants  in  a  cloud;  a  whirl- 
ing of  big  bodies,  and  down  they 
both  went  with  an  awful  thud,  the 
Saxon  uppermost,  by  Nature's  law. 

The  Kafir's  companions,  amazed 
at  first,  began  to  roll  their  eyes 
and  draw  a  knife  or  two;  but 
Dick  ran  forward,  and  said, '  Don't 
hurt  him :  he  is  wrong  here.' 

This  representation  pacified 
them  more  readily  than  one  might 
haTe  expected.  Dick  added,  has- 
tily, 'We'll  get  you  out  of  the 
hole  our  way,  and  cry  quits.* 

The  proposal  was  faTourably 
received,  and  the  next  minute 
Christopher  and  Ucatella  at  one 
wheel,  and  Dick  and  the  Hotten- 
tot at  the  other,  with  no  other 
help  than  two  pointed  iron  bars 
bought  for  their  shepherds,  had 
effected  what  sixteen  oxen  could 
not.  To  do  this  Dick  Dale  had 
bared  his  arm  to  the  shoulder ;  it 
was  a  stalwart  limb,  like  his 
sister's,  and  he  now  held  it  out  all 
swollen  and  corded,  and  slapped 
it  with  his  other  hand.  '  Look'eo 
here,  you  chaps,'  •  said  he :  '  the 
worst  use  a  man  can  put  that 
there  to  is  to  go  cutting  out  a 
poor  beast's  heart  for  not  doing 
more  than  he  can.  You  are  good 
fellows,  you  Kafirs;  but  I  think 
you  have  sworn  never  to  put  your 


shoulder  to  a  wheel  But,  bless 
your  poor  silly  hearts,  a  little 
strength  put  on  at  the  right  place 
is  better  than  a  deal  at  the 
wrong.' 

'Tou  hear  that,  you  Kafir 
chaps  ?'  inquired  Ucatella,  a  little 
arrogantly — for  a  Kafir. 

The  Kafirs,  who  had  stood  quite 
silent  to  imbibe  these  remarks, 
bowed  their  heads  with  all  the 
dignity  and  politeness  of  Boman 
senators,  Spanish  grandees,  eta ; 
and  one  of  the  party  replied  gravely, 
'  The  words  of  the  white  man  are 
always  wise.' 

'  And  his  arm  blanked*  strong,' 
said  Christopher's  late  opponent, 
from  whose  mind,  however,  all 
resentment  had  vanished. 

Thus  spake  the  Kafirs;  yet  to 
this  day  never  hath  a  man  of  all 
their  tribe  put  his  shoulder  to  a 
wheel,  so  strong  is  custom  in 
South  Africa;  probably  in  all 
Africa;  since  I  remember  St.  Au- 
gustin  found  it  stronger  than  he 
liked,  at  Carthage. 

Ucatella  went  to  Phoebe,  and 
said, '  Missy,  my  child  is  good  and 
brave.' 

'  Bother  you  and  your  child !' 
said  poor  Phoebe.  '  To  think  of  his 
flying  at  a  giant  like  that,  and 
you  letting  of  him.  I'm  all  of  a 
tremble  from  head  to  foot:'  and 
Phoebe  relieved  herself  with  a 
cry. 

'  Oh,  missy  !*  said  Ucatella. 

'  There,  never  mind  me.  Do  go 
and  look  after  your  child,  and 
keep  him  out  of  more  mischief. 
I  wish  we  were  safe  at  Dale's 
Kloof,  I  do.' 

Ucatella  complied,  and  went 
botanizing  with  Dr.  Staines:  but 
that  gentleman,  in  the  course  of 
his  scientific  researches  into  ca- 
momile flowers  and  blasted  heath, 
which  were  all  that  lovely  region 
afforded,  suddenly  succumbed  and 

*  I  take  this  very  useful  expression 
from  a  delightful  Tolume  by  Mr.  Boyle. 
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etretched  out  his  limbs,  and  said, 
sleepily,  '  Grood-night — U— cat — ' 
and  was  off  into  the  land  of  Nod. 

The  waggon,  which,  by-the-way, 
had  passed  the  larger  bat  slower 
vehicle,  found  him  fast  asleep,  and 
Ucatella  standing  by  him,  as  or- 
dered, motionless  and  grand. 

'Oh,  dearl  what  now?'  said 
Phoebe:  but,  being  a  sensible 
woman,  though  in  the  hen  and 
chickens  line,  she  said,  '  'Tis 
the  fighting  and  the  excitement. 
'Twill  do  him  more  good  than 
harm,  I  think :'  and  she  had  him 
bestowed  in  the  waggon,  and  never 
disturbed  him  night  nor  day.  He 
slept  thirty-six  hours  at  a  stretch; 
and,  when  he  awoke,  she  noticed 
a  slight  change  in  his  eye.  He 
looked  at  her  with  an  interest  he 
had  not  shown  before,  and  said, 
'  Madam,  I  know  you.' 

'Thank  God  for  that,'  said 
Phoebe. 

'  You  kept  a  little  shop,  in  the 
other  world.' 

Phoebe  opened  her  eyes  with 
some  little  alarm. 

'You  understand  —  the  world 
that  is  locked  up  —  for  the  pre- 
sent.' 

'Well,  sir,  so  I  did:  and  sold 
you  milk  and  butter.  Don't  you 
mind? 

'No— the  milk  and  butter — 
they  are  locked  up.' 

The  country  became  wilder,  the 
signs  of  life  miserably  sparse; 
about  every  twenty  miles  the 
farmhouse  or  hut  of  a  degenerate 
Boer,  whose  children  and  slaves 
pigged  together,  and  all  ran  jos- 
tling, and  the  mistress  screamed 
in  her  shrill  Dutch,  and  the  Hot- 
tentots all  chirped  together,  and 
confusion  reigned  for  want  of  me- 
thod :  often  they  went  miles,  and 
saw  nothing  but  a  hut  or  two, 
with  a  nude  Hottentot  eating  flesh, 
burnt  a  little,  but  not  cooked,  at 
the  door;  and  the  kloofs  became 
deeper    and    more    turbid,    and 


Phoebe  was  in  agony  about  her 
salt,  and  Christopher  advised  her 
to  break  it  in  big  lumps,  and 
hang  it  all  about  the  waggon  in 
sacks;  and  she  did,  and  Uca- 
tella said,  profoundly,  'My  child 
is  wise ;'  and  they  began  to  draw 
near  home,  and  Phoebe  to  fidget ; 
and  she  said  to  Christopher, '  Oh, 
dear!  I  hope  they  are  all  alive 
and  well:  once  you  leave  home, 
you  don't  know  what  may  have 
happened  by  then  you  come  back. 
One  comfort,  I've  got  Sophy :  she 
is  very  dependable,  and  no  beauty, 
thank  my  stars.' 

That  night,  the  last  they  had 
to  travel,  was  cloudy,  for  a  won- 
der, and  they  groped  with  lan- 
terns. 

Ucatella  and  her  child  brought 
up  the  rear.  Presently  there  was 
a  light  x)attering  behind  them. 
The  swift-eared  Ucatella  clutched 
Christopher's  arm,  and,  turning 
round,  pointed  back,  with  eye- 
balls white  and  rolling.  There 
were  full  a  dozen  animals  follow- 
ing them,  whose  bodies  seemed 
colourless  as  shadows,  but  their 
eyes  little  balls  of  flaming  lime- 
light. 

'  Gun  !'  said  Christie,  and  gave 
the  Kafir's  arm  a  pinch.  She  flew 
to  the  caravan :  he  walked  back- 
wards, facing  the  foe.  The  wag- 
gon was  halted,  and  Dick  ran 
back  with  two  loaded  rifles.  In 
his  haste  he  gave  one  to  Chris- 
topher, and  repented  at  leisure: 
but  Christopher  took  it,  and 
handled  it  like  an  experienced 
person,  and  said,  with  delight, 
'  VoLUNTKBB.'  But  with  this  the 
cautious  animals  had  vanished 
like  bubbles.  But  Dick  told  Chris- 
topher they  would  be  sure  to 
come  back;  he  ordered  Ucatella 
into  the  waggon,  and  told  her  to 
warn  Phoebe  not  to  be  frightened 
if  guns  should  be  flred.  This 
soothing  message  brought  Phoebe's 
white  face  out  between  the  cur- 
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tains,  and  she  implored  them  to  get 
into  the  waggon,  and  not  tempt 
Providence. 

'  Not  till  I  haye  got  thee  a  ka- 
ross  of  jackal's  fur.' 

'  I'll  never  wear  it  1'  said  Phoebe, 
violently,  to  divert  him  from  his 
purpose. 

'Time  will  show,'  said  Dick, 
drily.  '  These  varmint  are  on  and 
off  like  shadows,  and  as  canning 
as  Old  Nick.  We  two  will  walk 
on  quite  unconcerned  like,  and  as 
soon  as  ever  the  varmint  are  at 
our  heels  you  give  us  the  office; 
and  we'll  pepper  their  fur — won't 
we,  doctor  V 

'  We — will — pepper — ^their  fur,' 
said  Christopher,  repeating  what 
to  him  was  a  lesson  in  the  ancient 
and  venerable  English  tongue. 

So  they  walked  on  expectant; 
and  by-and-by  the  four-footed 
shadows  with  large  lime-light  eyes 
came  stealing  on;  and  Phoebe 
shrieked,  and  they  vanished  before 
the  men  could  draw  a  bead  on 
them. 

'  Thou's  no  use  at  this  work, 
Pheeb,'  said  Dick.  'Shut  thy 
eyes,  and  let  us  have  Yuke.' 

'  Iss,  master :  here  I  be.' 

'Tou  can  bleat  like  a  lamb; 
for  I've  heard  ye.' 

'Iss,  master.  I  bleats  beauti- 
ful ;'  and  she  showed  snowy  teeth 
from  ear  to  ear. 

'  Well,  then,  when  the  varmint 
are  at  our  heels,  draw  in  thy 
woolly  head,  and  bleat  like  a 
young  lamb.  They  won't  turn 
from  that,  I  know,  the  vaga- 
bonds.' 

Matters  being  thus  prepared, 
they  sauntered  on ;  but  the  jackals 
were  very  wary.  They  came  like 
shadows,  so  departed — a  great 
many  times:  but,  at  last,  being 
reinforced,  they  lessened  the  dis- 
tance, and  got  so  close,  that  Uca- 
teUa  withdrew  her  head,  and 
bleated  faintly  inside  the  waggon. 
The  men  turned,  levelling  their 


rifles,  and  found  the  troop  within 
twenty  yards  of  them.  They 
wheeled  directly:  but  the  four 
barrels  poured  their  flame,  four 
loud  reports  startled  the  night, 
and  one  jackal  lay  dead  as  a  stone, 
another  limped  behind  the  flying 
crowd,  and  one  lay  kicking.  He 
was  soon  despatched,  and  both 
carcases  flung  over  the  jMtient 
oxen;  and  good-bye  jackals  for 
the  rest  of  that  journey. 

Ucatella,  with  all  a  Kafir's  love 
of  fire-arms,  clapped  her  hands 
with  delight  'My  child  shoots 
loud  and  strong,'  said  she. 

'  Ay,  ay,'  replied  Phoebe;  '  they 
are  all  alike;  wherever  there's 
men,  look  for  quarrelling  and  firing 
off.  We  had  only  to  sit  quiet  in 
the  waggon.' 

'Ay,'  said  Dick,  'the  cattle 
especially — for  it  is  them  the  var- 
mint were  after — ^and  let  'em  eat 
my  Hottentots.' 

At  this  picture  of  the  cattle 
inside  the  waggon,  and  the  jackals 
supping  on  cold  Hottentot  along- 
side, Phoebe,  who  had  no  more 
humour  than  a  cat,  but  a  heart 
of  gold,  shut  up,  and  turned  red 
with  confusion  at  her  false  esti- 
mate of  the  recent  transaction  in 
fur. 

When  the  sun  rose  they  found 
themselves  in  a  tract  somewhat 
less  arid  and  inhuman;  and,  at 
last,  at  the  rise  of  a  gentle  slope, 
they  saw,  half  a  mile  before  them, 
a  large  farmhouse  partly  clad  with 
creepers,  and  a  little  plot  of  turf, 
the  fruit  of  eternal  watering ;  item, 
a  flower-bed ;  item,  snow-white  pa- 
lings; item,  an  air  of  cleanliness 
and  neatness  scarcely  known  to 
those  dirty  descendants  of  clean 
ancestors,  the  Boers.  At  some 
distance  a  very  large  dam  glit- 
tered in  the  sun,  and  a  troop  of 
snow-white  sheep  were  watering 
at  it. 

'  England  I'  cried  Christopher. 

'  Ay,  sir,'  said  Phoebe ;  '  as  nigh 
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as  man  can  make  it.'  But  soon 
she  began  to  fret :  '  Oh,  dear ! 
where  are  they  all  ?  If  it  was  me, 
I'd  be  at  the  door  looking  out. 
Ah,  there  goes  Yuke  to  rouse 
them  up/ 

'  Come,  Pheeb,  don't  you  fidget,* 
said  Dick,  kindly.  'Why,  the 
lazy  lot  are  scarce  out  of  their 
beds  by  this  time.' 

'  More  shame  for  'em.  If  they 
were  away  from  me,  and  coming 
home,  I  should  be  at  the  door 
day  and  night,  I  know.     Ah !' 

She  uttered  a  scream  of  delight; 
for  just  then  out  came  IJcatella, 
with  little  Tommy  on  her  shoulder, 
and  danced  along  to  meet  her. 
As  she  came  close,  she  raised  the 
chubby  child  high  in  the  air,  and 
he  crowed ;  and  then  she  lowered 
him  to  his  mother,  who  rushed 
at  him,  seized,  and  dcToured  him 
with  a  hundred  inarticulate  cries 
of  joy  and  love  unspeakable. 

'  Nature  !'  said  Christopher, 
dogmatically,  recognizing  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  booking  it  as  one 
more  conquest  gained  over  the 
Past.  But  there  was  too  much 
excitement  oyer  the  cherub  to 
attend  to  him.  So  he  watched  the 
woman  gravely,  and  began  to  mo- 
ralize with  all  his  might  '  This,' 
said  he, '  is  what  we  used  to  call 
maternal  loye;  and  all  animals 
had  it,  and  that  is  why  the  noble 
savage  went  for  him.  It  was  very 
good  of  you.  Miss  Savage,'  said  the 
poor  soul,  sententiously. 

'Good  of  herl'  cried  Phoebe. 
'She  is  all  goodness.  Savage! 
find  me  a  Dutchwoman  like  her. 
I'll  give  her  a  good  cuddle  for  it :' 
and  she  took  the  Kafir  round  the 
neck,  and  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss, 
and  made  the  little  boy  kiss  her 
too. 

At  this  moment  out  came  a 
colly  dog,  hunting  IJcatella  by 
scent  alone,  which  process  landed 
him  headlong  in  the  group;  he 
gave  loud  barks  of  recognition, 
fawned  on  Phcebe  and  Dick,  smelt 


poor  Christopher,  gave  a  growl 
of  suspicion,  and  lurked  about 
squinting,  dissatisfied,  and  lower- 
ing his  tail. 

'  Thou  art  wrong,  lad,  for  once,' 
said  Dick ; '  for  he's  an  old  friend, 
and  a  good  one.' 

'After  the  dog,  perhaps  some 
Christian  will  come  to  welcome 
us,'  said  poor  Phoebe. 

Obedient  to  the  wish,  out  walked 
Sophy,  the  English  nurse,  a 
scraggy  woman,  with  a  very  cocked 
nose  and  thin  pinched  lips,  and 
an  air  of  respectability  and  pert- 
ness  mingled.  She  dropped  a 
short  curtsy,  shot  the  glance  of  a 
basilisk  at  Ucatella,  and  said, 
stiffly,  'You  are  welcome  home, 
ma'am.'  Then  she  took  the  little 
boy  as  one  having  authority.  Not 
that  Phcebe  would  have  sur- 
rendered him :  but  just  then  Mr. 
Falcon  strolled  out,  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  and  Phoebe,  with 
her  heart  in  her  mouth,  flew  to 
meet  him.  There  was  a  rapturous 
conjugal  embrace,  followed  by 
mutual  inquiries ;  and  the  waggon 
drew  up  at  the  door.  Then,  for 
the  first  time.  Falcon  observed 
Staines,  saw  at  once  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  touched  his  hat  to 
him,  to  which  Christopher  re- 
BX)onded  in  kind,  and  remembered 
he  had  done  so  in  the  locked-up 
Past. 

Phoebe  instantly  drew  her  hus- 
band apart  by  the  sleeve.  '  Who 
do  you  think  that  is?  You'U 
never  guess.  'Tis  the  great  doctor 
that  saved  Dick's  life  in  England 
"Vrith  cutting  of  his  throat.  But 
oh,  my  dear,  he  is  not  the  man  he 
was.  He  is  afflicted.  Out  of  his 
mind  partly.  Well,  we  must  cure 
him,  and  square  the  account  for 
Dick.  I'm  a  proud  woman  at 
finding  him,  and  bringing  him 
here  to  make  him  all  right  again, 
I  can  tell  you.  Oh,  I  am  happy, 
I  am  happy.  Little  did  I  think 
to  be  so  happy  as  I  am.  And, 
my  dear,  I  have  brought  you  a 
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whole  Backfal  of  newgpapen,  old 
and  new.' 

'  That  in  a  good  giiL  Bat  tell 
me  a  little  more  about  hinL  What 
is  his  name  ?* 

'  Christie.' 

'Dr.  Christie?' 

'No  doubt.  He  wasn't  an 
apothecary,  or  a  chemist,  you  may 
be  sure,  but  a  high  doctor,  and 
the  cleyerest  eTer  was  or  ever  will 
be :  and  isn't  it  sad,  loTe,  to  see 
him  brought  down  so  ?  My  heart 
yearns  for  the  poor  man:  and 
then  his  wife — ^the  sweetest,  loTe- 
liest  creature  you  ever^oh  1' 

Phoebe  stopped  very  short,  for 
she  remembered  8(Mnething  all  of 
a  sudden ;  nor  did  she  ever  again 
giye  Falcon  a  chance  of  knowing 
that  the  woman,  whose  presence 
had  BO  disturbed  him,  was  this 
very  Dr.  Christie's  wife.  '  Curious  1' 
thought  she  to  herself,  '  the  world 
to  be  so  large,  and  yet  so  small :' 
then  aloud,  '  They  are  unpacking 
the  waggon ;  come,  dear.  I  don't 
think  I  haye  forgotten  anything 
of  yours.  There's  cigars,  and  to- 
bacco, and  powder,  and  shot,  and 
bullets,  and  eyerything  to  make 
you  comfortable,  as  my  duty  'tis ; 
and—oh,  but  I'm  a  happy  wo- 
man.' 

Hottentots,  big  and  little, 
clustered  about  the  waggon.  Trea- 
sure after  treasure  was  delivered 
with  cries  of  delight;  the  dogs 
found  out  it  was  a  joyful  time, 
and  barked  about  the  wheeled 
treasury;  and  the  place  did  not 
quiet  down  till  sunset 

A  plain  but  tidy  little  room 
was  given  to  Christopher,  and  he 
slept  there  like  a  top.  Next 
morning  his  nurse  called  him  up 
to  help  her  water  the  grass.  She 
led  the  way  with  a  tub  on  her 
head  and  two  buckets  in  it.  She 
took  him  to  the  dam ;  when  she 
got  there  she  took  out  the  buckets, 
left  one  on  the  bank,  and  gave  the 
other  to  Christie.  She  then  went 
down  the  steps  till  the  water  was 


up  to  her  neck,  and  bade  Christie 
fill  the  tub.  He  poured  eight 
bncketsful  in.  Then  she  came 
slowly  out,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
balancing  this  tub  full  on  her 
head.  Then  she  held  out  her 
hands  for  the  two  buckets.  Christie 
filled  them,  wondering,  and  gave 
them  to  her.  She  took  them  like 
toy  buckets,  and  glided  slowly 
home  with  this  enormous  weight, 
and  never  spilled  a  drop.  Indeed, 
the  walk  was  more  smooth  and 
noble  than  ever,  if  possible. 

When  she  reached  the  house 
she  hailed  a  Hottentot,  and  it  cost 
the  man  and  Christopher  a  great 
effort  of  strength  to  lower  her  tub 
between  them. 

'  What  a  vertebral  column  you 
must  have !'  said  Christopher. 

'  Tou  must  not  speak  bad  words, 
my  child,'  said  she.  'Now,  you 
water  the  grass  and  the  flowers.' 
She  gave  him  a  watering-pot,  and 
watched  him  maternally ;  but  did 
not  put  a  hand  to  it.  She  evi- 
dently considered  this  part  of  the 
business  as  child's  play,  and  not 
a  fit  exercise  of  her  powers. 

It  was  only  by  drowning  that 
little  oasis  twice  a  day  that  the 
grass  was  kept  green  and  the 
flowers  alive. 

She  found  him  other  jobs  in 
course  of  the  day,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  always  helping  somebody  or 
other,  and  became  quite  ruddy, 
bronzed,  and  plump  of  cheek, 
and  wore  a  strange  look  of  happi- 
ness, except  at  times  when  he  got 
apart  and  tried  to  recall  the  dis- 
tant Past.  Then  he  would  knit 
his  brow,  and  looked  perplexed 
and  sad. 

They  were  getting  quite  used 
to  him,  and  he  to  them,  when  one 
day  he  did  not  come  in  to  dinner. 
Phoebe  sent  out  for  him;  but  they 
could  not  find  him. 

The  sun  set.  Phoebe  became 
greatly  alarmed,  and  even  Dick 
was  anxious. 

They  all  turned  out,  with  guns 
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and  dogs,  and  hnnted  for   him 
beneath  the  stars. 

Just  before  daybreak  Dick  Dale 
saw  a  fire  sparkle  by  the  side  of 
a  distant  thicket.  He  went  to  it, 
and  there  was  Ucatella  seated, 
calm  and  grand  as  antique  statae, 
and  Christopher  lying  by  her  side, 
with  a  shawl  thrown  oyer  him. 
As  Dale  came  hurriedly  up,  she 
put  her  finger  to  her  lips,  and 
said,  'My  child  sleeps.  Do  not 
wake  him.  When  he  sleeps,  he 
hunts  the  Past,  as  Colly  hunts  the 
springbok.' 

'  Here's  a  go,'  said  Dick.  Then, 
hearing  a  chuckle,  he  looked  up, 
and  was  aware  of  a  comical  ap- 
pendage to  the  scene.  There 
bung,  head  downwards,  from  a 
branch,  a  Kafir  boy,  who  was,  in 
fact,  the  brother  of  the  stately 
Ucatella,  only  went  farther  into 
antiquity  for  his  models  of  deport- 
ment; for,  as  she  imitated  the 
antique  marbles,  he  reproduced 
the  habits  of  that  epoch,  when  man 
roosted,  and  was  arboreal.  Wheel 
somersaults,  and,  above  all,  swing- 
ing head  downwards  from  a  branch, 
were  the  sweeteners  of  his  ex- 
istence. 

'Oh!  you  are  there,  are  you?' 
said  Dick. 

'  Iss,'  said  Ucatella.  '  Tim  good 
boy.     Tim  found  my  child.* 

'  Well,'  said  Dick, '  he  has  chosen 
a  nice  place.  This  is  the  clump 
the  last  lion  came  out  of,  at  least 
they  say  so.  For  my  part,  I  never 
saw  an  African  lion :  Falcon  says 
they've  all  took  ship  and  gone  to 
England.  However,  I  shall  stay 
here  with  my  rifle  till  daybreak. 
'Tis  tempting  Providence  to  lie 
down  on  the  skirt  of  a  wood  for 
Lord  knows  what  to  jump  out  on 
ye  unawares.' 

Tim  was  sent  home  for  Hotten- 
tots, and  Christopher  was  carried 
home,  still  sleeping,  and  laid  on 
his  own  bed. 

He  slept  twenty-four  hours 
more^  and,  when  he  was  fairly 


awake,  a  sort  of  mist  seemed  to 
clear  away  in  places,  and  he 
remembered  things  at  random. 
He  remembered  being  at  sea  on 
the  raft  with  the  dead  body ;  that 
picture  was  quite  vivid  to  him. 
He  remembered,  too,  being  in  the 
hospital,  and  meeting  Phoebe,  and 
every  succeeding  incident ;  but  aa 
respected  the  more  distant  past, 
he  could  not  recall  it  by  any  effort 
of  his  will.  His  mind  could  only 
go  into  that  remoter  past  by 
material  stepping-stones;  and  what 
stepping-stones  he  had  about  him 
here  led  him  back  to  general 
knowledge,  but  not  to  his  private 
history. 

In  this  condition  he  puzzled 
them  all  strangely  at  the  farm; 
his  mind  was  alternately  so  clear 
and  so  obscure.  He  would  chat 
with  Phoebe,  and  sometimes  give 
her  a  good  practical  hint ;  but  the 
next  moment,  helpless  for  want  of 
memory,  that  great  faculty  with- 
out which  judgment  cannot  act, 
having  no  material. 

After  some  days  of  this,  he  had 
another  great  sleep.  It  brought 
him  back  the  distant  past  in 
chapters.  His  wedding  day.  His; 
wife's  face  and  dress  upon  that, 
day.  His  parting  with  her:  his- 
whole  voyage  out :  but,  strange  to- 
say,  it  swept  away  one-half  of 
that  which  he  had  recovered  at 
his  last  sleep,  and  he  no  longer 
remembered  clearly  how  he  came^ 
to  be  at  Dale's  Kloof. 

Thus  his  mind  might  be  com- 
pared to  one  climbing  a  slippery- 
place,  who  gains  a  foot  or  two,, 
then  slips  back ;  but,  on  the  whole,, 
gains  more  than  he  loses. 

He  took  a  great  liking  to  Falcon.. 
That  gentleman  had  the  art  of 
pleasing,  and  the  tact  never  to 
offend. 

Falcon  affected  to  treat  the  poor 
soul's  want  of  memory  as  a  com- 
mon infirmity;  pretended  he  was 
himself  very  often  troubled  in  the 
same  way,  and  advised  him  to 
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read  the  newspapers.  'My  good 
wife/  said  he,  '  has  brought  me  a 
whole  file  of  the  "  Cape  Gazette." 
I'd  read  them  if  I  was  yon.  The 
deuce  is  in  it,  if  you  don't  rake 
up  something  or  other.' 

Christopher  thanked  him  warmly 
for  this :  he  got  the  lepers  to  his 
own  little  room,  and  had  always  one 
or  two  in  his  pocket  for  reading. 
At  first  he  found  a  good  many  hard 
words  that  puzzled  him;  and  he 
borrowed  a  pencil  of  Phoebe,  and 
noted  them  down.  Strange  to  say, 
the  words  that  puzzled  him  were 
always  common  words,  that  his 
unaccountable  memory  had  for- 
gotten :  a  hard  word,  he  was  sure 
to  remember  that. 

One  day  he  had  to  ask  Falcon 
the  meaning  of '  spendthrift.'  Fal- 
con told  him  briefly.  He  could 
have  illustrated  the  word  by  a 
striking  example ;  but  he  did  not. 
He  added,  in  his  polite  way,  '  No 
fellow  can  understand  all  the 
words  in  a  newspaper.  Now,  here's 
a  word  in  mine — "  Anemometer ;" 
who  the  deuce  can  understand 
such  a  word  ?' 

'  Oh,  that  is  a  common  word 
enough,'  said  poor  Christopher. 
'  It  means  a  machine  for  measur- 
ing the  force  of  the  wind.' 

'  Oh,  indeed,'  said  Falcon ;  but 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  it 

One  sultry  day  Christopher  had 
a  violent  headache,  and  com- 
plained to  Ucatella.  She  told 
Phoebe,  and  they  bound  his  brows 
with  a  wet  handkerchief,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  keep  indoors.  He 
sat  down  in  the  coolest  part  of 
the  house,  and  held  his  head  with 
his  hands,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it 
would  explode  into  two  great 
fragments. 

All  in  a  moment  the  sky  was 
overcast  with  angry  clouds,  whirl- 
ing this  way  and  that.  Huge 
drops  of  hail  pattered  down,  and 
the  next  minute  came  a  tremen- 


dous flash  of  lightning,  accom- 
panied, rather  than  followed,  by  a 
crash  of  thunder  close  over  their 
heads. 

This  was  the  opening.  Down 
came  a  deluge  out  of  clouds  that 
looked  mountains  of  pitch,  and 
made  the  day  night  but  for  the 
fast  and  furious  strokes  of  light- 
ning that  fired  the  air.  The 
scream  of  wind  and  awful  peals  of 
thunder  completed  the  horrors  of 
the  scene. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  by  what 
agency  I  know  no  more  than 
Science  or  a  sheep  does,  something 
went  off  inside  Christopher's  head, 
like  a  pistol-shot  He  gave  a  sort 
of  scream,  and  dashed  out  into 
the  weather. 

Phoebe  heard  his  scream  and 
his  flying  footstep,  and  uttered  an 
ejaculation  of  fear.  The  whole 
household  was  alarmed,  and, 
under  other  circumstances,  would 
have  followed  him ;  but  you  could 
not  see  ten  yards. 

A  chill  sense  of  impending 
misfortune  settled  on  the  house. 
Phoebe  threw  her  apron  over  her 
head,  and  rocked  in  her  chair. 

Dick  himself  looked  very  grave. 

Ucatella  would  have  tried  to 
follow  him ;  but  Dick  forbade  her. 
'  'Tis  no  use,'  said  he.  '  When  it 
clears,  we  that  be  men  will  go  for 
him.' 

'  Pray  Heaven  you  may  find 
him  alive !' 

'  I  don't  think  but  what  we 
shall.  There's  nowhere  he  can 
fall  down  to  hurt  himself,  nor 
yet  drown  himself,  but  our  dam; 
and  he  has  not  gone  that  way. 
But ' 

'  But  what  ?' 

'  If  we  do  find  him,  we  must 
take  him  back  to  Cape  Town,  be- 
fore he  does  himself,  or  some  one, 
a  mischief.  Why,  Phoebe,  don't 
you  see  the  man  has  gone  raving 
mad?' 


(To  he  continued,) 
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UPWARDS  of  a  century  ago, 
before  the  first  principles  of 
liberal  learning  and  education  had 
been  impugned  in  England,  and 
it  was  considered  the  reverse 
of  well-bred  to  x)oint  an  obserra- 
tion  with  a  classical  allusion  or  a 
classical  quotation,  through  a  con- 
siderate fear  lest  one  might  be 
speaking  to  one's  neighbour  in 
what  should  practically  prove  to 
be  an  unknown  tongue,  a  great 
wit  and  statesman  paid  a  morning 
call  to  a  highly  estimable  Duke. 
The  wit  and  statesman  was  Horace 
Walpole ;  the  Duke  was  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  present  head  of  the 
illustrious  race  of  Cavendish.  De- 
vonshire House,  in  Piccadilly,  had 
just  been  completed:  its  ducal 
proprietor  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  of  unbiassed  integrity, 
not  without  great  parts,  but  with 
talents  of  solid  value  rather  than 
superficial  glitter.  Unfortunately 
for  his  brilliant  caller,  the  Duke 
happened  to  be  out,  and  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole  had  forgotten  his  card- 
case.  The  comx)anion  and  the  rival 
of  Selwyn  and  Sheridan  was  in  no 
way  disconcerted  at  the  omission. 
He  asked  for  pen  and  x)aper ;  wrote, 
not  his  name,  but  the  following 
couplet,  which  he  left  on  the  table 
of  the  absent  owner  of  Ghatsworth 
and  Bolton : 

*  Ut  dominus   domus   est :   non    extra 

fulta  columnis 
Harmoreis  spiendet ;  quod  tenet  intiu 
habet.' 

The  Latin  language  has  no  hap- 
pier epigram.  Inadequately  and 
literally  translated,  it  will  run 
thus: 

'Like  house,  like  owner;  not  without 

the  glow 
Of  marble  pillars'  wealth,  within  its 
show.' 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
there  probably  lives  in  the  present 
day  no  successor  of  Horace  Wal- 


pole equal  to  the  task  of  summing 
up  in  a  Latin  couplet  of  the  same 
elegance  and  terseness  the  chief 
intellectual  and  literary  character- 
istics of  the  great  writer  who  sleeps 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  contrast, 
or,  more  correctly  to  speak,  in 
union  with  the  most  striking 
aspect  of  his  favourite  home  at 
Knebworth.  For  there  are  only 
four  words  in  the  epigram  already 
quoted  in  any  degree  applicable  to 
Lord  Lytton,  and  his  Hertfordshire 
park.  '  Ut  dominus  domus  est ' — 
that  is  true  enough.  In  other  re- 
spects no  two  men  could  be  more 
unlike  than  Edward,  first  Baron 
Lytton,  and  William,  third  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  If  the  character  of 
a  man  maybe  Intimately  inferred 
from  the  manner  in  which  his  own 
private  and  particular  apartments 
are  furnished  and  kept,  a  fortiori 
does  it  follow  Ihat  the  touirefMffiMe 
of  the  entire  house  of  a  great 
writer  will  be  the  eloquent  and 
exhaustive  expression  of  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  his  genius?  Lord 
Lytton's  genius  was  what  Kneb- 
worth is.  In  that  fiftir  demesne, 
fringed  by  the  rich  woods  and  bor- 
dered by  the  spreading  fields  of 
Hertfordshire,  in  the  arrangements 
and  fittings  of  the  house,  in  the 
disposition  of  the  grounds,  may  be 
seen  at  the  present  day  the  micro- 
cosm of  Lord  Lytton's  mind  as  an 
author  of  romance,  the  full  reflec- 
tion of  the  more  pronounced  pecu- 
liarities of  his  inner  life.  The  dra- 
matic mixture  of  the  classical  and 
romantic  elements;  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  scholar  and  enthusiast, 
the  poet  and  the  historian  com- 
bined, revelling  in  the  resuscitated 
glories  of  heraldic  legend  and 
feudal  splendour ;  the  deep  appre- 
ciation of  all  that  is  best  and  most 
enduring  in  the  world's  literature ; 
the    keen   relish  for  all  that  is 
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fullest  of  fancy  and  of  grace ;  the 
admiration  of  the  noble  and  the 
loYe  of  the  beautiful,  which  were 
with  Lord  Lytton  not  so  much  a 
dogma  as  an  instinct ;  the  sBsthetio 
aspirations  of  the  writer  of  poems, 
and  plays,  and  novels — ^in  juxta* 
position  with  the  sterling  common- 
sense,  the  method,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  tastes  of  the  English 
oonntxy  gentleman ;  in  a  word,  the 
distinctive  traits  of  him  whose  pen 
gave  the  world  '  Pelham '  and  '  Za- 
noni,'  '  My  Novel '  and  '  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,'  '  The  Caxtons ' 
and  'The  Last  of  the  Barons,' 
'Kenehn  Chillingly'  and  'The 
Coming  Bace,'  are  to  be  observed, 
vduti  deacripta  tabeiUa,  in  or  about 
Lord  Lytton's  house  at  Kneh- 
worth.  On  what  point,  what  in- 
dividual feature  in  the  volumes  to 
which  the  imprimatur  of  the  illus- 
trious name  is  prefixed,  would  you 
care  to  dwell  ?  Is  it  those  qualities 
in  which  Lord  Lytton  most  resem- 
bles Sir  Walter  Scott — ^his  historic 
passion;  his  skill  in  making  the 
canvas  of  his  fictions  glow  with 
the  faces  of  the  heroes  of  our 
national  annals ;  his  consummate 
art  in  making  men  who  have  be- 
come names  live  again,  and  act  as 
their  own  interpreters ;  hii  ardent 
devotion  for  all  that  is  chivalrous, 
all  that  is  noble,  all  that  is  self- 
sacrificing — is  it  these  which  most 
delight  you  ?  You  shall  meet  with 
the  visible  and  material  record  of 
each  of  them  in  the  house  and 
grounds  at  Enebworth.  Is  it  that 
brimming  humour,  that  kindly 
satire,  that  bright  intellect,  that 
quick  perception,  that  readiness  to 
guess  the  character  and  the  mo- 
tives of  men  and  women,  that 
almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  and 
sympathy  with  every  side  of  our 
complex  English  life,  abounding  in 
every  page  of  the  series  of  match- 
less novels  which  commences  with 
'  The  Caxtons '  ?  We  reply :  these, 
too,  you  shall  witness  suggested  or 


declared,  indicated  or  expressed,  at 
Enebworth — shall  see  them  in  the 
picturesque  surroundings  of  the 
famous  historical  dwelling,  and  in 
the  atmosphere  of  businesslike  me- 
thod which  surrounds  the  place. 
Or,  lastly,  is  it  your  humour  to 
trace  the  manifestations  of  that 
spirit  of  Horatian  elegance  and 
ease,  that  air  of  classic  grace,  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  those  impe- 
rishable modelsof  style  and thought 
which  are  always  old,  and  yet  which 
are  ever  fresh,  conspicuous  in  all 
Lord  Lytton's  writings  ?  Our  an- 
swer is  still  the  same:  you  have 
bnt  further  to  explore  the  remotest 
nooks  and  angles  of  Enebworth 
Park.  Ut  domu$  est  acHptor ;  and 
Enebworth  is  at  once  the  epitome 
and  the  chart  of  the  tastes,  of  the 
literary  and  historic  affinities  of 
Lord  Lytton,  novelist,  essayist, 
poet 

The  illustration  which  Booom- 
panics  this  article  supplies  an 
obvious  instance  of  the  justice  of 
these  remarks.  Lord  Lytton  was 
a  bom  enthusiast  of  the  Yenusian, 
and  when  he  entered  upon  the 
possession  of  his  maternal  estate 
it  was  his  first  care  to  erect  for  the 
bard  an  altar  and  to  dedicate  to 
him  a  shrine.  Horace's  gardeh  at 
Enebworth  remains  a  picturesque 
monument  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
most  versatile  and  perhaps,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  the  greatest 
writer  of  our  generation,  for  the 
graceful  poet  of  wit  and  wine, 
whose  natural  elegance  has  kept 
him  a  favourite  for  twice  ten  cen- 
turies, and  whose  inexhaustible 
store  of  moral  aphorisms  has  made 
him  a  textbook  for  all  ages.  The 
popularity  of  the  son  of  the  Yenu- 
sian freedman  is  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  literature— a  popularity 
which  is  confined  to  no  one  class  of 
men,  no  single  order  of  minds.  In 
the  very  admirable  essay  which 
precedes  his  translation  of  the 
Horatian  Odes,   and  which  first 
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appeared  some  five  years  ago  in 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine/  Lord  Ly  t- 
ton  has  snccessfully  attempted  to 
analyse  the  causes  of  this  world- 
wide and  enduring  feeling  towards 
the  Boman  lyrist  of  whom  Scaliger 
said  of  more  than  one  of  his  poems 
that  it  was  merum  nectar,  '  What- 
eyer  his  faults  and  deficiencies/ 
then  wrote  Lord  Lytton, '  he '  (Ho- 
race) '  has  remained  unexcelled  in 
that  special  gift  of  genius  which 
critics  define  by  the  name  of  charm. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  an  era  in  the  life  of  the 
schoolboy  when  he  first  commences 
his  acquaintance  with  Horace.  He 
gets  favourite  passages  by  heart 
with  a  pleasure  which  (Homer 
alone  excepted)  no  other  ancient 
poet  inspires.  Throughout  life  the 
lines  so  learnt  remain  in  his  me- 
mory, rising  up  alike  in  grave  and 
gay  moments,  and  applying  them- 
selves to  varieties  of  incidents  and 
circumstances  with  the  felicitous 
suppleness  of  proverbs.  Perhaps 
in  the  interval  between  boyhood 
and  matured  knowledge  of  the 
world  the  attractive  influence  of 
Horace  is  suspended  in  favour  of 
some  bolder  poet  adventuring  far 
beyond  the  range  of  his  temperate 
though  sunny  genius,  into  the  ex- 
tremes of  heated  passion  or  frigid 
metaphysics.  But  as  men  advance 
in  years  they  again  return  to  Ho- 
race—again feel  the  young  delight 
in  his  healthful  wisdom,  his  manly 
sense,  his  exquisite  combination  of 
playful  irony  and  cordial  earnest- 
ness.' It  is  worth  while  to  follow 
Lord  Lytton  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  traits  which  have  secured 
for  the  Venusian  a  position  abso- 
lutely unique  in  literature.  Take 
the  first  peculiar  excellence :  it  is 
his  personal  character  and  tempe- 
rament rather  than  his  intellectual 
capacity— in  a  word,  his  genial 
humanity.  Next  to  the  charm 
of  his  humanity  comes  'his  in- 
clination towards  the  agreeable 
aspects  of  our  mortal  state.    He 


invests  the  virtues  of  x)atience 
amidst  the  trials  of  adversity  with 
the  dignity  of  a  serene  sweetness, 
and  exalts  ever  the  frivolities  of 
worldly  pleasure  with  associations 
of  heartfelt  friendship  and  the  re- 
finements of  music  and  song.  Gar- 
lands entwined  with  myrtle,  and 
wine-cups  perfumed  with  nard, 
seem  fit  emblems  of  the  banqueter, 
who  when  he  indulges  the  genius 
invokes  the  muse,  and  invites  **  the 
Grace."  Tet  with  all  this  there  is 
in  Horace  never  wanting  a  singular 
manliness  of  sentiment.  The  vo- 
luptuous strains  of  his  festive  lute 
are  interwoven  with  melodies  and 
words  which  stir  the  heart  as  with 
a  trumpet,  and  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  the  Boman  youth  of 
the  day  to  courage,  honour,  and 
patriotism.  In  the  third  place, 
Horace  is  essentially  the  X)oet  of* 
eclecticism :  he  is  neither  stoic  nor 
epicurean,  but  both.  He  sees  good  - 
in  every  system  and  truth  in  every 
creed.  Fer  contra,  he  sees  what  is 
bad  and  false.  He  knows  that 
frailty  accompanies  virtue,  and  that 
error  follows  knowledge  as  the  sha- 
dow does  the  body.  He  therefore 
aims  at  no  immaculate  ideal  of  ex- 
cellence, ethical  or  philosophic. 
Again,  Horace  preserves,  in  a 
degree  unknown  to  those  who, 
like  Pope  and  BoUeau,  resem- 
ble him  more  or  less  on  the  town- 
bred  side  of  his  character,  the 
simple  delight  in  rural  nature, 
which  makes  him  the  favourite 
companion  of  those  whom  cool 
woodlands  peopled  with  beings  of 
fable  "  set  apart  from  the  crowd." 
He  might  be  as  familiar  with  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  in  the  shades  of 
Penshurst,  as  with  Lord  Cheater- 
field  in  the  saloons  of  Mayfair. 
And  out  of  this  rare  combination 
of  practical  wisdom  and  poetical 
sentiment  there  grows  that  noblest 
part  of  his  moral  teaching,  which 
is  distinct  from  schools  and  sects, 
and  touches  at  times  upon  chords 
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more  spiritual  than  those  who  do 
not  look  below  the  surface  would 
readily  detect  Hence,  in  spite  of 
his  occasional  sins,  he  has  always 
found  indulgent  fayour  with  the 
clergy  of  every  church.  Among 
the  dozen  books  which  form  the 
library  of  the  village  eurS  of  France, 
Horace  is  sure  to  be  one,  and  the 
greatest  dignitaries  of  our  own 
church  are  among  his  most  sedu- 
lous critics  and  his  warmest  pane- 
gyrists. ....  Thus  we  find  his 
thoughts  interwoven  with  Milton's 
later  meditations ;  and  Condorcet, 
baffled  in  aspirations  of  human 
perfectibility  on  earth,  dies  in  his 
dungeon  with  his  Horace  at  his 
side,  open  at  the  verse  which  says 
by  what  acts  of  constancy  and  for- 
titude in  mortal  travail  Pollux  and 
Hercules  attained  to  the  Citadels 
of  Light.' 

This  is  a  masterly  piece  of 
criticism— nlispassionate,  discrimi- 
nating, just.  'If,'  said  a  great 
statesman, '  you  wish  to  study  the 
perfection  of  expression  wed  to 
thought,  appropriate  to  all  occa- 
sions of  life,  take  Horace: 

**  Nocturnft  versate  manu,  venate  di- 
urnA."' 

'  If,'  said  Mr.  Walker,  the  author 
of  the  charming  'Original,'  late 
police  magistrate  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  bon-^vant  of  no  mean 
order, '  you  are  anxious  pleasantly 
and  profitably  to  employ  the  odd 
half-hours  and  twenty  minutes  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  which  you 
would  otherwise  lose,  keep  a 
Horace  or  Montaigne  in  your 
pocket — but  for  choice  I  recom- 
mend Horace.' 

To  come  from  the  Yenusian 
himself  to  the  garden  named  after 
him  at  Enebworth.  What  it  is, 
the  reader  can  see  for  himself  or 
herself  in  the  illustration  which 
the  present  number  of  'London 
Society'  contains.  Forty  years 
ago  it  was  a  swamp.  The  illus- 
trious author  of '  The  Caxtons '  re- 


cognised, with  the  quick  eye  which 
was  so  peculiarly  his  own,  its 
picturesque  adaptability,  and  set 
to  work  to  fashion  it  after  his 
fancy.  The  task  was  not  com- 
pleted at  once;  the  business  of 
drainage  proved  slow  and  diffi- 
cult. But  at  last  the  waters  finally 
separated  themselves  from  the 
land.  Where  there  had  been 
morass,  a  bosky  pleasaunce  ap- 
peared, bordered  by  a  tiny  lake, 
whose  sloping  sides  were  lined 
with  flowers  and  shrubs.  A  gravel 
path  wound  along  the  lakelef s 
marge,  on  which  wide-stretching 
trees  flung  their  chequered  shade. 
The  entrance  to  this  classic  haunt 
is  through  an  arbour,  which  com- 
pletely isolates  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  grounds.  The  arbour  itself 
is  immediately  contiguous  to  a 
labyrinth  of  shrubs : 

*  Vt  qaondam  CretA  fert«r  L&bjriiiihas 

in  alU 
Parietibus  textam  cccis  iter  ancipU 

temque 
Mille  Tiis  habuisse  dolum,  qui  signa 

sequendi 
Falleret   indeprensua    et    irremeabilis 

error.' 

'Those  who  delight  in  per- 
plexity,' says  a  writer  who  knew 
both  Enebworth  and  Lord  Lytton 
well, '  may  enter  the  maze,  which 
in  days  gone  by  we  remember  to 
have  done,  and,  while  there  hope- 
lessly imprisoned,  the  dinner-bell 
rang,  and  we  were  at  last  forced 
to  break  through  our  prison 
walls  somewhat  to  their  damage.' 
The  path  beneath  the  sheltering 
trees,  the  water  on  one  hand,  on 
the  other  a  bank  covered  with 
rock  and  fern,  shell  and  flower, 
suddenly  gives  place  to  a  green 
oasis  of  turf —one  of  those  seques- 
tered Mltus  which  Horace  loved  so 
well  to  describe.  Here  there  are 
green  recesses ;  here  dark  grottoes ; 
here  caverns,  vivoque  sedUia  saxo. 
Irresistibly  one  is  reminded  of  the 
famous  garden  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  where  '  he  en- 
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deavoured  to  perpetuate  his  own 
recollections  of  Greece — erecting 
buildings,  to  which  he  gaye  the 
names  Poecile  and  Lyceum,  by 
whose  side  he  planted  the  groye 
of  an  academy ;  and  he  carried  the 
stream  of  an  ideal  Peneus  through 
the  pleasant  yale  of  an  imitatiye 
Tempe.'*  Yonder  is  the  central 
nook  of  all.  Tread  reyerently; 
speak  low ;  you  are  about  to  enter 
the  presence  of  the  bard  himself. 
There,  mounted  on  a  pedestal^ 
stands  the  bust  of  that  familiar 
face :  it  is  Horace's  own  self;  and 
there,  grouped  about  him,  is  the 
Pan  whose  protection  he  so  oft 
poetically  inyoked  for  his  flocks 
and  herds ;  what  time  he  exchanged 
the  smoke  and  tumult  of  Bome  for 
the  cool  silence  of  the  fruitful 
orchards  of  Tibur;  there  the 
effigies  of  the  fauns  and  satyrs 
whom  he  beheld  dancing  to  the 
strains  of  Pan's  pipe ;  there  those 
who  were  his  companions  on  that 
ever-to-be-remembered  journey  to 
Bnindisium,  Gains  Gilnius  Msace- 
nas,  and  Lucius  Yirgilius  Maro: 
nay,  there  look  down  upon  us 
the  sculptured  lineaments  of  the 
great  Augustus  himself,  the  de- 
scendant of  Bomulus,  the  ruler  of 
the  seyen-hilled  city,  the  glory 
and  the  protection  of  the  Boman 
race.  For  a  time  we  seem  to 
have  escaped  outside  the  world. 
You  might  be  in  the  grotto  of 
Egeria — all  is  so  silent,  so  cool, 
BO  classical.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  are  in  the  metropolitan  county 
of  Hertfordshire,  barely  a  score  of 
miles  from  the  roaring,  seething 
tide  of  London  life.  A  moment 
more,  and  you  enlarge  from  the  dim 
religious  light  of  these  cavernous 
aisles  into  the  gaudy  glitter  of 
day.  The  nineteenth-century  sun 
shines  down  upon  your  head,  and 
at  your  feet  stretches  an  expanse 

♦  Preface  to  'Greece,  Pictorial,  De- 
scriptive, and  Hiatorical.'  By  the  present 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 


of  flower-beds,  gaudy  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  You  find 
yourself,  on  reflection,  a  little 
startled  and  somewhat  shocked 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  en- 
lightened age  does  its  best  to  dis- 
parage the  poetry  of  Horace,  and 
the  study  of  the  language  in  which 
Horace  wrote.  May  the  day  be  far 
distant  when  the  aim  of  these 
blasphemous  educational  inno- 
vators shall  be  accomplished! 
Physical  science  is  a  good  thing, 
no  doubt.  Still,  we  would  sooner 
see  the  Odes  of  a  Horace  studied 
by  our  sons,  than  the  best  manual 
which  Professor  Huxley  ever 
wrote.  Somehow  we  fancy  that 
our  ingenuous  youth  are  more 
likely  to  acquire  that  learning 
which  will  soften  their  manners, 
and  not  suffer  them  to  become 
brutal,  from  the  perusal  of  the 
works  of  the  Yenusian  and  the 
bright  band  of  his  fellow-authors 
who  are  his  countrymen,  than 
from  the  study  of  all  the  treatises 
which  a  Darwin  has  penned. 

We  have  spoken  of  Enebworth 
and  jts  maze  and  grounds  as  the 
picturesque  counterpart  of  the 
literary  works  and  genius  of  Lord 
Lytton.  We  have  heard  Lord 
Lytton's  explanation  of  the  many- 
sided  x>opularity  which  the  writ- 
ings of  Horace  enjoy;  we  have 
seen  the  poet  visibly  enshrined  in 
the  centre  of  Lord  Lytton's  de- 
mesne :  it  will  not  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  detect  the  traces  of  the 
Horatian  influence  in  LordLytton'» 
writings.  It  is  seen,  indeed,  in  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  diction ; 
in  the  clear  crystal  of  his  spark- 
ling style.  These  are  generalities, 
and  the  matter  admits  of  a  treat- 
ment much  more  convincing  and 
precise.  If  the  author  of  'The 
Gaxtons'  displays  a  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  genius  which 
gave  us  'Tristram  Shandy'  than 
to  any  other  single  writer  of 
English  prose^  the   author  with 
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vthom  he  poesessea  the  next 
largest  numher  of  points  of  affinity 
is,  nnqnestionably,  Horace.  'I 
should  haye/  writes  Lord  Lytton, 
'  small  respect  for  the  critic  who 
ahoold  adrise  the  yonthf al  author 
to  emulate  the  style  of  Bteme; 
only  writers  the  most  practised 
could  safely  yenture  on  an  occa- 
sional restrained  imitation  of  his 
frolicsome  zonelees  graces.'  Horace, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  Addison, 
is  'a  safe  and  eternal  model  of 
what  all  imitation  pleases,  to 
which  all  approach  is  scholarship.' 
On  the  novels  of  Lord  Lytton, 
seeing  the  blast  of  criticism  of 
them  which  his  death  has  evoked, 
we  will  not  dwell  for  illustration 
of  the  position  we  have  assumed. 
We  prefer  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
those  of  his  works  which  are  less 
generally  known — the  inimitable 
series  of  Essays  published  under 
the  title  of '  Gaxtoniana.'  These 
charming  dissertations,  grave  and 
gay,  sportive  and  severe,  contain, 
as  in  miniature,  all  the  essential 
excellences  which  their  author  as 
a  novelist  has  shown.  They  are 
perfect  microcosms  of  his  manner 
— brilliantly  faithful  samples  of 
that  more  abundant  treat  with 
which  he  has  furnished  us  in  the 
pages  of  his  more  elaborate  ro- 
mances. Take  that,  of  its  kind, 
absolutely  perfect  composition, 
and  altogether  charming, '  On  the 
Differences  between  the  Urban  and 
Bural  Temperament.'  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  read  it  and  not  to  see  that 
the  mind  which  conceived  it  was 
saturated  with  the  same  passionate 
attachment  to  the  country,  which 
was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
characteristic  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Lord  Lytton's  Venu- 
sian  prototype  ?  Why,  one  is  re- 
minded at  every  turn  of  the  famous 
Fourteenth  Epistle  (Bk.  I.),  in 
which  Horace  gently  reproaches 
his  bailiff  for  his  hankering  after 
the  chimney-pots  of  the  city,  and. 


placing  his  own  aspirations  in 
juxtaposition  with  those  of  his 
servant,  gives  us  the  exquisite 
picture  of  the  two  types  of  men 
whom  Lord  Lytton  also  describes^ 
When  the  author  of'Gaxtoniana' 
was  a  boy,  he  tells  us,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  distinguished 
man  who  had  retired  from  the  din 
of  cities  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country.  'If,'  said  the  youthful 
Bulwer,  already  ambitious  and  a 
poet, '  I  ever  win  a  tenth  part  of 
your  fame,  sir,  I  don't  think  I 
shall  run  away  with  it  into  the 
country,  in  which  one  has  nothing 
to  look  at  except  ants  and  gos- 
samers.' Said  the  famous  veteran, 
after  an  interval  of  silent  medita- 
tion, very  quietly,  and  as  if  more 
to  himself  than  me, '  I  shall  soon 
leave  the  world :  men  and  women 
I  may  hope  to  see  again  elsewhere ; 
but  shall  I  see  elsewhere  corn- 
fields and  grain,  gossamer  and 
ants  ?*  Again  he  jMused  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  added :  '  As  we 
lose  hold  of  our  five  senses,  do  we 
wake  up  a  sixth  which  has  be- 
fore been  dormant — ^the  sense  of 
Kature  ? — or  have  we  certain  in- 
stincts, akin  to  Nature,  which  are 
suppressed  and  overlaid  by  our 
reason,  and  revive  only  at  the  age 
when  our  reason  begins  to  fail 
us?'  Again,  speaking  in  propria 
persona :  '  There  was  a  time  when 
I  considered  every  hour  spent  out  of 
capitals  as  time  wasted ;  when  the 
desire  to  compete  and  to  combat — 
the  thirst  for  achievements  open- 
ing one  ujwn  the  other  in  the  up- 
ward march  of  an  oppoeed  career 
.  .  .  gave  to  me — ^as  they  give  to 
most  active  men  in  the  unflagging 
energies  of  youth— a  delight  in 
the  vista  of  gas-lamps,  and  the 
hubbub  of  the  great  mart  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas.  But  now — 
I  love  the  country  as  I  did  when  a 
little  child,  before  I  had  admitted 
into  my  heart  that  ambition  which 
is  the  first  fierce  lesson  we  learn 
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at  school.  Is  it  partly  that  thedo 
trees  here  remind  us  that  we  are 
growing  old  ?-— older  than  we  are 
these  hollow  stems  all  covered 
with  rejoicing  leaves  .  •  .  Nature 
has  no  voice  that  wounds  the  self- 
love;  her  coldest  wind  nips  no 
credulous  affection.  The  friend 
with  whom  we  once  took  sweet 
counsel  we  have  left  in  the  crowd 
a  stranger — ^perhaps  a  foe!  The 
woman  in  '^ose  eyes,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  a  paradise  seemed  to 
open  in  the  midst  of  a  fallen  world, 
we  passed  the  other  day  with  a 
frigid  bow.  She  wore  rouge  and 
false  hair !  But  those  wild  flowers 
under  the  hedgerow  —  those 
sparkles  in  the  happy  waters — ^no 
friendship  has  gone  from  them! 
— their  beauty  has  no  simulated 
freshness;  their  smile  has  no 
fraudulent  deceit !'  This  musical 
and  melodious  prose — what  is  it 
but  an  enlargement  of  the  Horatian 
text,  Bufxi  senes  laudant — ^and  in 
the  true  Horatian  spirit?  The 
place  occupied  by  the  satire  in  the 
literature  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  in  that  of  Queen  Anne,  is  now 
filled  partly  by  the  novel,  partly 
by  the  essay.  It  may  be  said, 
with  perfect  truth,  that  no  epic 
writer  since  Horace's  time  has  im- 
bibed so  large  a  measure  of  the 
true  Horatian  spirit  of  satire  as 
Lord  Lytton.  Horace  selected 
hexameters  as  the  vehicles  for  com- 
municating it  to  his  fellow-men. 
Lord  Lytton  has  chosen  the  match- 
less power  of  the  Caxton  novels 
and  the  Caxton  essays :  had  Horace 
been  an  Englishman  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  it  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  he  might  have  made 
an  exactly  similar  choice.  Though 
the  rural  temperament  is  the  one 
which  pleases  most  the  essayist  of 
'  Caxtoniana,'  he  can  yet  under- 
stand those  people  '  who,  from  first 
to  last,  would  rather  look  out  on 
a  back  yard  in  St.  James's  than 
on  the  vales  of  Fiesole  in  the  hues 


of  a  Tuscan  autumn,  or  the  waters 
of  Windermere  in  the  hush  of  an 
English  June.  Moreover,  the 
town  temperament  has  this  advan- 
tage over  the  rural — a  man  may 
by  choice  fix  his  home  in  cities, 
yet  have  the  most  lively  enjoy- 
ment of  the  country  when  he 
visits  it  for  recreation ;  while  the 
man  who  by  choice  settles  habitu- 
ally in  the  country  there  deposits 
his  household  gods,  and  there 
moulds  his  habits  of  thought  to 
suit  the  life  he  has  selected,  usu- 
ally feels  an  actual  distress,  an 
embarrassment,  a  pain,  when, 
from  time  to  time,  he  drops  a 
stranger  on  the  London  pavement. 
He  cannot  readily  brace  his  mind 
to  the  quick  exertion  for  all  small 
objects  that  compose  the  activity 
of  the  Londoner.  Ho  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  gossip  about  people 
he  does  not  know ;  the  wet  weather 
does  not  affect  him  as  it  does  the 
man  who  has  no  crops  to  care  for. 
When  the  Londoner  says,  "  What 
a  fine  day!"  he  shakes  his  head 
dolefully,  and  mutters,  "  Sadly  in 
want  of  rain!"'  This  kind  of 
soliloquy — half  poetic,  half  philo- 
sophic— half  serious,  half  jesting, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  frequently  recurrent  of 
literary  notes  in  the  works  of 
Lord  Lytton — is  the  distinctive 
characteristic,  in  a  degree  scarcely 
less,  of  Horace.  Lord  Lytton  him- 
self has  spoken  of  Montaigne  as 
the  Horace  of  Essayists :  '  An  ap- 
pellation,' he  says, '  which  appears 
to  me  appropriate,  not  only  from 
its  subjective  and  personal  expres- 
sion of  his  genius,  but  from  his 
genial  amenity;  from  his  har- 
monious combination  of  sportive- 
ness  and  earnestness ;  and,  above 
all,  from  the  full  attainment  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  subjective 
order  of  intellect,  when  the  author, 
in  the  mirror  of  his  individual 
interior  life,  glasses  the  world 
around    and    without  him,  and. 
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not  losing  his  own  identity,  yet 
identifies  himself  with  infinite 
yarieties  of  mankind.'  Both  the 
title  and  the  Griticism  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  writer  who 
gave  the  one  and  possesses  the 
other. 

After  all,  '  Horace's  garden '  is 
but  one  of  many  features  in  the 
Knebworth  gronnds.  Knebworth 
is  something  more  than  a  noble 
mansion,  flanked  by  a  stately 
terrace  in  a  picturesque  park — 
a  park  whose  pride  and  beauty 
lay  in  its  long  avenues  of  SjMnish 
and  horse-chestnut  trees,  its  herds 
of  noble  deer,  and  girdled  by 
gardens,  in  which  were  flower- 
beds yaried  as  the  patterns  of  a 
Tu^ey  or  Persian  carpet,  full  of 
rare  plants,  with  classic  statues 
standing  forth  from  a  background 
of  deep  shrubbery,  famous  for  its 
roses  and  Wellingtonias,  its  tropi- 
cal flowers,  and  its  ferns.  Kneb- 
worth is  an  historical  house,  and 
had  been  from  the  time  of  Edward 
IIL  the  home  of  the  Lytton 
ancestors  of  the  great  writer  who 
has  been  taken  from  us,  renowned 
in  counsel  and  in  war.  Literally, 
Knebworth,  or  Knebba  worth,  sig- 
nifies the  state  of  Knebba,  a 
British  chieftain  in  the  old  days 
before  William  the  Norman  had 
raised  his  standard  at  Hastings. 
Under  the  very  walls  of  Kneb- 
worth there  had  been  more  than 
one  skirmish  in  the  war  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament. 
The  house  itself  has  not  been 
unyisited  by""  royalty.  In  the 
year  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  its 
proprietor  being  then  Sir  Bow- 
land  Lytton,  Commander  of  the 
forces  of  Essex  and  Herts  at  Til- 
bury Fort,  there  came  to  Kneb- 
worth, and  stayed  there  some  days. 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself.  The  bed 
in  which  Her  Gracious  Majesty 
slept  still  exists,  and  the  old 
tapestry  which  screened  the  royal 
slumberer  is  even  yet  partially 


preseryed.    The  whole  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  is  pervaded  by 
just  that    atmosphere  of   feudal 
splendour  and  pride  which  colours 
the  pages  of  '  The  Last  of  the 
Barons.'     Only  a  man  who  was 
justly  proud  of  a  lineage  stretch- 
ing far  back  into  the  mists  of 
our  national  story,  and  on  the 
long  roll-call   of    an    illustrious 
ancestry,  could,  one  felt  instino- 
tiyely,  be  the  owner  of  the  house  ; 
only  an  author  whose  imagination 
could  live  as  easily  in  the  past  as 
in    the  present,  who   recognized 
a  congenial  element  in  the  records 
of  the  national  heroes  who  have 
shed  such  a  lustre  upon  the  pages 
of  our  annals,    only  an    author 
whom  it  properly  pleased  to  think 
that  he  was  the  descendant  of 
leaders  worthy  of  their  place  and 
people,  could    have  written    the 
historical  novels  of  Lord  Lytton. 
Here,  again,  ut  dominus  domua  est ; 
here,  again,  the  character  of  the 
man  and  the  writer  is  aptly  sym- 
bolised  by  the  internal  decora- 
tions of  the  house.     Those  who 
may  wish  to  have  the  truth  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  eyes  may  be  safely 
recommended  to  pass  a  half  hour 
some    afternoon   at    the    Dudley 
Gallery.      There    they    will    see 
three  sketches  executed    by  the 
artist  who  supplies  us  with  the 
illustration    to    which    we    have 
already  called  attention,  Mr.   T. 
R  Macquoid,  of  the  interior  of 
Knebworth  —  one,    the    curtain 
which  covers  the  entrance  to  the 
grand  hall ;  another,  the  great  hall 
itself;  and,  third,  the  grand  stair- 
case.    Lord  Lytton    might,  not 
without  good  reason,  be  proud  of 
the  rare  Venetian  hangings,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old,  pen- 
dent in  the  arched  entrance  into 
the  banqueting  chamber  of  his  an- 
cestors ;  of  the  oaken  screen,  dating 
back  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  of  the  collection  of  gold  and 
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fiilyer  plate  ranged  in  the  bnffets 
that  ran  along  the  hall  on  either 
side.  The  ceiling — the  laqtteata 
tecta  of  Horace — ^was  completed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IVIL,  and 
is  emblazoned  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Sir  Eowland  Lytton. 
Inigo  Jones  designed  the  chimne^^ 
piece  and  wainscot  panelling,  which 
were  added  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I. ;  on  the  walls  are  displayed  suits 
of  armour  and  trophies  of  war, 
and  with  each  breath  of  wind 
that  enters  through  the  door- 
way and  the  windows,  there  sway 
to  and  fro  the  banners  that  are 
hung  from  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
on  which  are  depicted  the  various 
battles,  from  Hastings  to  Alma, 
that  have  witnessed  the  prowess 
and  the  courage  of  some  member 
of  the  Lytton  family.  The  mailed 
cenotaphs  of  heroes  are  ranged 
along  the  great  staircase  which 
leads  to  the  grand  drawing-room. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  house 
and  communicating  with  the  draw- 
ing-room on  the  right,  an  ante- 
chamber intervening,  was  Lord 
Lytton's  writing-room.  '  He  stays 
there,'  writes  to  us  a  correspond- 
ent who  was  staying  last  autumn 
at  Knebworth,  'perfectly  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  house.  All 
noise  was  effectually  intercepted, 
and  the  effect  which  any  noise 
whatever  had  upon  Lord  Lytton 
when  he  was  at  work  was  irritat- 
ing in  the  extreme.  The  writing- 
room  was  richly  famished,  and  in 
the  same  style  as  the  roof  of  the 
house — ^Elizabethan — ^with  a  few 
choice  pictures  on  the  wall.  While 
he  was  occupied  with  compo- 
sition the  floor  was  strewed  with 
books  and  papers.  Lord  Lytton 
was  singularly  jealous  as  to  the 
admission  of  strangers  into  this, 
his  sanctum.  Perhaps  the  only 
friend  of  his  lordship's  who  had 
ever  seen  the  interior  of  it  more 
than  a  very  few  times  was  his 
fidus  Achates,  Mr.   Aston  Baylis, 
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his  companion  in  the  Continental 
travels  of  his  earlier  days,  and 
with  whom  he  had  formed  the 
entire  collection  of  art  treasures 
to  be  found  at  Knebworth.  Not 
even  Mr.  Baylis,  nor  any  other 
intimate  of  the  house,  was  per- 
mitted to  disturb  Lord  Lytton, 
when  in  his  study,  before  the  hour 
of  one  had  sounded.  His  lord- 
ship never  made  his  appearance 
earlier  in  the  morning  than  ten 
o*clock;  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
from  his  manner  whether  or  not 
he  was  about  to  devote  the  fore- 
noon and  first  hour  of  the  noon 
to  cotnposition.  In  that  case  he 
would  be  distrait  and  miraculously 
silent,  and  after  he  had  gone 
through  the  empty  ceremony  of 
a  very  unsubstantial  meal  in  the 
great  hall,  would  stalk  off  to  the 
private  chamber  that  he  loved  so 
much.  So  soon  as  one  o'clock 
came.  Lord  Lytton  would  emerge 
from  his  studious  seclusion.  At 
that  hour  he  seemed  to  strike 
work  for  the  day.  The  afternoon 
he  would  pass  sometimes  in  saun- 
tering about  the  grounds,  some- 
times in  driving,  sometimes  in 
fishing,  the  only  kind  of  sport 
about  which  he  seemed  to  care. 
After  dinner,  in  the  evening,  he 
used  to  sit  in  the  great  drawing- 
room,  and  there  he  would  take  up 
such  a  book  as  Nash's  '  Mansions,' 
and  talk  for  an  hour  together  on 
such  points  of  architectural  art  as 
happened  to  suggest  themselves. 
Here,  too,  he  would,  when  the 
only  visitors  at  Knebworth  were 
his  intimate  friends,  kindle  his 
Turkish  hookah,  and  drop  his 
jewels  of  speech,  enveloped  by  the 
blue  wreaths  of  the  smoke.  Lord 
Lytton  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
his  later  days,  dedicated  more  than 
those  three  morning  hours  to  his 
literary  labours.  Yet,  in  addition 
to  all  these,  he  was,  as  a  corre- 
spondent, scrupulously  punctual 
and  prolific.    It  was  nothing  less 
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than  a  mystery  how  he  oontriyed 
to  find  the  time  for  all  this.' 

The  mystery  of  onr  correspond* 
ent  is  in  great  measnre  explained 
by  the  religiously  methodical 
habits  of  Lord  Lytton  himself. 
'A  brain/  he  writes  in  'Caxto- 
niana,'  '  habitually  active  will  not 
be  ordered  to  rest.  It  is  not  like 
the  inanimate  glebe  of  a  farm, 
whichy  when  exhausted,  you  re- 
store by  the  simple  precept,  "  Lie 
fallow."  A  mind,  once  cultivated, 
will  not  lie  fallow  for  half-an- 
hour.'  The  secret  which  enabled 
Lord  Lytton  to  do  so  much  in  a 
Tery  little  while,  was  the  same  as 
that  which  gave  him  the  command 
oyer  so  many  different  topics,  and 
which  stamps  his  genius  with  a 
freshness  that  is  all  his  own.  '  A 
man  of  genius,'  he  himself  tells  us, 
'  is  inexhaustible  only  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  always  nourishing  his 
genius,  both  in  mind  and  body. 
Where  nourishment  ceases,  vitality 
fails.  To  sail  round  tbe  world,  you 
must  put  in  at  many  harbours, 
if  not  for  rest,  at  least  for  sup- 
plies. . . .  The  wider  your  range  of 
thought,  the  greater  your  chance 
and  choice  of  original  combina- 
tions. He  who  is  always  obser- 
vant vnll  be  always  various.'  Li 
these  words  we  have  the '  mystery ' 
of  Lord  Lytton's  fertility  and 
freshness,  his  originality  and  his 
unique  power  of  work,  explained. 

There  is  yet  another  essentially 
characteristic  feature  in  the  Eneb- 
worth  grounds.  Passing  through 
one  of  the  noble  avenues  of  the 
park  to  the  lake,  there  is  visible 
on  the  other  side  a  picturesque 
fishing-cottage,  built  in  the  old 
English  sty  le^panels  of  dark  wood, 
framing  plaster  work.  The  struc-  * 
ture  itself  is  girt  with  groups  of 
Scotch  firs,  planted  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  U.,  and  in  the 
background  stands  a  dense  wood. 
Inside  are  three  rooms,  and  the 
chief  of  these  was  the  favourite 


summer  study  of  Lord  Lytton, 
where  he  wrote  not  a  few  of  his 
most  famous  books.  This  lake  it 
was  in  which  Lord  Lytton  never 
wearied  of  his  favourite  pastime 
of  angling.  What  reader  of  '  My 
Novel,'  who  remembers  John 
Burley,  does  not  remember  also 
'  the  one-eyed  perch  for  which  he 
came  to  fish,  and  which  he  never 
caught '?  or  how,  when  he  gave  it 
up  at  last,  his  baits  all  gone,  and 
the  line  broken  among  the  weeds, 
the  baffled  man  found  comfort? 
And  are  not  some  of  the  scenes 
which  have  delighted  us  most  in 
'  Eenelm  Chillingly '  those  of  which 
the  centre  is  the  fishing-cottage 
on  the  Thames?  But  hear  how, 
in  '  Caxtoniana,'  Lord  Lytton 
himself  speaks  of  angling:  'For 
my^lf,  though  no  participator  in 
the  joys  of  more  violent  sport,  I 
have  a  pleasure  that  I  cannot 
reconcile  to  my  notions  of  the 
tenderness  due  to  dumb  creatures 
in  the  tranquil  cruelty  of  angling. 
I  can  only  palliate  the  wanton 
destructiveness  of  my  amusement 
by  trying  to  assure  myself  that  my 
pleasure  does  not  spring  from  the 
success  of  the  treachery  I  practise 
towards  a  poor  little  fish,  but  rather 
from  that  innocent  revelry  in  the 
luxuriance  of  summer  life  which 
only  anglers  eiyoy  to  the  utmost. 
When  I  have  cast  my  perfidious 
line  over  the  waves  of  the  lake, 
or  into  the  dips  and  hollows  of  a 
babbling  trout  stream,  with  all  its 
romantic  curvatures  into  creek 
and  cove,  a  thousand  images  bom 
from  i)oetio  sentiment,  and  giving 
birth  in  turn  to  moralising 
thought,  present  themselves  to 
my  noonday  reverie;  images  which 
would  never  have  taken  phice  had  I 
been  pacing  to  and  fro  the  gravel- 
walks  of  my  garden.  Above  all. 
Nature  herself,  in  that  spiritual 
beauty  which  keeps  opening  out 
from  the  green  deeps  as  our  eye 
rests  on  the  surface,  just  as  out 
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from  some  grand  author,  meaning 
on  meaning,  secret  on  secret,  will 
open  as  we  continue  to  read  and 
reread  the  page.  Nature  herself 
fascinates  and  appeals  to  me 
when  I  stand  on  the  grassy  banks, 
and  see  earth  and  sky  blending 
light  and  shadow  on  the  glass  of 
mysterious  waters.  This  miser- 
able pastime  of  angling  —  the 
base  seduction  of  a  credulous 
fellow-creature  with  a  fraudulent 
bait— certainly  it  is  not  this  which 
charms  me,  hour  after  hour,  to 
solitary  moss-grown  banks.  The 
pastime  is  but  an  excuse  for  list- 
ening so  patiently  to  the  vague 
whispering  of  the  universal  mother. 
Why  do  I  need  that  idle  rod  to 
draw  me  forth  to  the  waterside  ? 
Why,  if  no  snare  of  mine  near 
yon  water-lily  menaces  the  scaly 
flocks  of  Proteus — why  could  I 
not  recline  or  lie  as  contentedly 


under  the  bowing  elm-tree,  watch- 
ing the  reeds  quiver  where  the 
pike  stirs,  or  noting  the  wistful 
eyes  of  the  grasshopper,  as  he 
halts  on  the  grass,  wondering 
whether  I  be  friend  or  foe?  I 
know  not  why.  Ask  the  gunner 
whether  he  would  walk  thirty  miles 
a  day  over  stubble  and  turnips 
if  he  had  a  staff  in  his  hand  in- 
stead of  a  Manton.'  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  more  graoefol 
apologia  pUcationis  f  It  is  no  part 
of  our  purpose  to  tell  our  readers 
the  tale  of  Eenelm  Chillingly, 
with  which  they  are  probably  al- 
ready familiar.  We  have  merely  / 
desired  here  to  touch  on  certain 
aspects  of  Lord  Lytton's  genius, 
equally  discernible,  though  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  in  his  works  and  in 
his  Hertfordshire  home;  and  we 
have  done  our  work. 

T.  H.  S.  EsooTT. 


MY  MURIEL. 

THE  gloaming's  reddening  light  lies  low 
Upon  the  woodland  ways  and  seas, 
And  cool  winds  from  the  hill-side  blow, 

And,  passing,  whisper  to  the  trees. 
Yet  is  not  this  as  other  days — 

My  love,  I  will  the  meaning  tell ; 
What  say  the  seas  and  woodland  ways, 

To  thee,  my  Muriel  ? 

Love's  day  is  o'er,  love's  sun  is  set, 

But  us  the  sunset  gleams  enfold. 
For  sweet  love  lingers  with  us  yet, 

Love's  sunset  changing  all  to  gold  ; 
For  suns  must  set,  and  love  must  die, 

And  lips,  not  hearts,  must  say,  "  Tis  well," 
And  hearts  must  bid  a  long  good-bye, 

My  sweet,  sweet  Muriel. 

In  golden  aftertime  forget 

The  one  who  lovely  staked  all,  and  lost; 
Forget  me,  love,  sweet  love,  and  yet 

Canst  thou  forget  how  dear  thou  wast? 
Farewell !  farewell !  it  must  be  said, 

Though  my  fond  heart  should  break — farewell ! 
Forget  me,  think  my  love  is  dead, 

As  thine  is,  Muriel.  • 

Gordon  Campbell. 
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LET  me  begin  like  an  'acting 
edition/ 

Scene:  Miss  Alice  Bawnsley's 
drawing-room,  15,  Burleigh  Place, 
Bayswater.  A  quantity  of  musical 
publications,  songs,  programmes 
of  concerts,  &c.,  strewn  about,  be- 
token her  profession.  She  is 
seated  at  the  table  talking  to 
Bertie  Heytcsmere,  moi  qui  vous 
parle, 

'  That  is  the  exact  state  of  the 
case,'  I  say,  replacing  a  letter  in 
its  envelope.  '  It  is  written  with 
decision,  very  black  ink,  and  an 
entire  absence  of  beating  about 
the  bush.  If  I  do  not  forthwith 
set  about  making  a  very  serious 
proposition  to  a  girl  whom  I  par- 
ticularly dislike — ^which  unfortu- 
nately precludes  the  possibility  of 
my  making  a  similar  proposition 
to  a  girl  of  whom  I  am  particularly 
fond — Mr.  Luttrell  will  "  cease  to 
be  enabled  to  subscribe  himself, 
my  affectionate  uncle,  Oeorge." 
Genial  person.  Uncle  George,  but 
decided  T 

There  was,  I  may  admit  to  you, 
more  than  a  leayen  of  deceit  in 
my  speech.  My  relatiye  was  not 
behaying  like  the  traditional 
uncle  in  a  comedy  (who  probably 
derives  some  of  his  characteristics 
from  Sir  Anthony  Absolute),  and 
insisting  on  my  sunmiarily  uniting 
myself  to  a  lady  of  lus  choice  for 
the  gratification  of  his  whim. 
The  fact  was  that  I  had  at  last 
screwed  up  my  courage,  and  ven- 
tured to  tell  him  of  my  attach- 
ment to  Alice,  of  which  he  strongly 
disapproved;  but  as  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  certain  young 
woman  of  large  wealth  and  con- 
siderable unattractiveness,  about 
whom  Alice  did  me  the  honour  of 


exhibiting  much  jealousy,  and  as 
such  portions  of  the  letter  as  I 
had  read  to  her  admitted  of  arbi- 
trary interpretation,  I  made  up 
my  own  story — for,  of  course,  I 
was  anxious  to  avoid  hurting  poor 
little  Alice's  feelings  by  confessing 
that  my  uncle  objected  to  her. 
It  was  very  hard  to  take  it  all 
coolly,  for  his  displeasure  meant 
the  withdrawal  of  the  liberal  in- 
come he  had  hitherto  allowed  me ; 
but  I  could  not  show  that  before 
Alice. 

'  As  for  me,  I  can't  change,  you 
know,' she  said;  ' but  I  will  never 
consent  to  be  a  cause  of  quarrel 
between  you  and  the  uncle  who 
has  been  so  kind  to  you.  It  shall 
not  be  through  me  that  you — 
now,  don't,  Bertie!  I  want — 
don't !  I  want  to  talk  sense.' 

'  You  shouldn't  attempt  impos- 
sibilities, little  girl ;  and  listen  to 
me.  I  read  you  extracts  from  the 
letters  partly  because  you  made 
me  do  so,  and  partly  because  I 
wanted  you  to  know  how  matters 
stand.  You  see  that  you  are  not  the 
bone  of  contention  between  my 
tmcle  and  myself — ^it's  a  much 
more  osseous  subject  than  you^ 
dear.  Of  course  it  is  a  nuisance, 
a  great  nuisance;  but  not  great 
enough  to  make  us  despond ;  and 
though  I  have  no  definite  plans  at 
present,  I  shall  soon  see  my  way.' 

'And  don't  you  think,  Bertie, 
that  I  ought  to  accept  Betterton's 
engagement  ?'  she  asked. 

'I  hoped  that  you  had  done 
with  singing  for  ever,  and  hate 
the  idea  of  your  resuming  the 
profession—especially  on  the  stage. 
You'll  travel  about  I  don't  know 
where,  and  I  shall  never  see  you,' 
I  selfishly  added. 
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'  I  think  I  had  better  take  the 
offer,  dear,  for  if  Tm  not  busy  I 
shall  mope;  and  there's  nothing 
doing  in  the  way  of  concerts — 
nothing  at  all.  Besides  it's  worth 
haying,  you  know,  twelve  guineas  a 
week  and  trayelling  expenses.' 

'  I  don't  like  consenting — how- 
ever, do  as  you  think  best.  It 
won't  be  for  long,  I  hope.  Better- 
ton  doesn't  want  an  active  and 
intelligent  young  man  in  the  scene- 
shiffcing  line,  I  suppose  ?'  said  I, 
trying  to  raise  the  feeblest  of 
jokes.  '  Don't  you  think  I  should 
look  well  in  a  paper  cap  ?' 

'  Would  you  sing,  Bertie  ?'  she 
said,  eagerly.  'But  no,  that 
wouldn't  do.' 

*  I  don't  expect  it  would,  little 
girl.  Betterton  seems  a  very  good 
sort  of  fellow,  and  I  should  be 
happy  to  afford  him  any  gratifica- 
tion; but  I  don't  think  my  ren- 
dering of  "In  cielo  benedetto," 
from  the  "Lombardi,"  for  instance, 
would  have  the  effect  of  trans- 
porting him  to  the  place  in  ques- 
tion.' 

'Be  serious,  Bertie,'  she  said, 
with  a  flutter  of  excitement  in  her 
voice  and  fingers  as  she  searched 
through  a  little  pile  of  letters  on 
the  table.  '  Who  does  sing  "  In 
cielo"  in  tune?  See  what  Better- 
ton  writes,'  and  she  handed  me 
his  letter,  and  pointed  to  a  passage 
which  I  read : 

'I  shall  be  in  town  on  Tues- 
day, and  will  call  about  three  to 
give  you  any  information  you  may 
requixe  in  the  event  of  your  ac- 
cepting; and  to  try  and  find  a 
tenor.  Northblossom  asks  (and 
deserves)  more  than  I  can  give. 
Do  you  know  one  whose  terms  are 
not  very  high  ?' 

'You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  think  he  would  have  me?'  I 
asked. 

'  I  do  indeed,  Bertie  dear — ^I'm 
nearly  sure  that  you  would  suit 
him,  and  you  know  a  great  deal 


of  the  tenor  parts — but  of  course 
you  wouldn't  accept  ?' 

'I  wouldn't  what?'  I  cried, 
frightened  out  of  propriety  of 
language  at  the  idea.  '  Why  it  is 
the  very  thing  in  the  world  that  I 
should  like  best.' 

Throughout  a  life  idle  in  every 
other  particular,  I  had  enthusi- 
astically indulged  my  love  of 
music,  and  studied  diligently, 
little  dreaming  that  one  day  my 
industry  would  be  turned  to 
account;  so  I  seized  the  notion 
with  delight,  and  we  filled  up  the 
time  till  Betterton  arrived  by 
building  castles  in  the  air  of  the 
most  magnificent  proportions  and 
superb  architectural  detail. 

My  heart  echoed  his  knock  at 
the  door,  as  he  arrived  at  the 
appointed  hour.  He  seemed 
pleased  with  Alice's  acceptance; 
receiving  the  announcement  of  my 
candidature  with  equanimity. 

'Sung  a  good  deal  as  an 
amateur?  No,  thanks;  I  don't 
care  much  for  newspaper  criti- 
cisms,' he  said,  in  answer  to  an 
offer  which  I  made  of  showing 
him  some.  '  I'd  rather  hear  you, 
if  you  wiU  kindly  sing  something 
for  me.  May  I  look  through  your 
music.  Miss  Bawnsley  ?' 

He  selected  'Agnes,  ma  jouven- 
celle,*  from  '  Fra  Diavolo,'  which  I 
said  I  knew ;  and  seating  himself 
at  the  piano,  commenced,  with  per- 
fection of  touch,  to  play  the  sym- 
phony; and  then  for  the  first  time 
I  realised  the  position,  and,  try- 
ing to  draw  a  deep  breath,  found 
that  there  was  none  to  draw. 
His  deft  fingers  pressed  the  keys, 
and  I  saw  that  in  two  bars — ^in 
a  bar  and  a  half — in  one  bar,  I 
must  commence.  I  have  no  idea 
how  I  did  so,  but  suddenly  I 
heard  the  sound  of  my  own  voice; 
and,  hearing  it,  a  little  confi* 
dence  came  to  my  aid.  It  was 
not  a  very  difficult  song.  I  feared 
only  one  passage;  and  as  Better- 
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ton  tamed  the  page  I  saw  the 
little  ambush  of  black  notes 
thickly  clustering  together,  with 
a  big  white  open  one  at  the  top 
of  all,  which  seemed  to  be  lying 
in  wait  to  entrap  me.  As  I  came 
to  them  Alice  laid  her  hand  on 
my  arm,  and,  summoning  up  all 
my  strength,  I  attacked  my  ene- 
mies. The  little  ones  fell  easily 
before  me,  and  then  with  a  fresh 
'  breath  I  engaged  the  big  one,  and 
Yictoriously  overcame  him,  he 
offering  no  resistance,  for  I  held 
him  aloft,  and  he  was  quite  steady, 
and  easy  to  manage ;  though  a  full, 
strong,  able-bodied  note  for  all  that. 

I  don't  think  any  grunt  was 
oyer  so  difficult  of  interpretation 
as  Betterton's  when  he  struck 
the  last  chord.  Whether  it  meant 
utter  contempt  or  lively  apprecia- 
tion I  could  form  no  idea;  but 
there  was  a  smile  on  Alice's  face 
which  led  me  to  hope  that  I  had 
not  failed ;  and  I  was  comforted, 

'  Faust '  was  open  on  the  piano, 
and  the  manager  carelessly  turned 
the  leaves. 

'You  know  this,  I  suppose?' 
he. said,  as  he  came  to  the  duet 
in  the  garden  scene.  'Do  you 
mind  trying  it  with  Mr.  Heytes- 
mere,  Miss  Bawnsley  ?' 

We  sang  the  recitative;  and  I 
commenced 

*  Dammt  ancori  dammi  ancor 
Contemplar  il  tuo  viso,' 

the  i>erfectly  beautiful  air  which 
follows.  Then  Alice's  voice  rang 
out  sweet  and  clear : 

'  O  silenzio,  0  mister, 
Ineffabil  mistero ;' 

and  then  we  joined,  both  of  us, 
loving  the  music,  singing  with 
heart  and  soul. 

Betterton  ran  his  fingers  up  the 
key-board  when  we  had  finished, 
and  for  a  moment  I  feared  that  he 
was  dissatisfied ;  but  it  was  not  so. 

'Thank  you,  Mr.  Heytesmere. 
Yes,  I  am  happy  to  offer  you  the 


engagement,'  he  said;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  terms,  &c.  We 
were  to  join  him  at  Maverford  in 
three  weeks'  time;  leaving  us  a 
week  in  which  to  settle  the  wed- 
ding, and  a  sufficient  balance  to 
admit  of  our  spending  two  quar- 
ters of  the  honeymoon.  I  in- 
wardly blessed  him  as  he  made 
his  adieux,  and  soon  retired  my- 
self ;  for,  under  the  circumstanoes, 
I  thought  it  probable  that  Alice 
would  like  to  go  upstairs  and  cry ; 
and  I  wished  to  be  alone  also,  and 
realise  the  rapid  changes  which 
the  last  few  hours  had  brought 
about. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  con- 
venience to  me  if  my  uncle  had 
seen  fit  to  postpone  his  indignation 
until  after  quarter-day.  Perhaps 
it  did  not  occur  to  him ;  or  per- 
haps he  thought  that  I  should 
prove  exceptionally  amenable  to 
reason  about  the  20th  of  March : 
for  though  a  ten-pound  note  and 
change  for  a  sovereign  are  very 
good  things  in  their  way,  they 
hardly  constitute  sufficient  ballast 
wherewith  to  embark  on  the 
voyage  of  matrimony.  I  was 
turning  this  over  in  my  mind 
when  I  reached  my  rooms,  and 
found  Charlie  Mather  reclining  in 
an  easy-chair,  studying  the  sport- 
ing intelligence  in  a  morning 
paper. 

If  Charlie's  intellect  had  been 
in  proportion  to  his  goodness  of 
heart,  Shakespeare  and  he  might 
have  tossed  up  for  'first  place :  if 
his  goodness  of  heart  had*  been 
in  proportion  to  his  intellect — 
but  it  is  needless  to  pursue  this 
consideration,  for  there  would 
have  been  hardly  enough  good- 
ness to  mention. 

'  Beadin'  the  paper,  old  fellow,' 
he  tfiud,  after  the  usual  greet- 
ings. '  "  Top-knot  cantered  in  an 
easy  winner  by  five  lengths.  The 
others  close  up,  except  Amaryllis, 
who  trotted  in  with  the  crowd," 
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That's  my  mare — ran  at  Epsom 
yesterday.' 

'Very  sociable  animal/  I  sug- 
gested ;  *  fond  of  society.' 

'  P'raps  that's  it,'  he  answered. 
'  It's  bad  weather  for  horses.  Day- 
cott  says — and  for  men,  too,  I 
think,  when  they  have  to  pay 
ench  trainin'  bills  for  nothin'. 
Corydon's  runnin'  to-morrow  at 
Windsor.    Will  yon  come  down  ?' 

'  I'm  afraid  I  can't,  thank  you, 
Charlie.  The  fiEU^  is,  I  am  going 
to  be  married  on  Tuesday,  and 
my  wife  and  I  play  in  the  opera 
of  "  Maritana  "  at  Maverford  on  the 
17th  of  next  month,'  I  replied. 

His  astonishment  was  of  the  very 
blankest  description  when  I  had 
conyinced  him  of  my  serious- 
ness;^ and  he  sank  farther  and 
farther  back  in  his  seat  as  I  told 
him  of  the  change  in  my  fortune. 

'  Beastly  fellow,  that  uncle — 
ftt  least,  I  b^  your  pardon — but ' 
— I  prayed  him  not  to  apolo- 
gise. 'Isn't  there  any  chance  of 
his  oomin'  round  ?' 

'  Not  round  to  my  view  of  the 
subject;  atlea8t,whenhedoescome 
to  it  he  doesn't  like  it.  He's  very 
determined,  and  won't  change,' 
I  answered. 

'  Ooin'  to  be  married,  and  goin' 
to  sing  at  the  opera!'  Charlie 
exclaimed,  slowly.  '  By  Jove ! 
you'll  have  to  know  an  awful  lot 
of  tunes;  shan't  you?  It's  rather 
quick  work,  though,  isn't  it?  I 
thought  it  took  a  long  time  to 
pull  these  things  off.' 

'  In  an  ordinary  way,  the 
slaughter  and  preparation  of  the 
oxen  and  fatlings  are  rather  pro- 
tracted ceremonies,  I  believe ;  but 
we  shall  do  without  much  beef 
and  real.  Imprudent  pair  of 
song-birds,  you  think,  setting  up 
wi^out  a  nest  to  go  to^  The 
material  to  help  and  line  one 
would  have  come  on  quarter-day, 
imder  ordinary  circumstances.' 

'  But  you  must  have  a  nest,' 


and,'  he  continued,  plunging  into 
metaphor  for  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  his  life, '  furniture  in  it, 
too,  like  other  birds  I' 

'  More  than  most  birds,  my  good 
Charlie.  We  must  have  a  piano ; 
and  they  sing  without  accomx)a- 
niment,'  I  answered. 

'Thafs  chaff;  but,  seriously, 
you'll  want  money.  You'll  have 
to  buy  spangles  and  things,  shan't 
you?  And  you  know,  Heytes- 
mere,  how  very  glad  I  shall  be 
if  I  can  do  anything  to  help  you 
and  the  girl;  and  you  can  pay 
me  when  you  are  prima  tenore-^ 
don't  they  call  it?  —  at  Covent 
Garden;  or  when  you've  foxmd 
out  about  Peter's  grandfather,  and 
come  into  all  that  money.' 

I  must  interpret  Charlie's  allu- 
sion. My  grand-uncle,  Clement 
Heytesmere,  was  a  lawyer,  and 
had  made  the  discovery  that 
when  society  reached  that  inter- 
esting stage  at  which  every  one 
had  his  rights,  we  should  have 
the  Heytesmere  property.  We 
had  not  got  it,  nor  had  it  been 
ours  for  generations ;  and  though 
I  do  not  know  how  many  points 
the  law  has,  possession  is  nine  of 
them;  and  the  law  must  be  a 
regular  porcupine  if  it  leaves  the 
unfortunate  non-possessor  enough 
to  do  him  much  good.  My  grand- 
father. Colonel  Heytesmere,  was 
the  eldest  brother,  and  took  the 
matter  up  at  first ;  but  he  could 
not  prove  where  Peter  was  bom, 
nor  where  Michael  was  buried; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  where 
Percy  and  Anne  were  married ;  in- 
deed, he  was  forced  to  conclude 
that  if  they  had  been  through  the 
ceremony  at  all,  it  must  have 
taken  place  in  some  inaccessible 
backwood  of  America — they  were 
traced  to  the  other  hemisphere. 
Clement  would  not  give  up: 
wanted  to  quarrel  with  his  bro- 
ther for  his  lack  of  enthusiasm, 
and  continued  the  quest  alone; 
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except  inasmuch  as  my  grand- 
father supplied  him  with  money 
when  Clement  said  it  was  neces- 
sary to  success.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  had  found  the  chief  links; 
and^  casually,  my  grandfather 
came  across  a  few  important  facts; 
but,  when  Clement  died,  as  he 
did  Tery  suddenly  at  Southamp- 
ton, the  old  villain  left  no  papers 
but  an  unpaid  bill  for  wines  and 
spirits  and  one  useless  certificate. 
Since  then  the  search  had  been 
abandoned. 

I  was  rather  too  doubtful  as  to 
^e  arriyal  of  either  period  of 
repayment  which  Mather  sug- 
gested to  accept  the  cheque  he 
tried  to  force  upon  me;  but 
I  took  one  for  a  smaller  amount, 
and  extracted  from  him  his  con- 
sent to  giye  Alice  away,  if  by  a 
legal  fiction  she  might  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  him  tempo- 
rarily. 

She  and  I  appeared  at  the 
church  on  Tuesday  morning,  and 
were  met  by  a  Tery  mild  young 
ourate,  a  very  snuffy  old  pew- 
opener,  and  Mather,  nervous  and 
confosed  in  the  highest  degree; 
but  by  their  joint  aid  we  were 
united  with  a  security  to  which 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops  could 
have  added  nothing ;  and  then  we 
started  for  our  short  tour. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  a  holi- 
day, for  I  was  obliged  to  perfect  my 
knowledge  asmuch  as  possible  of  the 
lyrical  and  dramatic  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  Don  CSsar  de  Bazan,  Manrico, 
Mvino,  Edgardo,  and  various  other 
persons  who  sometimes  resorted 
to  extremely  complicated  methods 
of  expressing  their  feelings.  The 
two  weeks  passed  like  two  days ; 
and  then  we  ruefully  said  '  Good- 
bye' to  pleasant  little  Beachley, 
and  journeyed  on  to  Maverford. 
Bertie  Heytesmere  was  no  more ; 
Alice  Bawnsley  had  ceased  to 
exist;  but  a  Miss  Alison  and  a 
Mr.  Heywood,  who   alighted    at 


the  Maverford  Station,  and  wero 
there  received  by  Mr.  Betterton, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  '  young  couple '  who  had  been 
staying  at  Beachley. 

I  must  not  plunge  into  anec- 
dotes of  my  stage  life,  with  all  its 
novelty  and  excitement;  for  if  I 
once  begin,  there  will  be  no  stop- 
ping. It  was  very  strange,  at 
first,  to  retire  into  a  little  room  at 
the  back  of  the  stage  each  evening, 
dressed  in  a  shooting  jacket,  and 
to  emerge  anon  in  unaccustomed 
trunks  and  tights,  face  'made 
up'  with  red  and  white,  and 
mysterious  hair  crSpS,  or  'crape 
hair '  as  it  is  generally  called  in 
the  profession.  Wigs  were  puz- 
zling, too,  at  first;  and  having 
carefully  tucked  up  the  betraying 
natural  crop,  a  terrible  feeling 
would  steal  over  me  towards  the 
middle  of  the  first  act  that  some 
slight  exertion  on  the  stage  had 
disarranged  the  whole  affair,  and 
that  from  beneath  the  meretricious 
adornment  of  light  hair,  the 
natural  dark  was  becoming  more 
and  more  visible,  and  forming  an 
absurd  contrast  to  the  lightened 
eyebrows.  But  all  this  soon 
passed  away. 

We  played  '  Maritana,'  •Faust,' 
'  Trovatore,'  '  Lucia,'  '  Lurline/ 
'  Sonnambula/  and  tt^  perennial 
'Bohemian  Girl':  the  fact  that 
my  wife  had  been  a  singer  in 
some  measure  removing  the  brand 
of  the  amateur  beast — so  hate- 
ful 1  to  the  profession — firom  my 
forehead.  It  was  hard  work^ 
very  hard ;  for  there  is  a  mighty 
difference  between  learning  to 
sing  a  ballad  with  what  you 
imagine  to  be  taste  and  feeling, 
and  joining  in  tune  and  time  in 
the  recitatives  and  concerted  music 
throughout  a  long  opera.  A 
notion  obtains  amongst  amateurs 
— you  see,  I  speak  from  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  now — ^that  if 
one  can  sing  a  ballad  'properly/ 
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the  said  one  can  sing  anything. 
There  is  a  similar  idea  with  re- 
gard to  cooks ;  that  if  a  man  can 
cook  a  chop  satisfactorily,  he  is 
capable  of  any  culinary  effort. 
Distrust  each  axiom.  Ask  the 
accomplished  Tocalist  to  sing 
'Salye,  dimora/  and  the  finished 
cJief  to  dress  you  something  special 
in    the  way  of   a  aalmi.      Vous 

V€TT€Z, 

To  return  to  the  opera,  how- 
eyer.  Though  it  was,  as  I  have 
said,  hard  work,  it  was  a  very 
happy  life.  An  old  motherly  con- 
tralto took  a  great  fancy  to  little 
Alice,  and  was  Tery  kind  to  her 
(poor  Martal  gone  now  for  ever 
beyond  the  reach  of  Mephisto- 
phelian  temptation,  did  any  one, 
in  any  nation  or  language,  ever 
play  the  part  of  Margherita's  un- 
wary guardian  as  perfectly  as 
youl).  I  got  on  admirably  with 
Betterton,  who  was  a  most 
amusing  companion  when  duty 
was  over,  and  had  seen  musical 
service  in  every  part  of  the  world ; 
from  improvised  concerts  amongst 
the  huts  of  Australian  gold-diggers 
to  performances  of  music  from  a 
royal  pen  at  a  royal  castle.  With 
the  company  I  may  Tenture  to  say 
that  I  was  not  unpopular,  when 
the  first  flush  of  rawness  had 
worn  away ;  and  the  local  papers 
were  kind  enough  to  say  civil 
things.  Those  country  papers! 
How  contemptuous  we  are  of  their 
opinions  when  they  don't  nearly 
interest  us.  How  utterly  we  de- 
spise their  ignorance  when  they 
cut  us  up.  But  if  it  so  be  that 
on  looking  down  their  columns  we 
find  a  favourable  criticism  on 
something  we  have  done,  how 
rapidly  we  correct  our  notions  as 
to  their  merits,  and  value  the  far- 
seeing  wisdom  of  their  remarks ! 

My  wife's  success  was  great, 
for  she  sang  very  charmingly,  and 
acted  with  a  natural  talent  and 
intelligence    which    to    a   great 


extent  compensated  for  her  lack 
of  stage  experience.  But  away 
from  the  theatre  she  was  the 
veriest  child — more  fit  to  trundle 
a  hoop  round  the  town  than  to 
wear  a  symbolical  golden  one  on 
her  finger.  Fate  was  propitious, 
or  I  don't  know  where  we  should 
have  landed ;  for  if  the  two  ends 
had  shown  any  disinclination  to 
meeting,  we  were  utterly  incapable 
of  inducing  them  to  do  so. 

Our  choice  of  residence  at  15, 
Cliffe  Boad  was  not  fortunate. 
Mrs.  Bipps,  the  landlady,  kept 
a  stationer's  shop  in  the  High 
Street,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the 
'  Times '  and  most  of  the  leading 
publishers  had  conspired  together 
to  effect  her  ruin,  by  deliberately 
refusing  to  supply  her  with  the 
various  papers  and  magazines 
which  she  punctually  ordered; 
for  what  reason  she  was  quite 
unable  to  say,  as  she  was  not 
conscious  of  ever  having  done  any 
of  them  an  injury.  Mrs.  Bipps 
did  not  show  the  light  of  her 
countenance  much  at  Cliffe  Street, 
leaving  us  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Lizer,  a  young  person  who,  if 
wanting  as  an  attendant — a  fact 
which,  I  think,  her  most  faithful 
friends  would  not  dispute — ^was 
even  more  dismally  a  failure 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  cook. 
In  spite  of  all  this  we  enjoyed 
Maverford,  and  were  sorry  when 
our  stay  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
I  had  waited  in  Tain  for  a  letter 
from  the  uncle,  but  one  day  we 
received  one  from  Charlie  Mather. 
He  was  going  south,  and  as  he 
had  to  pass  through  the  town, 
and  was  very  anxious  to  see  us, 
proposed  remaining  at  Maver- 
ford for  a  day  or  two,  if  I  would 
take  some  rooms  for  him  at  the 
hotel. 

'Are  you  a  sufficiently  expe- 
rienced matron  to  entertain  a 
visitor  ?'  I  asked  Alice.    '  Charlie 
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Matber  is  coming  to  Mayerford 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  of  course  he 
most  stay  with  us.' 

Alice  looked  pleased;  but  serious 
withal  '  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure, 
dear,'  she  replied;  'I'm  afraid 
Mr.  Mather  would  not  like  Eliza's 
cooking.'  And,  indeed,  the  extra- 
ordinary Tariety  of  methods  in 
which  that  damsel  contrired  to 
spoil  our  dinner,  though  curious 
from  a  numerical  point  of  view, 
wcLi  a  trifle  disheartening  to 
hungry  people,  and  I  could  not 
but  reply  that  Alice's  fear  had  a 
foundation. 

'  She  is  a  little  tiresome  some- 
times, certainly.  Do  you  think,' 
she  continued,  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  grayity  of  her  proposition, 
Mhat  if  I  were  to  try  and  cook 
things  I  could  do  them  right? 
Don't  laugh,  dear ;  don't  you  think 
I  could  ?' 

*No,  you  baby,  I  don't  think 
there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of 
your  being  eyen  remotely  success- 
ful,' was  my  annihilating  reply. 
'  Howeyer,  we'll  manage  all  that. 
Let's  see,  he  arriyes  at  half-past 
two ;  we  can  go  and  meet  him  as 
we  come  from  rehearsal.' 

She  consented  to  accomjMiny  me 
to  the  station,  where  Charlie's 
good-humoured  face  was  one  of 
the  first  we  saw. 

Our  guest  was  immensely  de- 
lighted with  Mayerford  and  eyery- 
thing  there^though,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  I  neyer  saw  him  in 
any  combination  of  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  not  perfectly 
satisfied  and  happy.  Of  course 
he  went  to  the  opera  the  first 
eyening ;  and  it  was  decided  that 
next  day  we  should  take  him  for  a 
driye  to  see  the  neighbourhood, 
going  by  the  London  road  to  en- 
able Alice  to  yisit  her  latest 
proiigSes,  But  eyents  were  ordered 
otherwise.  Instead  of  repeating 
the  familiar  '  Bose  of  Castile,' 
Betterton  decided  on  playing  the 


'  Lily  of  Killamey,'  and  we  were 
obliged  to  attend  rehearsal;  and 
indeed,  apart  from  the  music,  I 
should  not  haye  liked  Alice  to  go 
through  the  water-caye  business 
without  seeing  that  it  worked 
well  I  don't  think  that  such 
scenes  should  be  introduced  into 
opera  at  all ;  if  the  music  is  not 
sufficient  attraction,  better  giye 
up  the  whole  thing :  howeyer,  the 
'Lily'  is  far  too  beautiful  to  be 
lost,  and  so  will  continue  to  be 
played  in  spite  of  objections  to 
the  plot.  You  see,  a  neryous  girl 
becomes  quite  unstrung  by  know- 
ing that  all  that  acrobatic  business 
is  coming,  and  the  reaction  and 
excitement  preyent  her  singing  up 
to  herself  when  it  is  oyer. 

Alice  was  disappointed;  but 
Charlie,  gathering  the  gist  of  her 
regrets,  of  course  expressed  his 
determination  of  riding  round  to 
haye  a  look  at  the  place  by 
himself;  and  he  could  leaye  the 
money. 

Behearsal  went  off  smoothly; 
and  when  we  returned  to  the  house 
we  found  Charlie  already  there. 
He  announced  the  fulfilment  of  his 
errand. 

'  Didn't  you  say  you  had  neyer 
been  to  that  cottage,  Airs.  Heytes- 
mere  ?'  he  continued.  '  You  haven't 
seen  the  people,  haye  you,  Bertie  ?' 

Neither  Alice  nor  I  had  been 
near  the  place. 

'  Then  how  is  it  that  I  found  this 
there  ?'  he  asked,  drawing  a  scrap 
of  paper  from  his  pocket.  It  was 
a  wrapper  in  which  something  had 
been  sent  through  the  post;  and 
I  took  it  and  read : 

'  Clsmbkt  H.  F.  Hbttbsbiebb,  Esq.^ 
'  109,  Biverside, 

'  Maver/ord.* 

'  Uncle  Clement,  by  all  that's 
marvellous !'  I  exclaimed,  ' "  109 
Biyerside,"  why,  that's  a  sort  of 
proyision-shop,  isn't  it?  How 
could  it  have  got  there  ?  It  was  he. 
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you  know,  who  took  such  trouble 
about  the  Hall  property.' 

Charlie  had  been  keeping  in  his 
excitement;  but  the  small  spark 
which  I  had  emitted  set  it  in  a 
blaze. 

I  thought  it  was  very  strange, 
and  so  I  asked  about  it,  and  the  peo- 
ple at  the  cottage  said  it  had  been 
used  to  wrap  up  some  things  they 
bought  there.  But,  look  here, 
Bertie,  don't  you  go  gettin'  san- 
guine and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  then  bein'  disappointed,  you 
know,'  was  Charlie's  caution;  he 
palpably  thinking  all  the  while 
that  this  discovery  must  bring 
about  the  most  important  results 
in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  mi- 
nutes. Alice  did  not  exactly 
follow  the  matter,  for  I  had  not 
talked  much  about  it  to  her,  not 
wishing  to  raise  hopes  which 
might  never  be  realised ;  and  she 
looked  on  with  wonder,  as  I  seized 
my  hat,  and  rushed  off  to  109, 
Biverside. 

It  was  as  I  had  expected  to 
find,  a  small  grocer's  shop. 

'  Is  your  master  in  ?'  I  asked 
the  shopman,  who  greeted  me  with 
a  bumpkin  grin  of  resignation, 
and  was  about  to  reply  when  the 
proprietor  emerged  from  his  little 
den  at  the  back. 

'  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ? — 
Mr.  Heywood,  I  believe  ?'  he  said. 

'  That  is  my  professional  name. 
My  own  name  is  Heytesmere ;  and 
something  which  you  sent  from 
your  shop  yesterday  has  that  name 
upon  it,  with  initials  the  same  as 
those  of  an  uncle  of  mine  who 
died  some  years  ago.  If  you  have 
any  papers  connected  with  him, 
they  may  prove  of  the  highest 
value  to  me.' 

'  There's  a  cupboard-full  up- 
stairs, and ' 

'  111  give  you  what  price  you 
like  for  them,'  I  burst  in. 

'  No,  sir ;  if  you  are  one  of  the 
family,  they  rightly  belong  to  you 


— ^though  it's  a  great  wonder  that 
they  was  kept.  Mr.  Clement  Hey- 
tesmere lodged  here  in  my  father's 
time,  and  a  very  strange  old  gen- 
tleman he  was,  as  I  well  remem- 
ber, though  I  was  but  a  lad  then : 
not  quite  right  in  his  head  they 
did  say — ^b^ging  your  pardon, 
sir.  He  came  down  here,  and  said 
that  he  thought  he  had  found  a 
mine  in  the  neighbourhood—- 
though,  as  you  know,  sir,  there  are 
no  mines  anywhere  near  Maver- 
ford ;  and  this  was  his  head-quar- 
ters, on  and  off,  for  about  a  year. 
He'd  go  away  for  a  fortnight  and 
three  weeks  at  a  time,  and  then 
come  back  and  sit  day  and  night 
poring  over  old  law-papers;  but 
one  day  he  left — ah,  nigh  upon 
forty  years  ago — and  he  didn't 
come  back  again,  and  never's  been 
heard  of  since,  that  I  know  of. 
I'm  not  aware  how  the  paper  you 
have  in  your  hand  found  its  way 
down  here ;  but  there's  a  lot  more 
upstairs,  and  I  hope  they'll  be 
useful  to  you.'  Thus  the  shop- 
keeper; and  I  escorted  a  barrow- 
full  of  Uncle  Clement's  documents 
back  to  Cliffe  Street 

'  Look  here,  Bertie,  you  just 
write — or  I'll  write  for  you — to 
my  old  lawyer,  Lawson,  of  Gray's 
Inn.  He'll  pull  you  through,  if 
any  one  can,'  said  Charlie,  vaguely 
gazing  at  the  heap  of  parchments 
and  papers,  which  I  was  vainly 
endeavouring  to  reduce  to  some 
sort  of  order.  I  could  make  no- 
thing of  them,  however,  though  I 
tried  until  it  was  more  than  time 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  where  I  was 
just  able  to  dress  and  get  on  the 
stage  to  my  cue ;  but  I  fancy  there 
was  a  friskiness  about  Elvino*B 
demeanour,  and  a  jaimtiness  about 
the  manner  in  which  he  took  his 
troubles  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  that  Bellini  hardly  contem- 
plated. 

Lawson  arrived  next  day.  A 
little  shrivelled-up  old  gentleman. 
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wearing  a  white  neck-cloth,  and 
raiment  in  the  style  of  the  last 
generation,  who  knew  every  one 
and  everything  about  him.  He 
set  to  work,  and  amongst  the 
papers  found  a  i)edigree  which 
Uncle  Clement  had  drawn  np, 
showing  the  discoveries  he  had 
made — what  his  mine  had  yielded 
— and  the  few  things  which  were 
still  wanting.  Yes,  Fate  was  pro- 
pitious— it  wasn't  worth  Fate's 
while  to  persecute  such  a  harm- 
less little  creature  as  Alice — for 
amongst  my  grandfather's  papers 
was  a  document  of  similar  cha- 
racter to  Clement's,  and  the  two 
dovetailed  in,  fitting  together  the 
missing  links  and  making  all 
clear  1 

'  Your  way  is  straight,  but  there 
are  obstacles  in  it,'  Lawson  ex- 
plained. '  The  property  has  fallen 
in  to  Lord  Steyningforth,  as  you 
probably  know — ^the  most  obstinate 
old  man  in  the  kingdom;  and  I 
greatly  fear  that  he  will  stubbornly 
oppose  us.' 

'  And  that  will  delay  matters 
for  some  time?'    I  said,    rather 
,  ruefully ;  for  this  prospect  had  not 
occurred  to  me. 

'  Possibly  for  years,'  Lawson 
exclaimed,  making  a  polite  little 
bow  to  the  law  which  could  so 
legally  obstruct  justice.  *  I  have, 
however,  written  to  his  lordship, 
and  explained  matters.' 

We  all  waited  very  anxiously  for 
a  letter — you  may  guess  I  was  not 
anxious  to  play  a  part  in  that 
long  and  uninteresting  drama,  a 
chancery  suit :  at  length  the  letter 
came. 

'  Lord  Steyningforth  had  always 


been  given  to  understand  that  the 
Heytesmeres  were  very  estimable 
people'  (an  awfully  vain  old  boy 
was  his  lordship);  'and  as  his 
lawyer  found  Mr.  Lawson's  state- 
ment perfectly  correct,  he  should 
be  delighted  to  assist.' 

Thus  with  four  lines  about 
5,000^.  a  year,  and  seven  about  a 
wretched  little  beast,  worth  half-a- 
sovereign,  this  dreaded  personage 
cleared  the  course. 

Li  the  envelope  was  a  paper 
covered  by  figures  enwrapping  a 
cheque. 

'  Very  handsome  of  his  lord- 
ship,' said  Lawson,  handing  it  to 
me. 

It  was  a  cheque  for  the  arrears 
of  rent  which  Steyningforth  had 
received,  and  he  had  inclosed  the 
calculations. 

Betterton  kindly  insisted  on 
giving  my  wife  a  benefit,  and  the 
emerald-and-diamond  ring  she 
always  wears  is  the  memorial  of 
it :  after  a  little  while  we  settled 
down  here. 

Alice's  favorite  subject  of  dis- 
cussion is,  through  whom  was  it  all 
brought  about  ? 

I  say  through  her ;  for  if  I  had 
not  married  her  I  should  never 
have  gone  to  Maverford.  She 
talks  nonsense  about  the  result  of 
faithfulness  on  my  part ;  but,  after 
all,  it  was  Charlie  who  made  the 
essential  discovery.  All  influences 
worked  wonderfully  together  to 
help  each  other :  and  here  we  are 
at  Heytesmere. 

I  think  we  have  good  reason  to 
remember  our  engagement  as  So- 
prano and  Tenor. 

Alitbed  E.  T.  Watson. 
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THAT  a  comedy  ninety-seTen 
years  old,  and  which  is  more 
or  less  old-fjEUshioned  in  style,  sen- 
timent, and  treatment,  i^honld 
have  become  a  stock  piece  at  no 
less  than  three  London  houses, 
and  haye  far  exceeded  its  two- 
hundredth  representation  at  one 
of  those  houses,  is  a  fact  of  ex- 
traordinary significance.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  dra- 
matic eyent  since  the  days  of 
Macready.;  and  it  at  least  proyes 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  stage  does  not  rest 
with  the  public.  Such  hearty  re- 
lish of  a  good  old  play  shows 
that  a  new  one  as  good  would 
meet  as  cordial  a  reception.  The 
great  Public,  indeed,  often  yili- 
fied,  but  in  the  main  always  true 
and  honest,  is  the  best  and  most 
sagacious  of  critics.  Though, 
like  Charles  Surface,  Sheridan's 
hero,  it  may  te  led  astray  for  a 
while,  and  '  sell  its  ancestors '  for 
such  yapid  pleasures  as  bur- 
lesques and  sensation  plays,  still, 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  it 
shows  judgment  and  affection,  and 
refuses  to  'part  with  its  uncle's 
portrait '  on  any  terms. 

There  is  something  almost  mys- 
terious in  this  popularity  of  an 
old  play,  which  eyery  one  almost 
knows  by  heart,  or  has  read,  or 
at  least  is  familiar  with,  as  it 
were,  indirectly,  by  hearing  it 
described  and  quoted  from.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  modem  piece 
seems  to  fade  and  fade  with  repe- 
tition, and,  on  reyiyal,  becomes 
as  intolerable  as  a  suit  of  clothes 
that  is  ten  years  old.  It  is,  in- 
deed, more  with  the  characters  of 
the '  School  for  Scandal,'  than  with 
the  play,  that  we  are  familiar; 
for  eyery  one  knows  Sir  Peter 
and  his  lady,  the  two  Surfaces, 


far  ibcauitrxl* 

Sir  Benjamin,  and  Mrs.  Candour ; 
while  people  who  haye  neyer  read 
or  seen  the  piece  would  recognise 
these  popular  personages  the  first 
time  they  saw  them  on  the  boards. 
It  would  be  expected  that  this 
eyer-increasing  flGimiliarity  might 
produce    satiety.      But  this  can 
be  explained  by  what  takes  place 
in   real   life.     The  art  of  great 
play-writing  lies  in  selection  and 
abstraction — that  is,  in  choosing 
and  bringing  together  with  pro- 
bability characters  and  situations 
such  as  priyate  indiyiduals  could 
rarely  hope  to  encounter  in  real 
life.     Eyery  one    in  his   course 
encounters  bits  of  character  and 
stray  situations  that  are  dramatic ; 
and  these  furnish  a  strange  inter- 
est.    Some    such   interest  is  at 
the  bottom  of   the  contentment 
men  of   genius  find  in    society. 
The  great  dramatist  repairs  this 
ill-fortune  of  the  public,  and  sup- 
plies them  with  an  artificial  re- 
presentation of  what  they  could 
not    see   in  real  life.    Again,  a 
character  that  exhibits  itself  under 
yarious  influences — that  can  be 
jealous,  forgiying,  passionate,  and 
humorous,  proyided  it  be  natural 
and   spontaneous,  would    be   in 
real  life  a  source  of  neyer-flag- 
ging  interest  and  entertainment: 
and  it  ^is  for  some  such  reason 
that    the    'School    for    Scandal/ 
though  fisuniliar,  will  eyer  be  fresh 
and  new.    The  little  progressiye 
stages  in  particular  scenes — the 
crescendas,  as  it  were-— ^are  so  pi- 
quant and  tantalizing  that,  though 
the  whole  result  is  known  before- 
hand, and  what  is  coming  can 
be  anticipated,  we  are  led  on  and 
on  by  the  mere  spectacle  of  men- 
tal   details    working    themselyes 
out.     Thus  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  matchless  Screen 
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scene  may  be  witnessed  again  and 
again,  and  again,  with  a  perpetaal 
sense  of  noyelty — the  situation 
takes  hold  of  ns  so  artfully,  and 
is  worked  np  with  so  many  sur- 
prises, which  are  all  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  in  natnre.     There 
is    really    the    same    maryellons 
noTelty    that    is    fonnd    in    the 
greater  plays  of  Shakspeare.   This 
is   the   more  singular,  as  it  is 
known  that   the  last  acts  were 
dashed  off,  under  pressure,  as  it 
were,    and    perilously    near    the 
very  hour  of  performance.     Turn- 
ing back  to  the  newspaper  criti- 
cisms which  appeared    the    day 
after    the    first    performance,    it 
is  plain  that   the  extraordinary 
effect  of  the  screen  scene  quite 
carried  away  the  spectators,  and 
that,  in    its  oyerwhelming  bril- 
liancy, all  faults  were  overlooked. 
Yet  it  is  admitted  that  there  are 
many  excrescences — many  portions 
which  seem  to  move  very  slowly. 
Compared  with  the  brisker  and 
more  yiyacious  portions,  such  as 
the  whole  screen  scene,  the  pio- 
ture  auction,  the  quarrel  between 
Sir  Peter  and  his  lady;  and  the 
application  for  assistance  made  to 
Joseph  by  his  uncle,  the  two  im- 
portant scenes  where  the  'Scan- 
dalous Ck)llege' exhibits  are  rather 
artificial,   and  too  detailed,  and 
the  author  has  been  unable  to 
restrain  the  flow  of  elaborate  con- 
ceits which    his  wit    suggested; 
while  the  love  episode  of  Maria  and 
Charles  is  as  solemn  as  that  of 
Falkland  and  Julia  in  the  'Ei- 
Tals.'     Indeed,  the  bits  of  scan- 
dalous wit  in  which  the  charac- 
ters   indulge,   if   tested   by   the 
canons  of  social  probability,  have 
an  unreal  air,  which  is  unfortu- 
nately heightened  by  the  realism 
of  modem  acting,  which  aims  at 
giving  as  much  force  and  empha- 
sis as  possible  to  every  sentence 
that  contains  '  a  })oint.'    It  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine  a  scan- 
dalous old    gossip    over   a    cup 


of  tea  at  five  o'clock  criticising 
the  features  of  a  friend  by  liken- 
ing them  to  a  repaired  antique 
bust,  where  the  head  belongs  to 
one  age,  &c.,  and  where  the  only 
portions  '  likely  to  join  to  issue ' 
are  the  nose  and  chin.  Such  an 
elaborate  conceit  as  this  worked 
out  minutely  would  only  excite 
a  stare  of  surprise ;  and  it  would 
be  assumed  that  it  had  been  got 
by  heart  out  of  a  book.  The  only 
terms  on  which  such  an  elaborate 
metaphor  could  be  received  would 
be  that  it  came  spontaneously, 
and  was  delivered  with  extraordi- 
nary lightness  and  gaiety.  This 
'gaiety'  was  the  charm  of  the 
old  actors;  and  soon  we  may 
hope  that  our  modem  players  will 
recover  it  Such  speeches  should 
be  delivered  with  an  airy  and 
flowing  manner,  as  though  the 
several  stages  were  only  then 
suggesting  themselves.  There 
should  be  an  easy  carelessness,  an 
unstudied  tone,  a  delicious  sense 
of  enjoyment. 

Every  playgoer  ^ill,  no  doubt, 
have  found  Uie  last  act  '  drag '  a 
little.  The  bringing  in  of  Snake, 
with  his  revelations,  seems  to 
belong  to  melodrama;  but  this 
was  an  attempt  to  tack  on  the 
Scandalous  College  to  the  main 
story.  .  The  reconciliation,  too,  of 
Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle  seems 
abrupt  after  that  very  damaging 
expose:  for  the  gay  tone  of  tiie 
comedy  is  so  delightful  that  few 
have  time  to  reflect  that  the  lady 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  yielding 
to  her  admirer  when  the  servant 
so  awkwardly  entered.  This  stage 
of  the  business  was,  it  may  be 
presumed,  never  revealed  to  the 
trusting  old  gentleman.  On  the 
other  hand,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  tone  and  habite  of 
the  day,  when  a  sprightly  lady 
might  pay  such  a  visit  to  a  gentle- 
man, thus  hovering  on  the  verge 
of  an  intrigue. 

And  here   a   remark  may  be 
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made  about  certain  pieces  of 
'  business '  in  this  comedy  said  to 
be  inherited  from  the  original 
performers.  One  notable  in- 
stance is  where  the  scandal-mon- 
gers are  taking  leave  of  Sir  Peter, 
with  an  affectionate  condolence 
on  his  misfortune.  This  is  done 
by  each  performer  coming  for- 
ward in  turn,  taking  each  other's 
place,  and  finally  uttering  a  sort 
of  chorus  of  condolence  arm 
in  arm.  The  effect  is  utterly 
absurd,  unnatural,  and  false  to 
nature.  In  the  instance  of  these 
sacred  pieces  of  'business'  it  is 
forgotten  that  they  arose  from  a 
certain  spontaneousness  on  the 
part  of  the  original  actors,  and 
that  they  were  accompanied  by  a 
natural  inspiration.  Thus  the 
successiTeness  of  these  condolences 
would  have  suggested  a  succes- 
siyeness  of  position.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  inspiration  with 
other  attendant  circumstances  are 
forgotten,  and  there  remains  only 
the  dry  form,  which,  howeyer 
accurately  reproduced,  becomes 
mere  pantomime.  Thus  where 
Joseph  is  condoling  with  Sir  Peter, 
each  turns  away  and  has  a  hand- 
kerchief to  his  face ;  and  the  re- 
gular 'business'  is  that  a  hand 
of  each  should  feel  for  the  other, 
and  giye  a  feeling  squeeze.  This, 
too,  has  become  a  sort  of  drill- 
sergeant  motion — ^yery  unnatural 
to  look  at.  There  is  one  absurd 
gag,  which  forces  its  uniyersal 
acceptance  in  every  company,  viz., 
the  addition  of  the  'postage  un- 
paid for  that  double  letter,'  de- 
livered by  the  postman  who  was 
struck  by  the  bullet.  This  exe- 
crable piece  of  taste  actually  spoils 
the  effect  of  the  'circumstantiality ' 
of  the  previous  portion.  Another 
disagreeable  piece  of  'business' 
which  is  never  omitted  is  the 
sound,  like  the  note  of  a  corncrake, 
which  Sir  Peter  utters  three  times, 
as  he  points  to  the  screen  when 


he  tells  Charles  of  the  concealed 
milliner,  and  which  is  repeated 
also  three  times  by  Charles.  And 
it  must  be  said  that  the  humour 
of  Mr.  Webster  at  this  crisis  was 
admirable,  and  his  suppressed 
enjoyment  and  glances  at  the 
screen,  with  'Yes,  I  will  tell 
him,'  excellent.  Again,  how  infi- 
nitely humorous  is  the  situation, 
how  deliciously  and  artfully  com« 
plicated  the  elements  of  genuine 
fun !  There  is  here,  too,  a  passage 
which  is  invariably  overdone  to 
an  extravagant  degree,  namely, 
Charles's  laughter  and  enjoyment 
of  the  situation  before  he  goes 
out.  This  is  always  made  to  take 
the  shape  of  offensive  jeering,  ac- 
companied by  an  extravagant  and 
imnatural  hilarity.  Now,  the 
situation  is  really  a  painful  one, 
and  the  intention  of  the  author 
was  merely  that  Charles,  from  his 
high  spirits,  should  be  unable  to 
resist  a  thrust  at  his  hypocritical 
brother,  or  a  little  reminder  to 
Sir  Peter.  But  no  gentleman 
would  remain  for  three  or  four 
minutes  ridiculing  an  old  gentle- 
man, pointing  and  scoffing  at  him 
in  the  most  outrageous  fashion. 
But  this  is  too  favourite  a  situa- 
tion to  be  given  up,  and  the  actor 
so  invariably  elaborates  it,  that  he 
is  generally  called  out  ficom  the 
wing,  to  receive  the  compliments 
of  the  audience. 

Connected  with  this  piece  are 
all  sorts  of  traditions  and  stories. 
One  of  the  most  grotesque  is  the 
idea  of  the  stiff,  solemn  Eemble 
undertaking  the  airy  Charles 
Surface,  a  sacrifice  which  the 
public  called  'Charles's  martyr- 
dom.' And  yet  Lamb  relished  the 
performance;  but  on  the  ground 
that '  the  points '  of  the  dialogue 
were  brought  out  by  his  decla- 
matory manner  '  with  the  utmost 
precision.'  This,  on  the  face  of  it, 
must  have  been  one  of  Elia's 
fiantastio  idiosyncracies.     Palmer 
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had  80  thoroughly  identified  himself 
with  the  part  of  Joseph,  that  he 
imported  his  earnest  hypocrisy 
into  real  life;  and  when  com- 
mencing an  elaborate  justification 
of  himself  to  Sheridan,  after  a 
quarrel,  was  stopped  by  the 
author  with  '  My  dear  Jack,  you 
forget  that  I  wrote  the  part.' 
.  It  is  well  known  that  the  first 
cast  of  the  great  comedy  was 
nearly  perfect,  and  that  every 
succeeding  one  has  been  inferior 
and  yet  inferior.  Nearly  all  the 
actors  were  of  the  Drury  Lane 
'  old  guard,'  and  had  been  led  to 
Tictory  for  many  years  under 
Garrick's  captainship;  most  of 
them,  too,  were  remarkable  perso- 
nages. King,  the  Sir  Peter,  had 
been  the  original  Lord  Qgleby,  a 
character  which  took  the  town 
by  storm.  As  a  man  of  ton, 
he  had  opportunities  of  min- 
gling with  men  of  fashion,  and 
these  opportunities  he  turned  to 
profit;  'as  an  actor  he  repre- 
sented the  characters  with  a  refer- 
ence to  human  nature,  with  which 
he  was  well  acquainted,  and  he 
never  copied  his  predecessors,  as 
many  actors,  both  tragic  and 
comic,  have  often  done.'  Mrs. 
Abington,  the  first  Lady  Teazle, 
was  a  woman  of  wit  and  vivacity 
— ^the  friend  of  people  of  rank  as 
well  as  of  the  sage  Johnson,  the 
admired  of  Beynolds,  who  has 
left  some  noble  pictures  of  her, 
accomplished  in  foreign  languages. 
Such  a  privileged  being  would 
bring  other  gifts  to  the  character 
besides  mere  histrionic  ones. 
Palmer — *  Jack  Palmer ' — ^was  the 
perfection  of  gentility,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  the  airiest  in  manner, 
whose  theatrical  reputation  was 
founded  on  this  Ck>ngreve-like 
gaiety,  which  people  went  to  the 
theatre  to  be  entertained  with; 
while  his  private  character  was 
said  to  correspond  a  good  deal 
to  that  of  the  part  allotted  to 


him,  Joseph  Sur&oe.  Smith, '  the 
genteel,  the  airy,  and  the  smart,' 
was  reared  at  Eton,  the  friend  of 
Sir  €}eoige  Beaumont  and  men  of 
rank,  his  old  schoolfeUows ;  fond 
of  Newmarket  and  racing,  and 
accustomed  to  boast  that  he  had 
never  degraded  himself  by  going 
down  a  trap  or  blacking  his  face. 
Surely  here  was  the  very  man  for 
Charles  Surface.  It  is  enough  to 
mention  Miss  Pope,  who  played 
Mra  Candour,  to  call  up  Churchill's 
tripping  lines;  and,  indeed,  the 
merits  of  this  gifted  creature  have 
drawn*  forth  such  graphic  and 
vivid  portraits  from  poets,  critics, 
and  painters,  that  even  we  of  this 
generation  have  an  excellent  idea 
of  her.  Dodd  and  Parsons,  the 
Crabtree  and  Backbite,  played 
these  comparatively  minor  cha- 
racters to  perfection.  Now,  even 
from  this  meagre  description,  the 
reader  will  gather  that  there  was 
more  than  a  mere  group  of  actors 
cast  for  a  new  comedy.  Such  a 
bringing  together  of  natural  gifts 
and  character  would  by  itself 
tell  on  any  performance  that  was 
attempted.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Elia  should  declare  that  'it 
is  impossible  that  ijt  should  be 
now  acted,  though  it  continues  at 
long  intervals  to  be  announced  in 
the  bills.'  '  Sir  Peter  Teazle,'  he 
says,  'must  be  no  longer  the 
comic  idea  of  a  fretful  old  bachelor 
bridegroom,  whose  teasings  (while 
King  acted  it)  were  evidently  as 
much  played  off  at  you,  as  they 
were  meant  to  concern  anybody 
on  the  stage.  He  must  be  a  real 
person,  capable  in  law  of  sustain- 
ing an  injury,  a  person  towards 
whom  duties  are  to  be  acknow- 
ledged— the  genuine  crim.  con. 
antagonist  of  the  villainous  seducer, 
Joseph.  To  realise  him  more,  his 
sufferings  under  his  unfortunate 
match  must  have  the  down- 
right pungency  of  life,  must  (or 
should)  make  you,  not  mirthful,  but 
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uncomfortable,  just  as  the  same 
predicament  would  move  you  in  a 
neighbour  or  an  old  friend;  the 
delicious  scenes  which   give  the 
play  its  name  and  zest  must  affect 
you  in  the  same  serious  manner  as 
if  you  heard  the  reputation  of  a 
dear    female    friend  attacked  in 
your  real  presence.    Crabtree  and 
Sir  Benjamin,  those  poor  snakes 
that  live  but  in  the  sunshine  of 
your  mirth,  must  be  ripened  by 
this  hot-bed  process  of  realisation 
into  asps  or  amphisb8Bnas,and  Mrs. 
Candour — oh!  frightful! — become 
a  hooded  serpent    Oh  1  who  that 
i^'!Qembers  Parsons  and  Dodd,  the 
wasp  ivnd  butterfly  of  the  "School 
for  Scanft^i "  in  those  two  cha- 
racters,   ftno^   charming,  natural 
Miss    Pope,  l^e    perfect    gentle- 
woman as  distfi|«guiBhed  from  the 
fine  lady  of  comSjy,  in  this  latter 
part,  would  forego\the  true  scenic 
delight,  the  escape  \irom  life,  the 
obliyion  of  consequenSi^es,  the  holi- 
day barring-out    of    flfhe   pedant 
Reflection,  those  satumj  alia  of  two 
or  three  brief  hours  wel*:^  ^Qn  from 
the  world,  to  sit  instei.ad  at  one 
of  our  modem  plays,  U^y  haye  his 
coward  conscience  (th^t  forsooth 
must  not  biB  left  for  rf^  moment) 
stimulated  with  perpetj  j^i  appeals 
-—dulled  rather,  and  bft  nnted,  as  a 
faculty  without  repos^/  must  be — 
and  his  moral  vanit/y  pampered 
with  images  of  nat^^ional  justice, 
national  beneficenc(^^  liyeg  eayed 
without  the  specta^tors*  risk,  and 
fortunes  given  awah/y  that  cost  the 
author  nothing  ?' 

This  downright  realism  Lamb 
would  have  fojtnd  in  the  current 
performances  of  the  play,  as  pre- 
sented in  ouy  time.  The  piece  be- 
comes a  me>.odrama,  lightened  with 
comic  sc^jnes.  Joseph  Surfac? 
expostula'tes  with  Lady  Teazle  as 
to  the  p^iethoric  character  of  her 
reputation;  and  the  necessity  of 
some  trfifling  '  trip '  is  urged  with 
aU  *^4  grayity  of  logical  argu- 
ment/* to  be  grayely  contested  in 


return  by  the  lady.  Whereas,  in 
truth,  it  was  meant  for  a  sort  of 
crafty  badinage — an  insinuation, 
which,  if  taken  seriously  and  with 
indignation,  might  be  disclaimed 
as  a  jest ;  but  if  accepted  at  nil, 
might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  some- 
thing more  direct  Mr.  Surface 
was  in  truth,  a  gay  and  seductiye 
man,  with  powers  of  attraction, 
elegant  in  his  manners,  and  win- 
ning in  his  ways,  and,  to  ayerage 
observers,  genuine  in  his  senti- 
ments. This  view  excludes  all 
'  canting,'  rolling  or  upturning  of 
eyes ;  while  '  sentiments/  such  as 
'  the  man  who,'  &c.,  should  be  de- 
livered modestly  and  unaffectedly, 
with  a  certain  earnestness. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  laud  the 
old  ideals ;  and  it  is  certainly  un- 
reasonable to  require  such  match- 
less excellence  in  our  own  day. 
The  air  has  lately  been  filled  with 
jeremiads  over  the  '  decay  of  the 
stage/  which  were  justifiable 
enough:  but  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years  there  has  been  an 
incredible  advance  both  in  the 
public  taste  and  the  style  of  act- 
ing. And  it  may  be  added  that 
these  complaints,  which  were 
sometimes  found  wearisome,  and 
perhaps  ungracious,  may  have 
helped  in  the  reforuL  Some  actors 
have  advanced  so  rapidly,  and 
have  developed  such  powers, 
through  the  simple  agency  of 
being  furnished  with  dramatic 
characters,  that  they  are  hardly 
to  be  recognized  as  the  same  per- 
sons. And  this  is  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  case  of  the  Vaude- 
ville company,  who,  if  they  could 
get  rid  of  the  disturbing  but  flat- 
tering influences  of  burlesque, 
would  present  a  comedy  in  the 
attractive  and  satisfactory  shape. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
a  comedy  like  the  'School  for 
Scandal'  is  put  on  the  stage  at 
such  a  theatre  under  certain  dis- 
advantages, for  which  the  com- 
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pany  are  not  accountable.  This  is 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  Btage; 
comedy  requiring  a  fine  expanse, 
a  grand  spaciousness,  a  distance 
from  the  spectator's  eye  almost  in 
proportion  to  that  metaphorical 
distance  which  should  be  between 
the  realm  of  comedy  and  real 
life:  though  the  aim  of  all  modem 
•art  would  seem  to  be  to  copy  real 
life,  and  not  nature,  which  is 
confounded  with  real  life.  The 
stately  dresses,  wigs,  &c.,  demand 
spacious  and  pretentious  rooms. 
There  must  be  space  for  the  trains 
io  sweep  along,  as  their  wearers 
•curtsey  and  troop  magnificently 
past.  There  is  a  certain  ceremo- 
nious mode  of  entrance  and  exit 
in  keeping  with  such  costume — 
fimall,  'squeezed'  chambers,  fur- 
niture contracted  and  huddled,  are 
altogether  out  of  harmony.  There 
is  even  a  certain  stately  walk,  an 
exaggerated  style  of  gesture  and 
speech,  that  befits  such  dress. 
But  this  is  being  hypercritical. 
The  piece  is,  on  the  whole,  excel- 
lently acted;  and  we  come  away 
with  a  feeling  which  seems  to  be 
A  fair  test  of  the  acting,  yiz.,  a 
respect  for  the  actors,  with  an 
increased  interest  in  them.  Their 
images  come  back  on  the  next  day, 
inseparable  from  the  characters: 
we^think  of  them  again  and  again 
and  admire  them. 

Joseph  Surface  is  the  character 
on  which  the  eye  rests;  and  a 
most  difficult  one  it  is,  if  played 
as  Lamb  would  have  it  played. 
It  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Clayton,  an  actor  who  has 
shown  remarkable  gifts,  espe- 
•cially  in  elaborately  working  up 
•characters  which  leave  an  im- 
pression. Few  actors  know  how 
to  go  about  this  process,  or  are 
willing  to  endure  the  strain  and 
labour  necessary — for  it  entails 
much  painful  study,  and  a  sort 
of  '  liying '  in  the  character,  until 
inspiration  comes,  which  prompts 


every  motion.    Nothing  more  sin- 
gular   or   grotesque  could    have 
been  conceived  than  his  '  Jaggers,' 
which  might  have  satisfied  Mr. 
Dickens — always  difficile  where  his 
own  work  was  concerned.     His 
Joseph  Surface  stands  out  with 
similar  force — a  picturesque  figure, 
too,*  with  the  wig  and  rich  plum- 
coloured  coat.      The  whole  had 
the  true  'gaiety;'  though,  per- 
haps, in  the  great  scene  with  Lady 
Teazle  the  advances  were  too  much 
in  earnest  to  have  been  approved 
of  by  Charles  Lamb.    This,  how- 
ever, amounts  to  no  more  than 
a  different  reading.    The  highest 
praise,  too,  can  be  given  to  his 
scene    with    the    poor    relation, 
where  the  genuine  heartlessness 
is  made   to   pierce  through  the 
varnish  of  his  insinuating  man- 
ner.    As  this  great  comedy  was 
but  a  short  time  ago  being  per- 
formed by  no    less    than    three 
companies — the  Haymarket,  Vau- 
deville,   and    Princess's  —  it    is 
impossible  to  avoid  making  some 
comparisons,  however    'oderous' 
they  may  be  found.    The  three 
Josephs  were  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, and  Mr.  Fernandez,  the  latter 
an  excellent  actor  of  melodrama. 
His    monk     in    '  Notre    Dame ' 
was  picturesque ;  but  such  a  per- 
former,   as    may    be    well    con- 
ceived, was  wholly  unsuited   to 
elegant    comedy,    and    critidsQi 
would  be  unfair.    Mr.  Howe  is  a 
sterling  and  admirable  actor,  with 
a  gravity  and  faith  in  what  he 
is  saying  which  is  welcome   in 
comedy,  which    belongs    to    the 
old  school,  and  which,  it  must 
be  said,  is  chiefly  found  at  the 
Haymarket,  about    whose    walls 
linger  some  of  the  older  traditions. 

*  Indeed  the  babinet  photograph  bj 
Messrs.  Window  and  Grove  of  the  artist 
in  this  part  is  worthy  a  place  in  any 
collection  of  theatrical  portraits.  The 
face  is  a  triumph  of  expression,  conveying 
a  slyness,  mingled  with  a  happy  sel^ 
complacency. 
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He  himself  will   perhaps  recall, 
during  his  last  performanoe    at 
Dublin,  when,  after  the  discoyery 
in  the  screen  scene,  he  adranoed 
to  justify  himself  with  '  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  passed.  Sir 
Peter,'  the  roar  of  laughter  that 
burst  forth — homage  to  the  nn- 
cerity  of  the  acting.     He  had  also 
in  his  scenes  with  Lady  Teazle  a 
great  share  of   oily  insinuation. 
Between  him  and  Mr.  Clayton's 
performance  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  decide;    both  were  excellent, 
though  the  latter  'took  the  eye,' 
as  Lamb  says  of  Palmer, '  with  a 
greater  airiness  of  person.'    Miss 
Bobertson's  Lady  Teazle  was  the 
best,  though  all  three  representa- 
tives — Miss  Furtado,  Miss  Fawsitt, 
and    Miss    Bobertson — lack    the 
theatrical  weight  necessary.    The 
part  requires  an  actress  with  the 
gifts   of   a   Mrs.  Sterling.    Miss 
Bobertson,  always    graceful    and 
elegant,  belongs  to  quite  another 
department;    the    liyely  married 
lady    of   old    comedy  needs    an 
Abington  or  a  Farren.    Sir  Peter 
fell  to  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Farren, 
and  Mr.  Chippendale— names  that 
at    once    command    respect   and 
admiration.    Mr.  Farren  holds  the 
traditions  receiyed  directly  from 
his  father,  who  stepped  into  the 
place  of  King,  the  original  Teazle. 
His   reading  rather  differs  from 
the  conyentional '  old  man '  pattern 
which    has    grown    into    fayour. 
It    must    be    remembered    that 
Teazle  was  a  hale,  fresh  gentle- 
man, whose  age  is  mentioned  as 
being     fifty,    and     Mr.    Farren 
carries  out  this  idea.    There  is  a 
little    'aridity'    which    suggests 
stiffiiess.    It    must  be  confessed 
that  this  juyenile  idea  detracts 
from  the  dramatic    interest,   for 
half  our  sympathy  and  interest  is 
owing    to    the  unfair  treatment 
of  a  gallant  old  gentleman.    Mr. 
Webster  is  full  of  unction  and  at 
his  best  in  the  screen  scene,  his 


chuckling  oyer  Joseph's  situation 
being  racy  to  a  degree,  and  a 
capital  roedmen  of  senile  ei:goy- 
ment.  But  this  admirable  actor 
it  were  yain  to  praise,  for  there  is 
colour  and  solidity  in  all  he 
does.  As  for  Mr.  Chippendale,  he 
is  the  best '  testy  old  man '  of  his 
day ;  that  admirable  gnarled  face, 
the  choleric  expression,  the  yery 
way  in  which  the  oldfashioned 
coat  sits  upon  his  shoulders,  the 
husky  yoice,  all  is  admirable.  We 
almost  prefer  his  Sir  Antony  to 
his  Sir  Peter.  There  is  no  more 
finished,  more  thorough,  more  en- 
tertaining actor  on  the  stage  than 
this  yalued  member  of  the  Hay- 
market  corps;  he  has  the  true 
histrionic  face.  His  excellent 
wife  made  infinitely  more  of  Mrs. 
Candour  than  Miss  Oliyer  did, 
who  dealt  with  the  part  in  a 
strangely  artificial  style,  imparting 
to  her  yoice  a  curious  'singing' 
tone,  which  took  away  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  character.  Mrs.  Chip- 
pendale, though  a  little  boisterous, 
gaye  a  hearty  yigour  to  her  scan- 
dalous gossip,  which  was  dealt 
out  with  a  downright  raciness 
befitting  the  subject  Mr.  Een- 
dall's  Charles  Surface  was  gentle- 
manly and  refined,  though  it 
might  haye  been  freer ;  Mr.  Cow- 
per's  more  staid  and  elaborate; 
while  Mr.  NeyiUe  had  a  certain 
robustness  and  spirit  which  wtS^ 
in  keeping.  It  is  always  pleasant 
to  see  Mr.  James  in  a  comedy 
part,  and  he  is  generally  contented 
with  one  of  the  most  modest 
dimensions,  which  he  yet  elaborates 
with  all  the  pains  in  the  world. 

Thus  much  for  this  admirable 
comedy.  What  with  the  '  Biyals ' 
at  the  Charing  Cross  and  the 
'  School  for  Scandal '  at  two  other 
theatres,  Sheridan's  two  plays  will 
haye  been  performed  nearly  fiye 
hundred  times  within  a  single 
yearl  Sheridan  is  certainly  in 
the  ascendant. 
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THE  effects  of  athletics  and  train- 
ing  haye  been  of  late  so  folly 
discussed,  both  from  the  medical 
and  moral  points  of  view,  that  little 
remains  to  be  said  about  them, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  in 
spite  of  the  severe  criticism  that 
muscular  Christianity  has  received, 
the  interest  taken  in  such  contests 
as  the  boat  race  is  ever  increasing. 
A  popular  novelist  has  vainly  tried 
to  make  us  believe  that  running 
and  rowing  tend  to  brutalise  the 
moral  qualities  of  their  profes- 
sors; and  Dr.  Morgan  has  met 
the  charge  that  the  severe  training 
necessary  to  row  in  the  boat  race 
must  be  prejudicial  to  health,  by 
the  simplest  possible  refutation — 
the  testimony  of  the  old  oarsmen 
themselves.  In  spite  of  Mr.  8key, 
they  protest  that  they  are  in  good 
health  and  strength,  and  decline 
to  believe  that  they  have  by  train- 
ing laid  the  seeds  of  fatal  disease. 
Prominent  athletes  at  the  univer- 
sities generally  take  good  degrees, 
as  might  be  expected ;  for,  to  be- 
come a  good  oar  or  a  good  runner 
generally  indicates  the  possession 
of  quite  as  much  intelligence  as  the 
average  of  our  kind  are  gifted 
with. 

*  A  very  few  years  ago,  the  whole 
number  of  spectators  at  the  Uni- 
versity boat  race  was  only  equal, 
perhaps,  to  the  crowd  that  thronged 
Hammersmith  Bridge  on  the  last 
29  th  of  March,  and  untU  1867 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback 
were  in  the  habit  of  accompanying 
the  boats  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  course  without  much  incon- 
venience either  to  themselves  or 
to  spectators  on  foot;  while  now 
the  whole  river  bank  from  Putney 
to  Mortlake  is  thronged  with  such 
a  dense  mass  of  people  that  pro- 
gression even  on  foot  is  a  matter 


requiring  the  exercise  of  much 
patience  and  good -nature.  Of 
course  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  those  who  go  annually  to  see 
the  race  take  an  active  interest  in 
rowing,  or  understand  anything 
about  it ;  ladies  go  either  for  the 
picnic,  or  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion ;  the  rough  has  an 
object  of  his  own,  and  engages  with 
the  greatest  relish  in  the  disgrace- 
ful crush  and  scrimmage  which 
lasts  for  an  hour  or  so  at  Hammer- 
smith and  Barnes,  and  the  rowing 
man  finds  to  his  chagrin  that  he 
is  able  to  catch  but  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  most  popular  con- 
test of  the  year.  In  fact  the  crowd 
becomes  year  by  year  more '  rowdy  ;* 
and  we  see  in  the  near  future  a 
possible  necessity  of  removing  the 
locale  of  the  race  to  some  place 
not  so  easily  accessible  to  the 
masses.  Numerous  accidents  must 
happen,  and  do  happen,  but  they 
seldom  get  into  the  daily  papers. 
To  the  publicity  given  by  the  press 
to  the  training  and  practice  of  the 
crews  we  ascribe  this  excessive  and 
inconvenient  popularity,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  summer  re- 
gattas will  remain  in  their  present 
agreeable  obscurity,  so  feur  as  the 
public  at  large  is  concerned. 

The  Cambridge  crew  made  their 
appearance  at  Putney  this  year 
earlier  than  usual,  having  nearly 
three  weeks'  practice  before  the 
race,  instead  of  the  fortnight  that 
they  usually  row  on  the  Thames. 
Added  to  the  prestige  of  last  year's 
victory,  they  came  up  to  town 
with  the  reputation  of  being  a 
very  strong  lot  of  men,  and  already 
in  good  form  and  condition  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  changes  and 
the  apparent  difficulty  of  settling 
the  crew  before  leaving  Cambridge. 
However,  their  first  row  was  by 
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DO  means  satisfactory,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  still  water  of 
the  Cam  and  the  liyely  tidal  water 
at  Putney  puzzling  the  men  at 
first,  and  having  a  bad  effect  upon 
their  style ;  while  the  Oxford  crew 
suffered  less  from  this  inconye- 
nienoe,  the  water  on  which  they 
practise  being  more  lively  than  at 
Cambridge.  Therefore  the  style 
of  the  Light  Blues  was  criticised 
unfaTourably  when  compared  with 
that  of  their  opponents  (who  ar- 
riyed  at  Putney  three  days  after- 
wards), although  they  had  un- 
deniable power,  and  made  their 
boat  travel  fast  through  the  water; 
which,  after  all,  is  the  object  of  row- 
ing. Theyhad  three  of  the  winning 
crew  of  last  year  in  their  boat — 
Close,  Bobinson,  and  Read;  and 
Oxford  had  four — Knollys,  Nichol- 
son, Mitchison,  and  Omsby.  Leslie, 
the  Oxford  stroke  of  last  year,  was 
unable  to  row,  and  Dowding  had 
the  highly-prized  honour  of  taking 
his  place ;  Bhodes,  who  rowed  so 
splendidly  at  Henley  Begatta, 
stroking  the  Cambridge  boat.  Mr. 
Chambers  coached  the  latter,  and 
Mr.  Leslie  the  Dark  Blues. 

The  tactics  of  the  Cambridge 
coach  were  to  practise  his  men  at 
a  Igng,  swinging  stroke  of  about 
85  to  the  minute,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  crew  took  steady  rows 
of  about  two  miles  at  a  stretch, 
and  made  rapid  improvement. 
Unfortunately,  Hoskyns,  their 
No.  2,  met  with  an  accident  about 
a  fortnight  before  the  race;  in- 
deed it  was  said  that  he  had  been 
'  hugged  by  a  bear,'  and  he  was 
obliged  to  rest  for  a  week.  Next, 
Bobinson,  their  No.  3,  suffered  so 
much  from  a  severe  cold  that  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  seat  in 
the  boat,  which  was  taken  by 
Peabody,  who  had  been  rowing  for 
Hoskyns,  and  was  thus  lucky 
enough  to  be  one  of  the  winning 
crew  of  1873.  These  changes  so 
late  in  training  are  always  pre- 


judicial to  the  chances  of  winning,, 
and  one  result  was  that  the  crew 
were  obliged  to  do  more  work  in 
the  last  week  than  was  good  for 
them,  and  were  rather  overtrained 
on  the  day  of  the  race.  They 
rowed  over  the  exact  course  only 
twice,  on  the  17th  and  25th ;  and 
did  the  distance  in  21  min.  15  sec., 
on  the  first  occasion,  and  in  22  min. 
47  sec  on  the  second. 

The  Oxford  crew  arrived  at 
Putney  on  the  18th  March,  and 
their  first  row  made  a  very  favour- 
able impression.  '.They  were  a 
more  evenly-sized  lot  of  men  than 
their  opponents,  and  seemed  to- 
row  in  better  time  and  swing, 
and  to  'slide'  better  than  the 
Cambridge  crew;  but  there  was 
a  suspicious  loss  of  pace  notice- 
able at  the  end  of  each  stroke, 
and  the  capabilities  of  one  or  two 
of  them  to  row  such  a  severe 
course  were  questioned  by  those 
wise  in  such  matters.  They  did 
harder  work  in  practice  than  their 
opponents,  and  their  stroke  was- 
considerably  quicker.  They  rowed 
over  the  whole  course  three  times, 
on  the  14th,  19th,  and  22nd,  and 
although  their  best  time,  22  min. 
40  sec,  was  slower  than  the  best 
Cambridge  time,  their  friends  ac- 
counted for  the  difference  by  the 
less  favourable  conditions  of  wind 
and  tide. 

In  spite  of  the  cold  and  windy 
weather  of  the  first  week,  crowds 
of  people  came  to  see  the  practice 
of  the  boats,  and  to  try  to  find 
out  which  was  going  to  win.  Ac- 
cording to  custom,  scratch  crews, 
composed  of  old  'Varsity  oars  and 
men  from  the  London  and  King- 
ston Bowing  Clubs,  rowed  short 
races  with  the  contending  boats 
on  several  occasions,  and  one  crew,, 
with  the  formidable  Gulston  as 
stroke,  raced  both  on  the  same 
day,  with  nearly  the  same  result 
in  each  case ;  and  from  this  trial 
it    appeared    that    the    struggle- 
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might  be  expected  to  be  a  very 
dose  one.  On  the  27th,  how- 
ever, Cambridge  covered  half  a 
mile  in  three  seconds  less  than 
Oxford,  rowing  a  slower  stroke 
than  the  latter;  and  if  this  was 
a  gennine  test  of  their  capabilities, 
Cambridge  was  certain  to  win,  as 
the  fatigue  cansed  by  rowing  the 
faster  stroke  would  be  fatal  to 
Oxford  after  two  or  three  miles  of 
the  course. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  dense 
fog  hung  over  London,  and  many 
were  the  fears  expressed  that  the 
day  would  prove  an  unfavourable 
one,  but  fortunately  about  noon 
the  sun  shone  out  bravely,  and 
the  weather  was  as  fine  and  clear 
and  warm  as  in  June ;  indeed  the 
finest  day  for  a  Tarsity  race  that 
we  remember.  From  an  early 
hour  every  line  of  approach,  by 
road,  rail,  or  river,  was  thronged 
with  people  intent  on  getting  a 
good  position  at  one  or  other  of 
the  favourite  points  of  view,  and 
the  numbers  who  fringed  the  bank 
of  the  river  were  unprecedented. 
By  the  arrangements  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  all  vessels  between 
Putney  and  Mortlake  were  di- 
rected to  take  up  moorings  at 
certain  indicated  'psats  of  the 
river,  and  so  numerous  were  the 
barges,  steamers,  and  other  craft, 
that  the  race  was  rowed  over  a 
course  boxmded  almost  from  start 
to  finish  by  two  lines  of  craft  of 
every  description. 

The  names  and  weights  of  the 
crews  were : 

CAMBBIDaE. 

St.  lb. 

1.  James  B.  Close,  First  Trinity  11     3 

2.  £.  Uoskyns,  Jesus  11     2 

3.  J.  £.  Peabody,  First  Trinity  11     7 

4.  W.  Lecky-Browne,  Jesus  ..  12  1.^ 
6.  T.  S.  Turnbull,  Trinity  Hall  12  12} 

6.  C.  S.  Read,  First  Trinity    ..  12  13 

7.  C.  W.  Benson,  Third  Trinity  11  5 J 
H.  E.  Rhodes,  Jesus  (stroke)  11  ij 
C.  H.  Candy,  Cains  (coxswain)  7     5 


Oxford. 

St.  'lb. 

1.  C.  C.  Knollys,  Magdalen    ..  10  11 

2.  J.  B.  Little,  Christ  Church  10  11 

3.  M.  G.  Farrer,  Brasenose     ..  11  13^ 

4.  A.  W.  Nicholson,  Magdalen  12     5 

5.  R.  S.  Mitchison,  Pembroke  12     2 

6.  W.E.  Sherwood,  Christ  Church  11     1 

7.  J.  A.  Omsby,  Lincoln         ..  11     3 

F.  T.  Dowding,  St.  John's  (str.)  11     0 

G.  E.  Frewer,  St.  John's  (cox.)  7  10 

The  Oxford  boat  was  the  first 
to  put  ofi",  and  they  paddled  down 
to  their  station,  where  they  were 
soon  followed  by  Cambridge,  and 
after  very  little  delay,  they  were 
started  at  2h.  32nL  P.M.,  Oxford 
having,  as  usual,  won  the  toss 
for  the  station.  Bhodes  started 
at  38  to  the  minute,  but  dropped 
almost  immediately  to  the  steady 
swing  of  36  that  they  had  rowed 
all  through  practice,  and  in  spite 
of  the  39  to  the  minute  that 
Dowding  'piled  on,'  the  nose  of 
the  Cambridge  boat  at  once  showed 
in  front.  At  the  Point  they  were 
a  third  of  their  length  to  the  good, 
but  in  making  the  shoot  to  the 
Soapworks  a  little  was  lost  by 
bad  steering.  At  Hammersmith 
Bridge  they  led  by  three-quarters 
of  a  length,  and  half  a  mile  higher 
up  they  were  clear.  Dowding 
spurted  hard  at  Chiswick  Eyot, 
and  drew  his  boat  up  to  the  stem 
of  his  opponent  at  the  church,  but 
he  was  uilable  to  get  any  nearer, 
and  the  Light  Blues  again  drew 
away.  At  Barnes  Bridge  they  led 
by  two  lengths,  and  won  by  three 
lengths  and  a  quarter,  finishing 
with  a  spurt  of  39  to  the  minute, 
as  if  to  show  that  the  race  had 
been  mere  child's-play  to  them. 
They  won  very  easily  indeed,  and 
never  were  headed  from  start  to 
finish. 

The  time  of  the  race,  19  min. 
35  sec.^  the  fastest  on  record,  must 
be  accounted  for  by  the  sliding 
seats.  The  Cambridge  crew  were 
not  above  the  average,  for    al- 
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though  strong  and  heary,  they 
were  rather  rough  in  style,  and 
eyen  until  the  day  of  the  race 
were  not  so  taking  to  the  un- 
initiated eye  as  Oxford.  Rhodes 
had  orders  to  make  a  waiting 
race  of  it,  or  they  could  have  won 
by  a  good  deal  more.  The  Oxford 
crew  were  not  nearly  so  powerful 
as  their  opponents;  they  rowed 
with  bars  rather  smaller  in  blade, 
and  hardly  seemed  to  use  their 
slides  so  well,  but  we  think  they 
may  ascribe  their  defeat  more  to 
the  superior  weight  and  strength 
of  their  opponents  than  to  any- 
thing else.  Howeyer,  one  crew 
must  win,  and  Oxford  has  no 
cause  to  blush  for  her  defeat,  for 
her  representatiyes  rowed  a  most 
plucky  and  determined  race,  and 
were  beaten  by  better  men.  The 
Cambridge  crew  ayeraged  5  lbs.  a 
man  heayier,  and  weight  and 
strength  tell  more  oyer  a  long 
course  than  a  slight  superiority 
of  style. 

The  weather  on  Monday,  81st 
March,  exhibited  a  painful  con- 
trast to  the  glorious  spring  day 
with  which  the  .boat-race  crowds 
were  fayoured  on  Saturday.  A 
steady  drizzle  set  in  about  mid- 
day, and  continued  without  cessa- 
tion until  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  wet  and  mud 
detracted  greatly  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  numerous  spectators 
of  the  sports  at  Lillie  Bridge. 
The  ground  of  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Club  has  neyer  been  cele- 
brated for  picturesqueness,  and 
on  such  a  day  as  this,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  dismal  places  in  London ; 
but  so  great  and  genuine  is  the 
interest  felt  in  these  competitions, 
that  no  weather,  howeyerunfayour- 
able,  would  keep  away  the  enthu- 
siastic crowd  of  'Varsity  men  and 
their  friends  who  annually  wit- 
ness them.  So  far  as  S})ort  goes, 
the  'grinds'  are  far  preferable 
to  the  boat  race;   the  crowd  is 


not  great  enough  to  preyent  any 
one  from  seeing  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  although  one  or  two 
of  the  competitions  are  somewhat 
uninteresting,  the  excitement 
called  forth  by  the  long  races 
makes  ample  amends.  Added  to 
this,  most  of  the  spectators  haye 
some  knowledge  of  the  preyious 
performances  of  the  competitors 
at  the  sports  which  are  held 
shortly  before  at  each  Uniyersity, 
and  by  the  results  of  which  their 
representatiyes  are  chosen;  and,  as 
happened  on  this  occasion,  there 
are  generally  certain '  knotty  prob- 
lems,' the  solution  of  t^hich  is 
watched  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest 

At  the  preliminary  competition 
held  at  Oxford,  the  running  of 
Smith-Dorrien,Sandford,  and  Urm- 
son,  and  the  hammer-throwing  of 
Browne,  seemed  to  giye  the  Bark 
Blues  an  oyerwhelming  superiority 
— ^they  haying  besides  first-rate 
men  for  both  jumps ;  and  it  was 
generally  thought  that  Cambridge 
would  haye  hard  work  to  win  more 
than  two  eyents.  '  Times,'  'jumps,' 
'  throws'  and  '  puts,'  howeyer,  im- 
proye  so  much  eyery  year,  and 
with  such  an  apparent  r^:ularity, 
that  the  hahituis  of  the  running- 
path  reseryed  their  opinion  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  Cambridge 
sports ;  and  their  caution  was  jus- 
tified, for  the  Light  Blues  had  the 
adyantage  on  paper  in  six  out  of 
the  nine  'eyents;'  but  from  the 
fact  of*  their  patii  being  rather 
faster  and  the  weather  more  fayour- 
able  than  that  enjoyed  by  tiieir 
opponents,  an  extremely  close  com- 
petition was  expected. 

The  sports  opened  with  the 
hammer-throwing,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  putting  the  shot,  is 
perhaps  the  least  interesting  ath- 
letic contest  of  the  meeting.  A 
certain  amount  of  amusement  is, 
howeyer,  deriyed,  especially  by  the 
ladies,  from  the  occasionally  eccen- 
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trie  throws  of  the  competitors,  and 
the  peculiar  roundsiboat  motion 
necessary  to  obtain  sufficient  im- 
petus to  hurl  a  heavy  hammer  of 
sixteen  pounds.  The  Cambridge 
men,  Paterson  and  Pelham,  towered 
aboTe  their  smaller  opponents, 
Browne  and  Todd,  and,  so  far  as 
the  mere  appearance  of  strength 
went,  they  ought  to  have  won 
easily.  However,  every  one  of 
Browne's  throws  was  better  than 
any  of  the  others.  He  threw  five 
times;  the  shortest  being  117ft. 
4  in.,  and  the  longest,  122  ft. 
6  in.;  thus  beating  his  Oxford 
throw  of  122  ft.  4  in.,  and  having 
the  highly-prized  honour  of  making 
the  '  longest  on  record.' 

The  next  event,  the  hundred 
yards  race,  was  attended  with  a 
certain  amount  of  ill  luck  for  the 
Light  Blues.  Their  best  man, 
Philpot,  the  hero  of  last  year's 
quarter  of  a  mile  race,  unfortu- 
nately broke  down,  after  having 
won  this  event  at  Cambridge  while 
running  in  a  handicap ;  and  Wil- 
son, last  year's  winner,  was  named 
on  the  card  with  Davies,  the 
champion  of  the  long  jump,  to  do 
battle  with  Urmson  and  Ottaway 
for  Oxford.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, however,  Philpot  eventually 
ran.  Of  the  Oxford  men,  Urmson 
was  supposed  by  many  to  have 
won  this  race  in  1871,  after  a  close 
finish  with  Wilson ;  but  last  year 
he  was  xmable  to  compete  for  his 
University,  having  broken  down  in 
training.  He  is  not  a  good  starter ; 
and  in  this  race  Ottaway  and 
Davies  got  away  with  a  long  lead 
of  four  yards.  Urmson,  however, 
was  level  with  them  at  seventy 
yards,and,after  a  splendid  struggle 
on  the  part  of  Davies,  won  by  two 
yards.  The  time  was  given  as  lOJ^ 
seconds;  very  fJBiei,  considering 
the  ground. 

Both  these  evente  had  been  oon- 
fiidered  certain  to  be  won  by  the 
Dark  Blues ;  and  equally  safe  was 


thought  the  high  jump  for  Cam- 
bridge. Their  representative,  Gnr- 
ney,  had  jumped  5  ft.  9  in. ;  and 
their  second  string.  Prior,  had 
cleared  5  ft.  6  in.,  the  same  height 
at  which  Graham  and  Woods,  the 
Oxford  men,  had  tied.  Gumey 
won  at  5  ft.  6  in.  on  this  occasion ; 
the  Oxonian,  Woods,  being  unable 
to  do  more  than  5  ft.  5  in.,  al- 
though it  is  only  fair  to  mention 
that  at  his  fourUi  essay  he  had  a 
bad  fall,  which  must  have  affected 
his  jumping.  Strangely  enough, 
in  this  event  last  year,  Graham 
slipped  up  and  sprained  his  wrist  so 
severely  that  he  was  unable  to 
jump  afterwards. 

Great  interest  was  felt  in  the 
mile,  one  of  the  '  knotty  problems ' 
for  solution.  Gxmton  had  won  pretty 
easily  at  Cambridge  in  4  min.  34f^ 
sec. ;  and  Smith-Dorrien  at  Oxford, 
in  4  min.  31%  sec,  with  Sandford 
and  Bush  close  up,  and  Benson, 
who  has  never  recovered  from  his 
break-down  of  last  year,  fourth. 
Smith-Dorrien,  however,  was  re- 
served to  run  in  the  three  miles; 
and  the  Oxonians  felt  the  utmost 
confidence  in  Sandford.  Their 
opponente  were  equally  certain 
that  Gunton  would  be  equal  to  the 
occasion,  although,  from  the  time, 
the  chances  seemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  Oxford.  Evans  and  Pelham 
also  ran  for  Cambridge.  Gunton 
led  at  the  start,  and  made  the 
pace  very  fast,  but  evidently  not 
so  fast  as  the  Oxford  men  wished, 
for  Bush  took  the  lead  and  made 
the  running  until  half  the  dis- 
tance had  been  covered.  Then 
the  two  Cambridge  men,  Gunten 
and  Evans,  again  went  to  the  front, 
with  Sandford  close  up,  and  Ben- 
son last,  Pelham  being  already 
out  of  it.  They  were  all  close  to- 
gether at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
lap,  when  the  pace  became  tre- 
mendous; and  about  250  yards 
from  home,  Benson  made  a  great 
effort  to  get  on  level  terms  with 
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the  leaders.  Howeyer,  they  were 
too  much  for  him,  and  on  taming 
the  comer  into  the  straight  run  in 
home,  he  was  beaten,  and  the  race 
lay  between  Onnton  and  Sandford. 
The  former  had  the  foot  of  Sand- 
ford  aU  the  way,  and  won  by  about 
eight  yards,  in  the  splendid  time 
of  4  min.  28f  see.,  the  fastest,  we 
belieye,  on  record.  Eyans  was 
third. 

This  success  was  receiyed  with 
great  cheering  by  the  Gantabs ;  and 
the  next  eyent,  the  broad  jump, 
was  another  certainty  for  them, 
through  Dayies,  the  best  man  at 
this  sport  that  has  eyer  appeared 
in  public.  Owing,  howeyer,  to  the 
slippery  state  of  the  grass,  he  only 
cleared  21  ft.  3  in.,  beating  the 
Oxford  man,  Nash,  by  nearly  a  foot. 

The  quarter  mile  is  always  a 
fiayourite  race,  haying  the  adyan- 
tage  of  being  run  at  a  yery  fast 
pace  all  the  way,  and  also  lasting 
long  enough  to  giye  spectators  a 
better  yiew  of  the  competitors  than 
the  hundred.  For  Oxford,  were 
Urmson  and  Snow ;  and  for  Cam- 
bridge, Brodie  andTempler;  the 
latter  the  winner  of  the  Cambridge 
quarter,  and  thought  good  enough 
to  win  this,  eyen  if  Cambridge  did 
not  succeed  in  running  first  and 
second.  The  running  was  cut  out 
by  Snow,  Urmson  lying  last,  and 
the  Cambridge  men  running  close 
together  between  them,  and  Tem- 
pler  being  eyidently  disappointed 
at  both  comers.  On  turning  into 
the  straight,  Urmson  came  through 
his  men  and  running  as  fast  as  eyer 
to  the  finish,  cut  them  all  down 
and  won  by  eight  yards;  Snow 
second,  and  Templer,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  his  friends,  being 
at  least  twelye  yards  from  the 
winner.  The  time  was  fast,  51}  sec., 
but  Urmson  won  easily,  and  the 
Cambridge  men  ran  with  bad 
judgment. 

Each  Uniyersity  had  now  won 
three  eyents,  and  each  had  suffered 


a  disappointment.  Of  the  three  ta 
come,  Cambridge  was  expected  to 
win  the  '  shot,'  as  Littleton,  their 
representatiye,  had '  put '  36  ft.  8  in., 
considerably  farther  than  Browne, 
the  best  man  for  Oxford.  As  in  the 
haouner  -  throwing,  the  Cantabs, 
Littleton  and  Winthrop,  were  im^ 
mensely  bigger  men  than  Browne 
and  Hodges ;  but  again  were  the 
Light  Blues  disappointed,  for  Lit- 
tleton could  '  put '  no  farther  than 
34  ft.  1  in.,  and  Browne  scored  his 
second  win  with  a  ' put'  of  35  ft. 
2  in.,  which  was  excellent,  con- 
sidering the  wet  state  of  the  grass. 

The  hurdle  race,  which  was  won 
by  Upcher  for  Oxford,  was  the  fifth 
win  scored  by  the  Dark  Blues,  thus 
deciding  the  result  of  the  sports ; 
and  great  was  the  cheering  when 
their  men  were  seen  finishing  first 
and  second.  The  Cambridge  men 
were  Dayies  and  Beauchamp :  but 
probably  the  former  had  had  some- 
thing taken  out  of  him  by  his  ex- 
ertions in  the  hundred  and  the 
long  jump,  and  the  Oxonians  won 
somewhat  easily.  Gamier,  who  won 
last  year,  got  off  badly,  and  also 
touched  one  of  his  hurdles,  as  in 
the  race  at  Oxford,  and  Upcher 
won  by  a  bare  foot  in  17^sec. 

The  last  eyent  of  the  day  was 
the  three  mile  race.  This  was 
considered,  justly,  to  be  a  match 
between  Smith-Dorrien  and  Somer- 
yille,  the  latter  of  whom  had  won 
easily  at  Cambridge  in  15  min. 
48f  sec,  and  the  former,  besides 
his  fine  performance  in  the  Oxford 
mile,  had  won  the  three-mile  race 
in  15  min.  59  sec.  The  other  com- 
petitors were  neyer  in  it,  for  in  the 
second  lap  the  race  was  reduced  to 
a  match  between  Smith-Dorrien 
and  Someryille.  The  latter  made 
the  running,  but  was  passed  no 
less  than  eight  times  by  the  Oxo- 
nian, whose  style  is  much  freer 
and  more  '  raking '  than  his  oppo- 
nent's. Each  time  that  he  was 
passed,  Someryille  spurted  and  in 
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a  few  Btrides  was  again  leading, 
nerer  b?  more  than  two  or  three 
yards,  until  at  a  qnartec  of  a  mile 
&om  home,  Smith-Doirien  raced 
past  his  man  and  led  him  by  a 
grftdaaUy  increasing  distanae  to 
the  far  comer  of  the  ground,  where 
Somerrille,  after  vaialy  endeavoor- 
ing  to  get  up  to  him,  collapsed,  and 
left  the  other  to  finish  as  he  pleased. 
The  race  was  ran  with  the  greatest 
plnck  by  both  men,  bnt  Somerville 
was  never  able  to  shake  off  his 
man,  and  was  oompletely  ran  out 
at  the  finish.  The  excitement  was 
almost  as  great  as  in  this  race  last 
year,  when  Benson  made  a  dead 
heat  with  Hawtrey  on  the  post,  and 
the  spectators  broke  into  the  ground 
when  Somerrille  gaTo  way,  and 
gave  the  winner  a  perfect  ovation. 
The  time  was  15  min,  18  sec. 

So  the  sports  were  over  and 
Oxford  had  scored  six  wins  to 
three.  They  were  most  interesting 
throughout    and     capitally    oon- 
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tested,  and  the  times,  considering 
the  state  of  the  path,  remarkably 
good,  especially  the  mile  and  three 
miles.  Cannot  the  University  men 
consent'  to  a  slight  alteration  in 
their  prognmime,  and  substitute  a 
walking  race  for  the  shot-patting, 
which  savours  more  of  gymnastics 
than  of  wttat  is  generally  under- 
stood as  'athletic  sports?'  They 
have  snob  a  competition  in  their 
sports  at  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge,  although  walking  is  not 
much  cultivated  at  either  TJniver- 
Qity,  probably  in  conseqaenoe  of 
not  being  included  in  the  Inter- 
University  programme.  We  quite 
expect  to  see  such  an  alteration 

In  conolnsion,  we  may  remark 
that  Oxford  has  won  the  boat  race 
sixteen  times  and  Cambridge  four- 
teen ;  the  sports  have  resulted  in 
favour  of  Oxford  four  times  and 
Cambridge  six. 
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SUMMER   EVES. 

TVyTY  MIND  is  full  of  memories  to-day 

^^^     That  have  the  music  of  old  nursery  rhymes. 

While  Kate  and  Totty  here  have  been  at  play. 

Have  I  been  in  a  trance  of  other  times— 
Of  summer  eves  that  slid  by,  one  by  one, 

Like  angels  passing  to  another  land, 
But  they  have  left  their  joys,  though  they  are  gone. 

And  lift  the  curtain  with  a  gentle  hand. 

It  was  a  summer  eve  when  Arthur  came 

And  spoke  the  things  that  I  may  not  forget ; 
The  poppies'  then,  as  now,  were  all  aflame, 

And  there  was  sweetness  with  the  mignonette. 
That  night  a  new  moon  sailed,  and  spoke  of  truth 

That  should  encircle  all  our  years  below  : 
Our  love,  Uke  to  the  moon,  was  in  its  youth, 

And  there  was  hope  in  its  faint,  tender  glow. 

A  sumiier  eve,  again  he  came  to  me, 

And  I  was  joyous,  who  had  been  forlorn  ; 
We  sat  together  by  the  apple-tree. 

And  ere  he  left  we  knew  our  marriage  morn. 
That  night  a  half-moon  lit  the  moving  length 

Of  forest  trees ;  and  our  love,  like  the  moon. 
Had  more  of  gentle  light  and  passion's  strength. 

And  it  would  come  to  sweeter  fairness  soon. 

The  summer  eves  fell  into  summer  days, 

And  each  bright  day  new  happiness  was  born, 
Till  we  went  by  the  quiet  village  ways 

To  Abbey  Church,  and  it  was  marriage  mom. 
That  night  the  full  moon  rose  with  glorious  shine, 

And  showed  the  garden  treasures  at  our  feet ; 
And  our  love,  like  the  moon,  was  full  and  fine. 

And  our  divine  felicity  complete. 


Guy  Roslyn. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


IT  ifl  on  a  glorious  July  after- 
noon that  Colonel  Mordaunt 
brings  his  wife    to    Fen   Court 
There  is  no  railway  station  within 
ten  miles  of  Priestley,  but  an  open 
carriage  meets  them  on  arriral  at 
the  nearest  town,  and  as  they  roll 
homewards  through  long  country 
lanes,  bordered  with  hedges    in 
which  the  bramble  flower  and  the 
woodbine  haye  joined  issue  to  pull 
the  ^wild  roses  and    the   purple 
nightshade  to  the  ground,  Irene 
experiences  a  sense  of  silent  calm 
which  makes  her  belieye  that  she 
has  at  last  breasted  successfully 
the  billows  of  life,  and  emerged 
thence  with  the  greatest  good  this 
world  affords  us  in  her  hand — 
contentment!    They  haye  had  a 
long   and    tedious  journey  from 
Weymouth;    the    sun    has    been 
inconyeniently    warm,    and    the 
railway  carriages  filled  with  dust, 
and    eyen    good-natured    people 
might  be  excused  from  feeling  a 
little  peeyish  or  impatient  by  the 
close  of  day ;  but  Irene  and  Colonel 
Mordaunt  seem  admirably  fitted 
to  get  on  together.    She  is  all 
gentle   acquiescence  to  anything 
he  may  propose  (gratitude    and 
indifference  being   the   principal 
ingredients  in  submission),   and 
he  is  deyoted  to  his  young  wife, 
and  has  spent  his  time  hitherto  in 
anticipating  her  wishes,  but  in  a 
manner  so  unobtrusiye  as  to  haye 
rendered    eyen    the    honeymoon 
agreeable  to  her.    For,  whateyer 
may  be  the  general  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  the  honeymoon  is  not 
always    the    happiest    part    of 
married  life ;  indeed  there  are  few 
instances   of   it    in  which  both 
husband  and  wife  are  not  secretly 


pleased  when  it  is  drawing  to  a 
close.    Brides  who  are  worshipped 
as  divinities  during  the  first  week 
are     apt     to     become    exigeante& 
during  the  last  three,  and  bride- 
grooms are  sometimes  forced  to 
confess  the  melancholy  truth  that 
'  the  full  soul  loatheth  the  honey- 
comb.'    I  have  known  a  seven 
days'  wife  cry  all   the  afternoon 
because    her    husband    went    to 
sleep  on  the  sofa ;  and  a  freshly- 
made  Benedict  plead  law,  sickness, 
business,  anything,  in    order   to 
procure  a  run  up  to  town  during 
the  fatal  moon,  and  a  few  hours' 
cessation    from    the    continuous 
tax  laid  on  his  patience,  gallantry, 
and    temper.      Many  a    married 
life  that   has    ended    in    misery 
might    have    fiowed    on    evenly 
enough  had  it  not  been  for  the 
injury  done  to  a  woman's  character 
during  that  month  of  blandish- 
ments and  folly.    It  requires  a 
strong  mind  to  accept  at  their 
true  worth    all   the  nonsense  a 
man  talks  and    all    the    foolish 
actions    of   which  he    is    guilty 
during  those  first  rapturous  mo- 
ments of  possession — and  women, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  strong-minded. 
All    the    hyperbole    of    passion, 
which  until  then  they  have  only 
heard  in  furtive  lovers'  whispers,, 
is  now  poured  out  boldly  at  their 
feet,  and  the  geese  imagine  it  to 
be  a  specimen  or  a  promise  of 
what  their  future  life  shall  be.    A 
fortnight  sees  the  ardour  cooled ; 
in  a  month  it  has  evaporated,  and 
thenceforth  they  are  judged,  not 
as  goddesses,  but  women.    How 
few  stand  the  test  .and  can  step 
down  gracefully  from  the  pedestal 
on  which  they  have  been  unna- 
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turally  exalted  to  the  level  of 
their  husbands'  hearts,  let  the 
lives  of  our  married  acquaintances 
answer  for  us.  But  whether  it 
would  prevent  the  final  issue  or 
not,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  happiness  of  many  a  man  and 
woman  would  not  come  so  quickly 
to  a  close,  were  the  latter  treated 
with  a  little  more  discretion 
during  the  honeymoon.  As  hus- 
bands intend  to  go  on  so  should 
they  begin.  A  woman  is  a  sus- 
picious animal;  her  experience 
is  small,  her  views  are  narrow,  her 
range  of  sight  limited ;  and  more 
men  have  been  whined  and  teased 
and  irritated  out  of  their  love 
than  stormed  out  of  ii  There  is 
no  more  miserable  mistake  in  life 
than  to  attempt  to  warm  up  a 
fading  passion:  rSchauffes  are 
never  worth  much,  but  this  style 
of  r^chauffS  pliys  the  worst  of  alL 
If  wives  would  be  reasonable,  they 
will  take  all  that  is  offered  them ; 
but  never  stoop  to  extract  an 
unwilling  avowal  of  affection, 
which  will  bum  none  the  brighter 
for  bemg  dragged  to  the  light  of 
day.  A  little  happy  indifference 
is  the  best  possible  medicine  for  a 
drooping  love ;  and  the  injunction 
to  'leave  them  alone  and  they'll 
come  home,'  holds  as  good  with 
men  as  with  the  flock  of  Bo-peep. 
Irene  Mordaunt  bids  fair  to  keep 
her  husband's  devotion  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  this  means. 
Her  manner  towards  him  is  as 
sweet  and  gentle  as  it  can  be,  but 
it  naturally  possesses  no  ardour; 
and  this  want  of  passion  on  her 
part  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  his 
middle-aged  flame  burning  very 
brightly,  without  giving  him  any 
anxiety  on  account  of  hers. 

He  would  have  preferred,  like 
other  men,  to  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self during  the  honeymoon  (and 
the  adage  that  'there  is  no  fool 
like  an  old  fool'  holds  truer  in 
love  than  any  other  feeling),  but 


something  in  Irene's  quiet  and 
sensible  manner  has  forbidden  it, 
and  compelled  him  to  treat  her  as 
if  they  had  been  married  for 
several  years.  And  yet  she  is  not 
cold  to  him — she  does  not  repulse 
his  attentions  nor  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge them ;  on  the  contrary, 
as  they  commence  their  drive  to 
Priestley,  and  he  wraps  a  shawl 
about  her  feet,  and  makes  her  put 
them  upon  the  opposite  seat,  the 
smile  with  which  she  thanks  him 
would  be  sufficient  to  put  a 
younger  man  '  off  his  head.' 

'  How  beautiful  the  country  is !' 
she  says,  as  they  pass  fields  of 
clean-shorn  sheep,  and  rosy 
children  bobbing  curtseys  by  the 
cottage  gates,  and  waggons  of  lat&- 
gathered  hay  breathing  '  odours  of 
Araby'  as  they  crawl  by;  'how 
sweet  and  clean  everything  looks 
and  smells.  Philip,  I  long  to  see 
the  garden;  I  am  so  fond  of 
flowers.  Do  you  remember  the 
lovely  bouquets  you  used  to  send 
me  in  Brussels  ?' 

'  Perfectly,  my  darling '  (Colonel 
Mordaunt  seldom  calls  his  wife 
anything  but  'darling,'  and  the 
word  has  ceased  to  grate  on  her 
ears  as  it  did  at  first,  recalling  the 
lost  voice  that  spoke  it  once); 
'  and  how  you  used  to  turn  your 
nose  up  at  my  humble  offerings.' 

'I  never  told  you  so,  Philip; 
that  must  be  an  invention  of  your 
own.' 

•Perhaps  I  divined  it,  Irene; 
for  my  eyes  were  very  keen  for 
anything  that  concerned  you  in 
those  days.' 

'Well,  it  was  very  wicked  of 
me,  then,  and  I  promise  that  I 
won't  turn  up  my  nose  at  the  first 
bouquet  you  give  me  from  Fen 
Court.' 

'  Tou  shall  have  a  beauty  the 
very  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I 
hope  the  garden  will  be  in  good 
order — I  have  given  sufficient  di- 
rections on  the  subject' 
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'  Doesn't  Isabella  care  for 
flowers  ?' 

'  Not  mnch,  I  think.  She  is  a 
strange  creature  in  some  of  her 
ways.  I  sometimes  wonder,  dar- 
ling, how  yon  and  she  will  get  on 
with  one  another.' 

'  Why,  admirably,  of  course — I 
mean  to  get  on  with  her.' 

CSolonel  Mordaunt  tnms  round 
4Uid  gazes  at  his  wife  adoringly. 

'  You  are  too  good !'  he  says ; 
"*  Oh,  Irene !  if  I  don't  make  you 
happy,  may  Gk)d's  judgment * 

'Hush!  hush!'  she  interrupts 
him  quickly, '  pray  don't  say  that, 
jou  make  me  feel  so  small.' 

But  see  how  much  less  than  a 
woman  she  would  haye  been. not 
to  care  for  him,  who  had  taken 
her  to  his  arms,  despite  his  know- 
ledge of  her  outraged  affections, 
and  treated  her  as  though  she  had 
flown  to  them  of  her  own  accord. 
She  does  not  love  him,  this  gallant 
gentleman  who  almost  worships 
her,  but  she  is  yery  grateful  and 
•almost  happy,  and  bids  fair  to 
make  a  model  wife  and  mistress. 
As  the  carriage  reaches  the  en- 
trance to  Fen  Court,  and  rolls  up 
the  broad  driye  through  the 
shrubbery,  she  becomes  quite  ex- 
cited in  her  admiration. 

'Is  this  ours — really?'  she  ex- 
^xclaims,  inquiringly. 

'It  is  yours,  my  own  darling, 
every  inch  of  it!'  replies  her 
husband. 

'  Oh !  Philip !'  and  in  her  delight 
and  surprise  she  turns  and  kisses 
him,  for  the  first  time  of  her  own 
accord. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  flushes  up  to 
his  eyes  with  Ratification,  and 
this  trifling  episode  has  the  power 
to  dispel  much  of  the  nervousness 
with  which  he  has  looked  forward 
to  introducing  his  wife  to  Fen 
Court 

'Here  we  are,  at  last!'  he  ex- 
claims, as  the  carriage  stops  before 
the  bold  porch,  and  a  couple  of 


menservants  appear  upon  the 
doorstep.  '  Jump  down,  my  dar- 
ling ;  Isabella  is  sure  to  be  waiting 
for  you,  and  you  must  be  tired  to 
death  with  this  long  drive.' 

'  I  am  not  at  all  tired,'  is  her 
rejoinder;  'and  I  mean  to  see 
every  bit  of  the  garden  before  I 
go  to  bed  to-night.' 

Miss  Mordaunt  is  waiting  for 
them  in  the  hall. 

'Oh  my  dear  Mrs.  Mordaunt! 
I  came — ^I  thought,  perhaps — I 
didn't  know ' 

'Did  you  not  expect  us  so 
soon?'  replies  Irene,  stooping  to 
kiss  her  sister-in-law.  'I  think 
we  have  come  rather  quickly.' 

'  Quickly !'  echoes  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt, who  is  close  upon  her 
heels ;  '  why,  we  have  been  hours 
on  the  road.  What  time  have  you 
ordered  diDuer,  Isabella?' 

'  At  seven — at  least  I  believe  at 
seven — but  if  you  would  rather 
not ' 

'The  sooner  the  better,'  says 
her  brother;  'seven  will  do  ad- 
mirably.  And  now,  if  yvu  will 
take  Irene  up  to  her  bedroom  and 
help  her  off  with  her  things,  I 
think  she  will  be  obliged  to  you. 
You  won't  dress  to-night,  darling  ?' 

'Oh,  no!  Philip;  only  take  tho 
dust  pff  What  a  wide  staircase, 
and  such  pretty  carpets !  Oh !  is 
this  my  room?  it  is  beautiful. 
How  nice  and  fresh  it  looks.  And 
blue,  too!  I  wonder  who  chose 
blue  ?  it  is  my  favourite  colour.' 

'  It  was  my  brother  who  ordered 
it  to  be  refurnished  with  this 
colour.  Can  I  help  you  off  with 
your  bonnet,  Mrs.  Mordaunt?  or 
perhaps — if  you  had  rather  be 
alone — if  I  had  better  go * 

'  Oh,  no !  don't  go !  I  shall  be 
ready  directly.  But  why  do  you 
not  call  me  by  my  Christian  name  ? 
Surely  we  are  not  to  be  "Miss" 
and  "  Mrs."  to  one  another !' 

'  If  you  wish  it— of  course — but 
I    shouldn't   have    thought ' 
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Mordaont's  deprecfttiiig  man- 
ner is  already  casting  a  chill  oyer 
Irene's  coming  home. 

'  Since  we  are  to  be  sisters,  I 
think  it  should  be  so/  she  answers, 
with  a  glance  of  scrutiny  at  her 
companion;  bnt  she  is  not  so 
eager  in  her  manner  of  addressing 
her  again,  and  it  is  a  relief  to 
hear  her  husband's  Toice  asking 
for  admittance. 

'  HaTC  you  eyerything  you  want 
— are  you  quite  comfortable? 
Isabella,  where  is  Mrs.  Quekett? 
I  thought  she  would  be  here  to 
welcome  Irene  to  Fen  Court.' 

Miss  Mordaunt  telegraphs  a  look 
of  meaning  to  her  brother — it  is 
Tery  slight,  but  Irene  catches  it, 
and  feels  immediately  that  there 
is  something  to  be  concealed. 

'Who  is  Mrs.  Quekett?'  she 
demands  abruptly,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other. 

*  The  housekeeper '  com- 
mences Miss  Mordaunt. 

'Well,  hardly  a  housekeeper, 
Isabella,  although  she  certainly 
does  keep  house  for  us,'  interrupts 
her  brother. 

'She  does  keep  house  for  you, 
and  yet  she  is  not  your  house- 
keeper,' says  Irene,  merrily ;  '  she 
must  be  an  anomaly,  this  Mrs. 
Quekett.  Pray  is  she  young  or 
old,  fat  or  thin,  wise  or  foolish  ? 
though,  after  what  you  hare  just 
said,  Philip,  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  hear  she  is  all  of 
them  put  together.' 

'Tou  are  a  saucy  girl,  and 
don't  deserve  an  answer ;  but  when 
you  come  to  know  her,  you  will 
acknowledge  that  Mrs.  Qaekett  is 
a  very  wonderful  woman,  and  can 
be  almost  anything  she  choosea 
When  I  said  she  was  hardly  a 
housekeeper,  I  meant  she  was 
superior  to  the  place.  But  she 
lived  for  many  years  with  my 
father  in  that  capacity,  and  has 
always  had  a  home  with  me  since 
his  death.    You  will  find  her  a 


great  help  to  you,  darling,  for  I'm 
sure  you  cannot  know  much  about 
housekeeping;  and  I  hope  you 
will  get  on  very  well  together.' 

'There  is  no  doubt  of  it;  I 
always  get  on  well  with  servants ; 
that  is,  if  they  keep  their  places. 
But  with  regard  to  housekeeping, 
Phib'p,  I  intend  to  agreeably  sur- 
prise you.  I  know  much  more 
than  yon  imagine,  and  mean  to 
make  myself  perfect  I  always 
thought  I  should  like  to  have  a 
large  house  like  this  to  look  after, 
and  to  keep  in  spick-span  order. 
I  like  pretty  things,  but  the  ro- 
mance of  untidyness  never  held 
any  charms  for  me.  I  was  cut 
out  for  an  old  maid.' 

'It  is  lucky  for  me,  darling, 
that  we  met  before  you  had  made 
up  your  mind  unalterably  upon 
that  subject,'  says  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt, laughing,  as  he  draws  her 
arm  within  his  own  to  lead  her 
to  the  dining-room.  'But,  how- 
ever good  a  manager  you  may  be, 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  Mrs. 
Quekett  an  admirable  assistant,  U> 
say  the  very  least  of  it.  She  has 
been  always  used  to  manage  the 
household  affidrs,  and,  were  I  you, 
I  should  leave  them  in  her  hands. 
Why  should  you  trouble  your 
head  about  such  matters,  when  I 
can  afford  to  keep  some  one  to  da 
it  for  you?' 

'  Mrs.  Quekett  will  have  plenty 
to  do,  Philip.  I  did  not  mean 
that  I  should  rise  with  the  lark 
each  morning  to  call  the  maids,  or 
walk  about  in  the  trail  of  the 
broom  and  dust-pan,  to  see  that 
they  do  their  duty ;  but  I've  no 
opinion  of  a  mistress  who  leaves 
her  work  to  the  servants.  Have 
you?' 

At  these  words  Isabella  again 
steals  one  of  those  furtive,  mutual- 
understanding  glances  at  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  with  an  expression  that 
rouses  not  only  Irene's  curiosity, 
but  her  spirit,  and  she  does  not 
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vrskit  for  an  answer  to  her  ques- 
iion : 

'  At  all  eyents,  I  mean  to  try  and 
make  myself  equal  to  the  position 
you  have  placod  me  in,  Philip/ 
■she  continues. 

'  And  you  would  be  so,  my  dar- 
kling, a  tiiousand  times  oyer,'  he 
"whispers,  fondly,  'eyen  had  I 
placed  you  on  a  throne.' 


This  conyersation  giyes  a  brief 
insight  to  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  Irene  enters  on  the  per- 
formance of  her  new  duties.  The 
glances  which  she  intercepted  be- 
-tween  her  sister-in-law  and  her 
husband  do  not  giye  her  more 
than  a  moment's  uneasiness,  whilst 
they  strengthen  her  purpose'  of 
«elf-dependence. 

She  misinterprets  their  mean- 
ing ;  she  imagines  they  arose  from 
their  doubt  of  her  capability  to 
maintain  her  position  as  mistress 
of  Fen  Court;  and  she  becomes 
-determined,  in  consequence,  to 
proye  that  they  are  mistaken. 
3Prom  the  hour  she  accepted 
"Colonel  Mordaunt's  proi)osal,  and 
fixed  her  thoughts  upon  a  future 
«hared  with  him,  Irene  has  ex- 
I)erienced  more  pleasure  from  the 
prospect  of  haying  the  entire 
management  of  the  household  at 
Fen  Court  upon  her  hands  than 
anything  else. 

For,  in  order  to  fight  success- 
fully with  disappointment,  or  eyen 
to  fight  at  all,  we  must  haye  some 
definite  employment.  A  man 
generally  has  a  business  or  pro- 
Cession  to  engross  his  loyal 
thoughts  and  shut  the  door  in 
the  face  of  all  the  rebel  ones 
Ohough  what  a  knack  they  haye 
of  peeping  through  the  chinks !) ; 
with  him  the  grinding  necessity  of 
making  bread,  either  for  himself 
or  others,  is  paramount,  and 
ieayes  little  leisure  for  i)ainful 
introspection.    It  is  not  that  he 
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feels  the  less  for  being  busy:  it 
is  that  he  has  less  time  to  feel. 
The  female  sex  has  in  all  ages, 
most  undeseryedly,  gained  credit 
for  being  the  more  constant  of 
the  two :  but,  though  they  mourn 
more  explosiyely,  their  grief  is 
neither  so  bitter  nor  so  long.  A 
man  and  woman  who  loye  each 
other  are  irreyocably  separated: 
what  happens  to  them  ?  He  sel- 
dom speaks  of  his  loss  to  any  one ; 
if  he  does,  it  is  in  short,-  sharp 
sentences,  that  are  dismissed  as 
soon  as  possible:  and  he  goes 
about  his  work  as  usual ;  worries 
his  head  oyer  the  ledger  in  his 
counting  -  house ;  strains  eyery 
nerye  to  outwit  the  counsel  for 
the  other  side ;  conducts  three  or 
four  seryioes  a  day,  or^  sits  up  all 
night  writing  for  the  press.  Eyery 
now  and  then,  doubtless,  a  sad 
thought  comes  between  him  and 
his  employment ;  he  sees  her,  or 
hears  of  her,  or  the  remembrance 
of  something  they  haye  shared  in 
the  past  smites  him  with  sudden 
pain ;  but  he  puts  it  away  :  he 
must  put  it  away,  if  he  is  to 
pursue  the  business  which  depends 
^pon  his  brain,  or  hand,  or  skiU. 
Where  is  the  woman,  meanwhile, 
who  mourns  him,  poor  wretch,  as 
hopelessly  (I  haye  no  wish  to 
detract  from  the  sex's  capability 
of  loying)  as  only  a  woman  can  ? 

Sitting  by  the  fire,  most  likely, 
if  it  is  winter,  or  lying  on  her 
bed  if  it  is  summer,  with  a  noyel 
in  her  hand,  or  a  piece  of  fancy 
work,  and  all  her  mind  fixed  upon 
her  absent  loyer :  ready  and  will- 
ing to  talk  oyer  the  cruelty  of 
her  disappointment  with  the  first 
friend  who  calls:  crying  till  she 
cam  hardly  see  out  of  her  eyes: 
reftising  to  attend  any  party  of 
pleasure  (women  think  giying 
up  balls  and  theatres  and  concerts 
an  inunense  proof  of  constancy; 
they  don't  understand  how  the 
lightest  laughter  is  often  used  to 
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oonoeal  the  heaTiest  hearts) ;  eTen 
lefusing  to  eat :  sitting  down,  in 
fact,  with  her  dead  loye  in  her  lap, 
determined  to  nurse  it  and  weep 
oTer  it,   and  recall  all  she  has 
lost  with  it,  until  she  makes  her- 
self first  hysterical  and  then  nse- 
less,  and  lastly  ill,  and  a  worry 
to  STery  one  connected  with  her. 
Our  friends  die,  and  we  bury  them. 
Why  can't  we  bury  the  corpses  of 
our  dead  hopes  in  the  same  way  ? 
The  regret  we  feel  for  those  whom 
we  haye  lost    by  death   is  sad 
enough  and  sharp  enough,  God 
knows,  as  it  returns  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the    night,   or  eren 
amidst  the  clamorous  hurry  of  the 
day;   but  what  would  it  not  be 
were  we  to  keep  those  still  forms 
eyer  beside  us,  to  preyent  aU  hope 
of  sorrow  sinking  into    natural 
sleep?     Tet  that  is  what  most 
women    do    with  their  blighted 
affections ;  and  many  of  them  ex- 
perience   actual     disappointment 
when  they  discoyer  that    Time 
has  merdfnUy  closed  the  wound, 
and  they  are    'getting  oyer  it.' 
They   keep  it  open  as  long  as 
they  possibly  can;  they  tear  the 
bandage  away  which  opportunity 
affords  them;  and  when  the  healed 
spot  is  no  longer  capable  of  lacera- 
tion, they  will  sit  down  and  begin 
to  cry  afresh  oyer  their  own  in- 
constan<^.     And,  perhaps,  when 
they  haye  reached  this  epoch,  the 
man  is  still   ezperieacing  Uiose 
occasional  sharp,  cruel  stabs  of 
remembrance  which  are  all   the 
worse  to  bear  because  they  come 
so  seldom,  and  the  flesh  is  unused 
to  them. 

But  if  women  were  brought  up 
to  work  like  men  (in  other  kind, 
perhaps,  but  with  tiie  same  neces- 
sity), actiye  employment,  either  of 
brain  or  hand,  would  place  the 
sexes,  in  this  matter,  on  a  leyel ; 
and  whilst  much  needless  misery 
would  be  spared  to  the  one,  a 
lance  amount  of  comfort  would 


accrue  to  the  other;  for,  of  all 
persons  with  whom  to  shun  inter- 
course in  this  life,  giye  me  the 
flabby  thing  which  calls  itself  a 
woman  who  has  had  '  a  disappoint 
ment* — ^as  though  there  were  no 
disappointment  in  the  world  but 
that  which  springs  from  loye 
turned  sour  with  adyersity,  like 
small  beer  by  thunder. 

Irene  has  neyer'  been  a  woman 
utterly  without  a  purpose.  In 
her  early  girlhood,  and  before  she 
experienced  any  necessity  to  gam- 
ble with  life  for  forgetfulness,  she 
was  accustomed  to  look  upon  each 
day  in  which  she  had  done  nothing 
as  a  day  to  be  regtetted.  She 
used  to  read  much  at  that  time, 
not  desultorily,  but  on  a  fixed 
plan;  and  she  would  allow  no 
pleasure,  howeyer  tempting,  to  lure 
her  from  her  self-imposed  task 
until  it  was  accomplished.  She 
took  a  yery  bright  interest  in 
politics;  in  the  projects  for  im- 
proying  the  condition  of  the 
nation  at  large,  and  all  new  dis- 
coyeries,  whether  in  art,  science 
or  nature ;  attempted,  also,  as  most 
able  minds  do,  to  put  down  her 
thoughts  on  all  these  things  in 
writing,  but  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  ample  yariety  of  mental 
food  which  ancient  and  modem 
literature  placed  before  her,  and 
neyer  had  the  least  desire  to  cram 
her  own  ideas  down  the  throats  of 
others.  In  fine,  until  the  unfor- 
tunate moment  arriyed  in  which 
she  met  Eric  Keir,  Irene  was  a 
^^VPJf  helpful,  matter- of -&ct 
woman;  and  though  the  two 
blows  which  she  receiyed  so  close 
together  did  for  awhile  crush  life's 
purpose  out  of  her  and  blur  her 
yision  of  a  noble  and  eleyated 
future,  it  is  aU  coming  back  to  her 
now  as  she  finds  herself  mistress 
of  Fen  CJourt,  and  the  mists  that 
obscured  her  duty  are  clearing 
away  from  before  her  eyes.  To 
make  her  husband's  house  what  it 
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sbonld  be  (andwbat  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt  has  abready  deplored,  in  ber 
bearing,  that  it  is  not),  one  of  the 
best  -  appointed  and  pleasantest 
houses  in  the  connty;  to  render 
herself  an  agreeable,  fayonrite 
hostess;  to  be  the  roler  of  his 
household,  the  friend  of  his  ten- 
ants, and  the  benefactor  of  the 
poor  who  are  dependent  on  him — 
this  is  the  path  which  she  has 
chalked  oat  for  herself,  and  in 
which  she  is  resolute  to  walk. 
Some  women  think  it  beneath 
them  to  make  their  husbands' 
homes  comfortable.  They  want 
to  delirer  lectures  like  Emily 
Faithfull,  or  write  books  like  Mrs. 
Bidden,  or  compose  songs  like 
Elizabeth  Philp,  or  play  Juliet 
like  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons;  and  if 
they  are  not  permitted  to  labour 
through  the  medium  of  the  stage, 
the  platform,  or  the  press,  their 
mission  is  wrested  from  them : 
there  is  nothing  more  to  live  for. 

Irene  Mordaunt  knows  better. 
She  knows  that  if  genius  is  not 
required  to  keep  the  machinery  of 
a  large  establishment  in  working 
order,  good  sense  is ;  and,  however 
capable  and  far-seeing  and  prac- 
tical her  head  may  be,  it  is  none 
too  much  so  for  the  worthy  ^n- 
ployment  of  the  large  sums  of 
money  that  must  annually  pass 
through  her  hands.  She  does  not 
think  the  work  beneath  her ;  she 
feels  like  a  queen  entering  upon 
her  territory;  and  as  her  hus- 
band, when  their  dinner  is  ended, 
makes  the  tour  with  her  of  his 
possessions,  she  notes  with  a  keen 
eye  where  improvement  is  most 
needed,  and  registers  inward  vows 
to  be  faithful  to  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  her.  The  knowledge  of 
her  responsibility  works  on  Irene 
like  a  charm  :  her  spirits  rise ; 
her  eyes  become  brighter,  her 
pulses  beat  more  healthfully,  and 
she  retires  to  rest  full  of  expecta- 
tion for  the  coming  morrow.    Such 


are  some  of  the  good  effects  of 
realising  that  there  is  work  left  in 
the  world  to  do  which  no  one  can 
accomplish  so  well  as  ourselves. 
Had  Irene  remained  at  Laburnum 
Cottage  with  Mrs.  Cavendish,  she 
might  have  continued  to  be  a  love- 
sick maiden  to  this  day ;  as  it  is, 
the  task  which  she  has  undertaken 
with  a  sincere  intention  of  fulfill- 
ing, will  lift  her,  step  by  step, 
above  the  earth-stained  troubles 
of  the  world,  until  she  has  reached 
the  highest  elevation  her  mortal 
nature  is  capable  of  attaining. 


She  wakes  in  the  morning,  fresh 
as  a  flower,  and  active  as  a  squirrel. 
She  has  not  opened  her  eyes  two 
seconds  before  she  has  thrown  up 
the  casement  and  is  inhaling  the 
sweetness  of  the  noisette  roses 
that  cluster  round  it.  The  pure, 
cool*  country  air  is  like  a  draught 
of  life;  the  scented  flowers  are 
hanging,  six  and  eight  upon  one 
stem;  across  the  meadow  comes 
the  lowing  of  the  cows  as  they 
return  from  the  milking  shed,  and 
the  bleating  of  the  calves  that 
welcome  them;  and  underneath 
her  are  the  gardeners,  sharpening 
their  scythes  to  mow  the  dewy 
lawn.  The  freshness,  the  swee^ 
ness,  the  simplicity,  the  peace  of 
all  around  her,  wake  the  deepest 
gratitude  in  Irene's  heart,  and 
make  the  tears  rise  to  her  eyes. 
She  is  all  anxiety  to  mingle  again 
in  the  scenes  that  lie  before  her ; 
to  retrace  her  footsteps  of  last 
night,  and  make  sure  that  it  was 
all  reality  ;  and  before  Colonel 
Mordaunt  has  realised  "^  that  she 
has  left  him,  she  is  up  and  dressed, 
and  roaming  over  the  wet  grass 
and  through  the  shrubberies  and 
gardens,  whence,  at  sound  of  the 
breakfast-bell,  she  reappears,  with 
rose-tinted  cheeks,  damp  boots,  a 
draggled  muslin  dress,  and  her 
hands  full  of  flowers.    Her  hus- 
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band,  now  looking  one  wsy  and 
now  the  other,  is  on  the  door-step, 
anxiously  awaiting  her. 

'My  darling!'  he  commences, 
reproachfully. 

'Now,  Philip,  don't  scold!  I 
know  I'm  a  horrid  object,  but  it 
won't  take  me  a  minute  to  change. 
I'ye  been  all  through  the  hot- 
houses and  the  kitchen  gardens, 
and  down  the  wilderness,  and  OTer 
the  bridge  by  that  piece  of  water ; 
and  then  I  got  into  a  field  and 
found  lots  of  mushrooms.  (Do  you 
like  mushrooms?  they're  in  my 
skirt,  under  the  flowers.)  And  I 
came  back  by  the  meadows  you 
showed  me  last  night,  where  the 
horses  are,  and — oh  1  I  <am  so 
tired  and  so  wet;  but  I  hayen't 
enjoyed  anything  like  it  for 
months  past' 

Colonel  Mordaunt  looks  as 
though  he  were  enjoying  the 
recital  as  much  as  she  has  done 
the  reality. 

'I  am  BO  glad  to  hear  it,'  he 
says,  as  he  kisses  her ;  '  but  you 
can  come  in  to  breakfast  as  you 
are,  can  you  not  ?' 

'What!  with  my  hair  half- 
way down  my  back,  and  my  dress 
clinging  to  me  like  a  wet  flag  ?  I 
should  scarcely  look  dignified  at 
the  head  of  your  table,  Philip. 
Give  me  ten  minutes'  grace,  to  set 
myself  to  rights.  Good  morning, 
Isabella.  I  haye  not  a  hand  to 
offer  you,  but  I  haye  had  such  a 
delightful  ramble.' 

Then  she  turns  to  the  serrant 
in  attendance. 

'  Take  these  flowers,  James,  and 
place  them  on  the  sideboard ;  and 
bring  up  the  breakfast  Haye  you 
been  used  to  make  the  tea,  Isa- 
bella ?  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
do  so  for  one  morning  more,  in 
consideration  of  the  noyelty  of  the 
situation?  I  will  be  in  good  time 
to-morrow,  Philip;  but  I  had  no 
idea  the  place  was  half  so  loyely, 
and  I  ran  on  from  one  delight  to 


another,  and  could  not  tear  myself 
away.' 

She  is  mounting  the  staircase 
now,  still  attended  by  her  hus- 
band; and  Miss  Mordaunt  looks 
after  her  with  unfeigned  surprise. 
So  young  and  strange— «nd  yet  so 
cool  and  at  her  ease !  The  woman 
who  has  spent  all  her  life  in  fear, 
lest  she  should  be  saying  or  doing 
something  wrong,  cannot  under- 
stand the  confidence  which  is  en- 
gendered by  a  knowledge  of  our 
own  powers  of  pleasing.  In  an- 
other minute  Irene  is  down  again, 
her  hair  rearranged,  and  her  drees 
exchanged  for  a  wrapper  of  pale 
blue,  which  is  wonderfully  be- 
coming to  her ;  and  as  her  sister- 
in-law  sees  her  smile,  and  hears 
her  talk,  and  watches  her  do  all 
the  honours  of  the  break&Bt-table 
as  though  she  had  sat  there  for 
years,  she  maryels  how  so  bright 
an  apparition  can  eyer  haye  been 
persnaiied  to  link  her  fortunes 
with  those  of  Philip,  and  take  up 
her  residence  at  Fen  Court 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  to- 
day, Philip?'  says  Izene,  as  the 
meal  draws  to  a  conclusion. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  has  already 
risen  from  table,  and  taken  up  his 
station  on  the  hearthrug. 

'  Well,  that  depends  mostly  on 
yourself,  my  darling.  I  haye  a 
great  deal  to  do,  of  course,  after 
two  months'  absence,  about  the 
kennel  and  the  farm ;  but  I  should 
hardly  like  to  leaye  you  alone  so 
soon.' 

'  But  I  shall  haye  Isabella,  and 
plenty  of  employment  There  are 
all  my  things  to  be  unpacked ;  and 
the  new  maid  seems  stupid ;  so  I 
shall  go  and  superintend  her ;  and 
I  haye  the  dinner  to  order,  and  the 
kitchen  to  inspect,  and  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  What's- 
her-name.' 

Colonel  Mordaunt  starts. 

'Mrs.  Quekett!  Ah!  true;  I 
should    like    to    introduce   M^ 
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Quekett  to  you  before  I  go  out, 
Irene.  She  is  such  a  yery  old 
servant  of  the  family.' 

'  All  right,  dear.  Ring  the  bell, 
and  tell  her  to  come  up  now.  I 
am  quite  ready  to  see  her.' 

Again  does  Isabella  raise  depre- 
cating eyes  to  her  brother's  face. 
Something,  which  the  imsuspect- 
ing  bride  is  sure  to  resent,  must 
come  to  the  surface  before  long, 
and,  man-like,  .Colonel  Mordaunt 
tries  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
the  disclosure  on  to  his  sister's 
shoulders. 

'Oh! — ah! — yes;  tobesure!  I 
suppose  Ifrs.  Quekett  will  be  able 
to  see  Irene  now,  Isabella  ?' 

The  mere  question  throws  Miss 
Mordaunt  into  a  state  of  extra 
flurry. 

'  I  don't  know,  Philip — I  know 
so  little,  you  see.  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  say.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  —  but  if  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
could  wait — it  is  no  use  to  ask  me.' 

'  Is  the  old  woman  ill  ?*  demands 
Irene.  It  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  apparent  mystery  she  can 
imagine. 

'  Bless  you  I  no  I  as  well  as  you 
are,'  says  her  husband,  forgetting 
the  inexpediency  of  the  confession ; 
'  only  used  to  ris^  late.  She  has 
had  no  mistress,  you  know,  my 
darling,  and  you  must  make  some 
excuses  for  her  in  consequence; 
but — ^there,  I  hope  to  goodness  you 
will  get  on  well  together,  and  luiye 
no  quarrels  or  disagreements  of 
any  sort.' 

'Quarrels,  Philip,  with  the 
servants  I — you  need  have  no  fear 
of  thai  If  Mrs.  Quekett  has  not 
yet  risen,  I  can  easily  give  my 
orders  for  to-day  to  the  cook:  I 
suppose  she  is  efficient  and  trust- 
worthy ?' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  only,  don't  you  think 
that  it  would  be  better,  just  at 
first,  you  know,  to  leave  tMngs  as 
they  are,  and  let  Quekett  manage 
the  dinners  for  you  V 


'No,  Philip;  I  don't  I  think, 
were  I  to  do  so,  that  I  should  be 
very  likely  never  to  gain  any 
proper  authority  amongst  my  ser- 
vants ;  and  I  should  rather  begin 
as  I  intend  to  go  on.  I  see  you 
have  not  much  faith  in  my  house- 
keeping,' she  continues,  gaily; 
'  but  you  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  my  powers. 
Wait  till  this  evening.  What  time 
shall  we  dine  ?' 

'  When  you  choose,  my  darling; 
but  seven  has  been  the  usual  hour. 
I  think,  Isabella,'  turning  to  his 
sister, '  that,  as  Irene  says,  it  will 
be  better  for  her  to  give  her  dinner 
orders  this  morning  to  the  cook : 
what  do  you  say  ?' 

*0,  don't  ask  me,  Philip;    it 
must  be  just  as  you  please :  only, 
'  what  will  Quekett  think  ?' 

'  You  tsu  explain  the  matter  to 
her,  surely;  and  by  to-morrow 
she  will  be  acquainted  with  Irene. 
Perhaps  she  had  better  not  see 
her  till  I  return.  I  will  come  back 
to  lunch.' 

'What  a  fuss  about  nothing!' 
says  Irene,  laughing.  'My  dear 
Philip,  one  would  think  I  had 
never  had  the  management  of  any 
servants  before.  I  see  how  it  is — 
the  old  housekeeper  is  jealous  of 
my  coming,  and  you  are  afraid 
.she  may  let  me  see  it  WeU,  then, 
have  no  fears ;  I  will  talk  her  out 
of  her  jealousy,  and  we  shall  be 
the  best  of  friends  by  the  time  you 
return.' 

'Who  could  resist  you?'  re- 
plies the  enamoured  Colonel,  as  he 
embraces  his  wife,  and  leaves  the 
room. 

'Now,  the  very  first  thing  I 
want  to  see,  Isabella,'  says  Irene, 
rising  from  her  chair, '  is  the  draw- 
ing-room; for  people  will  be 
coming  to  call  on  me  by-and-by, 
you  know,  and  I  never  fancy  a 
sitting-room  till  I  have  arranged 
it  according  to  my  o^*n  taste.  Will 
you  come  with  me  ?  You  must  let 
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me  be'Tery  exiffeante  for  the  first 
few  days,  and  keep  yoa  all  to 
myself.' 

For  this  expression  of  interest, 
to  which  she  is  so  nnaccnstomed, 
Isabella  Mordaant  feels  yery  much 
inclined  to  cast  her  arms  about 
the  speaker's  neck  and  thank  her ; 
but  her  natural  nerrousness  rises 
uppermost,  and  she  only  looks 
foolish  and  uneasy. 

'The  drawing-room! — well,  I 
hardly  know-— of  course  it  is  no 
business  of  mine — ^but  I  think  it 
is  locked.' 

'Locked! — don't  you  use  it, 
then?' 

'  Not  often — that  is  to  say,  only 
when  we  haye  a  dinner-party.' 

'  Oh,  I  mean  to  use  it  eyery  day, 
and  make  it  the  prettiest  room  in 
the  house.  Let  us  go  and  inspect 
it  at  once.  Who  has  the  key  ? — 
Quekett  ?' 

'I  belieye  so — I  am  not  sure,' 
commences  Miss  Mordaunt.  Irene 
answers  by  ringing  the  bell. 

'  Jamei^  desire  Mrs.  Quekett,  or 
whoever  has  the  key  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, to  send  it  down  to 
me.' 

There  is. a  delay  of  seyeral 
minutes,  and  then  the  footman  re- 
appears, with  the  key  in  his  hand, 
and  a  comical  expression  in  his 
face,  half  of  pleasure  and  half  of 
fear,  as  though  a  battle  had  been 
found  necessary  in  order  to  achieye  • 
his  purpose,  but  that  he  rather 
liked  the  warfare  than  otherwise. 
Irene  thrusts  her  arm  through 
that  of  her  sister-in-law,  and  leads 
her  off  in  triumph. 

'Shocking!  Horrible!'  is  her 
yerdict,  as  the  glories  of  the  Fen 
Conri  drawing-room  come  to  view. 
'  My  dear  Isabella,  how  could  you 
allow  things  to  remain  like  this  ? 
No  flowers — ^no  white  curtains — 
and  all  the  furniture  done  up  in 
brown  hoUand,  as  though  we  had 
gone  out  of  town.  The  first  thing 
we  must  do  is  to  strip  off  those 


horrid  coyers.  Where  is  the  house- 
maid?' 

'  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mordaunt ' 
— ^Isabella  cannot  yet  pluck  up 
courage  to  address  her  sister-in- 
law  by  any  other  name — ^'she 
thinks  —  that  is,  Mrs.  Quekett 
thinks — they  are  quite  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  damask.' 

'  And  /  think  them  quite  un- 
necessary,' retorts  Irene,  merrily. 
'  Here,  Anne ;  take  off  these  covers ; 
strip  the  muslin  off  the  chande- 
liers, and  open  all  the  windows. 
The  room  feels  as  though  a  corpse 
had  been  laid  out  in  it !  What  a 
fine  piano! — that  must  come  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.' 

'It  has  always  stood  against 
the  wall,'  says  Isabella. 

'Then  I  am  sure  it  is  quite 
time  it  had  a  change.  Oh !  what  a 
lovely  thing  for  flowers  I'  seizing 
on  an  old  basin  of  embossed  silver 
which  stands  on  the  floor ;  '  what 
is  this  rubbish  in  it  ? — rose-leaves  ? 
Turn  them  out,  Anne,  and  put 
the  bowl  on  the  sideboard  in  the 
dining-room.  And,  stop  ! — ^take 
all  the  vases  away  at  the  same 
time :  I  never  keep  a  vase  in  sight 
unless  it  is  filled  with  flowers.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am ;  but,  please,  what 
am  I  to  do  with  these  dead  leaves  ?' 

*  Throw  them  away.' 

*  Yes,  ma'am ;  only,'  looking 
towards  Miss  Mordaunt,  'Mrs. 
Quekett  placed  them  here,  you 
know,  miss !' 

'  Yes ;  to  be  sure ;  so  she  did. 
I  hardly  know,  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
whether  you  ought * 

'  To  throw  away  Quekett's  rose- 
leaves?'  with  a  hearty  laugh; 
'well,  perhaps  not;  so  you  can 
return  them  to  her,  Anne,  if  you 
choose ;  only  please  to  relieve  my 
bowl  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.' 

Then  she  flits  away,  altering 
the  disposition  of  the  chairs  and 
tables;  discarding  the  ornaments 
which  she  considers  in  bad  taste ; 
scattering  music  on  the  open  piano. 
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books  and  work  npon  the  table, 
and  flowers  eyerywhere — doing  all 
that  a  woman  can,  in  fact,  to  tnm 
a  commonplace  and  dnll-looking 
apartment  ^into  a  temple  of  £An- 
ciful  grace  and  beauty. 

'Gome,  that  is  a  little  better!' 
she  exclaims  at  last ;  '  but  it  will 
bear  any  amount  of  improTement 
yet.  Flowers  are  the  thhig,  Isa- 
bella; you  can  make  eyen  an 
ugly  room  look  nice  with  plenty 
of  flowers;  and  there  are  really 
beautiful  things  here.  It  shall  be 
a  yery  picturid  of  a  room  before  the 
week  is  out  And  now  to  my 
dinner — I  had  nearly  forgotten  it 
That  old  woman  must  be  up  by 
this  time.' 

'  It  is  only  just  eleyen,'  replies 
Miss  Mordaunt 

'  As  much  as  that  I'  with  a  look 
of  dismay:  'my  dear  Isabella,  I 
shall  be  all  behind-hand,  and  when 
I  haye  been  boasting  to  Philip !  I 
must  see  Quekett  at  once  in  the 
morning-room,  and  then  we  will 
arrange  our  plans  for  the  day.' 

ShQ  flies  to  the  morning-room — 
a  pleasant  little  apartment  next 
the  dining-room,  which  is  to  be 
dedicated  to  her  use — and  pulls 
the  bell  rather  yigorously  in  her 
haste. 

'  James,  desire  Mrs.  Quekett  to 
come  up  to  me  at  once.' 

'  Tes,  ma'am,'  replies  Jahies, 
and  retires,  inwardly  chuckling. 
He  reads  the  character  of  his  new 
mistress,  and  yiews  with  unholy 
delight  domestic  differences  loom- 
ing in  the  distance. 

'  Won't  there  be  a  row!'  he  re- 
marks, as  the  housemaid  goes  un- 
willingly to  deliyer  the  message  at 
the  door  of  Mrs.  Queketf  s  room. 

Now,  as  it  happens,  Mrs.  Que- 
kett is  up  and  stirring ;  for  curi- 
osity to  see  the  bride  has  oyer- 
powered  her  natural  indolence; 
but  she  has  not  quite  complQJtod 
her  toilette,  and  the  unwelcome 
information  that  she  is  to  'go 


downstairs  at  once  and  take  her 
orders  from  the  new  missus  in  the 
momiDg-room'  does  not  tend  to 
promote  her  alacrity. 

Another  ten  minutes  haye  elapsed 
when  Irene  rings  the  bell  again. 

'  Haye  you  deliy ered  my  message 
to  the  housekeeper  ?'* 

'Tes,  ma'am;    and    she's  just  . 
coming  down  the  stairs  now.' 

'She  must  be  a  little  quicker 
another  time,'  his  mistress  mur^ 
mur&  She  feels,  prophetically, 
that  she  is  about  to  haye  trouble 
with  this  'old  servant  of  the 
fisunily,'  and  she  determines  at 
once  to  assert  her  authority  as 
head  of  her  husband's  household. 

Mrs.  Quekett  enters :  Irene  looks 
up,  meets  her  eye,  and  feels  at  once 
that  they  are  enemies.  There  is 
something  in  the  woman's  glanoe 
and  manner,  eyen  in  this  first  in- 
terview, that  savours  so  much  of 
insolent  familiarity,  that  her  indig- 
nation is  roused,  and  she  can 
hardly  speak  to  her  without  evinc- 
ing it. 

'  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  ma'am,' 
says  Mrs.  Quekett,  sinking  into  the 
nearest  ohair. 

'  Quite  well,  thank  you !'  replies 
Irene,  choking  down  her  wrath 
and  trying  to  remember  all  her 
husband  has  told  of  the  faithful 
services  of  the  creature  before  her. 
'  I  have  sent  for  you,  Quekett,  to 
take  the  orders  for  the  dinner.  We 
are  rather  late  this  morning' — 
glancing  at  her  watch — *  but,  as  it 
is  the  first  time,  it  is  perhaps  ex- 
cusable.' 

'Ah!  I  manage  all  that,  ma'am; 
you  will  have  no  trouble  about  the 
dinners.  I've  pleased  the  Colonel 
and  his  father  before  him  for  over 
a  matter  of  thirty  years,  and  as 
I've  begun  so  I  shall  go  on.  My 
cook  gives  me  more  trouble  than 
she  ought  to  do,  but  I  shall  get  rid 
of  her  at  Michaelmas,  if  not  before, 
and  try  one  from  London  instead. 
They're  better  taught  than  these 
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eountry  women.  Tou'xb  from  Lon- 
don yourself,  aren't  you  V 

Under  this  address  Irene  sits 
for  a  moment  stupefied.  She  can 
hardly  believe  she  is  listening  to  a 
servant  speaking.  She  has  never 
been  used  to  hear  the  domestics  in 
her  parents'  house  address  her  but 
in  the  most  deferential  tones ;  and 
as  she  realises  that  it  really  is  the 
housekeeper  who  sits  before  her, 
her  blood  boils  with  indignation, 
and  the  look  she  raises  should 
have  withered  Mrs.  Quekett  in  her 
chair. 

'  I  think  we  had  better  keep  to 
the  matter  in  hand/  she  answers, 
loftily.  '  I  intend  to  give  my  own 
orders,  Mrs.  Quekett,  and  it  will 
be  your  place  to  transmit  them  to 
the  other  servants.  I  shall  very 
soon  be  able  to  judge  what  the  cook 
can  do,  and  to  decide  on  the  neces- 
sity of  parting  vnth  her  or  not. 
Meanwhile,  we  will  speak  about 
the  dinner.' 

She  runs  through  the  list  of 
dishes  rapidly,  names  the  hour  at 
which  she  desires  the  meal  to  be 
served,  and  enjoins  the  strictest 
punctuality  on  the  astonished 
housekeeper. 

*  And  to-morrow  morning,'  says 
Irene,  as  she  rises  from  her  chair, 
'  I  must  request  you  wUl  be  in  this 
room  by  ten  o'clock,  to  receive  my 
orders — and  if  I  am  not  here,  you 
can  wait  for  me.  I  shall  go  over 
the  kitchens  and  lower  offices  this 
afternoon.  Let  the  servants  be 
prepared  to  receive  me.  And — one 
word,  Mrs.  Quekett:  I  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  see  servants 
sit  down  in  my  presence.' 

With  that  she  sails  out  of  the 
room  with  the  air  of  an  offended 
queen. 

Mrs.  Quekett  is  not  subdued,  but 
she  is  enraged  beyond  measure. 
She  turns  purple  and  gasps  in  the 
chair  where  her  new  mistress  has 
left  her ;  and  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  bottled  porter  and  a  great  many 


stewed  kidneys  that  morning  tcy 
restore  her  to  anything  like  her 
usual  equanimity. 

'  Wait  about  here  till  it  pleases 
her    to  come    and  give  me  her^ 
orders  1    Not  for  the  highest  lady 
in  Christendom  would  I  do  it,  and 
I'm  sure  I  shan't  for   her.    She- 
may  give  her  orders  to  the  cook, 
and  welcome.    I  don't  stir  out  of 
my  bed  for  any  one  until  I'm  in- 
clined to  do  it    And  not  sit  down^ 
in  her  presence,  indeed  1    I  must 
speak  to  the  Colonel  about  this. 
Matters  must  be  settled  between- 
the  Colonel  and  me  before  this  day- 
doses.' 

And  so,  in  truth,  they  must 
have  been,  to  judge  fh>m  the  for- 
lorn and  henpecked  appearance 
vnth  which  the  Colonel  enters  hi» 
vnfe's  dressing-room  that  evening 
before  retiring  to  bed.  He  has* 
passed  a  very  happy  day,  for  Irene 
has  not  confided  the  little  domestic 
troubles  of  the  morning  to  him ; 
she  has  thought  that  she  will  fight 
the  ignoble  battle  by  herself,  and 
that  no  servant  will  presume  to 
make  a  few  quietlynspoken  word» 
of  caution  a  pretext  for  appealing 
to  her  master's  judgment ;  but  she* 
is  mistaken.  Colonel  Mordauntr 
has  been  enduring  a  very  stormy 
half  hour  in  that  study  of  his  be- 
fore making  his  escape  upstairs,, 
and  the  vision  of  a  peaceftil  married 
life  has  fled  before  it  like  a  dreanu. 
He  comes  up  to  Irene's  side,  look* 
ing  quite  fagged  and  worn-out,  and 
older  by  ten  'years  than  he  did  in 
the  mon)ing.  She  notices  it  at  once.. 

'  My  dear  Philip,  how  tired  you 
must  be  1  You  have  been  exerting 
yourself  too  much  after  our  long 
journey  yesterday.' 

'  I  am  only  worried,  my  darling. 
What  is  this  row  between  you  anct 
Quekett  ?  I  did  so  hope  you  would 
have  been  able  to  get  on  with  the 
old  woman.' 

'  Has  she  been  complaining  t(v 
you?' 
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'  She  came  into  my  study  just 
now — she  has  heen  nsed  to  haye  a 
talk  with  me  occasionally  in  the 
evenings — and  told  me  what  had 
happened.  She  is  yery  much  pat 
out  ahont  it,  niEitnrally.' 

'  So  was  I  put  out  about  it — 
naturally!  But  I  didn't  imme- 
diately bring  my  troubles  to  you, 
Philip,  though  I  conclude  I  have 
more  right  to  your  sympathy  than 
a  servant  can  have.' 

'  How  did  it  happen  ?' 

'  Nothing  happened.  If  Mrs. 
Quekett  is  vexed — which  she  did 
not  intimate  to  me — ^I  suppose  it 
is  because  I  told  her  I  intended  to 
give  the  household  orders  in  future. 
I  dare  say  she  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  liberty;  but  that  kind  of  thing 
can't  go  on  when  a  man  marries.' 

'  Of  course  not — and  I  hope  she 
will  come  round  to  see  it  in  that 
light  after  a  time.  But  she  says 
she  would  rather  you  gave  your 
orders  to  the  cook  instead  of  her. 
You  won't  mind  that,  will  you  ?' 

'  Not  at  all — I  shall  prefer  it ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't 
quite  like  your  Mrs.  Quekett, 
Philip ;  her  manners  are  too  fami- 
liar and  assuming  to  please  me.' 

'  Bemember  how  long  she  has 
been  with  us ;  old  servants  are  apt 
to  forget  themselves  sometimes.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?  My  mother 
had  a  lady's-maid  who  had  been 
with  her  since  her  marriage,  and 
only  left  us  for  a  home  of  her  own ; 
she  never  addressed  me  except  by 
name,  nor  thought  of  sitting  down 
in  my  presence,  though  she  had 
known  me  from  my  birth.'. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  grows  fidg- 
etty. 

'WeU,  dear,  I  thjnk  the  best 
way  will  be  for  you  and  Quekett  to 
see  as  little  of  one  another  as  pos- 
sible. She  has  been  accustomed  to 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  from 
us  (rather  more,  perhaps,  than  the 
occasion  warrants),  and  I  dare  say 
she  does  feel  a  little  jealous,  as 


you  suggested,  of  your  coming 
here,  and  monopolising  all  the  at- 
tention. But  it  will  wear  off  by- 
and-by.  Don't  you  think  so?' — 
wistfully. 

'  I  don't  understand  servants- 
being  jealous  of  their  mistresses, 
Philip.  But  if  Mrs.  Quekett  and  I 
are  not  to  meet,  what  is  the  use  of 
our  keeping  her  ?  After  all,  I  shan't 
want  a  housekeeper.    Let  her  go.' 

But  at  this  piece  of  rank  blas- 
phemy her  husband  looks  almost 
horrified. 

'  My  dear  child,  do  you  know 
what  you  are  talking  about  ?  Why, 
she  has  been  with  us  for  the  last 
thirty  years.' 

'  No  reason  she  should  remain 
thirty  more.  I  don't  like  her^ 
Philip,  and  I  never  shall.' 

'  Hush !  Pray  don't  say  thai  1 
am  sure  you  will  grow  to  like 
her.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  shan't.' 

'  Tou  have  not  had  a  proper 
opportunity  yet  of  judging  of  her 
character.' 

'  I  have  seen  quite  enough  of  it. 
If  I  were  superstitious,  Philip,  f 
should  think  that  woman  possessed 
the  evil  eye — at  all  events  for  me.' 

'  What  nonsense,  my  darling  1  I 
thought  you  were  too  clever  to  talk 
like  that.  Why,  if  Quekett  were  to* 
leave  Fen  Court  I  should  think 
the  whole    house    was    going  to 
topple  down  on  our  heads !' 

'  And  so  you  wouldn't  get  rid  of 
her,  even  for  me  f '  whispers  Irene,, 
with  the  most  insinuating  of  up- 
ward glances. 

'  What  is  there  I  wouldn't  do* 
for  you?'  her  husband  answers;, 
and  for  a  few  moments  delivers 
himself  up  to  the  charm  of  real- 
ising that  hb  has  secured  the  desire 
of  his  heart  But  when  he  leaver 
her  to  herself  again,  the  cloud  re- 
turns to  his  brow,  and  his  soul  is- 
disquieted  within  him.  He  feels 
that  he  is  living  on  a  volcano 
which  is  even  now  trembling  be- 
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neath  his  feet,  and  may  at  any 
moment  empt  in  flames  of  malice 
and  reyenge  which  shall  bring  de- 
struction in  their  train*  His  life 
is  scarcely  more  enriable  than  that 
of  Eric  Eeir.  Each  man  walks  the 
world  witii  a  heavy  secret  in  his 
breast. 


It  is  August    The  hanrest  is 
nearly  all  gathered  in,  and  every 
one  is  looking  forward  to  Septem- 
ber.   Irene  has  issued  her  first  in- 
vitations for  the  shooting  season : 
one  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Cavendish, 
and  her  daughter  Mary,  another 
to  Mr.  Pettingall — ^who    is  most 
anxious  to  see  his  young  friend  in 
her  new  position — and  a  third  to 
some    bachelor    acquaintances  of 
her  husband's,  whom  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt  assures  her  she  will  find  de- 
lightful.   In  fact,  the  house  is  to 
be  full ;  and  Irene  is  quite  excited 
at  the  prospect  of  entertaining  so 
many  guests.   She  flits  about  from 
room  to  room,  followed  by   the 
meek    Isabella,  and    issuing  her 
orders  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  the  great  Mrs. 
Quekett.    Not  that  Irene  has  for- 
gotten Mrs.  Quekett  during  the 
past  month,  or  forgiven  her.   The 
miere  fact  of  the  housekeeper's  re- 
fusal to  receive  her  orders  serves 
to  keep  her  memory  alive  in  her 
mistress's  bosom  and  to  make  the 
intercourse  between  them  purely 
nominal.    Together  they  are  fri- 
gidly polite  to  one  another;  and 
apart  they  are  determinately  hos- 
tile.   Irene  has  ceased  to  make 
any  comment  on  the  housekeeper's 
behaviour  or  to  express  any  desire 
for  her  dismissal;   she  has  seen 
and  heard  enough  during  her  resi- 
dence at  Fen  Court  to  convince 
her  that  to  pursue  either  course  is 
futile,  but  she  does  what  is  far 
more   galling    to    Mrs.  Quekett's 
pride — she  ignores  her  presence 
Altogether.    She  makes  no    calls 


upon  her  duty :  she  neither  blames 
nor  praises  her — she  simply  acts 
as  though  there  were  no  such  person 
in  the  house.  So  Bebecca  Quekett 
continues  to  lie  abed  until  noon, 
and  to  toed  off  the  best  of  the  land, 
and  to  twist  her  master  round  her 
little  finger ;  but  the  servants  no 
longer  tremble  at  her  presence; 
she  has  lost  the  absolute  authority 
she  held  over  them — she  has  been 
transformed  from  a  captious  tyrant 
into  an  injured  but  faithful  ser- 
vitor ;  and  she  takes  good  care  to 
drum  the  fact  into  the  Colonel's 
ears,  and  to  hate  the  one  who  has 
brought  about  the  change.  Yet 
little  does  Irene  reck  her  annoy- 
ance or  her  hate;  she  considers 
the  presence  of  the  housekeeper  at 
Fen  Court  as  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance, and  often  wonders  how  her 
husband,  who  can  be  so  firm  in 
some  things,  should  be  so  weak  in 
this ;  but  consoles  herself  with  the 
idea  that  no  lot  in  this  world  is 
entirely  without  its  annoyances, 
and  that  she  might  have  encoun- 
tered a  worse  skeleton  in  the  doset 
than  Mrs.  Quekett  Whether  the 
Colonel  would  have  agreed  with 
her  it  is  impossible  to  say.  And  so 
we  bring  them  up  to  the  latter  days 
of  August. 

One  morning  Colonel  Mordaunt 
receives  a  letter  which  seems 
greatly  to  disturb  him. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Philip?' 
demands  Irene. 

'  Nothing  that  concerns  you,  my 
darling !  —  nothing,  in  fuct,  at 
aU.' 

Yet  he  sits,  with  knitted  brows, 
brooding  over  the  contents  of  the 
epistle  during  the  rest  of  breakfast, 
and  reads  it  through  three  or  four 
times  before  the  meal  is  concluded. 
As  Irene  leaves  the  room,  he  calls 
his  sister  to  his  side. 

'  Isabella,  I  am  greatly  annoyed. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Oliver.  He 
has  heard  of  an  opening  for  a  prac- 
tice somewhere  in  this  neighbour- 
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hood,  and  proposes  coming  down 
to  speak  to  me  about  ii' 

'  He  can't  expect  to  stay  here/ 
says  Miss  Mordannt — *  at  least  I 
should  hardly  think  so — ^there  will 
not  be  room  for  him,  you  know. 
The  house  will  be  full  next  week.' 

'  If  he  sleeps  at  the  inn  it  will 
be  all  the  same.  I  don't  want  Irene 
and  him  to  meet.' 

'  Haye  you  neyer  mentioned 
Oliver  to  her,  then  ?'  demands  his 
sister,  timidly. 

'  Cursorily  I  may,  though  I  doubt 
if  she  will  remember  it.  But  it  is 
not  that,  Isabella.  You  know  well 
enough  that  if  I  introduce  young 
Balston  to  Irene  it  will  be  difficult 
to  explain  why  I  don't  ask  him  to 
the  Court' 

'  And  you  think  he  might  not 
come.  It  is  nearly  a  year  since  he 
has  been  here.' 

'  Grood  €k)d !  Tou  have  not  the 
slightest  perception.  If  Oliyer 
comes  here,  he  must  see  Quekett ; 
and  you  know  they  neyer  meet 
without  a  disturbance  of  some 
sort ;  and  in  her  present  state  of 
feeling  towards  Irene  I  couldn't 
risk  ii  There  is  no  knowing  what 
she  might  not  say.' 

'  Then,  what  do  you  propose  to 
dor 

'  Put  off  Oliyer  till  Quekett  goes 
to  town.  If  she  were  away,  I  should 
have  no  fear.  Doesn't  she  intend 
to  pay  her  usual  yisit  to  Lady 
What's-her-name  this  autunm  ?' 

'I  don't  know — I  am  almost 
afraid  she  doesn't.  I  was  speaking 
to  her  about  it  yesterday ;  but  she 
has  not  been  herself  at  all  lately — 
she's  quite — crotchety,'  says  Miss 
Mordaunt;  as  though  crotchetiness 
were  an  entirely  new  phase  in  Mrs. 
Quekett's  character. 

'  Means  to  stay  here  on  purpose, 
I  suppose,  because  she  knows  we 
want  the  house  to  ourselyes.  Isa- 
bella, I  often  wish  I  had  taken 
Irene  abroad  again.  I  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  worth  my 


while  to  take  up  a  residence  there, 
even  now.  She  likes  continental 
life,  and  I — ^well,  any  life  almost 
would  be  preferable  to  this.  I  liye 
in  constant  dread  of  an  explosion.' 

'  Wouldn't  it ' — conmiences  Miss 
Mordaunt,  timidly — 'wouldn't  it 
be  better,  Philip — of  course  you 
know  best — but  still  I  can't  help 
thinking ' 

'  What  ?— what  ?'  he  interrupts, 
impatiently. 

'  That  if  you  were  to  tell 
her ' 

'  Irene  r — the  colour  fades  out 
of  Colonel  Mordaunt's  face  at  the 
bare  idea — ^'to  tell  Irene?  Why, 
Isabella,  you  must  be  mad  to  think 

of  it !' 

«  «  «  « 

They  are  engaged  out  to  a 
dinner-party  that  evening ;  a  very 
grand  dinner-party  given  by  Sir 
Samuel  and  Lady  Grimstone,  who 
live  at  Calverley  Park,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Priestley,  and 
consider  themselves  of  so  much 
importance  that  they  never  even 
left  their  cards  at  Fen  Court  until 
they  heard  that  the  owner  had 
brought  home  a  wife  to  do  the 
honours  there.  For,  although 
Colonel  Mordaunt,  as  master  of 
the  Priestley  foxhounds,  holds  an 
important  position  in  the  county, 
and  is  on  visiting  terms  with  the 
best  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
his  poor  meek  sister  has  hitherto 
been  completely  overlooked. 

'  A  single  woman,  my  dear  I' — ^as 
Lady  Grimstone  remarked,  when 
giving  lessons  on  the  inexpediency 
of  forming  useless  acquaintances, 
to  her  newly-married  daughter, 
Mrs.  Eustace  Lennox  Jones — ^"a 
single  woman,  in  order  to  gain  a 
passport  to  society,  should  be 
either  beautiful,  accomplished,  or 
clever.  If  she  can  look  handsome, 
or  sing  well,  or  talk  smartly,  she 
amuses  your  other  guests ;  if  not, 
she  only  fills  up  the  place  of  a 
better  person.    Nothing  is  to  be 
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had  for  nothing  in  this  worid; 
and  we  must  work  for  oar  tocial 
as  well  M  oar  daily  bread.' 

'Bot,  why  then,  mamma/  de- 
manded, on  thai  occasion,  Mrs. 
Eustace  Lennox  Jones,  'do  yon 
inTiie  Lady  Arabella  Vane?  I 
am  sore  she  is  neither  yoang, 
beaatifal,  nor  witty ;  and  yet  yoa 
made  ap  a  party  expressly  for  her 
last  time  she  was  in  Priestley.' 

'Oh, my  dear!  yoa  forget  how 
wealthy  she  is,  and  how  well  con- 
nected. With  three  nnmarried 
girls  on  my  hands,  I  conld  never 
afford  to  give  ap  the  tntrSe  of  her 
hoase  in  town.  Besides,  she  has 
brothers  1  No,  my  dear  Everilda, 
learn  where  to  draw  the  line. 
The  great  secret  of  saccess  in 
forming  an  agreeable  circle  of 
acquaintances  is  to  exclnde  the 
nseless  of  either  sex.' 


And  so  poor  Miss  Mordaant  has 
been  excluded  hitherto  as  utterly 
naeless,  as  in  good  truth  she  is ; 
but  my  Lady  Grimstone  has  been 
oblieed  to  include  her  in  the  in- 
yitaaon  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom. A  young  and  pretty  bride, 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  best 
society  and  a  first-rate  milliner, 
is  no  mean  acquisition  at  a  country 
dinner-table;  better  than  if  she 
were  nnmarried,  especially  where 
there  are  three  daughters  still  to 
dispose  of.  And  the  useless  single 
woman  most  needs  come  in  her 
train.  It  is  a  great  eyent  to 
Isabella,  though  she  is  almost  too 
shy  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  and  the 
kindness  with  which  Irene  has 
helped  and  adyised  her  concern- 
ing her  dress  for  the  occasion  has 
made  her  feel  more  inwardly  in- 
dignant against  Mrs.  Quekett,  and 
more  afraid  of  that  amiable  crea- 
ture's tongue  than  she  has  ever 
been  before.  €k)loneI  Mordaunt, 
too,  who  expects  to  meet  several 
influential  supporters  of  his  fa- 


yoorite  pursuit,  has  been 
forward  to  the  eyening  with  an- 
nsnal  pleasare  and  with  great 
pride,  at  the  thought  of  intro- 
ducing his  young  wife  to  his  old 
friends;  he  is  all  the  more  dis- 
appointed, therefore,  when,  after  * 
long  day  spent  in  the  harvest 
fields,  he  returns  home  to  find 
Irene  lying  down  with  a  face  as 
white  as  chalk,  and  a  pain  in  her 
head  so  acute  that  she  cannot 
open  her  eyes  to  the  light,  nor 
speak  beyond  a  few  words  at  a 
time. 

'It  is  BO  stupid  of  me,'  she 
murmurs,  in  reply  to  his  ex- 
pressions of  concern ;  '  but  I  am 
sure  it  will  go  off  by-and-by.' 

Isabella  brings  her  strong  tea, 
and  she  sits  up  and  forces  herself 
to  swallow  it,  and  feels  as  though 
her  head  would  burst  before  the 
feat  were  accomplished. 

'I  think  it  must  be  the  sun,' 
she  says,  in  explanation  to  her 
husband.  '  I  felt  it  very  hot  upon 
my  head  this  afternoon,  and  the 
pain  came  on  directly  afterwards^ 
Don't  worry  yourself  about  it, 
Philip ;  we  need  not  start  till  six. 
I  have  a  full  hour  in  which  to 
rest  myself,  and  I  am  sure  to  be 
better  before  it  is  time  to  dress.' 

When  that  important  moment 
arrives,  she  staggers  to  her  feet, 
and  attempts  to  go  through  the 
process  of  adornment;  but  her 
heart  is  stouter  than  her  limbs; 
before  it  is  half  completed,  she  is 
seized  with  a  deadly  sickness  and 
faintness,  which  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  she  is  quite  unfit  for 
any  further  exertion  that  night; 
and  reluctantly  she  is  obliged  to 
confess  that  she  thinks  she  had 
better  remain  at  home. 

'  How  I  wish  I  could  stay  with 
you!'  says  her, husband,  who  ia 
quite  put  out  of  conceit  with  the 
coming  entertainment  by  the  know- 
ledge that  she  cannot  accompany 
him ;  '  but  I  suppose  it  would 
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neyer  do  for  ub  all  to  turn  de- 
faulters.' 

'Afisnredly  not/  says  Irene. 
'  Yon  will  enjoy  it  when  yon  get 
there,  Philip,  and  I  shall  do  yery 
well  here,  lying  on  the  sofa  with 
Phoebe  to  look  after  me,  and 
most  likely  be  quite  recovered  by 
the  time  you  return.  That  is  the 
annoying  part  of  these  sudden 
attacks.  You  generally  begin  to 
reviTe  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  is  too  late  to  do  so.' 

'Anyway,  I  couldn't  take  you 
as  you  are  now,'  replies  Colonel 
Mordaunt, '  for  you  look  perfectly 
ghastly/  Well,  I  suppose  it  is 
time  we  should  be  off.  Bother 
these  stupid  dinners  !  Isabella, 
are  you  ready?  Phoebe,  take 
good  care  of  your  mistress.  Au 
revoir,  my  darling.'  And  with 
that  he  steps  into  the  carriage 
with  his  sister,  and  they  drive 
away  to  Galverley  Park.  So  my 
Lady  Grimstone,  much  to  her 
ladyship's  disgust,  only  gets  her. 

'  useless  single  woman,'  after  all. 

«  «  «  « 

'  I  am  much  better,'  says  Irene, 
two  hours  after,  as  she  opens  her 
eyes  at  the  entrance  of  her  maid. 
*  What  o'clock  is  it,  Phoebe  ?  have 
I  been  asleep  ?' 

'  It's  close  upon  half-past  seven, 
ma'am;  and  you've  been  asleep 
for  more  than  two  hours.  I  was 
that  pleased  when  I  heard  you 
more :  I  was  sure  it  would  do  you 
good.' 

'  How  romantic  1'  laughs  her 
mistress ;  '  but  I  suppose  one  may 
be  excused  for  snoring,  when  one's 
head  is  a  mass  of  pain  and 
buried  under  three  sofa  cushions. 
What  a  tumbled  heap  I  have  been 
lying  in ;  and  I  feel  as  confused  as 
though  I  had  been  asleep,  like  Bip 
Van  Winkle,  for  a  hundred  years. 
What  is  that  you  have  there, 
Phoebe?  Coffee!  Give  it  me 
without  milk  or  sugar.  It  is  the 
very  thing  I  wanted.    And  throw 


that  window  wide  open.  Ah  t 
what  a  heavenly  coolness !  It  is 
like  breathing  new  life.' 

'Let  me  fetch  your  brush, 
ma'am,  and  brush  through  your 
hair.  You'll  feel  ever  so  much 
better  after  that  I  I  know  so  well 
what  these  headaches  as  come 
from  the  sun  are.  Your  head  is 
just  bursting  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  you  feels  as  sick  as  sick ;  and 
then  of  a  suddent  it  all  goes  off 
and  leaves  you  weak  like;  but 
well ' 

'  That  is  just  it,  Phoebe,'  says 
Irene,  smiling  at  the  graphic  de- 
scription ;  '  and  all  that  I  want  to 
set  me  up  again  is  a  little  fresh 
air.  Make  me  tidy,  and  give  me 
my  hat,  and  I  will  try  what  a 
turn  in  the  garden  will  do  for  me. 
No ;  don't  attempt  to  put  it  up ; 
my  head  is  far  too  tender  for  that ; 
and  I  shall  see  no  one.' 

So,  robed  in  a  soft  muslin  dress, 
with  her  fair  hair  floating  over 
her  shoulders,  and  her  garden- 
hat  swinging  in  her  hand,  Irene 
goes  down  the  staircase,  rather 
staggeringly  at  first,  but  feeling 
less  giddy  with  each  step  she 
takes,  and  out  into  the  Fen  Court 
garden.  She  turns  towards  the 
shrubbery,  partly  because  it  is 
sequestei^,  and  partly  because 
there  are  benches  there  on  which 
she  loves  to  sit  and  listen  to  the 
nightingales  singing  in  tiie  planta- 
tion beyond. 

It  is  a  very  still  evening; 
although  the  sun  has  so  long  gone 
down.  Scarcely  the  voice  of  bird 
or  insect  is  to  be  heard,  and  the 
rich  August  flowers  hang  their 
beads  as  though  the  heat  had 
burned  all  their  sweetness  out  of 
them,  and  they  had  no  power  left 
wherewith  to  scent  the  air.  But 
to  Irene,  risen  from  a  feverish 
couch,  the  stillness  and  the  calm 
seem  doubly  grateful ;  and  as  she 
saunters  along,  silently  and  slowly, 
for  she  feels  unequal  to  making 
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mnoh  ezertion,  her  footsteps  leaye 
no  sound  behind  them. 

She  enters  the  shrubbery,  which 
is  thick  and  situated  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  house,  and  walks 
towards  her  .fayourite  tree,  an 
aged  holly,  which  shelters  a  yery 
comfortable  modem  bench  of  iron. 
What  is  her  surprise,  on  reaching 
the  spot,  to  iind  it  is  not  at  her 
disposal?  The  figure  of  a  man, 
witii  the  back  of  his  head  towards 
her,  is  stretched  yery  comfortably 
the  length  of  the  seat,  whilst  he 
pours  forth  yolumes  of  smoke 
from  a  meerschaum  in  front. 

Irene's  first  thought  is  to  beat 
a  retreat:  is  not  her  back  hair 
guiltless  of  ribbon,  net,  or  comb  ? 
But  the  surprise  occasioned  by 
encountering  a  stranger  where  she 
least  expected  to  do  so  has  elicited 
a  little  '  Oh  1'  from  her,  which  has 
caught  his  ear.  He  looks  round, 
leaps  ofiF  the  seat,  and  in  another 
moment  is  standing  before  her, 
yery  red  in  the  face,  with  his 
wide-awake  in  his  hand,  and  his 
meerschaum  smoking  away  all  by 
itself  on  the  shrubbery  bench. 

Both  feel  they  ought  to  say 
something,  and  neither  knows 
which  should  begin  first.  As 
usual,  in  most  cases  of  difficulty. 
Woman  wins  the  day. 

'  Pray  don't  let  me  disturb  you,' 
she  commences,  though  without 
the  least  idea  if  he  has  any  right 
there.  '  I  am  only  taking  a  little 
walk  through  the  shrubbery ;  you 
need  not  moye !' 

'  It  is  I  that  should  apologise 
for  trespassing,  although  I  am  not 
aware  to  whom  I  haye  the  pleasure 
of  speaking,'  he  answers,  and  then 
stops,  waiting  for  a  clue  to  her 
identity.  He  is  a  good,  honest- 
looking  young  fellow,  of  three  or 
four  and  twenty,  with  bright,  blue 
eyes,  and  hair  of  the  colour 
usually  called  '  sandy ;'  not  yery 
distinguished  in  appearance,  per- 
haps, which  idea  is  strengthened. 


at  first  sight,  by  the  rough  style 
of  dress  in  which  he  is  attired, 
and  the  'horsey'  look  about  his 
breast-pin,  tie,  and  watch-chain. 
And  yet  there  is  something  in  the 
face  that  is  turned  towards  her 
(notwithstanding  that  an  inflamed 
look  about  the  eyes  and  cheek- 
bones tells  tales  of  a  fast  life); 
something  of  respectful  admiration 
for  herself,  and  delicacy  lest  he 
should  haye  offended  by  his  pre- 
sence, that  wins  Irene's  liking, 
eyen  at  this  yery  early  stage  of 
her  acquaintance  with  him. 

'Perhaps  you  know  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  or  were  waiting  here 
to  see  him,'  she  goes  on  some- 
what hurriedly ;  'but  he  is  net  at 
home  this  eyening.' 

'  I  do  know  Colonel  Mordaunt,' 
replies  the  stranger,  '  and  that  he 
is  from  home.  But,  excuse  me,  is 
it  possible  I  can  be  addressing 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  ?' 

'I  am  Mrs.  Mordaunt,'  says 
Irene,  simply. 

'  My  uncle's  wife  1' 

'Tour  uncle!  Is  my  husband 
your  uncle  ?'  In  her  surprise  she 
moyes  a  few  steps  nearer  him. 
'  But  what,  then,  is  your  name?' 

'  Oliyer  Balston ;  at  your  seiyice, 
madam,'  he  answers,  laughing. 

'  Balston !  oh,  of  course,  I  haye 
heard  Philip  speak  of  you.  I  re- 
member it  distinctly  now ;  but  it 
was  some  time  ago.  I  am  yery 
glad  to  see  you.  How  do  you 
do?' 

And  then  they  shake  hands  and 
say  'How  do  you  do?'  to  each 
other  in  the  absurd  and  aimless 
manner  we  are  wont  to  use  on 
meeting,  although  we  know  quite 
well  how  each  one  '  does '  before 
our  mouths  are  opened. 

^But  why  did  you  not  come  to 
the  house,  Mr.  BaLsto^L  ?'  continues 
Irene  presently.  '  I  do  not  think 
Colonel  Mordaunt  had  any  idea  of 
your  arriyal.  He  has  gone  with 
his  sister  to  dine  at  the  Grim- 
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atones.    I  should  haye  gone  too^ 
except  for  a  racking  headache/ 

'It  is  evident  you  have  not 
heard  mnch  abont  me,  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt,  or  you  would  be  aware 
that  I  haye  not  the  free  run  of 
Fen  Court  that  you  seem  to 
imagine.' 

'Of  your  own  uncle's  house! 
What  nonsense!  I  noTer  could 
believe  that.  But  why,  then,  are 
you  in  the  shrubbery  ? 

'  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  if  you 
will  permit  me.  I  am  an  orphan, 
and  have  been  under  the  g^uardian- 
ship  of  my  uncle  ever  sinoe  I  was 
a  baby.  I  am  a  medical  student 
also,  and  have  held  the  post  of 
house  surgeon  at  one  of  the 
London  hospitals  for  some  time. 
London  doesn't  agree  with  me, 
morally  or  physically,  and  I  have 
a  great  desire  to  get  some  practice 
in  the  country.  I  heard  of  some- 
thing that  might  suit  me  near 
Priestley,  yesterday,  and  wrote  to 
my  uncle  concerning  it  After- 
wards I  was  told,  if  I  wished  for 
success,  I  must  lose  no  time  in 
looking  after  the  business  myself. 
So  I  ran  down  this  morning  and 
put  up  at  the  "  Bog  and  Fox,"  and, 
as  I  heard  the  Fen  Court  people 
were  all  going  out  to  Calverley 
Park  to  dinner  (indeed,  the  car- 
riage passed  me  as  I  was  loitering 
about  the  lanes,  some  two  hours 
since),  I  thought  I  might  venture 
to  intrude  so  fur  as  to  smoke  my 
pipe  on  one  of  the  shrubbery 
benches.  This  is  a  true  and  par- 
ticular confession,  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
and  I  hope,  after  hearing  it,  that 
you  will  acquit  the  prisoner  of 
malice  prepense  in  intruding  on 
your  solitude.' 

But  she  is  not  listening  to  him. 
<  At  the  "Dog  and  Fox!'*'  she 
answers ;  '  that  horridly  low  little 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  village ! 
And  for  Colonel  Mordaunt's  ne- 
phew! I  never  heard  of  such  a 
tkung.    I  am  sure  your  unde  will 


be  exceedingly  vexed  when  you 
tell  him.  And  Fen  Court  with  a 
dozen  bedrooms — ^why,it  is  enough 
to  make  all  Priestley  talk.' 

'  Indeed,  it  was  the  best  thing  I 
could  do — ^my  uncle  had  not  in- 
vited me  here ;  and,  as  I  told  you 
before,  I  am  not  sufficiently  a 
favourite  to  be  able  to  run  in  and 
out  just  as  I  choose.' 

'  Then  /  invite  you,  Mr.  Balston 
— ^I  am  mistress  of  Fen  Court; 
and  in  the  absence  of  my  husband 
I  beg  you  will  consider  yourself 
as  my  guest.  We  will  go  back  to 
the  house  together.' 

'But,  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  you  are 
too  good — ^but  you  do  not  know — 
you  do  not  understand — I  am 
afraid  my  uncle  will  be  vexed 


'He  vnll  not  be  vexed  with 
anything  I  choose  to  do,  Mr.  Bal- 
ston ;  but  if  he  is  vexed  at  this, 
I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  be  vexed 
with  him.  Come,  at  all  events, 
and  have  some  supper,  and  wait 
up  with  me  for  his  return.  Come!' 

She  beckons  him  with  an  in- 
clination of  her  head  as  she  utters 
the  last  word,  and  he  is  fain  to 
follow  her.  Th^  pass  through 
the  shrubberies  and  garden,  and 
take  a  turn  or  two  down  the  drive, 
and  have  grown  quite  friendly 
and  familiar  with  one  another  (as 
young  people  brought  together, 
with  any  excuse  to  be  so,  soon 
become)  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  house  again. 

'  0/  course  I  am  your  aunt!' 
Irene  is  saying,  as  the  porch  comes 
in  view ;  '  and  you  must  call  me 
so.  I  feel  quite  proud  of  having 
such  a  big  nephew.  I  shall  de- 
generate into  an  old  twaddler  by- 
and-by,  like  poor  Miss  Higgins, 
who  is  always  talking  of  "my 
newy  the  captain  " — "  my  newy 
the  doctor  "  will  sound  very  well, 
won't  it?  particularly  if  youll 
promise  to  be  a  real  one,  with 
M.D.  after  your  nama' 
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'  If  anything  oonld  induce  me 
to  shake  mjself  free  of  the  natnnl 
indolence  that  encomben  me/  he 
is  answering,  and  rather  gravely, 
'  it  wonld  be  the  belief  that  some 
one  like  yourself  was  good  enough 
to  take  an  interest  in  my  career 

'  when,  straight  in  the  path 

before  them,  they  encounter  Mrs. 
Quekett,  who,  with  a  light  shawl 
east  OTer  her  cap,  has  come  out  to 
enjoy  the  eyening  air. 

Irene  is  passing  on,  without  so 
much  as  a  smile  or  an  inclination 
of  her  head  by  way  of  recognition. 
She  has  reoeiTed  so  much  covert 
impertinence  at  Mrs.  Quekett's 
hands,  that  she  is  not  disposed  to 
place  herself  in  the  way  of  more ; 
and  the  very  sight  of  the  house- 
keeper is  obnoxious  to  her.  But 
Mrs.  Quekett  has  no  intention 
of  permitting  herself  to  be  so 
slighted.  At  the  first  sight  of 
Oliver  Balston  she  started,  but  by 
the  time  they  meet  upon  the 
gravelled  path  she  has  laid  her 
plans. 

'Good  evening,  ma'am!'  she 
commences,  with  forced  courtesy  to 
ker  so-called  mistress,  and  then 
turns  to  her  companion.  'Well, 
Master  Oliver!  who  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  here?  I 
am  sure  the  Colonel  has  no  ezpeo- 
tations  of  your  coming.' 

'  I  dare  say  not,  Mrs.  Quekett ; 
he  could  hardly  have^  considering 
I  had  not  time  to  write  and  in- 
form him  of  my  arrival.' 

'And  how  will  he  like  it. 
Master  Oliver,  when  he  does  hear 
it,  eh  ?  He's  not  over-pleased  in 
general  to  be  taken  by  surprise.' 

Here  Irene,  who  cannot  help 
saying  what  she  feels,  injudiciously 
puts  in  her  oar. 


'  It  can  be  no  concern  of  yours, 
Quekett,  what  Colonel  Mordaunt 
thinks  or  does  not  think,  nor  can 
your  opinion,  I  imagine,  be  of 
much  value  to  Mr.  Balston.  He 
will  sleep  here  to-night ;  see  that 
the  Green  Boom  is  prepared  for 
him.' 

'  When  the  Colonel  gives  orders 
for  it  I  will,  ma'am ;  but  you  will 
excuse  me  for  saying  that  Mr. 
Oliver  has  never  been  put  in  the 
Green  Boom  yet,  and  I  don't 
expect  that  he  will  be.' 

'  Tou  will  excuse  mt  for  saying, 
Mrs.  Quekett,'  retorts  Irene,  now 
fairly  roused,  'that,  as  I  am 
mistress  of  Fen  Court,  and  you  are 
the  housekeeper,  you  will  prepare 
any  room  for  my  guests  that  I 
may  choose  to  select  for  their 
accommodation.' 

'I  take  my  orders  from  the 
Colonel,'  replies  the  woman,  in  a 
quietly  insolent  manner ;  '  and  as 
for  the  Green  Boom,  it  was  always 
kept  for  gentlemen  in  my  time,  and 
I  don't  expect  that  the  Colonel 
will  choose  to  make  any  alterations 
now  to  what  it  was  then.'    And 

so  stumped  past  them. 

•  «  «  * 

Irene  is  violently  agitated — her 
£Ace  grows  livid — her  hands  turn 
cold.  She  drags  Oliver  after  her 
into  the  Fen  Court  dining-room, 
and  there  turns  round  on  him 
with  a  vehemence  that  alarms 
him,  lest  they  should  be  over- 
heard. 

'Mr.  Balston! — you  know  this 
place— you  know  your  uncle — ^you 
have  known  them  all  for  years. 
Tell  me,  for  Heaven's  sake,  taihai  is 
the  recuon  thai  that  woman  is  per^ 
fnitied  to  behave  towards  u$  as  she 
does' 


(To  he  eonikmed,) 
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AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

TIS  May  once  more.     I  fear  'tis  almost  treason 
To  call  it  sumiy,  charming,  bright,  or  fair, 
Or  other  graceful  name,  while  we've  such  reason 

To  recollect  of  late  its  blighting  air. 
But  May  it  is  ;  and  the  gay  London  season, 

Like  time  and  tide,  that  neither  wait  nor  care 
For  mortal  man,  is  nearly  at  its  height. 
And,  fair  or  dull  the  skies,  makes  all  things  bright. 

rris  May  indeed,  as  truly  should  we  know 
When  ope  the  doors  of  Burlington's  fair  halls. 

Art's  noble  temple,  and  to  Art's  great  show. 
Whose  beauty  never  satiates  nor  palls, 

London  Society  gaily  throngs,  although 
Much  as  it  goes  to  weddings,  routs,  or  balls  ; 

Some  merely  for  it  haps  to  be  the  fashion, 

Some  just  to  cultivate  the  tender  passion. 

Wherefore  these  go,  if  not  for  Art's  sweet  sake, 

Is  tmto  us  a  question  too  profound  ; 
Enough  for  us  our  gladsome  way  to  take 

To  that  rich  feast,  that  doth  for  us  abound 
With  such  delights  as  pleasant  memories  wake. 

As  pictures,  like  old  friends,  our  view  surround. 
Old  favourites  these,  in  whom  we  fondly  trace 
Each  well-known  charm,  or  some  fresh  fairer  grace. 

There's  Millais  :  with  what  joy  our  senses  thrill 
As  flushes  his  warm  canvas  on  our  sight ! 

What  wealth  of  beauty  here,  what  subtle  skill 
In  colour,  texture,  contrasts,  shade  and  light ! 

Do  flowing  rivers,  autunm  aspects  chill, 
Or  graceful  girls  in  sheeny  satins  dight, 

Portraits  of  ancient  dames,  or  children  dear, 

Engage  his  pencil,  who  shall  name  his  peer  ? 

Next,  graceful  Leslie,  all  pure  classic  taste, 

All  tender  loveliness  of  form  and  hue, 
Delicious  beauty,  delicate  and  chaste, 

Soft  sunshine  sweet  spring  foliage  stealing  through  ; 
Whose  canvases  are  pictured  idylls,  graced 

With  all  that  painter's  skill,  and  poet's  too. 
Combined,  can  lend  to  furnish  forth  his  theme, 
On  which  who  gazes  once  must  ever  dream. 

Who  claims  us  next — Frith,  Landseer,  Stone,  or  Ward  ? 

Or  classic  Leighton,  Armitage,  or  Cooke  ? 
Or  trip  we  with  Frost's  nymphs  o'er  sand  or  sward, 

Or  seek  with  Lee  some  cool  sequestered  nook, 
Where  crystal  stream  and  leafy  shades  concord  ? 

Or  ope  with  Vicat  Cole  fair  Nature's  book, 
And  gaze  on  landscapes  warm  with  *  autumn  gold,' 
Or  peaceful  vales,  that  evening's  mists  enfold  ? 
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Yet  more  with  Nature's  works  would  we  commune. 
See,  Mutrie's  flowers  might  make  the  very  bees 

Take  them  for  sun-kissed  children  of  warm  June, 
While  Stannard's  fruits  for  truth  may  vie  with  these. 

Then  Cooper's  streams  and  pastures,  'neath  the  noon 
Of  summer  sleeping,  lulled  by  la^nbent  breeze, 

Carry  us  back  to  some  remembered  day, 

When  we  amid  such  scenes  were  wont  to  stray. 

'Mong  kindred  scenes  to  linger  still  awhile. 
With  Ansdell's  flocks  and  herds  well  briefly  rest, 

What  time  the  shepherds  with  their  pipes  beguile 
Their  tranquil  watch ;  then  on  with  Hook,  in  quest 

Of  some  bright  sea-coast  gem  of  our  sweet  isle  ; 
Or  dip  with  Dell  in  some  green  sylvan  nest ; 

Or  hover,  wonder  and  delight  between, 

O'er  Whistler's  *  symphonies  in  gray  and  green.' 

Still  on  we  wend  where  Prinsep's  maidens  lure 

With  their  sweet  witcheries  ;  to  these  a  kiss 
We  waft  as  chaste  as  their  own  beauty  pure  ; 

Nor  thy  fair  virgins,  Boughton,  must  we  miss. 
Next,  Horsley's  bashful  swains  and  maids  demure 

Tempt  us  a  while  to  muse  upon  their  bliss ; 
While  the  same  story,  Storey,  perhaps,  will  tell, 
And  many  a  brush  wUl  o'er  the  soft  theme  dwelL 

Time  presses  now,  and  still  there's  more  to  see 
Before  the  soft  spring  light  fades  out  and  dies — 

Such  Goodall's  scenes  of  sacred  history, 
Such  Thorbum's  angels,  beautiful  and  wise. 

Such  Fr^re's  school-children,  sporting  in  pure  glee, 
And  Long's  dark  maidens,  ripe'd  'neath  southern  skies  ; 

Faed's  homely  scenes  of  simple  cares  and  joys. 

And  Nicol's  canny  Scots  and  '  broths  of  boys.' 

They  come,  and  still  they  come,  but  all  too  late  ; 

No  more  can  bear  our  strained  and  dazzled  sight ; 
Here  nymphs  with  tenderest  graces  fascinate. 

And  sweet  cool  bits  of  colour  there  invite  ; 
Though  tales  whose  pathos  makes  our  hearts  vibrate. 

And  soft  eflects  of  warm  or  chastened  light 
Entice  us  to  the  very  last  to  stay, 
We  can  no  more  but  loving  farewell  say. 

To  thee,  O  Art,  our  grateful  love  and  praise. 

For  much  we  owe  to  thee,  O  influence  kind. 
Who  dost  so  gently  move  men's  hearts,  and  raise 

Alike  the  cultured  and  the  untutored  mind 
From  sordid  things,  from  dark  and  earthly  ways, 

To  aspirations  pure  and  thoughts  reflned. 
Poets  may  sing  and  authors  prose  or  preach. 
But  none  like  thee,  O  fairest  Art,  can  teach. 

H.  C*  S* 
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IT  really  was  quite  a  new  sensa- 
iion  to  experience  in  the 
middle  of  last  March  a  real  poli- 
tical crisis.  We  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  see  Messrs.  Qlad- 
stone,  Lowe,  Cardwell,  and  Co., 
in  their  usual  places,  that  we 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
realise  the  fact  that  they  might 
possibly  be  compelled  to  gfye  way 
for  others.  Eyen  the  most  Con- 
serratiye  of  us  felt  a  pang  at 
thinking  that  we  should  miss  the 
well-known  faces  on  the  foremost 
Treasury  bench.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
gOTemment,  in  fact,  will  soon 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  we  shall  be  as  much 
afraid  of  shaking  it  as  we  shall 
be  terrified  at  touching  the  Law 
of  Entails.  The  present  Cabinet 
bids  fur  to  become  a  national 
institution;  and  as  it  has  out- 
Hyed  the  fioMoo  of  the  Lish  Uni- 
versity BUI,  why  should  it  not 
jog  along  in  its  Happy  Land  for 
many  years  to  come  ?  But,  still, 
we  neyer  know  what  may  happen. 
Another  defeat  upon  some  trivial 
subject  will  bring  about  something 
more  than  a  crisis — a  catastrophe. 
The  once  most  popular  Liberal 
Government  may  not  improbably 
find  that  the  persevering  crotchets 
of  one  or  two  leading  members 
of  the  existing  Cabinet  may  land 
it  in  a  disaster  which  it  will  take 
a  long  time  to  get  over.  Men 
who  have  been  in  power  for  some 
time  are  apt  to  forget  the  title 
by  which  they  hold  their  position, 
and  are  not  unnaturally  disposed 
to  regard  that  position  as  their 
right.  From  the  moment  that 
any  such  notion  becomes  appa- 
rent the  principle  of  their  autho- 


rity is  undermined;  and  while 
they  build  up  higher  and  higher 
they  entirely  forget  to  consider 
the  frail  basis  of  their  super- 
structure. The  Talk  of  the  Town 
is  often  wrong  in  its  prognosti- 
cations, but  there  are  occasions 
when  its  instinct  is  infallible; 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
shall  be  much  surprised  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  wrong  in  its  as- 
surance that  the  present  Grovem- 
ment  is  doomed,  and  that  the 
days  of  its  holding  office^  are  now 
distinctly  numbeml.  The  senti- 
ments which  made  Mr.  Gladstone 
leap  across  the  Rubicon  of  Lish 
Ultramontanism  are  not  easy  of 
explanation;  and  if  we  cannot 
say  that  he  has  exactly  leaped 
back  again,  we  may,  at  all  events, 
congratulate  him  that  he  did  not 
bum  all  his  ships.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  the  true  friends 
of  education  may  feel  happy  in  the 
thought  that  the  defeat  of  that  Go- 
vernment in  March — no  matter  by 
what  crooked  means  it  was  brought 
about — is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  affirming  the  principle 
that  in  the  matter  of  national 
education  all  individual  and  party 
predilections  must  be  put  on  one 
side,  and  that  the  youthful  citi- 
zens of  the  empire  must  be  satis- 
factorily educated,  in  spite  of  the 
warfare  of  theological  controversy. 
Fbse  Lanob  does  not  hesitate  to 
state  his  opinion  that  the  Church 
of  England  has  taken  its  part  in 
the  education  of  the  masses  in  a 
noble  and  large-hearted  manner; 
and  he  further  feels  quite  sure 
that  if  the  Secularist  platform 
were    established  to-morrow  the 
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Anglican  communion  would  not  in 
the  result  be  a  loser.  But,  put- 
ting that  point  aside,  he  is  bound 
to  state  another  conviction,  and 
that  is,  that  when  a  great  prin- 
ciple is  at  stake  it  is  impossible 
to  haye  a  detailed  scheme  for  one 
portion  of  the  British  Isles  and 
a  wholly  different  one,  for  another. 
Let  Mr.  Gladstone  for  once  own 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  and 
he  may  honourably  retrace  his 
steps.  Let  him  leave  Romanism 
and  Protestantism  to  fight  their 
own  battles,  but  let  him  insist 
that  the  Irish  peasantry  «hall  be 
taught  in  all  those  matters  which 
give  youth  a  proper  appreciation 
of  its  moral  responsibilities  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
which  it  is  growing  up;  and  re- 
ligious polemicists  may  come  in 
as  best  they  may,  and  give  their 
bias  whereyer  it  will  be  received 
with  confidence.  So  long  as  Chris- 
tendom is  as  imhappily  divided 
as  it  is,  this  is  the  only  true  states- 
manlike course ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  truth  will  never  suf- 
fer from  the  results.  The  fate 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Univer- 
sity Bill  is  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences we  can  hardly  realise  as 
yet,  but  they  will  become  more 
demonstrably  apparent  as  time 
goes  on.  Let  justice  be  done 
though  the  heavens  fall;  but  we 
may  be  confident  that  serene  and 
impartial  justice  done  in  the  mat- 
ter of  educating  the  simple,  but 
hot-headed  Irish  folk  will  not 
shake  the  heavens,  but  only  dis- 
sipate the  storm-clouds  which  so 
long  have  worried  our  genial 
neighbours. 

On  the  whole  we  may,  perhaps, 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  rail- 
way accidents  which  have  occurred 
during  the  recent  winter  months. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  per- 
t^i  immunity  from  danger;  but 


we  are  strongly  impressed  with 
an  idea,  which  we  believe  to  be  a 
correct  one,  that  railway  directors 
might,  if  they  tried  very  hard, 
insure  us  a  more  plenteous  peace 
of  mind  than  we  dare  to  boast  of 
at  present  Having  regard  to  the 
ordinary  character  of  railway  ac- 
cidents, we  may  state  generally 
that  a  goods  train,  or  some  trifling 
portion  of  it — say  an  engine  and 
tender,  as  in  the  Taplow  accident 
—  is  usually  found  to  be  the 
proximate  cause;  and  we  cannot 
but  reiterate  the  inquiry  whether 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
companies  to  construct  a  third 
line  of  rails,  upon  which  the 
goods  traffic  may  be  worked.  No 
doubt  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  expensive  at  first,  and  would  be 
especially  awkward  with  reference 
to  bridges  and  tunnels;  yet  we 
cannot  but  think  that  engineering 
skill  will  rise  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion; and,  after  all,  human  life 
is  worth  a  little  expense  and 
temporary  inconvenience.  Whe- 
ther such  an  arrangement  would 
bring  about  the  desired  result 
we  cannot  say  for  certain,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  accidents  are 
brought  about;  but,  at  all  events, 
we  may  safely  say  that  it  would 
considerably  narrow  the  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

Summer  is  once  more  nearly 
upon  us,  and  in  the  burst  of 
spring  we  are  beginning  to  forget 
all  that  we  have  suffered  during 
the  winter  in  discharging  the 
formidable  bills  presented  by  our 
coal-merchant.  It  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  coal -consumers, 
however  ample  their  means  may 
be,  will  not  be  content  with 
merely  grumbling,  but  will  make 
common  cause  with  those  whose 
incomes  have  been  sadly  disar- 
ranged by  the  high  prices  that 
have  recently  prevailed,  and  that 
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Buch  a  oombination  will  be  formed 
as  will  effectually  prerent  a  repe- 
tition of  the  forced  markets  to 
which  we  have  been  led  unwilling 
victims.  I  won't  say  anything 
about  a  Goal  '  Ring.'  The  Tir- 
tuous  merchants  who  haye  writ- 
ten to  the  daily  journals,  and 
given  vent  to  their  honest  indig- 
nation at  the  circulation  of  such 
a  scandal,  must,  of  course,  com- 
mand my  unhesitating  belief;  but 
some  of  us  are  beginning  to  ask 
whether  we  cannot  do  without 
the  coal-merchant  as  well  as  with- 
out the  grocer.  The  principles 
of  co-operation,  in  short,  will 
have  to  be  extended;  and  the 
colliers  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  results  of  their  labour.  House- 
holders may  rely  upon  it  that 
the  remedy  for  their  griev- 
ance is  in  their  own  hands;  and 
the  original  promoters  of  trades- 
unions  will  perhaps  be  somewhat 
astonished  as  they  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  their  ideas;  and 
they  will  find  that  the  combina- 
tion and  organisation  to  which 
they  so  blindly  trusted  can  be 
successfully  imitated  by  the  public 
whom  they  serve. 

Last  month  I  referred  briefly 
to  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill, 
and  anticipated  its  rejection  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  result 
of  the  division  has  proved  the 
correctness  of  my  perception.  Lito 
the  merits  of  the  question  I  do 
not  intend  to  enter  again;  I 
merely  desire  to  record  the  sur- 
prise that  has  been  occasioned  in 
the  minds  of  many  excellent  per- 
sons by  the  fact  that  certain  Bo- 
man  Catholic  peers  voted  in  favour 
of  the  measure.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  most  superficial  student  of 
theology  that  the  Boman  Church 
regards  matrimony  as  a  sacra- 
ment, and,  primd  /acie,  considers 
the  union  of  a  man  with  his  sis- 


ter-in-law as  an  incestuous  alli- 
ance.  The  difficulty  may,  however, 
be  overcome  by  procuring  an  eccle- 
siastical dispensation;  and  a  'Ca- 
tholic Priest'  writes  to  the '  Times,' 
and  boasts  that  he  has  been  con- 
cerned in  the  obtaining  several  such 
dispensations,  and    congratulates 
himself  and  his  clients  upon  the 
fact  that  such  dispensations  have 
been    obtained    free    of    chaige. 
Now     this     statement     demands 
something  more  than  a  mere  pass- 
ing notice.      Whether    dispensa- 
tions are  actually  paid  for  in  hard 
cash,  or  not,  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence;  we'  know  pretty  well 
that  they  are  not  more  likely  to 
be  procured  gratis  than  is  a  de- 
cree   in  Chancery;    but    in    the 
matter  of  such  a  marriage   the 
moral  of  a  dispensation  becomes 
a  fit  subject  for  consideration.    It 
is    either    morally  wrong   for   a 
widower  to  marry  his  sister-in- 
law,  or  it  is  not  wrong.     If  it  if 
wrong,  if  it  is  contrary  to  morals, 
to  the  welfiire  of  society,  to  the 
Divine  Law,  that  mind  must  be 
cast  in  a  most  curious  mould  that 
can  allow  the  power  of  any  dis- 
pensation in  such  cases.  Nothing, 
more  probably,  in  those  dark  ages 
of   the  Christian  Church  which 
were  so  hopelessly  Cimmerian  in 
their  gloom,  could    have  dulled 
consciences  to  all  moral  truth  so 
fatally  as  the  papal  system  of  dis- 
pensations.    It  is  not  too  much 
to    say  that  popes   claimed  the 
power    of    dispensing    with    the 
binding  qualities  of  oaths,  poli- 
tical   leagues,  the    allegiance  of 
subjects  to  their  sovereigns,  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  vows — ^nay, 
with  the  very  laws  of  God,  nature, 
and  man.    Can  we  be  surprised 
that    even    in    days    when    the 
Church  of  England  was  in  formal 
communion  with  the  Pope  an  Act 
of  Parliament  branded  the  papal 
dispensations    as    '  the    rending 
and  destruction  of  the  Comnum 
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Law  of  the  land '  ?  If  anybody 
doubts  my  assertion,  I  refer  him 
to  the  Statute  of  Proyisors  passed 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  he 
will  find  the  justification  of  my 
statement.  And  we  can  now 
arriye  at  the  motive  which  in- 
duced the  Boman  Catholic  peers 
to  Yote  for  an  alteration  in  the 
existing  law.  Marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  is  unques- 
tionably forbidden  in  the  Boman 
Church.  But  a  dispensation  for 
the  performance  of  such  a  mar- 
riage may  be  granted.  Now  if  the 
law  of  the  land  condemns  such 
marriages,  no  papal  dispensation 
can  possibly  giye  the  offending  par- 
ties any  social  status,  or  confer  legi- 
timacy upon  the  offepring  of  such 
•an  union;  consequently,  the  dis- 
pensation is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, absolutely  worthless,  and 
therefore  in  England  seldom  asked 
for.  Alter  the  law,  and  the  dis- 
pensations will  immediately  as- 
sume a  Talue  which  they  do  not 
now  possess.  Hence  we  may  un- 
reservedly accept  the  statement 
made  by  a  'Catholic  Priest'  in 
the  'Times,'  that  dispensations 
to  marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
cost  nothing ;  because,  so  long  as 
the  law  of  England  is  unchanged, 
such  dispensations  are  simply 
valueless.  It  is  not  necessary, 
perhaps,  to  inquire  further  into 
the  motive  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
vote  upon  this  occasion. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  see 
proverbs  verified,  and  the  truth  of 
the  adage  that '  extremes  meet '  is 
witnessed  to  by  the  fact  that  the 
most  Protestant  of  Anglican  Pre- 
lates, the  Bishop  of  Bipon,  also 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  His 
lordship,  however,  lacked  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent,  and  his  emo- 
tions betrayed  him  into  the  folly 
of  giving  the  reasons  for  his  vote. 
The  logical  acumen  of  this  emi- 
nent ecclesiastic  may  be  valued 


from  the  fact  that  he  positively 
argued  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
altered  because  in  its  present  state 
several  people  were  compelled  to 
live  together  in  a  state  of  immo- 
rality. That  is  to  say,  the  law 
ought  to  be  altered  in  order  to 
sanction  vice.  I  must  say  the 
right  reverend  prelate  must  have 
felt  extremely  uncomfortable  when 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  vigorously 
opposing  the  Bill,  made  certain 
severe  comments  upon  the  probable 
effect  in  the  diocese  of  Bipon  of 
the  publication  of  its  chief  pastor's 
moral  themes. 

I  ought  not  to  neglect  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  '  Tableaux 
Yivants '  that  were  represented  in 
the  theatre  of  Cromwell  House 
some  few  weeks  ago,  as  they  were 
for  the  time  decidedly  the  Talk 
of  the  Town.  While  I  may  un- 
hesitatingly affirm  that  they  were 
very  good,  I  may  as  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  I  have  seen  better. 
Considering  the  grand  scale  on 
which  they  were  '  got  up,'  and  the 
artistic  experience  which  assisted 
in  their  production,  those  who 
came  to  criticise  might  perhaps 
have  been  not  unreasonably  disap- 
pointed ;  those,  however,  who  may 
merely  have  come  to  see  a  sight 
which  ianot  of  every  day  occurrence 
were  certainly  quite  satisfied  with 
their  entertainment.  Such  per- 
formances, indeed,  are  not  ame- 
nable to  criticism^i  and  therefore  I 
am  content  to  single  out  for  my 
warmest  praise  the  tableaux  re- 
presenting 'The  Betreat  from 
Moscow,'  'The  Children  in  the 
Tower,'  'Mabuse  in  his  Studio,' 
'Semiramis,''and  'Ginevra.'  All 
these  pictures  were  extremely 
pretty,  and  I  may  say  that  the 
figure  of  'Semiramis'  almost 
reached  the  sublime.  The  only 
fault  I  have  to  find  is  that  all 
resembled  the  tableaux  of  the 
theatre  more  than  the  work  of  the 
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painter.  The  thick  gauze  which 
is  generally  need  on  the  Continent 
in  these  representations  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  fayour  with  the 
managers,  and  its  effect  was  con- 
sequently lost.  It  was  also  to  be 
regretted  that  the  representatiyes 
of  the  yarions  characters  were  not 
at  ail  shy  of  mingling  with  the 
spectators  before  their  turn  came 
on^  and  therefore  there  was  not 
that  noyelty  about  their  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  which  was 
decidedly  desirable. 

There  is  a  sort  of  antiquarian 
interest  attaching  to  the  energetic 
action  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain^ 
displayed  in  his  prompt  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  certain 
histrionic  performers  who  in  the 
month  of  March  yentured  to 
present  themselyes  before  the 
public  in  the  guise  of  three 
tolerably  well-known  public  men. 
The  interference,  which  might 
under  other  circumstances  haye 
been  rudely  resented,  has  been 
tolerated  as  something  unique  in 
its  way,  if  it  has  not  been  uni- 
yersally  approyed  of.  It  has  been 
argued  that  if  you  may  write  your 
opinion  of  a  public  man  as  strong- 
ly as  you  please  in  the  columns  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  journals,  and 
may  make  him  the  yiotim  of  the 
most  cutting  remarks  and  keenest 
satire,  without  any  fear  of  penal 
consequences  so  long  as  no  abso- 
lute personal  malice  is  displayed, 
surely  you  may,  in  a  good-hu- 
moured manner,  caricature  the 
same  public  man  upon  the  boards 
of  a  theatre  in  the  course  of  a 
burlesque  representation  of  modem 
politics.  Not  so,  it  is  warmly 
replied  on  behalf  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain ;  the  admirers  of  that 
same  distinguished  gentleman  may 
appear  in  force  at  the  theatre  and 
resent  in  a  most  practical  manner 
any  gentle  satire  of  their  favour- 
ite.    I  confess  that  I  do  not  see 


much  real  reason  in  this  reply. 
Authors  and  managers  may  be 
safely  trusted  not  to  produce  any- 
thing which  is  really  likely  to 
originate  a  riot;  and  the  same 
arguments  which  suppressed  the 
lively  representation  of  the  Three 
Bight  Honourables  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  would  have  justified  the 
putting  of  an  extinguisher  upon 
Mr.  Belmore's  'Cromwell'  at  the 
Lyceum.  The  existing  censorship 
of  the  drama  is  an  abiding  proof 
of  the  strong  oonseryatiBm  existing 
in  the  British  people;  the  Press 
has  been  properly  emancipated 
from  all  state  supervision  in  obe- 
dience to  an  imperative  demand 
for  freedom  in  the  honest  ex- 
pression of  opinion ;  but  we  are 
all  content  to  maintain  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  jurisdiction  over 
theatrical  productions  for  much 
the  same  reason  that  we  preserve 
instruments  of  torture  and  ancient 
weapons  in  our  museums.  The 
members  of  certain  religious 
bodies,  I  am  told,  sleep  every 
night  in  their  coffins  in  <ftder  to 
remind  them  of  what  they  must 
one  day  oomo  to,  and  so  the 
necessary  licensing  of  a  play  brings 
forcibly  to  our  recollection  what 
we  were.  Both  practices  are,  no 
doubt,  extremely  salutary,  both 
are  disciplinary,  and  both  are 
equally  uncomfortable.  Still  we 
may  all  admit  with  a  certain 
degree  of  cheerfulness  that  it  is  as 
well  not  to  be  entirely  emanci- 
pated from  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Bonne's 
duties  link  us  in  no  very  harsh 
manner  to  the  darker  times  it 
would  not  be  wholesome  for  us 
entirely  to  forget. 

The  thorough  liberty  of  the 
Press  that  now  exists  is  unques- 
tionably justified  by  the  proper 
feelings  which  restrain  in  an 
admirable  degree  anything  ap- 
proaching to  the  personalities 
which  prevail  in  the  journals  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
but  I  haye  noticed  with  regret 
that  one  or  two  of  the  '  comic ' 
papers  are  inclined  to  stretch  the 
limits  which  public  opinion  un- 
grudgingly accords,  and  to  worry 
individuals  in  a  manner  which 
may  in  time  become  intolerable. 
One  penny  'comic,'  I  observe  with 
pain,  is  perpetually  harassing  the 
editor  of  another  'comic,'  in  a 
manner  which  is  of  no  possible 
interest  to  the  public,  and  is, 
indeed,  to  the  outside  world  wholly 
unintelligible.  Surely  this  is  not 
the  business  of  a  paper  which  is 
intended  to  contribute  to  the 
general  amusement  by  dealing 
with  subjects  that  all  readers  have 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  in. 
Another  pre-eminently  '  comic ' 
journal— the  'leading  comic'  it 
may  be  termed — is  not  above 
holding  up  certain  prominent 
persons  in  the  religious  world  to 
scorn  and  ridicule.  Surely  this  is 
a  great  mistake.  Satirise  cant 
and  humbug  as  much  as  you 
please ;  but  if  a  man  differs  from 
you  in  his  religious  opinions,  you 
have  no  right  to  brand  him  as  a 
knave  or  a  fool.  In  such  specu- 
lative matters  he  is  perhaps  quite 
as  likely  to  be  right  as  anybody 
else;  indeed,  the  religious  con- 
victions that  can  only  support 
themselves  by  abuse  and  contempt 
of  their  opponents  are  most  likely 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  commend  this  remark 
to  some  of  the  conductors  of  our 
religious  journals;  and,  without 
taking  too  much  upon  myself,  I 
,  might  venture  to  add  that  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  consideration 
of  more  than  one  member  of  the 
episcopal  bench.  Literary  critics 
there  are,  too,  to  whom  such 
advice  is  not  altogether  needless. 
There  is  a  great  temptation  in 
anonymous  vmting  to  pillory 
one's  adversaries  with  hidden 
hands,  and  to  throw  stones    at 


them  from  behind  safe  shelter. 
Actions  for  libel  are  expensive  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  victim  of 
journalistic  denunciation  can,  in 
most  cases,  only  writhe  in  silence. 
We  all  of  us  have  our  individual 
trials  to  bear,  and  the  race  we 
run  in  the  pursuit  of  competence 
is  hard  to  most  of  us.  If  we  did 
a  little  more  towards  others  as  we 
would  be  done  by  we  should 
possibly  find  our  tasks  the  easier 
and  our  sleep  the  sweeter. 

I  have  recently  received  the 
following  letter,  and  as  I  am  sure 
that  the  writer  desires  that  his 
sentiments  should  be  widely 
known,  I  feel  certain  that  I  am 
violating  no  confidence  in  giving 
it  to  the  public. 

Sib, — I  have  read  with  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  the  remarks 
that  you  have  from  time  to  time 
thought  fit  to  make  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Drama  and  Dramatic 
Criticism.  May  I  ask  you,  sir,  at 
what  theatre  I  may  find  the  one, 
and  in  what  journal  I  am  to  search 
for  the  other  ?  At  the  time  that 
I  write  I  am  able  to  admit  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  certainly 
being  performed  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  but  it  is  not  Shakes- 
peare's genius  that  I  am  invited 
to  go  and  see,  but  only  Herr 
Bandmann.  Of  that  genlJeman's 
proficiency  in  the  histrionic  art  I 
entertain  a  very  high  opinion; 
but,  having  said  that,  I  have  said 
all  that  is  expected  of  me. 
'  Hamlet,' '  Macbeth,' '  Richard  UL/ 
are  all  absorbed  in  the  Qerman 
actor;  it  is  to  see  Bandmann  in  a 
different  dress,  and  under  different 
conditions,  that  I  pay  for  admis- 
sion to  the  stalls.  Shakespeare's 
play,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but  a 
setting  for  the  jewel,  Bandmann. 
Will  it  be  considered  very  bad 
taste  on  my  part  if  I  venture  to 
observe  that  the  works   of    the 
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foremost    dramatiBt    in    all    the 
world  deserve  a  somewhat  higher 
coBsideration,  and  onght  not  to 
be  merely  turned  into  a  Tehicle 
for  the  illustration  of   a  single 
indiTidual's  powers?    There  was 
onoe  a  lessee  of  this  same  theatre 
that  took  a  wider  yiew,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Eean's  roTiTals  were  based 
upon  a  totally  different  principle 
from  that  which  now,  apparently, 
obtains.    I    go    to    the   Lyceum 
Theatre  for  the  purpose  of  wit- 
nessing an  historical  drama,  and 
here    I    find    four    pictures,    all 
excellent  in  their  way,  but  here, 
again,  I  see  one  solitary  figure, 
Mr.  Irving;  the  painter  appears 
to    me    to   have  been  solicitous 
about  that  alone,  and  the  manager 
has  supplied  what  may  be  termed 
a  most  elegant  frame.    It  is  not 
the  drama  that  excites  my  interest, 
but  the  '  make  up '  and  elocution 
of   the   principal  performer.      I 
turn  my  steps  to  the  Haymarket, 
but  in  witnessing  'The  Wicked 
World '  I  do  not  find  that  which  I 
might  reasonably  have  expected  to 
find,  viz.,    a    keen    satire    upon 
modem  society,  but  only  what  is 
termed  a  liftiry  comedy ;  and  here 
I  become  acquainted  with  a  quaint 
poetic    production,   possessiog    a 
oertain    fiisdnating    shape,    but 
wholly  lacking    strong    dramatic 
backbone,  if  I  may  use  the  term. 
At  two  other  theatres  I  find  a 
dramatised    version    of    one    of 
Oharles  Dickens's  novels, '  David 
Oopperfield,'  as  interesting  a  story, 
perhaps,  as  any  that  great  modem 
master  of  fiction  ever  produced, 
but  one  wholly  incapable  of  ade- 
•quate  stage-rendering.     I  go  to 
the    Qlobe,  the    Vaudeville,  the 
•Charing  Cross,  and  I  find  resusci- 
tations of  well-worn  comedies  that 
oannot  indeed  wholly  lose  their 
charm,  but  which  strike  the  spec- 
tator as  being  somethiug  stale, 
and  as  being  successful  mainly 
from  the  complete  way  in  which 


they  are   reproduced,  and    from 
the  ability  of  one  or  two  of  the 
performers.      I    go    to    the    St. 
James's,  and  I  sit  out  an  English 
version  of  a  Parisian  satire,  which 
appears  to  me  to  sound  a  faint 
echo,  and  is  by  no  means  soul- 
inspiring,  though  I  am  far  from 
denying  that  'Bobert    Babagas' 
has  not  a  few  special  merits  of  its 
own.    I  go  to  the  Court  Theatre, 
and  there   I    find   the  principal 
attraction  to  be  a  parody  upon 
'  The  Wicked  World ;'  and  some 
folks  consider  the  parody  to  be 
more  amusing  than  the  originaL 
I  am  solicited  to  go  to  the  Adelphi 
and    witness    for    the    hundieth 
time  the   'Beggar's   Opera'  and 
'The  Green  Bushes;'  this  is  an 
invitation  which  I  decline  with 
thanka     The  question  which    I 
have  now  to  ask,  sir,  is,  how  is  it 
that  at  no  theatre  can  I  find  that 
which  I  desire  to  see,  viz.,  a  well- 
written,    interesting,   substantial 
modem  drama?    Must  I  really 
believe  that  the  race  of  serious 
dramatists  is  becoming  extinct? 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  and  Dr.  Westland 
Marston  may  think  it  time  ta  seek 
a  well-earned  repose,  but  is  there 
no  one  upon  whom  their  mantles 
may  descend  ?    Mr.  Watts  Phillips 
has  done  many  highly  creditable 
things,  but  surely  his  genius  has 
not  ctdminated  in  'Amos  Clark.' 
Cannot  Mr.  Wills  be  persuaded  to 
try  his  hand  at  a  modem  play? 
His  reputation  will,  at  least,  bear 
the  test,  and  his  energies  must  be 
sufficient  for  the  trial.    We,  the 
play-goers,    have    suffered    long 
enough  from  the  burden  of  watch- 
ing translations  of,  and  adaptations 
from,  the  French ;  we  want  to  see  a 
genuine  article  of  home  production. 
Let  our  writers  by  all  means  go  to 
school  at  Paris,  but  they  need  not 
content  themselves   with  servile 
imitations  of    their    masters,  or 
plagiarism,  more  or  less  acknow- 
ledged, of  their  refined  conceptions. 
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We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
'  decline  of  the  drama/  and  certain 
persons  profess  to  lament  that  our 
old  dramatists  have  no  represen- 
tatives nowadays,  and  that  the 
modem  dramatic  author  is  merely 
a  parveyor  of  certain  commodities 
which  are  in  demand  at  certain 
theatres.  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
fess, at  the  risk  of  haying  the 
quality  of  my  taste  impugned, 
that  I  cannot  altogether  sympa- 
thise with  this  complaint.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  my  experience  of 
the  old  comedies  is  that  they  are 
simply  a  mass  of  indecency,  by 
the  side  of  which  the  modem 
French  melo-drama  is  absolutely 
chaste.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  an  old  comedy  cannot  be  safely 
represented  on  the  stage  nowa- 
days without  the  most  ruthless 
excision  of  what,  perhaps,  our 
excellent,  but  slightly  coarse,  an- 
cestors possibly  considered  the 
wittiest  parts.  Now  our  modem 
authors,  if  they  do  not  soar  into 
the. sublime,  ncTer  descend  into 
what  is  even  remotely  abhorrent 
to  the  taste;  they  haye  shown 
that  they  can  be  amusing  without 
being  disgusting ;  and  therefore  I 
contend  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
depreciated  in  the  manner  which 
seems  a  second  nature  to  some  of 
our  critics.  My  chief  objection  to 
them  is  that  they  are  content  with 
merely  affording  an  hour's  thought- 
less amusement;  they  seldom,  if 
eyer,  attempt  anything  beyond; 
and  the  ineyitable  -consequence  is 
that  the  actor's  art  becomes  pro- 
portionably  lowered,  because  it  is 
always  easier  to  stir  the  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  than  the  sense  of 
the  sublime;  and  so  it  comes  to 
pass  that  we  haye  hardly  a 
tragedian  upon  the  stage;  cer- 
tainly, I  fear,  we  haye  nobody 
who  can  fill  a  house  as  Mr.  J.  L. 
Toole  can  do.  Irresistibly  funny 
as  this  gentleman  always  is,  he 
frequently  makes  us  regret  Bob- 


son  ;  and  those  who  haye  watched 
his  career  cannot  but  feel,  know- 
ing how  great  his  talents  are,  that 
on  certain  occasions,  when  he  has 
had  a  proper  opportunity,  he  has 
betrayed  signs  of  higher  capa- 
bilities, which  we  are  sorry  he  has 
not  cultiyated,  and  made  us  think 
he  might  haye  achieyed  a  more 
worthy  reputation  than  that  of 
being  the  lowest  comedian  and 
the  best  burlesque  actor  we  pos- 
sess. 

The  French  drama  is  at  the 
present  day  unquestionably  the 
best.  In  a  literary  point  of  yiew 
no  English  productions  can  riyal 
it,  and  for  true  stage  effect  it  is 
beyond  all  chance  of  competition, 
as  far  as  we  can  see.  Substantial 
reasons  for  this  superiority  are 
not  difficult  to  find.  The  French 
are  eminently  a  dramatic  nation, 
and  with  them  the  theatre  is  an 
institution  such  as,  from  our  na- 
tional habits  and  conyentionalities, 
it  probably  neyer  will  be  amongst 
us.  The  highly  cultiyated  and 
intellectual  Frenchman  turns  na- 
turally to  the  stage  for  the  ex- 
pression of  his  sympathies  and 
ideas.  With  him,  to  write  a  drama 
is  not  a  mere  professional  pursuit ; 
it  is  to  him  as  worthy  and  as  de- 
sirable an  occupation  as  an  his- 
torical study  or  a  philosophical 
reyiew  is  to  our  literary  chiefs/ 
An  Edinburgh  Beyiewer  or  a  lead- 
ing-article writer  in  the  '  Times ' 
would  probably  neyer  eyen  dream 
of  deyoting  his  time  and  energies 
to  writing  for  the  stage ;  and  yet, 
if  such  men  would  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  make  the  attempt, 
we  might  not  impossibly  hope  to 
see  upon  the  London  boards  a 
play  which  would  go  fieur  to  redeem 
the  character  of  our  playwrights. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  notion 
seems  ridiculous  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  it  is  of  necessity  in- 
trinsically absurd.    We  ought  to 
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use  more  freely  the  principle  of 
coUahoration ;  for  it  is  Tery  eyident 
that  a  good  sterling  writer  may 
produce  an  admirable  drama 
which  is  wholly  unfitted  for  stage 
representation;  but  if  he  admits 
into  his  confidence  some  other 
mind  that  possesses  the  qualities  of 
dramatic  construction  and  the  ne- 
cessary instincts  and  practical  ex- 
perience, the  result  is  certain  to 
be  successful  in  a  high  degree. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  rery  great 
temptation  to  the  higher  class  of 
writers  to  try  their  fortune  upon 
the  stage.  We  hear  such  un- 
pleasant remarks  about  '  amateur- 
ish' productions  and  such  dis- 
paragement of  '  unacted  authors/ 
that  we  are  driyen  to  belieye  that 
dramatic  writing  is  nothing  but  a 
defined  professional  career  and 
a  commercial  pursuit.  We  are 
told  pretty  plainly  by  the  critics 
of  the  daily  press  that  it  is  thus 
to  be  regarded,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  matured 
minds  hesitate  to  try  for  a  prize 
in  a  curriculum  in  which  they 
haye  not  been  accustomed  to  run. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  drama 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
stock  authors,  and  to  them  alone 
managers  are  disposed  to  trust  the 
fortunes  of  their  theatres. 

Now,  whilst  I  sincerely  con- 
gratulate these  gentlemen  upon 
their  monopoly,  and  am  ready  to 
admit  that  they  haye  duly  earned 
their  reward  by  their  unceasing 
labour  and  assiduous  efforts  to 
please,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
as  sincerely  congratulate  the  pub- 
lic. The  power  of  goyerning  the 
British  empire  is,  as  recent  ex- 
perience has  only  too  plainly 
shown  us,  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
markably small  circle.  We  are 
compelled  to  choose  between  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  alternatiye 
whateyer.     Gratifying  as  this  state 


of  things  may  be  to  the  indi- 
yiduals  concerned,  it  is  certainly^ 
a  &ir  question  to  ask  how  far 
imperial  policy  is  benefited  by 
this  narrow  choica  To  this  it 
may  be  at  once  replied  that  the 
public  appears  to  be  contented,  and 
from  that  general  satisfaction  there 
is  no  appeal.  But  I  think  I  may 
reasonably  rejoin  that  the  public 
is  compelled  to  be  contented,  be- 
cause no  other  choice  is  offered 
to  it;  nobody  seems  to  be  pre- 
pared to  come  to  the  front  and 
take  responsibility.  This,  un- 
doubtedly, is  yery  much  to  be  de- 
plored, and  we  may  go  on  to  argue 
that  if  new  hands  are  not  encou- 
raged they  will  remain  passiye, 
and  the  public  has  only  itself  to 
blame  if  things  are  not  found  to 
be  altogether  what  they  ought  to 
be.  And  so  we  may  equally 
infer,  that  if  the  paying  play- 
goers still  continue  to  pay  and  go, 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  the- 
atrical pabulum  administered  to 
them,  and  it  is  Quixotic  to  at- 
tempt to  change  their  tastes. 

Sir,  I  do  not  belieye  that  either 
the  political  or  dramatic  public 
are  sincerely  contented.  We  are 
a  long-suffering  people;  and  it  is 
my  lot  to  hear  grumblers  '  not 
loud,  but  deep,'  on  both  these 
points.  With  the  former  I  am 
not  concerned,  except  by  way  of 
illustration;  but  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  I  can  only  echo  what 
I  haye  frequently  heard  in  the 
stalls  and  in  outer  social  conyer- 
sation.  People  do  ask  how  it  is 
they  neyer  haye  a  <;hance  of  seeing 
a  thoroughly  good,  sound,  sub- 
stantial play  —  something  that 
really  awakens  the  interest,  stira 
the  emotions,  and  riyets  the  at- 
tention. We  haye  been  so  long 
without  anything  of  the  kind,  it 
is  urged,  that  really  we  are  begin- 
ning to  take  the  coldest  interest 
in  the  theatre,  where  we  might 
fairly  expect  to  find  our  highest 
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amnBement  and  most  iotellectoal 
recreation.  We  ate  ready  to 
admit  that  countleas  opportunitiea 
are  afforded  to  na  for  tickling  onr 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  but  inuno- 
derate  fits  of  laughter  are  inva- 
riably followed  by  depression  of 
spirits;  and  when  we  leave  the 
auditorinm,  the  only  sensation  we 
experience  is,  that  we  have  been 
relieved  of  the  money  we  paid  for 
an  nnremnnerative  entertainment. 
Give  UB  something  that  makes  a 
worthy  impression  upon  onr 
minds;  let  hb  hear  one  line  that 
will  dwell  in  onr  memories  and 
,  that  we  can  quote  with  admira- 
tion. Show  us  an  actor  with  the 
opportunity  of  holding  up  the 
glass  to  nature.  Represent  before 
ns  a  play  which  truly  touches  the 
springs  of  human  thought  and 
action  ;  lash  as  you  vill  the  vices 
and  follies  of  society,  but  at  the 
same  time  let  ns  see  something 


of  the  nobler  side  of  man,  some 
reflection  of  his  loftier  aspiratione, 
some  mors  faithful  picture  of  his 
energy,  his  ambition,  and  his  love. 
I  had  intended  to  venture  a 
few  remarks  upon  our  professioual 
dramatic  censors ;  but,  conscions 
of  tbe  delicacy  of  the  ground  upon 
which  I  should  have  to  tread,  I 
will,  with  your  permission,  defer 
my  observations  for  another  oc- 
casion. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
P.O.' 

I  had  thonght  of  appending  a 
few  comments  to  various  portions 
of  my  correspondent's  communi- 
catiOQ,  but  I  think,  on  reflection, 
that  it  woold  he  nnnecessary,  and 
therefore  I  shall,  at  all  events, 
defer  my  remarks  until  I  am  &- 
Toured  with  further  views. 

FfiBB  Lanox. 
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'  Oakshott  Castle.'  By  Henry 
Eingsley.     MacmiUan  A  Co, 

'  Chesterleigh/  By  Ansley 
Conyera.     Henry  8,  King  A  Go. 

'German  National  Cookery  for 
English  Kitchens.  .Chapman  A 
Ball. 

'  Manners  of  Modem  Society.' 
Castdl,  Fetter  &  Oaipin. 

'  Facts  and  Hints  for  Eyery-day 
Life.     Ca$aeU,  Fetter,  &  Galpin. 

'Plucky  Fellows.'  By  S.  J. 
McEenna.     Henry  8.  King  A  Co. 

'The  Bridal  Bouquet/  and 
'  Gone  Before.'  By  Henry  South- 
gate.     Lochwood  &  Co. 

'  The  Atlantic  Monthly.'  Fre- 
derick Wame  A  Co. 

THEBE  are  some  novels  that, 
-without  laying  claim  to  any 
great  excellence  in  composition 
or  writing,  contrive,  by  means 
of  an  interesting  plot,  to  chain 
our  attention  to  the  last  page, 
when  we  start  to  find  ourselves 
no  better  or  wiser  for  the  perusal ; 
others,  again,  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  dramatic  construction 
or  effect,  are  so  smartly  written 
as  to  make  us  almost  forget  they 
are  wanting  in  the  first  requisite 
of  the  modem  romance.  To  this 
class  belongs  Mr.  H.  Eingsley's 
new  work.  The  plot  of  'Oak- 
shott Castle '  is  unworthy  of  the 
name.  It  is  feeble,  unnatural, 
and  carelessly  developed,  and  the 
incidents  are  hackneyed  and  over- 
drawn ;  yet  the  conversations  that 
link  the  scanty  incidents  together 
are  transcribed  in  so  fluent,  bright, 
and  natural  a  manner  that  they 
force  interest  for  themselves  alone. 
The  story '  of  '  Oakshott  Castle ' 
vanishes  from  the  memory  as 
soon  as  read,  but  the  brightness 
of  the  book  remains  to  freshen  up 
one's  conversation  at  the  dinner- 
table  and  make  one  think  what  a 


pity  it  is  that  so  able  a  writer 
should  have  considered  it  beneath 
his  talent  to  elaborate  his  soefuirio. 
'Oakshott  Castle'  is  in  no  way 
worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  book- 
shelf beside  'Bavenshoe.'  And 
what  can  Mr.  H.  Eingsley  be  about 
to  imagine  there  can  be  any  wit 
in  making  dashes  stand  for  coarse- 
ness he  is  afraid  to  write  down  in 
black  and  white  ? 


Not  having  met  with  the  name 
of  Ansley  Conyers  before,  we  pre- 
sume he  is  an  unpractised  writer, 
and,  therefore,  feel  disposed  to 
deal  more  leniently  with  'Ches- 
terleigh'  than  we  should  other- 
wise do.  The  story  has  evidently 
been  written  and  developed  with 
considerable  pains.  Indeed,  here- 
in lies  one  of  its  chief  faults,  for 
the  various  events  are  detailed 
with  such  minuteness  as  seri- 
ously to  bore  the  reader  and  lay 
the  author  oi>en  to  the  charge  of 
'padding.'  The  principal  inci- 
dent of  the  plot,  too,  that  of  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  nobleman 
defacing  the  parish  register  of. 
marriages,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  title  he  fraudulently  holds,  has 
been  done  to  death  already.  It  is 
possible  that  the  author  of  '  Chee- 
terldgh '  has  it  in  him  to  do  some- 
thing better  than  the  novel  before 
us,  but  if  he  desires  to  attain  any 
position  in  literature,  he  must 
strike  out  a  more  original  path 
for  himself  in  future.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  '  Chesterleigh :'  in- 
cidents, characters,  and  surround- 
ings have  all  been  met  before; 
and  there  is  not  a  strongly- 
marked  feature  in  the  whole 
story.  When  we  have  said  this, 
however,  we  have  said  the  worst. 
It  is  a  novel  strictly  moral,  from 
the  first  line  to  the  last,  and  one 
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which  may  be  placed  with  safety 
in  the  hands  of  any  young  person. 

'German  National  Cookery  for 
English  Kitchens '  is  another  and 
most  Talnable  addition  to  onr 
already  well-filled  shelf  of  cookery 
books.  Bat  this  one  supplies  a 
want  which  has  been  long  felt^ 
and  enables  ns  to  reproduce  at  a 
trifling  cost  the  dishes  which 
may  have  taken  our  fancy  most 
when  on  our  trayels.  Scarcely 
any  Britishers  like  foreign  cookery 
as  a  whole,  but  we  all  know  how 
they  excel  us  qn  the  Continent 
(and  especially  in  Germany)  in 
fancy  dishes.  Well!  here  are  to 
be  found  receipts  for  making 
klosse  and  nudeln  and  strudeln 
and  plinsen ;  pasteten,  torten,  and 
oomp6tes,  enough  to  make  one's 
mouth  water,  besides  Tarious  eco- 
nomical methods  of  cooking  meat 
and  vegetables,  which  might  be 
introduced  with  much  benefit  to 
our  more  expensive  cuuinea.  We 
heartily  recommend  this  cookery 
book  to  all  true  housekeepers. 

'Facts  and  Hints  for  Every- 
day Life,'  and '  Manners  of  Modem 
Society,'  are  two  of  those  useful 
manuals  which  should  be  found 
everywhere.  We  especially  like 
the  '  Manners  of  Modem  Society,' 
which  is  very  superior  to  any  book 
of  etiquette  it  has  been  our  lot  to 
read  before ;  and  bears  impress  on 
every  page  of  having  been  written 
(or  revised)  by  some  one  who 
really  knows  what  good  society 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is. 


'  Plucky  Fellows  is  a  thorough 
book  for  boys.  It  has  no  picked 
phrases  nor  fine  writing  in  it,  but 
is  written  throughout  in  a  manly, 
straightforward,  not  too  particular, 
manner,  that  is  sure  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  children  for  whom 


it  is  intended.  It  is  generally 
rather  a  task  for  elders  to  ^wade 
through  a  volume  intended  ex- 
clusively for  the  rising  genera- 
tion, but  no  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  development  of  the 
two  great  British  virtues,  pluck 
and  perseverance,  will  feel  bored 
by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  McEenna'a 
book. 


'  The  Bridal  Bouquet  'i[and 
'Gone  Before'  are  two  volumea 
of  extracts,  collected  by  the  same 
author  on  very  dififerent  subjects ; 
both  collections  being  equally  ap- 
propriate to  thd  topics  of  which 
they  treat.  The  binding  of  the 
'Bridal  Bouquet,'  with  its  white 
ground,  embellished  by  orange 
blossoms  and  leaves,  is  most  ele- 
gant and  effective,  and  the  volume 
is  in  every  way  fitted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
compiled. 


We  have  received  the  January, 
February,  and  March  numbers  of 
the  'Atlantic  Monthly,'  a  first- 
class  American  periodical,  the 
publishing  of  the  London  edition 
of  which  has  been  entmsted  to 
Mr.  Frederick  Wame.  This  maga- 
zine contains  128  pages  of  closely- 
printed  matter,  most  of  which  may 
compare  favourably  with  the  con- 
tents of  our  best  serials.  As  a 
young  author  will  occasionally 
display  a  crude  vigour  in  his  first 
writings,  which  he  attempts,  in- 
effectually, to  recall  and  mingle 
with  his  more  polished  and  later 
style,  so  do  we  sometimes  find  in 
the  literature  of  this  rising  nation 
a  freshness  and  muscle  which  we 
may  look  for  in  vain  amongst  our 
own  jaded,  though  more  elegant 
writers.  The  intellects  and  ideas 
of  America  are  unpractised  and 
young;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  original  and  strong,  and 
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only  too  little  diBiued  and  ap- 
preciated in  this  conntij.  Ame- 
rica has  few  ^rtat  writers,  bnt  she 
has  inaDy  good  ones.  There  is  a 
song  in  the  January  number  of 
the  '  Atlantic  Monthly,'  by  Celia 
Thaxter,  that  we  cannot  resist 
quoting  in  proof    of  our   asaer- 


'The  »ri  hmae  fmhtm; 


To  lin  oar  c)i««ki  with  nidi 
lJ|wn  tb*  dark  ed|t«  of  th«  bur 

Lighthoaici  kiad:«  fir  utd  nor. 
And  throngb  the  »nn  deept  of  the 

St«al   &int  itar-d(ul«rs,  while   we 


'  We  mil  towird  ersning'*  lonely  itu, 
That  tremblei  ia  the  tender  blue  ; 
One  UDgIt  cloud,  *  datkr  bai, 

Itumt   with   dull  carmid*  through 
and  throDgh, 
Slow  gmoBldering  in  the  lummer  tkjr, 

Li 
Hon 

Wmt-cradlcd    thai 


^-^fW-- 


'■THE    FUTURE    COVIiV.'' 


LONDON   SOCIETY. 


JUNE,  1873. 
A     SIMPLETON. 

By.  Charles  Bkads. 

[At  the  AuOmt^s  pcuiieuiar  reqwat  this  ttory  U  not  iUuatrated.'] 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 


THE  electrified  man  ruahed  out 
into  the  storm,  but  he  scarcely 
felt  it  in  his  body ;  the  effect  on 
his  mind  oyerpowered  hailstones. 
The  lightning  seemed  to  light  up 
the  Past ;  the  mighty  explosions  of 
thunder  seemed  cannon  strokes 
knocking  down  a  wall,  and  letting 
in  hia  whole  life. 

Six  hours  the  storm  raged,  and, 
before  it  ended,  he  had  recoyered 
nearly  his  whole  Fast,  except  his 
Yoyage  with  Captain  Dodd — that, 
indeed,  he  ncYer  recoYered — and 
the  things  that  happened  to  him 
in  the  hospital  before  he  met 
Phoebe  Falcon  and  her  brother: 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  recoYored 
his  lost  memory,  his  body  b^an 
to  shiYer  at  the  hail  and  rain. 
He  tried  to  find  his  way  home,  but 
missed  it ;  not  so  much,  howcYer, 
but  that  he  recoYered  it  as  soon  as 
it  began  to  clear,  and,  just  as  they 
were  coming  out  to  look  for  him, 
he  appeared  before  them,  drip- 
ping, shiyering,  Yery  pale  and 
worn,  with  the  handkerchief  still 
about  his  head. 

At  sight  of  him,  Dick  slipped 
back  to  his  sister,  and  said,  rather 
roughly,  '  There  now,  you  may 
leaYC  off  crying:  he  is  come  home ; 
and  to-morrow  I  take  him  to 
Cape  Town.' 

YOL,  xzm. — ^HO.  CXXXYin. 


Christopher  crept  in,  a  dismal, 
sinister  figure. 

'  Oh,  sir/  said  Phoebe,  '  was 
this  a'  day  for  a  Christian  to  be 
out  in?  How  could  you  go  and 
frighten  us  so  ?' 

'  ForgiYC  me,  madam,'  said 
Christopher,  huihbly ;  '  I  was  not 
myself.' 

'  The  best  thing  you  can  do 
now  is  to  go  to  bed,  and  let  us 
send  you  up  something  warm.' 

'  You  are  Yery  good,'  said  Chris- 
topher, and  retired  with  the  air  of 
one  too  full  of  great  amazing 
thoughts  to  gossip. 

He  slept  thirty  hours  at  a 
stretch,  and  then,  awaking  in  the 
dead  of  night,  he  saw  the  past 
eYen  more  clear  and  YiYid;  he 
lighted  his  candle  and  b^an  to 
grope  in  the  '  Cape  (Gazette.'  As 
to  dates,  he  now  remembered 
when  he  had  sailed  from  England, 
and  also  from  Madeira.  Follow- 
ing up  this  clue,  he  found  in  the 
'  Gkizette '  a  notice  that  H.  M. 
ship  'Amphitrite'  had  been  spoken 
off  the  Cape,  and  had  reported 
the  melancholy  loss  of  a  promising 
physician  and  man  of  science, 
Dr.  Staines. 

The  account  said  CYery  exertion 
had  been  made  to  saYC  him,  but 
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Staines  ground  his  teeth  with 
rage  at  this.  '  Eyery  exertion ! 
the  fialse-hearted  curs.  They  left 
me  to  drown,  without  one  manly 
effort  to  Bare  me.  Curse  them, 
and  curse  all  the  world.' 

Pursuing  his  researches  rapidly 
he  found  a  much  longer  account 
of  a  raft  picked  up  by  CUiptain 
Dodd,  with  a  white  man  on  it  and 
a  dead  body,  the  white  man  hay- 
ing on  him  a  considerable  sum  in 
money  and  jewels. 

Then  a  new  anxiety  chilled  him. 
There  was  not  a  word  to  identify 
him  with  Dr.  Staines.  The  idea 
had  never  occurred  to  the  editor 
of  the  '  Cape  Gazette.'  Still  less 
would  it  occur  to  any  one  in 
England.  At  this  moment  his 
wife  must  be  mourning  for  him. 
'  Poor — poor  Bosa !' 

But  perhaps  the  fatal  news 
might  not  haye  reached  her. 

That  hope  was  dashed  away  as 
soon  as  found.  Why  these  were 
all  M  newspapers.  That  gentle- 
manly man  who  had  lent  them  to 
him  had  said  so. 

Old!  yet  they  completed  the 
year  1867. 

He  now  tore  through  them  for 
the  dates  alone,  and  soon  found 
they  went  to  1868.  Yet  they 
were  old  papers.  He  had  sailed 
in  May,  1867. 

'  My  QodV  he  cried,  in  agony, 

'  I  HAVE  LOST  A  TSAR.' 

This  thought  crushed  him.  By- 
and-by  ho  began  to  carry  this 
awful  thought  into  details.  My 
Bosa  has  worn  mourning  for  me, 
and  put  it  off  again.  I  am  dead 
tj  her,  and  to  all  the  world.' 

He  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

Those  tears  cleared  his  brain 
still  more.  For  all  that,  he  was 
not  yet  himself;  at  least,  I  doubt 
it;  his  insanity,  driven  from  the 
intellect,  fastened  one  lingering 
claw  into  his  moral  nature,  and 
hung  on  by  it.  His  soul  filled 
with  bitterness  and  a  desire  to  be 


revenged  on  mankind  for  their 
injustice,  and  this  thought  pos- 
sessed him  more  than  reason. 

He  joined  the  fiEonily  at  break- 
fast; and  never  a  word  all  the 
time.  But,  when  he  got  up  to  go, 
he  said,  in  a  strange,  dog^d  way, 
as  if  it  went  against  the  grain, 
'  God  bless  the  house  that  succours 
the  afflicted.'  Then  he  went  out 
to  brood  alone. 

'  Dick,'  said  Phoebe,  '  there's 
a  change.  I'll  never  part  with 
him:  and  look,  there's  Colly  fol- 
lowing him,  that  never  could  abide 
him.' 

'  Part  with  him  7*  said  Beginaid. 
'  Of  course  not.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  they  are  not  so  conunon 
in  Africa.' 

Dick,  who  hated  Falcon,  ignored 
this  speech  entirely,  and  said, 
'  Well,  Pheeb,  you  and  Colly  are 
wiser  than  I  am.  Take  your  own 
way,  and  don't  blame  me  if  any- 
thing happens.' 

And  soon  Christopher  paid  the 
penalty  of  returning  reason.  He 
suffered  all  the  poignant  agony  a 
great  heart  can  endure. 

So  this  was  his  reward  for  his 
great  act  of  self-denial  in  leaving 
his  beloved  wife.  He  had  lost  his 
patient;  he  had  lost  the  income 
from  that  patient;  his  wife  was 
worse  off  than  before,  and  had 
doubtless  suffered  the  anguish  of 
a  loving  heart  bereaved.  His 
mind,  which  now  seemed  more 
vigorous  than  ever,  after  its  long 
rest,  placed  her  before  his  very 
eyes,  pale,  and  worn  with  grief, 
in  her  widow's  cap. 

At  the  picture,  he  cried  like  the 
rain.  He  could  give  her  joy,  by 
writing ;  but  he  could  not  prevent 
her  from  suffering  a  whole  year  of 
misery. 

Turning  this  over  in  connection 
with  their  poverty,  his  evil  genius 
whispered,  '  By  this  time  she  has 
received  the  six  thousand  pounds 
for  your  death.     She  would  never 
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think  of  that ;  but  her  father  has : 
and  there  is  her  comfort  assured, 
in  spite  of  the  caitiffs  who  left 
her  husband  to  drown  like  a  dog.' 

'  I  know  my  Bosa/  he  thought. 
She  has  swooned— ah,  my  poor 
darling— she  has  raved — she  has 
wept — '  he  wept  himself  at  the 
thought — '  she  has  mourned  every 
indiscreet  act,  as  if  it  was  a  crime. 
But  she  ?ia8  done  all  this.  Her 
^ood  and  loving,  but  shallow 
nature,  is  now  at  rest  from  the 
agonies  of  bereavement,  and  nought 
remains  but  sad  and  tender  re- 
grets. She  can  better  endure  that 
than  i)overty:  cursed  poverty, 
which  has  brought  her  and  me  to 
this,  and  is  the  only  real  evil  in 
the  world,  but  bodily  pain.' 

Then  came  a  struggle,  that 
lasted  a  whole  week,  and  knitted 
his  brows,  and  took  the  colour  from 
his  cheek;  but  it  ended  in  the 
triumph  of  love  and  hate,  over 
conscience  and  common  sense. 
His  Bosa  should  not  be  poor ;  and 
he  would  cheat  some  of  those  con- 
temptible creatures  called  men, 
who  had  done  him  nothing  but 
injustice,  and  at  last  had  sacrificed 
his  life  like  a  rat's. 

When  the  struggle  was  over, 
and  the  fatal  resolution  taken,  then 
he  became  calmer,  less  solitary, 
and  more  sociable. 

Phoebe,  who  was  secretly  watch- 
ing him  with  a  woman's  eye,  ob- 
served this  change  in  him,  and 
with  benevolent  intentions,  invited 
him  one  day  to  ride  round  the 
farm  with  her.  He  consented 
Teadily.  She  showed  him  the 
fields  devoted  to  maize  and  wheat, 
and  then  the  sheep-folds.  Tim's 
«heep  were  apparently  deserted; 
but  he  was  discovered  swinging 
head  downwards  from  the  branch 
of  a  camelthom,  and  seeing  him, 
it  did  strike  one  that  if  he  had 
had  a  tail  he  would  have  been 
swinging  by  that.  Phoebe  called 
to  him:  he  never  answered,  but 


set  off  running  to  her,  and  landed 
himself  under  her  nose  in  a  wheel 
somersault. 

'  I  hope  you  are  watching  them, 
Tim/  said  his  mistress. 

'  Iss,  missy,  always  washing 
'em.' 

'  Why  there's  one  straying  tor 
wards  the  wood  now.' 

'  He  not  go  far,'  said  Tim, 
coolly.  The  young  monkey  stole 
off  a  little  way,  then  fell  flat,  and 
uttered  the  cry  of  a  jackal,  with 
startling  precision.  Back  went 
the  sheep  to  his  comrades  post 
haste,  and  Tim  effected  a  somer^ 
sault  and  a  chuckle. 

'  You  are  a  clever  boy,'  said 
Phoebe.  '  So  that  is  how  you 
manage  them.' 

'  Dat  one  way,  missy,'  said 
Tim,  not  caring  to  reveal  all  his 
resources  at  once. 

Then  Phoebe  rode  on,  and  showed 
Christopher  the  ostrich  pan.  It 
was  a  large  basin,  a  form  the  soil 
often  takes  in  these  parts ;  and  in 
it  strutted  several  full-grown  os- 
triches and  their  young,  bred  on 
the  premises.  There  was  a  little 
dam  of  water,  and  plenty  of  food 
about.  They  were  herded  by  a 
Cafir  infant  of  about  six,  black, 
glossy,  fat,  and  clean,  being  in  the 
water  six  times  a  day. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  older 
birds  would  show  an  inclination 
to  stray  out  of  the  pan.  Then 
the  infant  rolled  after  her,  and 
tapped  her  ancles  with  a  wand. 
She  instantly  came  back,  but 
without  any  loss  of  dignity,  for 
she  strutted  with  her  nose  in  the 
air,  affecting  completely  to  ignore 
the  inferior  little  animal,  that  was 
nevertheless  controlling  her  move- 
ments. '  There's  a  farce,'  said 
Phoebe.  '  But  you  would  not  be- 
lieve the  money  they  cost  me,  nor 
the  money  they  bring  me  in. 
Grain  will  not  sell  here  for  a 
quarter  its  value:  and  we  can't 
afford  to  send  it  to  Cape  Town^ 
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twenty  days  and  back ;  but  finery, 
that  sells  eyerywhere.  I  gather 
sixty  pounds  the  year  off  those  poor 
fowls'  backs — clear  profit.' 

She  showed  him  the  granary, 
and  told  him  there  wasn't  such 
another  in  Africa.  This  farm  had 
belonged  to  one  of  the  old  Dutch 
settlers,  and  that  breed  had  been 
going  down  this  many  a  year. 
'  You  see,  sir,  Dick  and  2  being 
English,  and  not  downright  in 
want  of  money,  we  can't  bring 
ourselves  to  sell  grain  to  the 
middlemen  for  nothing,  so  we 
store  it,  hoping  for  better  times, 
that  maybe  will  never  come.  Now 
I'll  show  you  how  the  dam  is, 
made.' 

They  inspected  the  dam  all 
round.  '  This  is  our  best  friend 
of  all/  said  she.  '  Without  this 
the  sun  would  turn  us  all  to  tin- 
der, crops,  flowers,  beasts,  and 
folk.' 

'  Oh  indeed,' said  Staines.  'Then 
it  is  a  pity  you  have  not  built  it 
more  scientifically.  I  must  have 
a  look  at  this.' 

'  Ay  do,  sir,  and  advise  us  if 
you  see  anything  wrong.  But 
hark!  it  is  milking  time.  Come 
and  see  that.'  So  she  led  the  way 
to  some  sheds,  and  there  they 
found  several  cows  being  milked, 
each  by  a  little  calf  and  a  little 
Hottentot  at  the  same  time,  and 
both  fighting  and  jostling  each 
other  for  the  udder.  Now  and  then 
a  young  cow  unused  to  incongruous 
twins,  would  kick  impatiently  at 
both  animals  and  scatter  them. 

'  That  is  their  way,'  said  Phoebe : 
'  they  have  got  it  into  their  silly 
Hottentot  heads  as  kye  won't 
yield  their  milk  if  the  calf  is  taken 
away;  and  it  is  no  use  arguing 
with  'em ;  they  will  have  their  own 
way ;  but  they  are  very  trusty  and 
honest,  poor  things.  We  soon  foimd 
that  out.  When  we  came  here  first 
it  was  in  a  hired  waggon,  and  Hot- 
tentot drivers:  so  when  we  came 


to  settle  I  made  ready  for  a  bit  of 
a  wrangle.  But  my  maid  Sophy, 
that  is  nurse  now,  and  a  great 
despiser  of  heathens,  she  says, 
"  Don't  you  trouble ;  them  nasty 
ignorant  blacks  never  charges 
more  than  their  due."  "  I  forgivo 
'em,"  says  I ;  "I  wish  all  whit& 
folk  was  as  nice."  However,  I 
did  give  them  a  trifle  over,  for 
luck :  and  then  they  got  t(^ther 
and  chattered  something  near  the 
door,  hand  in  hand.  "  La,  Sophy," 
says  I,  "  what  is  up  now  ?"  Says 
she,  "  They  are  blessing  of  us. 
Things  is  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  for 
ignorant  Muslinmen  heathen  to 
be  blessing  Christian  folk." 
"  Well,"  says  I,  "  it  won't  hurt  us 
any."  *'  I  don't  know,"  says  she, 
"  I  don't  want  the  devil  prayed 
over  me."  So  she  cocked  that 
long  nose  of  hers  and  followed  it 
in  a  doors.' 

By  this  time  they  were  near  the 
house,  and  Phoebe  was  obliged  to- 
come  to  her  postscript,  for  the  sake 
of  which,  believe  me,  she  had 
uttered  every  syllable  of  this 
varied  chat.  '  Well,  sir,'  said  she,, 
affecting  to  proceed  without  any 
considerable  change  of  topic,  '  and 
how  do  you  find  yourself  ?  Have 
you  discovered  the  Past  ?' 

'  I  have,  madam.  I  remember 
every  leading  incident  of  my  life^*^ 

'  And  has  it  made  you  happier  ?' 
said  Phoebe,  softly. 

'  No,'  said  Christopher,  gravely* 
'  Memory  has  brought  me  misery.' 

'I  feared  as  much;  for  yon 
have  lost  your  fine  colour,  and 
your  eyes  are  hollow,  and  lines  on 
your  poor  brow  that  were  not 
there  before.  Are  you  not  sorry 
you  have  discovered  the  past  ?' 

'No,  Mrs.  Falcon.  Give  mo 
the  sovereign  gift  of  reason,  with 
all  the  torture  it  can  inflict.  I 
thank  God  for  returning  memory, 
even  with  the  misery  it  brings.' 

Phoebe  was  silent  a  long  time : 
then  she  said,  in  a  low,  gentle 
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^oice^  and  with  the  indirectness 
of  a  truly  feminine  nature, '  I  have 
.plenty  of  writing-paper  in  the 
house;  and  the  post  goes  south 
to-morrow,  such  as  'tis.' 

Christopher  struggled  with  his 
misery,  and  tremhled. 

He  was  silent  a  long  time. 
Then  he  said,  'No.  It  is  her 
interest  that  I  should  be  dead.' 

'  Well,  but,  sir — take  a  thought.' 

'Not  a  word  more,  I  implore 
.you.  I  am  the  most  miserable 
man  that  ever  breathed.'  As  he 
«poke,  two  bitter  tears  forced  their 
way. 

Phoebe  cast  a  look  of  pity  on 
him,  and  said  no  more;  but  she 
.«hook  her  head.  Her  plain  oom- 
jnon  sense  revolted. 

However,  it  did  not  follow  he 
would  be  in  the  same  mind  next 
week:  so  she  was  in  excellent 
-spirits  at  her  protege's  recovery, 
and  very  proud  of  her  cure,  and 
celebrated  the  event  with  a  roar- 
ing supper,  including  an  English 
ham,  and  a  bottle  of  port  wine; 
and,  ten  to  one,  that  was  English 
"too. 

Dick  Dale  looked  a  little  in- 
-credulous,  but  he  did  not  spare 
"the  ham  any  the  more  for  thai 

After  supper,  in  a  pause  of  the 
^conversation,  Staines  turned  to 
Dick,  and  said,  rather  abruptly, 
"*  Suppose  that  dam  of  yours  were 
io  burst  and  empty  its  contents, 
would  it  not  be  a  great  misfortune 
io  you  ?' 

'Misfortune,  sir!  Don't  talk 
of  it.  Why,  it  would  ruin  us, 
l»east  and  body.' 

'Well,  it  will  burst,  if  it  is 
jiot  looked  to.' 

'Dale's  Kloof  dam  burst!  the 
biggest  and  strongest  for  a  hundred 
miles  round.' 

'You  deceive  yourself.  It  is 
not  scientifically  built,  to  begin, 
.and  there  is  a  cause  at  work  that 
'Will  infallibly  burst  it,  if  not 
iooked  to  in  time.'  [ 


'  And  what  is  that,  sir  V 
'  The  dam  is  full  of  crabs.' 
'  So  'tis ;  but  what  of  them  V 
'I  detected  two  of  them  that 
had  i)erforated  the  dyke  from  the 
wet  side  to  the  dry,  and  water 
was  trickling  through  the  channel 
they  had  made.  Now,  for  me  to 
catch  two  that  had  come  right 
through,  there  must  be  a  great 
many  at  work  honey-combing  your 
dyke ;  those  channels,  once  niade, 
will  be  enlarged  by  the  x>ermeating 
water,  and  a  mere  cupful  of  water 
forced  into  a  dyke  by  the  great 
pressure  of  a  heavy  column  has 
an  expansive  i>ower  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  quantity  forced 
in.  Colossal  dykes  have  been 
burst  in  this  way  with  disastrous 
effects.  Indeed  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  and  I  would  not 
guarantee  your  dyke  twelve  hours. 
It  is  full,  too,  with  the  heavy 
rains.' 

'  Here's  a  go  T  said  Dick,  turn- 
ing pale.  '  Well,  if  it  is  to  burst, 
it  must' 

'Why  so?  You  can  make  it 
safe  in  a  few  hours.  You  have 
got  a  clumsy  contrivance  for  let- 
ting off  the  excess  of  water:  let 
us  go  and  relieve  the  dam  at  onee 
of  two  feet  of  water.  That  will 
make  it  safe  far  a  day  or  two,  and 
to-morrow  we  will  puddle  it  afresh, 
and  demolish  those  busy  ex- 
cavators.' 

He  spoke  with  such  authority 
and  earnestness,  that  they  all  got 
up  from  table :  a  horn  was  blown 
that  soon  brought  the  Hottentots, 
and  they  all  proceeded  to  the  dauL 
With  infinite  difficulty  they  opened 
the  waste  sluice,  lowered  the  water 
two  feet,  and  so  drenched  the  arid 
soil  that  in  forty-eight  hours 
flowers  unknown  sprang  up. 

Next  morning,  under  the  doctor's 
orders,  all  the  black  men  and  boys 
were  diving  with  lumps  of  stiff 
clay  and  puddling  the  endangered 
wall  with  a  thick  wall  of  it.    This 
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took   all   the   people   the  whole 
day. 

Next  day  the  clay  wall  was 
carried  two  feet  higher,  and  then 
the  doctor  made  them  work  on 
the  other  side  and  buttress  the 
dyke  with  supports  so  enormous 
as  seemed  extravagant  to  Dick  and 
Phoebe;  but,  after  all,  it  was  as 
well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  they 
thought :  and  soon  they  were  sure 
of  it,  for  the  whole  work  was 
hardly  finished  when  news  came 
in  that  the  dyke  of  a  neighbouring 
Boer,  ten  miles  off,  had  exploded 
like  a  cannon,  and  emptied  itself 
in  fiye  minutes,  drowning  the 
farmyard  and  floating  the  furni- 
ture, but  leaving  them  all  to  perish 
of  drought ;  and  indeed  the  Boer's 
cart  came  every  day,  with  empty 
barrels,  for  some  time,  to  beg 
water  of  the  Dales.  Ucatella 
pondered  all  this,  and  said  her 
doctor  child  was  wise. 

This  brief  excitement  over, 
Staines  went  back  to  his  own 
gloomy  thoughts,  and  they  scarce- 
ly saw  him,  except  at  supper- 
time. 

One  evening  he  surprised  them 
all  by  asking  if  they  would  add 
to  all  their  kindness  by  lending 
him  a  horse,  and  a  spade,  and  a 
few  pounds,  to  go  to  the  diamond 
fields. 

Dick  Dale  looked  at  his  sister. 
She  said,  'We  had  rather  lend 
them  you  to  go  home  with,  sir,  if 
you  must  leave  us;  but,  dear 
heart,  I  was  half  in  hopes — ^Dick 
and  I  were  talking  it  over  only 
yesterday — that  you  would  go 
partners  like  with  us ;  ever  since 
you  saved  the  dam.' 

'I  have  too  little  to  offer  for 
that,  Mrs.  Falcon ;  and,  besides,  I 
am  driven  into  a  comer.  I  must 
make  money  quickly,  or  not  at 
all :  the  diamonds  are  only  three 
hundred  miles  off:  for  heaven's 
sake,  let  me  try  my  luck.' 

They  tried  to  dissuade  him,  and 


told  him  not  one  in  fifty  did  vxj 
good  at  ii 

'Ay,  but  1  shaU,'  said  he. 
'Great  bad  luck  is  followed  bj 
great  good  luck,  and  I  fed  my 
turn  is  come.  Not  that  I  rely  on 
luck.  An  accident  directed  my 
attention  to  the  diamond  a  few 
years  ago,  and  I  read  a  number 
of  prime  wo^ks  upon  the  subject 
that  told  me  things  not  known  to 
the  miners.  It  is  clear,  from  the 
Gape  journals,  that  they  are  look- 
ing for  diamonds  in  the  river  only. 
Now,  I  am  sure  that  is  a  mistake. 
Diamonds,  like  gold,  have  their 
matrix,  and  it  is  comparatively 
few  gems  that  get  washed  into  the 
river.  I  am  confident  that  I  shall 
find  the  volcanic  matrix,  and  per- 
haps make  my  fortune  in  a  week 
or  two.* 

When  the  dialogue  took  this 
turn,  Beginald  Falcon's  cheek  be- 
gan to  flush,  and  his  eyes  to  glitter. 

Christopher  continued.  'You, 
who  have  befriended  me  so,  will 
not  turn  back,  I  am  sure,  when  I 
have  such  a  chance  before  me; 
and,  as  for  the  small  sum  of  money 
I  shall  require,  I  will  repay  yoa 
some  day,  even  if * 

'  La,  sir,  don't  talk  so.  If  you 
put  it  that  way,  why  the  best 
horse  we  have,  and  fifty  pounds 
in  good  English  gold,  they  are  at 
your  service  to-morrow.* 

'  And  pick  and  spade  to  boot,* 
said  Dick, '  and  a  double  rifle,  for 
there  are  lions,  and  Lord  knows 
what,  between  this  and  the  Vaal 
river.' 

'  Grod  bless  you  both !'  said 
Christopher.  'I  will  start  to- 
morrow.' 

'And  111  go  with  you,'  said 
Beginald  Falcon. 
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'Heayen  forbid!'  said  Phoebe. 
'  Ko,  my  dear,  no  more  diamonds 
for  ns.  We  never  had  bnt  one, 
and  it  brought  us  trouble.' 

'  Nonsense,  Phcebe,'  replied  Fal- 
con; 'it  was  not  the  diamond's 
fault.  You  know  I  have  often 
wanted  to  go  there ;  but  you  ob- 
jected. You  said  you  were  afraid 
some  eyil  would  befall  me.  But 
now  Solomon  himself  is  going  to 
the  mines,  let  us  hare  no  more  of 
that  nonsense.  We  will  take  our 
rifles  and  our  pistols.' 

'  There  —  there  —  rifles  and 
pistols,'  cried  Phoebe ;  '  that 
shows.' 

'And  we  will  be  there  in  a 
week;  stay  a  month,  and  home 
with  our  pockets  fall  of  diamonds.' 

'  And  find  me  dead  of  a  broken 
heart.' 

'  Broken  fiddlestick !  We  have 
been  parted  longer  than  that,  and 
yet  here  we  are  all  right.' 

'  Ay,  but  the  pitcher  that  goes 
too  often  to  the  well  gets  broke  at 
last.  No,  Reginald,  now  I  have 
tasted  three  years'  happiness  and 
peace  of  mind,  I  cannot  go  through 
what  I  used  in  England.  Oh, 
doctor!  have  you  the  heart  to 
part  man  and  wife,  that  haye 
neyer  been  a  day  from  each  other 
all  these  years  ?* 

'  Mrs.  Falcon,  I  would  not  do  it 
for  all  the  diamonds  in  Brazil. 
No,  Mr.  Falcon,  I  need  hardly 
say  how  charmed  I  should  be  to 
haye  your  company :  but  that  is  a 
pleasure  I  shall  certainly  deny 
myself,  after  what  your  good  wife 
has  said.  I  owe  her  too  much,  to 
cause  her  a  sii^le  pang.' 

'  Doctor,'  said  the  charming 
Reginald,  'you  are  a  gentleman, 
and  side  with  the  lady.  Quite 
right  It  adds  to  my  esteem,  if 
possible.  Make  your  mind  easy; 
I  will  go  alone.  I  am  not  a  farmer. 
I  am  dead  sick  of  this  monotonous 


life ;  and,  since  I  am  compelled  to 
speak  my  mind,  a  little  ashamed, 
as  a  gentleman,  of  living  on  my 
wife  and  her  brother,  and  doing 
nothing  for  myself.  So  I  shall  go 
to  the  Yaal  river,  and  see  a  little 
life;  here  there's  nothing  but 
vegetation — and  not  much  of  that. 
Not  a  word  more,  Phoebe,  if  you 
please.  I  am  a  good,  easy,  affec- 
tionate husband,  but  I  am  a  man, 
Imd  not  a  child  to  be  tied  to  a 
woman's  apron-strings,  however 
much  I  may  love  and  respect  her.' 

Dick  put  in  his  word.  '  Since 
you  are  so  independent,  you  can 
tocdk  to  the  Yaal  river.  I  can't 
spare  a  couple  of  horses.' 

This  hit  the  Sybarite  hard,  and 
he  cast  a  bitter  glance  of  hatred 
at  his  brother-in-law;  and  fell 
into  a  moody  silence. 

But,  when  he  got  Phoebe  to 
himself,  he  descanted  on  her  sel- 
fishness, Dick's  rudeness,  and  his 
own  wounded  dignity,  till  he  made 
her  quite  anxious  he  should  have 
his  own  way.  She  came  to  Staines, 
with  red  eyes,  and  said,  '  Tell  me, 
doctor,  will  there  be  any  women 
up  there — to  take  care  of  you  ?' 

'  Not  a  petticoat  in  the  place,  I 
believe.  It  is  a  very  rough  life : 
and  how  Falcon  could  think  of 
leaving  you  and  sweet  little  Tommy, 
and  this  life  of  health,  and  peace, 
and  comfort ' 

'  Yet  you  do  leave  us,  sir.' 

'I  am  the  most  unfortunate 
man  upon  the  earth;  Falcon  is 
one  of  the  happiest.  Would  I 
leave  wife  and  child  to  go  there  ? 
Ah  me!  I  am  dead  to  those  I 
love.  This  is  my  one  chance  of 
seeing  my  darling  again  for  many 
a  long  year  perhaps.  Oh,  I  must 
not  speak  of  Jter — it  unmans  me. 
My  good,  kind  friend,  I'll  tell  you 
what  to  do.  When  we  are  all  at 
supper,  let  a  horse  be  saddled  and 
left  in  the  yard  for  me.  I'll  bid 
you  all  good  night,  and  111  put 
fifty  miles  between  us  before  mom- 
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ing.  Even  then  he  need  not  be  told 
I  am  gone ;  he  will  not  follow  me.' 

'  Ton  are  very  good,  sir/  said 
Phoebe ;  '  but  no.  Too  much  has 
been  said.  I  can't  haye  him 
humbled  by  my  brother,  nor  any 
one.  He  says  I  am  eelfiah.  Per- 
haps I  am;  though  I  neyer  was 
called  so.  I  can't  bear  he  should 
think  me  selfish.  He  wUl  go :  and 
so  let  us  haye  no  ill  blood  about 
it  Since  he  is  to  go,  of  course 
I'd  much  lieyer  he  should  go  with 
you,  than  by  himself.  You  are 
sure  there  are  no  women  up  there 
— ^to  take  care  of — you— both? 
Ton  must  be  purse-beuer,  sir,  and 
look  to  eyery  penny.  He  is  too 
generous  when  he  has  got  money 
to  spend.' 

In  short,  Reginald  had  played 
so  upon  her  heart,  that  she  now 
urged  the  joint  expedition,  only 
she  asked  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two 
to  equip  them,  and  steel  herself 
to  the  separation. 

Staines  did  not  share  those 
yague  fears  that  oyerpowered  the 
wife,  whose  bitter  experiences  were 
unknown  to  him ;  but  he  felt  un- 
comfortable at  her  condition — for 
now  she  was  often  in  tears — and 
he  said  all  he  could  to  comfort 
her ;  and  he  also  advised  her  how 
to  profit  by  these  terrible  diamonds, 
in  her  way.  He  pointed  out  to 
her  that  her  farm  lay  right  in  the 
road  to  the  diamonds,  yet  the 
traffic  all  shunned  her,  passing 
twenty  miles  to  the  westward. 
Said  he,  '  You  should  profit  by  all 
your  resources.  You  have  wood, 
a  great  rarity  in  Africa ;  order  a 
portable  forge ;  run  up  a  building 
where  miners  can  sleep,  another 
where  they  can  feed;  the  grain 
you  have  so  wisely  refused  to  sell, 
grind  it  into  flour.' 

'Dear  heart!  why  there's  neither 
wind  nor  water  to  turn  a  mill.' 

'  But  there  are  oxen.  I'll  show 
you  how  to  make  an  ox-mill.  Send 
your  Gape  cart  into  Cape  Town  for 


iron  lathes,  for  coffee,  and  tea,  and 
groceries  by  the  hundredweight 
The  moment  you  are  ready — ^for 
success  depends  on  the  order  in 
which  we  act — then  prepare  great 
boards,  and  plant  them  twenty 
miles  south.  Write,  or  paint,  on 
them,  very  large,  "  The  nearest 
way  to  the  IMamondMines,  through 
Dale's  Kloof,  where  is  excellent  ac- 
commodation for  man  and  beast 
Tea,  coffee,  home-made  bread, 
fresh  butter,  etc.,  etc."  Do  this 
and  you  will  soon  leave  off  decry- 
ing diamonds.  This  is  the  sure 
way  to  coin  them.  I  myself  take 
the  doubtful  way ;  but  I  can't  help 
it  I  am  a  dead  man,  and  swift 
good  fortune  will  give  me  life. 
You  can  afford  to  go  the  slower 
road  and  the  surer.' 

Then  he  drew  her  the  model  of 
an  ox-mill,  and  of  a  miner's  dor- 
mitory, the  partitions  six  feet  six 
apart,  so  that  these  very  partitions 
formed  the  bedstead,  the  bed-flack- 
ing being  hooked  to  the  uprights. 
He  drew  his  model  for  twenty  bed- 
rooms. 

The  portable  forge  and  the  ox- 
mill  pleased  Dick  Dale  most,  but 
the  partitioned  bedsteads  channed 
Phoebe.  She  said,  'Oh,  doctor, 
how  can  one  man's  head  hold  so 
many  things  ?  If  there's  a  man  on 
earth  I  can  trust  my  husband  with, 
'tis  you.  But,  if  tilings  go  cross 
up  there,  promise  me  you  will 
come  back  at  once  and  cast  in  your 
lot  with  us.  We  have  got  money 
and  stock,  and  you  have  got  head- 
piece :  we  might  do  very  well  to- 
gether. Indeed,  indeed  we  might 
Promise  me.  Oh  do,  please,  pro- 
mise me !' 

'  I  promise  you.' 

And,  on  this  understanding, 
Staines  and  Falcon  were  equipped 
with  rifles,  pickaxe,  shovels,  water- 
proofs, and  full  saddle-bags,  and 
started,  with  many  shakings  of  the 
hand,  and  many  tears  from  Phoebe, 
for  the  diamond  washings. 
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Phoebe's  tears  at  parting  made 
Staines  feel  uncomfortable,  and  he 
said  so. 

'  Pooh,  pooh !'  said  Falcon :  'cry- 
ing for  nothing  does  a  woman 
good.' 

Christopher  stared  at  hinL 

Falcon's  spirits  rose  as  they  pro- 
^ceeded.  He  was  like  a  boy  let 
loose  from  school.  His  fluency, 
and  charm  of  manner,  served,  how- 
ever, to  cheer  a  singularly  dreary 
journey. 

The  travellers  soon  entered  on  a 
vast  and  forbidding  region,  that 
wearied  the  eye:  at  their  feet  a 
dull  rusty  carpet  of  dried  grass 
and  wild  camomile,  with  pale  red 
aand  peeping  through  the  burnt 
and  scanty  herbage.  On  the  low 
mounds,  that  looked  like  heaps  of 
•sifted  ashes,  struggled  now  and 
then  into  sickliness  a  ragged, 
twisted  shrub.  There  were  flowers 
too,  but  so  sparse,  that  they 
sparkled  vainly  in  the  colourless 
waste,  which  stretched  to  the  hori- 
zon. The  farmhouses  were  twenty 
miles  apart,  and  nine  out  of  them 
were  new  ones  built  by  the  Boers, 
since  they  degenerated  into  white 
savages:  mere  huts,  with  domed 
kitchens  behind  them.  In  the 
dwelling-house  the  whole  family 
pigged  together,  with  raw  flesh 
drying  on  the  rafters,  stinking 
«kins  in  a  comer,  parasitical  ver- 
min of  all  sorts  blackening  the 
floor,  and  particularly  a  small, 
biting,  and  odoriferous  tortoise, 
compared  with  which  the  insect  a 
London  washerwoman  brings  into 
jour  house  in  her  basket,  is  a 
.stroke  with  a  feather — and  all  this 
^thout  the  excuse  of  penury ;  for 
many  of  these  were  shepherd  kings, 
sheared  four  thousand  fleeces  a 
year,  and  owned  a  hundred  horses 
imd  homed  eattla 

These  Boers  are  compelled,  by 
xm written  law,  to  receive  travellers 


and  water  their  cattle;  but  our 
travellers,  after  one  or  two  expe- 
riences, ceased  to  trouble  them; 
for,  added  to  the  dirt,  the  men 
were  sullen,  the  women  moody, 
silent,  brainless ;  the  whole  recep- 
tion diurlish.  Staines  detected  in 
them  an  xmeasy  consciousness  that 
they  had  descended,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  from  a  civilized  race; 
and  the  superior  bearing  of  an 
European  seemed  to  remind  them 
what  they  had  been,  and  might 
have  been,  and  were  not ;  so,  after 
an  attempt  or  two,  our  adventurers 
avoided  the  Boers,  and  tried  the 
Kafirs.  They  found  the  savages 
socially  superior,  though  their 
moral  character  does  not  rank  high. 

The^^fir  cabins  they  entered 
were  caves,  lighted  only  by  the 
door,  but  delidously  cool,  and 
quite  clean ;  the  floors  of  puddled 
clay  or  ants'  nests,  and  very  dean. 
On  entering  these  cool  retreats,  the 
flies,  that  had  tormented  them, 
shirked  the  cool  grot,and  buzzed  off 
to  the  nearest  fiEmn  to  batten  on  con- 
genial foulness.  On  thefat,round, 
glossy  babies  not  a  speck  of  dirt, 
whereas  the  little  Boers  were 
cakesthereof.  The  Eafir  would  meet 
them  at  the  door,  his  clean  black 
face  all  smiles  and  welcome.  The 
women  and  grown  girls  would 
fling  a  spotless  handkerchief  over 
their  shoulders  in  a  moment,  and 
display  their  snowy  teeth,  in  un- 
affected joy,  at  sight  of  an  Eng- 
lishman. 

At  one  of  these  huts,  one  even- 
ing, they  met  with  something  St 
Paul  ranks  above  cleanliness  even, 
viz.,  Christianity.  A  neighbouring 
lion  had  just  eaten  a  Hottentot/auto 
de  mieux;  and  these  good  Kafirs 
wanted  the  Europeans  not  to  go 
on  at  night  and  be  eaten  for  des- 
sert But  they  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  and  pantomimic 
expression  exists  in  theory  alone. 
In  vain  the  women  held  our  tra- 
vellers by  the  coat  tails,  and  pointed 
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to  a  distant  wood.  In  vain  Kafir 
pere  went  on  all-fours  and  growled 
sore.  But  at  last  a  sayage  youth 
ran  to  the  kitchen — for  they  never 
cook  in  the  house — and  came  back 
with  a  brand,  and  sketched,  on  the 
wall  of  the  hut,  a  lion  with  a  mane 
down  to  the  ground,  and  a  saucer 
eye,  not  loving.  The  creature's 
paw  rested  on  a  hat  and  coat  and 
another  fragment  or  two  of  an 
European.  The  rest  was  fore- 
shortened, or  else  eaten. 

The  picture  completed,  the  fe- 
males looked,  approved,  and  raised 
a  dismal  howl. 

'  A  lion  on  the  road,'  said  Chris- 
topher, gravely. 

Then  the  undaunted  Falcon 
seized  the  charcoal,  and  drew  an 
Englishman  in  a  theatrical  atti- 
tude, left  foot  well  forward,  firing 
a  gun,  and  a  lion  rolling  head  over 
heels  like  a  buck  rabbit,  and  blood 
squirting  out  of  a  hole  in  his  per- 
forated carcase. 

The  savages  saw,  and  exulted. 
They  were  so  off  their  guard  as 
to  confound  representation  with 
fact ;  they  danced  round  the  white 
warrior,  and  launched  him  to  vic- 
tory. 

'  Aha  1'  said  Falcon,  '  I  took  the 
shine  out  of  their  lion,  didn't  I  ?' 

'  You  did :  and  once  there  was 
a  sculptor  who  showed  a  lion  his 
marble  group,  a  man  trampling  a 
lion,  extracting  his  tongue,  and  so 
on ;  but  report  says,  it  did  not  cou" 
vince  the  lion,' 

'  Why  no ;  a  lion  is  not  an  ass. 
But,  for  your  comfort,  there  are  no 
lions  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
They  are  myths.  There  were  lions 
in  Africa.  But  now  #hey  are  all  at 
the  Zoo.  And  I  wish  I  was  there 
too.' 

'  In  what  character — of  a  dis- 
contented animal  —  with  every 
blessing?  They  would  not  take 
you  in ;  too  common  in  England. 
Hallo!  this  is  something  new. 
What  lots  of  bushes !    We  should 


not  have  much  chance  with  a  lion 
here.' 

'  There  are  no  lions :  it  is  not 
the  Zoo,'  said  Falcon;  but  he 
spurred  on  faster. 

The  country,  however,  did  not 
change  its  feature;  bushes  and 
little  acacias  prevailed,  and  pre- 
sently dark  forms  began  to  glide 
across  at  intervals. 

The  travellers  held  their  breath, 
and  pushed  on ;  but  at  last  their 
horses  flagged ;  so  they  thought  it 
best  to  stop  and  light  a  fire  and 
stand  upon  their  guard. 

They  did  so,  and  Falcon  sat 
with  bis  rifle  cocked,  while  Staines 
boiled  coffee,  and  they  drank  it, 
and  affcer  two  hours'  halt,  pushed 
on ;  and  at  last  the  bushes  got  more 
scattered,  and  they  were  on  the 
dreary  plain  again.  Falcon  drew 
the  rein,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
they  walked  their  horses  side  by 
side. 

'  Well,  what  is  become  of  tho 
lions  ?'  said  Falcon,  jauntily.  He 
turned  in  his  saddle,  and  saw  a 
large  animal  stealing  behind  them 
with  its  belly  to  the  very  earth, 
and  eyes  hot  coals ;  he  uttered  an 
eldrich  screech,  fired  both  barrels, 
with  no  more  aim  than  a  baby,  and 
spurr^  away,  yelling  like  a  demon. 
The  animal  fled  another  way,  in 
equal  trepidation  at  those  tongues  of 
flame  and  loud  reports,  and  Chris- 
topher's horse  reared  and  plunged, 
and  deposited  him  promptly  on 
the  sward ;  but  he  held  the  bridle, 
mounted  again,  and  rode  after  his 
companion.  A  stem  chase  is  a 
long  chase ;  and  for  that  or  some 
other  reason  he  could  never  catch 
him  again  till  sunrise.  Being 
caught,  he  ignored  the  lioness,  with 
cool  hauteur:  he  said  he  had 
ridden  on  to  find  comfortable 
quarters :  and  craved  thanks. 

This  was  literally  the  only  in- 
cident worth  recording  that  the 
companions  met  with  in  three  hun- 
dred miles. 
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On  the  sixth  day  out,  towards 
afternoon,  they  found,  by  inquir- 
ing, they  were  near  the  diamond 
washings,  and  the  short  route  was 
pointed  out  by  an  exceptionally 
civil  Boer. 

But  Christopher's  eye  had  lighted 
upon  a  sort  of  chain  of  knolls,  or 
little  round  hills,  devoid  of  vege- 
tation, and  he  told  Falcon  he  wovdd 
like  to  inspect  these,  before  going 
farther. 

'  Oh,'  said  the  Boer,  '  they  are 
not  on  my  farm,  thank  goodness  : 
they  are  on  my  cousin  Bulteel's;' 
and  he  pointed  to  a  large  white 
house  about  four  miles  distant, 
and  quite  o£f  the  road.  Neverthe- 
less, Staines  insisted  on  going  to  it. 
But  first  they  made  up  to  one  of 
these  knolls,  and  examined  it ;  it 
was  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  not 
a  vestige  of  herbage  on  it ;  the  sur- 
face was  composed  of  sand  and  of 
lumps  of  grey  limestone  very  hard, 
diversified  with  lots  of  quartz,  mica, 
and  other  old  formations. 

Staines  got  to  the  top  of  it,  with 
some  difficulty,  and  examined  the 
surface  all  over.  He  came  down 
again,  and  said,  'AH  these  little 
hills  mark  hot  volcanic  action — 
why  they  are  like  boiling  earth- 
bubbles — which  is  the  very  thing, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  turn 
carbonate  of  lime  into  diamonds. 
Now,  here  is  plenty  of  limestone 
unnaturally  hard ;  and,  being  in  a 
diamond  country,  I  can  fancy  no 
place  more  likely  to  be  the  matrix 
than  these  earth-bubbles.  Let  us 
tether  the  horses,  and  use  our 
shovels.' 

They  did  so ;  and  found  one  or 
two  common  crystals,  and  some 
jasper,  and  a  piece  of  chalcedony 
all  in  little  bubbles,  but  no  dia- 
mond. Falcon  said  it  was  wasting 
time. 

Just  then,  the  proprietor,  a 
gigantic,  pasty  colonist,  came  up, 
with  his  pipe,  and  stood  calmly 
looking  on.    Staines  came  down. 


and  made  a  sort  of  apology.  Bui- 
teel  smiled  quietly,  and  asked  what 
harm  they  could  do  him,  raking 
that  rubbish.  '  Bake  it  all  avay, 
mine  vriends,'  said  he :  '  ve  shall 
thank  you  moch.' 

He  then  invited  them  languidly 
to  his  house.  They  went  with 
him,  and,  as  he  volunteered  na 
more  remarks,  they  questioned  him, 
and  learned  his  father  had  been  a. 
Hollander,  and  so  had  his  vroVs. 
This  accounted  for  the  size  and 
comparative  cleanliness  of  his 
place.  It  was  stuccoed  with  the 
lime  of  the  country  outside,  and 
was  four  times  as  large  as  th& 
miserable  farmhouses  of  the  dege- 
nerate Boers.  For  all  this,  the 
street  door  opened  on  the  principal 
room,  and  that  room  was  kitchen 
and  parlour,  only  very  large,  and 
wholesome.  '  But  Lord,' — ^as  poor 
dear  Pepys  used  to  blurt  out — '  to- 
see  how  some  folk  understand 
cleanliness !'  The  floor  was  made 
of  powdered  ants'  nests,  and  smeared 
with  fresh  cow-dung  every  day. 
Yet  these  people  were  the  cleanest 
Boers  in  the  colony. 

The  vrow  met  them,  with  a^ 
snow-white  collar  and  cufiEs  of 
Hamburgh  linen,  and  the  brats 
had  pasty  faces  round  as  pump- 
kins, but  shone  with  soap.  The 
vrow  was  also  pasty-faced,  but 
gentle,  and  welcomed  them  with  a 
smile,  languid,  but  unequivocal. 

The  Hottentots  took  their  horsed, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Their  guns, 
were  put  in  a  comer.  A  clean  cloth 
was  spread,  and  they  saw  they 
were  to  sup  and  sleep  there,  though 
the  words  of  invitation  were  never 
spoken. 

At  supper,  sun-dried  flesh,  cab- 
bage, and  a  savoury  dish  the  tra- 
vellers returned  to  with  gusto. 
Staines  asked  what  it  was:  the 
vrow  told  him — locusts.  They  had 
stripped  her  garden,  and  filled  her 
very  rooms,  and  fallen  in  heaps, 
under    her    walls;    so    she    had 
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preissed  them,  by  the  million,  into 
cakes,  had  salted  them  lightly, 
and  stored  them,  and  they  were 
excellent,  baked 

After  sapper,  the  accomplished 
Reginald,  obserring  a  wire  guitar, 
toned  it  with  some  difficulty,  and 
so  twanged  it,  and  sang  ditties 
to  it,  that  the  flabby  giant's  pasty 
face  wore  a  look  of  dreamy  con- 
tent oyer  his  eyerlasting  pipe; 
and  in  the  morning,  after  a  silent 
breakfast,  he  said, '  Mine  Triends, 
stay  here  a  year  or  two,  and  rake 
in  mine  rubbish.  Yen  you  are 
tired,  here  are  springbok  and  an- 
ielopes,  and  you  can  shoot  mit 
your  rifles,  and  ye  yill  cook  them, 
and  you  shall  zing  us  zongs  of 
Vaderland/ 

They  thanked  him  heartily,  and 
said  they  would  stay  a  few  days, 
at  all  eycnts. 

The  placid  Boer  went  a-farming ; 
and  the  pair  shouldered  their  pick 
and  shoyel,  and  worked  on  their 
heap  all  day,  and  found  a  num- 
ber of  pretty  stones,  but  no  dia- 
inond. 

'  Come,'  said  Falcon, '  we  must 
go  to  the  riyer:  and  Staines  ac- 
quiesced. '  I  bow  to  experience,' 
-said  he. 

At  the  threshold  they  found 
two  of  the  little  Bulteels,  playing 
with  pieces  of  quartz,  crystal,  etc., 
on  the  door-slione.  One  of  these 
stones  caught  Staines's  eye  di- 
rectly. It  sparkled  in  a  different 
-way  from  the  others :  he  examined 
it :  it  was  the  size  of  a  white  hari- 
cot bean,  and  one  side  of  it 
polished  by  friction.  He  looked 
«t  it,  and  looked,  and  saw  that  it 
refracted  the  light.  He  felt  con- 
vinced it  was  a  diamond. 

'  Giye  the  boy  a  penny  for  it,* 
-said  the  ingenious  Falcon,  on 
receiying  the  information. 

'  Oh  1'  said  Staines.  '  Take  ad- 
vantage of  a  child  ?' 

He  borrowed  it  of  the  boy,  and 
'laid  it  on  the  table,  after  supper. 


'Sir,'  said  he,  'this  is  what  we 
were  raking  in  your  kopjes  for, 
and  could  not  find  it  It  belongs 
to  little  Hans.  Will  you  sell  it 
us  ?  We  are  not  experts,  but  we 
think  it  may  be  a  diamond.  We 
will  risk  ten  pounds  on  it' 

'  Ten  pounds !'  said  the  farmer. 
'  Nay,  we  rob  not  trayellers,  mine 
yriend.' 

'  But,  if  it  is  a  diamond,  it  is 
worth  a  hundred.  See  how  it 
gains  fire  in  the  dusk.' 

In  short,  they  forced  the  ten 
pounds  on  him,  and  next  day 
went  to  work  on  another  kopje. 

But  the  simple  farmer's  con- 
science smote  hiuL  It  was  a  slack 
time ;  so  he  sent  four  Hottentots, 
with  shoyels,  to  help  these  friendly 
maniacs.  These  worked  away 
gaily,  and  the  white  men  set  up 
a  sorting  table,  and  sorted  the 
stuff,  and  hanmiered  the  nodules, 
and  at  last  found  a  little  stone  as 
big  as  a  pea  that  refracted  the 
light.  Staines  showed  this  to  the 
Hottentots,  and  their  quick  eyes 
discoyered  two  more  that  day, 
only  smaller. 

Next  day,  nothing  but  a  splinter 
or  two. 

Then  Staines  determined  to  dig 
deeper,  contrary  to  the  general 
impression.  He  gaye  his  reason : 
'  Diamonds  don't  fall  from  the  sky. 
They  work  up  from  the  ground; 
and  clearly  the  heat  must  be 
greater  farther  down.' 

Acting  on  this,  they  tried  the 
next  strata,  but  found  it  entirely 
barren.  After  that,  howeyer,  they 
came  to  a  fresh  layer  of  carbonate, 
and  here.  Falcon  hammering  a 
large  lump  of  conglomerate,  out 
leaped,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  diamond 
big  as  a  nut,  that  ran  along  the 
earth  gleaming  like  a  star.  It  had 
polished  angles  and  natural  facets, 
and  eyen  a  noyice,  with  an  eye  in 
his  head,  could  see  it  was  a  dia- 
mond of  the  purest  water.  Staines 
and  Falcon  shouted  with  deb'ght. 
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and  made  the  blacks  a  present  on 
tha  spot. 

They  showed  the  prize,  at 
night,  and  begged  the  farmer  to 
take  to  digging.  There  was  ten 
times  more  money  beneath  his  soil, 
than  on  it. 

Not  he.  He  was  a  farmer :  did 
not  believe  in  diamonds. 

Two  days  afterwards,  another 
great  find.  Seven  small  diamonds. 

Next  day,  a  stone  as  large  as  a 
cob-nnt,  and  with  strange  and 
beantifol  streaks.  They  carried 
it  home  to  dinner,  and  set  it  on 
the  table,  and  told  the  family  it 
was  worth  a  thousand  pounds. 
Bnlteel  scarcely  looked  at  it ;  but 
the  vrow  trembled  and  all  the 
young  folk  glowered  at  it. 

In  the  middle  of  dinner,  it  ex- 
ploded like  a  cracker,  and  went 
literally  into  diamond-^ust. 

'  Dere  goes  von  tousand  pounds,' 
said  Bulteel,  without  moving  a 
muscle. 

Falcon  swore.  But  Staines 
showed  fortitude.  'It  was  lami- 
nated,' said  he,  and  exposure  to 
the  air  was  fatal.' 

Owing  to  the^  invaluable  assis- 
tance of  the  Hottentots,  they  had 
in  less  than  a  month  collected  four 
large  stones  of  pure  water,  and  a 
wine-glassful  of  small  stones,  when, 
one  fine  day,  going  to  work  calmly 
after  breakfast,  they  found  some 
tents  pitched,  and  at  least  a  score 
of  dirty  diggers,  bearded  like  the 
pard,  at  work  on  the  ground. 
Staines  sent  Falcon  back  to  tell 
Bulteel,  and  suggest  that  he  should 
at  once  order  them  off,  or,  better 
still,  make  terms  with  them.  The 
phlegmatic  Boer  did  neither. 

In  twenty-four  hours  it  was 
too  late.  The  place  was  rushed. 
In  other  words,  diggers  swarmed 
to  the  spot,  with  no  idea  of  law 
but  digger's  law. 

A  thousand  tents  rose  like  mush- 
rooms; and  poor  Bulteel  stood 
smoking,  and  staring  amazed,  at 


his  own  door,  and  saw  a  veri- 
table procession  of  waggons.  Gape 
carts,  and  powdered  travellers  file 
past  him  to  take  possession  of  his 
hillocks.  Him,  the  proprietor, 
they  simply  ignored;  they  had  a. 
committee,  who  were  to  deal  with 
all  obstructions,  landlords  and 
tenants  included.  They  them- 
selves measured  out  Bulteel's  farm 
into  thirty-foot  claims,  and  went 
to  work  with  shovel  and  pick. 
They  held  Staines's  claim  sacred — 
that  was  diggers'  law;  but  they 
confined  it  strictly  to  thirty  feet- 
square. 

Had  the  friends  resisted,  their 
brains  would  have  been  knocked 
out  However,  they  gained  this, 
that  dealers  poured  in,  and,  the- 
market  not  being  yet  glutted,  the 
price  was  good :  Staines  sold  a  few 
of  the  small  stones  for  two  hundred 
pounds.  He  showed  one  of  the 
larger  stones.  ,  The  dealer's  eye 
glittered,  but  he  offered  only  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  this  was  so> 
wide  of  the  ascending  scale,  on 
which  a  stone  of  that  importance- 
is  priced,  that  Staines  reserved  it 
for  sale  at  Gape  Town. 

Nevertheless,  he  afterwards: 
doubted  whether  he  had  not  better 
have  taken  it ;  for  the  multitude* 
of  diggers  turned  out  such  a  pro- 
digious number  of  diamonds  at 
Bulteel's  pan,  that  a  sort  of  panic 
fell  on  the  market. 

These  dry  diggings  were  a  reve- 
lation to  the  world.  Men  began 
to  think  the  diamond,  perhaps,, 
was  a  commoner  stone  than  any 
one  had  dreamed  it  to  be. 

As  to  the  discovery  of  stones^ 
Staines  and  Falcon  lost  nothing^ 
by  being  confined  to  a  thirty-foot 
claim.  Gompelled  to  dig  deeper, 
they  got  into  a  rich  strata,  where 
they  found  garnets  by  the  pint, 
and  some  small  diamonds,  and  at 
last,  one  lucky  day,  their  largest 
diamond.  It  weighed  thirty-seven 
carats,  and    was  a  rich   yellow. 
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Now,  when  a  diamond  is  clouded 
or  off  oolonr,  it  is  terribly  depre- 
ciated; but  a  diamond  with  a 
poBitive  colour  is  called  a  fancy 
-atone,  and  ranks  with  the  purest 
stones. 

'I  wish  I  had  this  in  Cape 
Town/  said  Staines. 

•  Why  1*11  take  it  to  Cape  Town, 
if  you  like/  said  the  changeable 
Paloon. 

'You  will?*  said  Christopher, 
surprised. 

'Why  not?  I'm  not  much  of  a 
digger.  I  can  serve  our  interest 
better  by  selling.  I  could  get  a 
thousand  pounds  for  this  at  Cape 
Town.' 

'  We  will  talk  of  that  quietly,' 
flaid  Christopher. 

Now,  the  fact  is  Falcon,  as  a 
digger,  was  not  worth  a  pin.  He 
<»uld  not  sort  His  eyes  would 
not  bear  the  blinding  glare  of 
a  tropical  sun  upon  lime  and 
dazzling  bits  of  mica,  quartz, 
crystal,  white  topaz,  etc,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  true  glint  of 
the  royal  stone  had  to  be  caught 
in  a  moment  He  could  not  sort, 
and  he  had  not  the  heart  to  dig. 
The  only  way  to  make  him  earn 
his  half  was  to  turn  him  into  the 
travelling  and  selling  partner. 

Christopher  was  too  generous  to 
tell  him  this ;  but  he  acted  on  it, 
and  said  he  thought  his  was  an 
excellent  proposal :  indeed  he  had 
better  take  all  the  diamonds  they 
had  got,  to  Dale's  Kloof  first,  and 
show  them  to  his  wife,  for  her 
consolation:  'And  perhaps/  said 
he,  'in  a  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance, she  will  go  to  Cape  Town 
with  you,  and  try  the  market 
there/ 

'  All  right,'  said  Falcon. 

He  sat  and  brooded  over  the 
matter  a  long  time,  and  said, 
'  Why  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry  ? 
They  will  only  give  us  half  the 
value  at  Cape  Town :  why  not  go 
by  the  steamer  to  England,  before 


the  London  market  is  glutted,  and 
all  the  world  finds  out  that 
diamonds  are  as  common  as  dirt  T 

'  Go  to  England !  What,  with- 
out your  wife?  Fll  never  be  a 
party  to  that.  Me  part  man  and 
wife!  If  you  knew  my  own 
story ' 

'  Why,  who  wants  you  ?'  said 
Beginald.  '  You  don't  understand. 
Phoebe  is  dying  to  visit  England 
again ;  but  she  has  got  no  excuse. 
If  you  like  to  give  her  one,  she 
will  be  much  obliged  to  you,  I  can 
tell  you.' 

•  'Oh,  that  is  a  very  different 
matter.  If  Mrs.  Falcon  can  leave 
her  farm ' 

'  Oh,  that  brute  of  a  brother  of 
hers  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  for 
that  matter.  She  can  trust  the 
farm  to  him.  Besides,  it  is  only 
a  month's  voyage  by  the  mail 
steamer.' 

This  suggestion  of  Falcon's  set 
Christopher's  heart  boimding,  and 
his  eyes  glistening.  But  he  re- 
strained himself,  and  said,  '  This 
takes  me  by  surprise;  let  me 
smoke  a  pipe  over  it.' 

He  not  only  did  that,  but  he 
lay  awake  all  night 

The  fact  is  that  for  some  time 
past,  Christopher  had  felt  sharp 
twinges  of  conscience,  and  deep 
misgivings  as  to  the  course  he 
had  pursued  in  leaving  his  wife  a 
single  day  in  the  dark.  Complete 
convalescence  had  cleared  his 
moral  sentiments,  and,  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  discovery  of  the 
diamonds  had  co-operated;  since 
now  the  insurance  money  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  keep  his  wife 
from  starving. 

'Ah!'  said  he;  'faith  is  a 
great  quality;  and  how  I  have 
lacked  it !' 

To  do  him  justice,  he  knew  his 
wife's  excitable  nature,  and  was 
not  without  fears  of  some  disaster, 
should  the  news  be  communicated 
to  her  unskilfully. 
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But  this  proposal  of  Falcon's 
made  the  way  clearer.  Mrs.  Fal- 
•con,  though  not  a  lady,  had  all  a 
lady's  delicacy,  and  all  a  woman's 
tact  and  tenderness.  He  knew  no 
•one  in  the  world  more  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  delicate  task  of 
breaking  to  his  Bosa  that  the 
grave,  for  once,  was  baffled,  and 
her  husband  liyed.  He  now  be- 
came quite  anxious  for  Falcon's 
departure,  and  ardently  hoped  that 
worthy  had  not  deceived  himself 
as  to  Mrs.  Falcon's  desire  to  visit 
England. 

In  short,  it  was  settled  that 
Falcon  should  start  for  Dale's 
Eloof,  taking  with  him  the  dia- 
monds, believed  to  be  worth  alto- 
gether three  thousand  pounds  at 
Oape  Town,  and  nearly  as  much 
again  in  England,  and  a  long 
letter  to  Mrs.  Falcon,  in  which 
Staines  revealed  his  true  story, 
told  her  where  to  find  his  wife,  or 
hear  of  her,  viz.,  at  Kent  Villa, 
Gravesend,  and  sketched  an  out- 
line of  instructions  as  to  the  way, 
and  cunning  degrees,  by  which  the 
joyful  news  should  be  broken  to 
her.  With  this  he  *sent  a  long 
letter  to  be  given  to  Bosa  herself, 
but  not  till  she  should  know  all ; 
and  in  this  letter  he  enclosed  the 
ruby  ring  she  had  given  him. 
That  ring  had  never  left  his 
finger,  by  sea  or  land,  in  sickness, 
or  health. 

The  letter  to  Bosa  was  sealed. 
The  two  letters  made  quite  a 
packet;  for,  in  the  letter  to  his 
beloved  Bosa,  he  told  her  every- 
thing that  had  befallen  him.  It 
was  a  romance,  and  a  picture  of 
love;  a  letter  to  lift  a  loving 
woman  to  heaven,  and  almost 
reconcile  her  to  all  her  bereaved 
heart  had  sujSered. 

This  letter,  written  with  many 
tears  from  the  heart  that  had  so 
fiufifered,  and  was  now  softened  by 
good  fortune  and  bounding  with 
joy,  Staines  entrusted  to  Falcon, 


together  with  the  other  diamonds, 
and,  with  many  warm  shakings  of 
the  hand,  started  him  on  his  way. 

'  But  mind.  Falcon,'  said  Chris- 
topher, '  I  shall  expect  an  answer 
from  Mrs.  Falcon  in  twenty  days 
at  farthest.  I  do  not  feel  so  sure 
as  you  do  that  she  wants  to  go  to 
England;  and,  if  not,  I  must 
write  to  Uncle  Philip.  Give  me 
your  solemn  promise,  old  fellow, 
an  answer  in  twenty  days — if  you 
have  to  send  a  Kafir  on  horse- 
back.' 

'I  give  you  my  honour,'  said 
Falcon,  superbly. 

'Send  it  to  me  at  Bulteel's 
Fann.' 

'AUrighi  "  Dr.  Christie,  Bul- 
teel's Farm." ' 

"Well— no.  Why  should  I 
conceal  my  real  name  any  longer 
from  such  friends  as  you  and  your 
wife  ?  Christie  is  short  for  Chris- 
topher—  that  18  my  Christian 
name ;  but  my  surname  is  Staines. 
Write  to  "  Dr.  Staines." ' 

'  Doctor  Staines !' 

'Yes.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
me?' 

Falcon  wore  a  strange-  look. 
'  I  almost  think  I  have.  Down  at 
Gravesend,  or  somewhere.' 

'  That  is  curious.  Yes,  I  married 
my  Bosa  there ;  poor  thing  1  Grod 
bless  her ;  God  comfort  her.  She 
thinks  me  dead.' 

His  voice  trembled,  he  grasped 
Falcon's  cold  hand,  till  the  latter 
winced  again,  and  so  they  parted, 
and  Falcon  rode  off  muttering, 
'  Doctor  Staines  I  so  then  you  are 
Doctor  Staines.' 


CHAPTEB  XXn. 

Bosa  Staines  had  youth  on  ker 
side,  and  it  is  an  old  saying  that 
youth  will  not  be  denied.  Youth 
struggled  with  death  for  her,  and 
won  the  battle. 

But  she  came  out  of  that  ter- 
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rible  fight  weak  as  a  child.  The 
sweet  pale  face — the  widow's  cap, 
the  suit  of  deep  black — ^it  was 
loBg  ere  these  came  down  from 
the  sick  room.  And,  when  they 
did,  oh,  the  dead  blank!  The 
weary,  listless  life!  The  days 
spent  in  sighs,  and  tears,  and 
desohition.  Solitude!  solitude! 
Her  husband  was  gone,  and  a 
strange  woman  played  the  mother 
to  her  child  before  her  eyes. 

Uncle  Philip  was  deyotedly  kind 
to  her,  and  so  was  her  father ;  but 
they  could  do  nothing  for  her. 

Months  rolled  on,  and  skinned 
the  wound  oTer.  Months  could 
not  heal.  Her  boy  became  dearer 
and  dearer,  and  it  was  from  him 
came  the  first  real  drops  of  com- 
fort, however  feeble. 

She  used  to  read  her  lost  one's 
diary  erery  day,  and  worship,  in 
deep  sorrow,  the  mind  she  had 
scarcely  respected,  until  it  was  too 
late.  She  searched  in  this  diary 
to  find  his  will,  and  often  she 
mourned  that  he  had  written  on 
it  so  few  things  she  could  obey. 
Her  desire  to  obey  the  dead,  whom, 
living,  she  had  often  disobeyed, 
was  really  simple  and  touching. 
She  would  mourn  to  her  father 
that  there  were  so  few  commands 
to  her  in  his  diary.  '  But,'  said 
she,  '  memory  brings  me  back  his 
will  in  many  things,  and  to  obey 
is  now  the  only  sad  comfort  I 
have.' 

It  was  in  this  spirit  she  now 
forced  herself  to  keep  accounts. 
No  fear  of  her  wearing  stays  now ; 
no  powder;  no  trimmings;  no 
waste. 

After  the  usual  delay,  her  father 
told  her  she  should  instruct  a  so- 
licitor to  apply  to  the  insurance 
company  for  the  six  thousand 
pounds.  She  refused  with  a  burst 
of  agony.  '  The  price  of  his  life,' 
she  screamed.  '  Never  I  I'd  live 
on  bread  and  water  sooner  than 
touch  that  vile  money.' 


Her  &ther  remonstrated  gently^ 
But  she  was  immovable.  '  No^ 
It  would  be  like  consenting  to  his 
death.' 

Then  Uncle  Philip  was  sent  for.. 

He  set  her  child  on  her  knee^ 
and  gave  her  a  pen.  '  Gome,'  said 
he,  sternly,  '  be  a  woman,  and  do* 
your  duty  to  little  Christie.' 

She  kissed  the  boy,  cried,  ancF 
did  her  duty  meekly.  But,  when 
the  money  was  brought  her,  she- 
flew  to  Uncle  Philip,  and  said, 
'There!  there!'  and  threw  it  ali 
before  him,  and  cried  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  He  waited 
patiently,  and  asked  her  what  he 
was  to  do  with  all  that:  invest 
it? 

'  Yes,  yes;  for  my  little  Christie,*' 

'  And  pay  you  the  interest 
quarterly.' 

'  Oh,  no,  no.  Bribble  us  out  a. 
little  as  we  want  it  That  is  th» 
way  to  be  truly  kind  to  a  simple^ 
ton.    I  hate  that  word.' 

'  And  suppose  I  run  off  with  it  ? 
Such  confiding  geese  as  you  cor- 
rupt  a  man.' 

'  I  shall  never  corrupt  you. 
Crusty  people  are  the  soul  of 
honour.' 

'  Crusty  people !'  cried  Philip, 
affecting  amazement.  '  What  are 
they  ?' 

She  bit  her  lip  and  coloured 
a  little;  but  answered  adroitly. 
They  are  people  that  pretend  not 
to  have  good  hearts,  but  have  the 
best  in  the  world ;  fax  better  ones 
than  your  smooth  ones :  that's 
crusty  people.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Philip ;  '  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  simpletons  are. 
They  are  little  transparent-looking 
creatures  that  look  shallow,  but 
are  as  deep  as  old  Nick,  and  make 
you  love  them  in  spite  of  your 
judgment.  They  are  the  most 
artful  of  their  sex ;  for  they  always 
achieve  its  great  object,  to  be 
loved — the  very  thing  that  clever 
women  sometimes  fail  in.' 
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'  Well,  and  if  we  are  not  to  be 
loved,  why  live  at  all — such  use- 
less things  as  I  am?'  said  Bosa 
•simply. 

So  Philip  took  charge  of  her 
money,  and  agreed  to  help  her 
■saye  money  for  her  little  Chris- 
topher. Poverty  should  never 
destroy  him,  as  it  had  his  father. 

As  months  rolled  on,  she  crept 
•out  into  public  a  little;  but  al- 
ways on  foot,  and  a  very  little 
way  from.  home. 

Touth  and  sober  life  gradually 
restored  her  strength,  but  not  her 
-colour,  nor  her  buoyancy. 

Yet  she  was,  perhaps,  more 
beautiful  than  ever;  for  a  holy 
49orrow  chastened  and  sublimed 
her  features :  it  was  now  a  sweet, 
angelic,  pensive  beauty,  that  in- 
terested every  feeling  person  at  a 
glance. 

She  would  visit  no  one ;  but,  a 
twelvemonth  after  her  bereave- 
ment, she  received  a  few  chosen 
visitors. 

One  day  a  young  gentleman 
•called,  and  sent  up  his  card, '  Lord 
Tadcaster,'  with  a  note  from  Lady 
Cicely  Treheme,  full  of  kindly 
feeling.  Uncle  Philip  had  recon- 
ciled her  to  Lady  Cicely ;  but  they 
had  never  met. 

Mrs.  Staines  was  much  agitated 
at  the  very  name  of  Lord  Tad- 
caster;  but  she  would  not  have 
missed  seeing  him  for  the  world. 

She  received  him,  with  .her 
beautifol  eyes  wide  open,  to  drink 
in  every  lineament  of  one  who  had 
seen  the  last  of  her  Christopher. 

Tadcaster  was  wonderfully  im- 
proved :  he  had  grown  six  inches 
out  at  sea,  and,  though  still  short, 
was  not  diminutive ;  he  was  a  small 
Apollo,  a  model  of  symmetry,  and 
had  an  engaging,  girlish  beauty, 
xedeemed  from  downright  effemi- 
nacy by  a  golden  moustache  like 
4Edlk,  and  a  tanned  cheek  that 
became  him  wonderfully. 

TOL.  xxm. — ^NO.  ozzxvm. 


He  seemed  dazzled  at  first  by 
Mrs.  Staines,  but  murmured  that 
Lady  Cicely  had  told  him  to  come, 
or  he  would  not  have  ventured. 

'  Who  can  be  so  welcome  to  me 
as  you?*  said  she,  and  the  tears 
came  thick  in  her  eyes  directly. 

Soon,  he  hardly  knew  how,  he 
found  himself  talking  of  Staines, 
and  telling  her  what  a  favourite 
he  was,  and  all  the  clever  things 
he  had  done. 

The  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheeks,  but  she  begged  him  to  go 
on  telling  her,  and  omit  nothing. 

He  complied  heartily,  and  was 
even  so  moved  by  the  telling  of  his 
friend's  virtues,  and  her  tears  and 
sobs,  that  he  mingled  his  tears 
with  hers.  She  rewarded  him  by 
giving  him  her  hand  as  she  turned 
away  her  tearful  face  to  indulge 
the  fresh  burst  of  grief  his  sym- 
pathy evoked. 

When  he  was  leaving,  she  said, 
in  her  simple  way,  '  Bless  you.* — 
'  Come  again,'  she  said :  '  you  have 
done  a  poor  widow  good.' 

Lord  Tadcaster  was  so  in- 
terested and  charmed,  he  would 
gladly  have  come  back  next  day 
to  see  her;  but  he  restrained  that 
extravagance,  and  waited  a  week. 

Then  he  visited  her  again.  He 
had  observed  the  villa  was  not 
rich  in  flowers,  and  he  took  her 
down  a  magnificent  bouquet,  cut 
from  his  father's  hot-houses.  At 
sight  of  him,  or  at  sight  of  it,  or 
both,  the  colour  rose  for  once  in 
her  pale  cheek,  and  her  pensive 
face  wore  a  sweet  expression  of 
'  satis&ction.  She  took  his  fiowers, 
and  thanked  him  for  them,  and 
for  coming  to  see  her. 

Soon  they  got  on  the  only  topic 
she  cared  for,  and,  in  the  course 
of  this  second  conversation,  he 
took  her  into  his  confidence  and 
told  her  he  owed  everything  to 
Dr.  Staines.  '  I  was  on  the  wrong 
road  altogether,  and  he  put  me 
right.    To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
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used  to  disobey  him  now  and  then, 
while  he  was  alire,  and  I  was 
always  the  wone  for  it ;  now  he 
is  gone  I  never  disobey  him.  I 
have  written  down  a  lot  of  wise, 
kind  things  he  said  to  me,  and  I 
never  go  against  any  one  of  them. 
I  call  it  my  book  of  oracles.  Dear 
me,  I  might  have  brought  it 
with  me.' 

'Oh,  yes;  why  didn't  you?" — 
rather  reproachfully. 

'  I  will  bring  it  next  time.' 

'  Pray  do.' 

Then  she  looked  at  him  with 
her  lovely  swimming  eyes,  and 
said  tenderly,  'And  so  here  is 
another  that  disobeyed  him  living, 
but  obeys  him  dead.  What  will 
you  think  when  I  tell  yon  that  I, 
his  wife,  who  now  worship  him, 
when  it  is  too  late,  often  thwarted 
and  vexed  him  when  he  was  alive  ^ 

'  No,  no.  He  told  me  yon  were 
an  angel,  and  I  believe  it' 

'  An  angel !  a  good-foi^nothing, 
foolish  woman —who  sees  every- 
thing too  late.' 

'  Nobody  else  should  say  so  be- 
fore me,'  said  the  little  gentleman, 
grandly.  'I  shall  take  hi$  word 
before  yonrs  on  this  one  subject. 
If  ever  there  was  an  angel,  you  are 
one,  and  oh!  what  would  I  give 
if  I  could  but  say  or  do  anything 
in  the  world  to  comfort  you.' 

'You  can  do  nothing  for  me, 
dear,  but  come  and  see  me  often, 
and  talk  to  me  as  you  do — on  the 
one  sad  theme  my  broken  heart 
has  room  for.' 

This  invitation  delighted  Lord 
Tadcaster,  and  the  sweet  word 
'  dear,'  from  her  lovely  lips,  entered 
his  heart  and  ran  through  all  his 
veins  like  some  rapturous  but 
dangerous  elixir.  He  did  not  say 
to  himself,  '  She  is  a  widow  with 
a  child,  feels  old  with  grief,  and 
looks  on  me  as  a  boy,  who  has 
been  kind  to  her.'  Such  prudence 
and  wariness  were  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  his  age.    He  had 


admired  her  at  first  sight,  very 
nearly  loved  her  at  their  first 
interview,  and  now  this  sweet 
word  opened  a  heavenly  vista. 
The  generous  heart  that  beat  in 
his  small  frame  burned  to  console 
her  with  a  life-long  devotion  and 
all  the  sweet  ofBoes  of  love. 

He  ordered  his  yacht  to  Graves- 
end — ^for  he  had  become  a  sailor — 
and  then  he  called  on  Mr8.Staines» 
and  told  her,  with  a  sort  of  sheep- 
ish cunning,  that  now,  as  his 
yacht  happened  to  be  at  Gravesend, 
he  could  come  and  see  her  very 
often.  He  watched  her  timidly, 
to  see  how  she  would  take  that 
proposition. 

She  said,  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity, '  I'm  very  glad  of  it' 

Then  he  produced  his  oracles; 
and  she  devoured  them.  Such 
precepts  to  Tadcaster  as  she  could 
apply  to  her  own  case  she  in- 
stantly noted  in  her  memory,  and 
they  became  her  law  from  that 
moment 

Then,  in  her  simplicity,  she 
said,  '  And  I  will  show  you  some 
things,  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
that  may  be  good  for  you :  but  I 
can't  show  you  the  whole  book ; 
some  of  it  is  sacred  from  every 
eye  but  his  wife's.  His  wife's? 
Ah  me  1  his  widow's.' 

Then  she  i>ointed  out  passages 
in  the  diary  that  she  thought- 
might  be  for  his  good;  and  he 
nestled  to  her  side,  and  followed 
her  white  finger  with  loving  eyes, 
and  was  in  an  Elysium — which 
•she  would  certainly  have  put  a. 
stop  to  at  that  time,  had  she 
divined  it  But  all  wisdom  does 
not  come  at  once  V>  an  unguarded 
woman.  Eosa  Staines  was  wiser 
about  her  husband  than  she  had 
been,  but  she  had  plenty  to  learn. 

Lord  Tadcaster  anchored  oflT 
Gravesend,  and  visited  Mrs.  Staines 
nearly  every  day.  She  received 
him  with  a  pleasure  that  was  not 
at  all  lively,  but  quite  undisguised. 
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He  could  not  doubt  his  welcome ; 
for  onoe^  when  he  came,  she  said 
to  the  servant,  'Not  at  home/  a 
plain  proof  she  did  not  wish  his 
Tisit  to  be  cut  short  by  any  one 
else. 

And  so  these  yisits  and  deroted 
attentions  of  every  kind  went  on 
unobserved  by  Lord  Tadcaster's 
friends,  because  Bosa  would  never 
go  out,  even  with  him:  but,  at 
last,  Mr.  Lufiignan  saw  plainly 
how  this  would  end,  unless  he 
interfered. 

Well,  he  did  not  interfere;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  careful  to 
avoid  putting  his  daughter  on  her 
guard :  he  said  to  himself,  '  Lord 
Tadcaster  does  her  good.  I'm 
afraid  she  would  not  marry  him, 
if  he  was  to  ask  her  now ;  but  in 
time  she  might  She  likes  him 
a  great  deal  better  than  any  one 
else.' 

As  for  Fhilipj  he  was  abroad 
for  his  own  health,  somewhat  im- 
paired by  his  long  and  faithful 
attendance  on  Bosa. 

So  now  Lord  Tadcaster  was  in 
constant  attendance  on  Bosa.  She 
was  languid,  but  gentle  and  kind; 
and,  as  mourners,  like  invalids,  are 
apt  to  be  egotistical,  she  saw  no- 
thing but  that  he  was  a  comfort 
to  her  in  her  afiUction. 

While  matters  were  so,  the  Earl 
of  Miltshire,  who  had  long  been 
sinking,  died,  and  Tadcaster  suc- 
ceeded to  his  honours  and  estates. 

Bosa  heard  of  it,  and,  thinking 
it  was  a  great  bereavement,  wrote 
him  one  of  those  exquisite  letters 
of  condolence  a  lady  alone  can 
write.  He  took  it  to  Lady  Cicely, 
and  showed  it  &er.  She  highly 
approved  it. 

He  said,  '  The  only  thing — ^it 
makes  me  ashamed,  I  do  not  feel 
my  poor  father's  death  more ;  but, 
you  know,  it  has  been  so  long  ex- 
pected.' Then  he  was  silent  a 
long  time ;  and  then  he  asked  her 
if  0uch  a  woman  as  that  would 


not  make  him  happy,  if  he  could 
win  her. 

It  was  on  her  ladyship's  tongue 
to  say,  'She  did  not  make  her 
first  happy ;'  but  she  forbore,  and 
said,  coldly,  that  was  maw  than 
she  could  say. 

Tadcaster  seemed  disappointed 
by  that,  and  by-and-by  Cicely 
took  herself  to  task.  She  asked 
herself  what  were  Tadcaster's 
chances  in  the  lottery  of  wives. 
The  heavy  army  of  scheming  mo- 
thers, and  the  light  cavalry  of 
artful  daughters,  rose  before  her 
cousinly  and  disinterested  eyes, 
and  she  asked  herself  what  chance 
poor  little  Tadcaster  would  have 
of  catching  a  true  love,  with  a 
hundred  female  artists  manodu- 
vring,  wheeling,  ambuscading,  and 
charging  upon  his  wealth  and 
titles.  She  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  her  own  accord,  and  told 
him  she  saw  but  one  objection  to 
such  a  match :  the  lady  had  a  son 
by  a  man  of  rare  merit  and  mis- 
fortune. Could  he,  at  his  age, 
undertake  to  be  a  &ther  to  that 
son  ?  '  Othahwise,'  said  Lady 
Cicely,  '  maak  my  words,  you  will 
quail  over  that  poor  child;  and 
you  will  have  two  to  quail  with, 
because  I  shall  be  on  her  side.' 

Tadcaster  declared  to  her  that 
child  should  be  quite  the  opposite 
of  a  bone  of  contention.  '  I  have 
thought  of  that,'  said  he,  '  and 
I  mean  to  be  so  kind  to  that  boy, 
I  shall  make  her  love  me  for  that' 

On  these  terms  Lady  Cicely 
gave  her  consent 

Then  he  asked  her  should  he 
write,  or  ask  her  in  person. 

Lady  Cicely  reflected.  '  If  you 
write,  I  think  she  will  say  no.' 

'But  if  I  go?' 

'  Then  it  will  depend  on  how 
you  do  it  Bosa  Staines  is  a  true 
mourner.  Whatever  you  may 
think,  I  don't  believe  the  idea  of 
a  second  union  has  ever  entered 
her  head.    But  then  she  is  very 
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unaelfiflh :  and  she  likes  yon  better 
than  any  one  else,  I  daresay. 
I  don't  think  your  title  or  yonr 
money  will  weigh  with  her  now. 
But,  if  yon  show  her  your  hap- 
piness depends  on  it,  she  may 
perhaps  ewy  and  sob  at  the  yery 
idea  of  it,  and  then,  after  all,  say, 
"  Well,  why  not — ^if  I  can  make 
the  poor  soul  happy  V ' 

So,  on  this  adTice,  Tadcaster 
went  down  to  Graresend,  and 
Lady  Cicely  felt  a  certain  self- 
satisfaction ;  for  her  well-meant 
interference  haTing  lost  Bosa  one 
husband,  she  was  pleased  to  think 
she  had  done  something  to  give 
her  another. 

Lord  Tadoaster  came  to  Bosa 
Staines ;  he  found  her  seated  with 
her  head  upon  her  white  hand, 
thinking  sadly  of  the  past 

At  sight  of  him  in  deep  monm- 
ing,  she  started,  and  said  '  Oh !' 

Then  she  said,  tenderly,  '  We 
are  of  one  cdonr  now,'  and  gave 
him  her  hand. 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  not 
knowing  how^  b^;in. 

'  I  am  not  Tadcaster  now.  I 
am  Earl  of  Miltshire.' 

'  Ah,  yes ;  I  forgot,'  said  she, 
indifferently. 

'  This  is  my  first  risit  to  any 
one  in  that  character.' 

'  Thank  yon.' 

'  It  is  an  awfully  important 
Tisit  to  me.  I  could  not  feel  my- 
self independent,  and  able  to 
secure  your  comfort  and  little 
Christie's,  without  coming  to  the 
lady,  the  only  lady  I  oyer  saw, 


that-— oh,  Mrs.  Staines — Bosa — 
who  could  see  you,  as  I  hare  done 
— mingle  his  tears  with  yours,  as  I 
have  done,  and  not  lore  you,  and 
long  to  offer  you  his  loye  ?' 

'  Loye !  to  me,  a  broken-hearted 
woman,  with  nothing  to  liye  for 
but  his  memory  and  his  child.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  sort 
of  scared  amazement. 

'  His  child  shall  be  mine.  Etis 
memory  is  almost  as  dear  to  me 
as  to  you.' 

'  Nonsense,  child,  nonsense !' 
said  she,  almost  sternly. 

'  Was  he  not  my  best  friend  ? 
Should  I  haye  the  health  I  e^joy, 
or  eyen  be  aliye,  but  for  him? 
Oh,  Mrs.  Staines — ^Bosa,  you  will 
not  liye  all  your  life  unmarried; 
and  who  will  loye  you  as  I  do? 
You  are  my  first  and  only  loye ; 
my  happiness  depends  on  you.' 

'  Your  happiness  depend  on 
me  I  Heayen  forbid — a  woman  of 
my  age,  that  feels  so  old,  old,  old.' 

'  You  are  not  old :  you  are 
young,  and  sad,  and  beautiful, 
and  my  happiness  depends  on 
you.'  She  began  to  tremble  a 
little.  Then  he  kneeled  at  her 
knees,  and  implored  her,  and  his 
hot  tears  fell  upon  the  hand  she 
put  out  to  stop  him,  while  she 
turned  her  head  away,  and  the 
tears  began  to  run. 

Oh !  neyer  can  the  cold  dissect- 
ing pen  tell  what  rushes  oyer  the 
heart  that  has  loyed  and  lost, 
when  another  true  loye  first  kneels 
and  implores  for  loye,  or  pity,  or 
anything  the  bereayed  can  giye. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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EXTRACTS  FBOM  A  TRAVELLINa  BAG. 

Bt  Major  H.  Bynq-Hall,  Author  of  '  The  Bric-1-brac  Huhter,'  &c. 


PARLIAMENTARY  battles  oyer, 
London  Society — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  society  which  our  (Gaelic 
neighbours  are  wont  to  term  the 
heau  monde — ^take  wing  as'  ^e 
swallow,  and  fly  north,  south,  east 
and  west,  some  to  the  grouse  hills 
of  Scotland;  others  to  the  noble 
residences  of  the  aristocracy — 
their  unriyalled  English  homes; 
many  to  enjoy  the  fresh  breezes  of 
the  ocean;  and  thousands,  of  all 
classes  and  professions,  to  foreign 
lands,  who  know  little  of  their 
own;  while  many,  as  winter  ap- 
proaches, settle  down  for  a  time 
in  the  mis-Killed  'enchanting 
capitals  of  Southern  Europe,' 
watered  by  the  historic,  though 
muddy  Tiber,  by  the  sparkling 
Adriatic  Sea,  or  the  ever  calm  and 
sunny  Mediterranean. 

Such,  in  fact,  is  the  language 
which  I  have  ofttimes  heard  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  those  out- 
wardly fair  cities  of  Southern 
France  and  Italy — at  least  by  those 
who  may  perchance  have  lingered 
there  for  a  brief  season  under  the 
most  agreeable  cirenmstances,  as 
during  the'  finest  weather.  And 
they  speak  at  the  time  words  of 
truth,  for  such  has  been  the  im- 
pression left  on  their  minds  by 
that  which  they  have  seen;  and 
such,  indeed,  are  the  opinions  of 
travellers  in  general,  when  no  un- 
toward circumstance  causes  them 
to  alter  their  opinions. 

A  well-cooked  dinner,  a  cheerful 
room,  a  soft  bed,  a  good  breakfast, 
fair  weather  and  health,  civility 
and  moderate  charges,  send  away 
a  guest  charmed  with  his  host  and 
his  hotel.  The  same  hotel  is  yisited 
under  very  different  ciicumstances, 
and  he  who  suffers  from  them  con- 
demns it  for  ever. 


So  is  it  with  most  things  in 
active  life.  A  good  luncheon,  and 
well-cooked  mutton-chop,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  eater;  a 
good  appetite  at  a  buffet,  at  home 
or  abroad,  stamp,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  it, 
the  place  and  its  productions. 

Now,  let  us  be  just  and  truthfdl ; 
let  us  take  the  rough  with  the 
smooth ;  let  us  look  on  places  and 
people,  not  with  the  eye  of  preju- 
dice and  preference,  but  in  fairness, 
untouched  by  romance.  The  ways 
of  the  world  are  ofttimes  hard  to 
decipher;  yet  this  life  is  not 
always  overcast,  nor  are  aU  the 
seas  of  the  South  for  ever  calm. 

For  my  part,  I  am  only  a  hard- 
worked  traveller  from  the  rich  and 
well-known  commercial  house  of 
Downing  and  Co.,  general  mer- 
chants, who  have  agents  all  over 
Europe,  and  relations  of  great  im- 
portance with  most  capitals. 

Old  Downing,  under  whom  I 
first  served  long  years  since,  was 
one  of  the  most  kind,  generous- 
minded,  and  liberal  of  masters. 
Alas !  he  is  dead ;  but  not  forgotten 
by  those  he  beixiended.  Toung 
Downing,  his  successor,  is  no  doubt 
clever  and  gentlemanlike,  always 
well-dressed  and  polite;  but  he 
scarcely  takes  much  interest  in  the 
travellers  of  his  house,  however 
great  their  labours,  responsibilities, 
or  physical  sufferings;  for  be  it 
known  they  are  sent  with  orders 
during  all  times  and  seasons,  over 
rough  seas,  and  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, braving  the  heats  of  Southern 
Europe,  as  the  cold  of  Russia. 
Ohristmas  Day,*Good  Friday,  New 
Tear's  Day,  or  Black  Monday,  the 
interests  of  the  house  must  be  at- 
tended to,  coiUe  qu'U  coAte, 

I  make  these  observations  in  all 
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coorteey,  being  aliye  to  the  fact 
that  my  htunble  poBition,  notwith- 
standing my  long  aenrice,  scarcely 
admits  the  slightest  reference  to 
my  superiors.  My  desire  is  simply 
to  show  my  readers  that,  for  years^ 
my  duties  to  this  great  house  have 
called  me  to  every  capital  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  to  Tarious  places  which 
are  not  precisely  capitals;  my 
statements,  therefore,  as  regards 
places  and  persons  in  general  and 
particular,  may  be  considered  as 
practical  and  true,  my  principal 
object  being  the  endeayour  to  con- 
vinoe  my  countrymen  that  the 
sun  does  not  shine  for  CTer  out 
of  England;  that  southern  sett 
are  not  always  calm ;  that  flowers 
wither  abroad,  as  at  home;  and 
that,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  there  is 
no  climate  throughout  the  year 
like  that  of  Old  England;  no 
country  where  a  man  of  moderate 
desires  can  liye  so  cheaply,  not- 
withstanding the  present  high 
price  of  food :  in  fact,  there  is  no 
place  like  home.  True  that,  in  the 
month  of  late  October,  I  haye 
steamed  in  one  of  the  vessels  then, 
if  I  am  not  in  error,  named  the 
'Messagerie  Imp^riale,'  and  now, 
I  believe,  entitled  to  the  name 
of  'Messagerie  Nationale,'  firom 
Marseilles  to  Constantinople. 
Throughout  the  voyage,  the  sea 
was  as  calm  as  a  mill-pond,  the 
weather  as  warm  as  July ;  and,  to 
those  who  love  the  sea — ^whioh  I 
do  not,  save  to  look  at,  and  bathe 
in,  and  eat  fish  from,  though  I 
never  suffer,  as  many  do,  from  its 
dire  effects-— the  voyage,  on  its 
termination,  as  we  glided  past  the 
Seraglio  Point,  and  anchored  in 
front  of  the  city  of  the  Sultan  at 
sunrise,  and  beheld  a  scene  which 
I  must  admit,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  one  of  brilliancy  and 
beauty,  would  have  been  termed 
delightful. 

And  yet,  though  in  midsummer 
time  I  have  met  with  calm  seas 


and  sunshine,  during  the  spring 
and  winter,  storms  and  seas  more 
boisterous  than  those  of  the  At- 
lantic or  Bay  of  Biscay  have 
assailed  us :  but  let  that  pass. 

I  am  now  about  to  give  a  little 
hUtorieUe  of  a  recent  journey  from 
the  city  of  Victoria  to  that  of 
Abdul  Azzis,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  desirous  of  visiting  Con- 
stantinople at  this  season  of  the 
year.  If  dear  old  Downing  were 
alive — God  bless  his  memory ! — ^he 
would  have  asked  me  to  tell  him, 
as  he  was  wont,  all  about  it ;  and 
having  so  told  him,  he  would  have 
said, '  Well,  my  boy,  you  shall  be 
recompensed  for  your  sufferings 
and  dangers,  if  pecuniary  reoomr 
pense  can  soften  their  recollection, 
and  add  to  the  comforts  of  those 
who  love  you  and  moymed  your 
absence.' 

The  night  of  my  leaving  England 
was  one  of  dark  and  late  November 
gloom ;  heavy  rain  was  falling,  as 
it  had  f&llen  several  days  previous, 
while  almost  a  hurricane  had 
blown  throughout  the  week,  and 
the  Press  was  fall  of  disasters  by 
sea  on  the  coast  of  England.  Mean- 
while, though  I  confess  my  igno- 
rance of  financial  movements,  I 
was  aware,  as  all  men  ought  to  be, 
of  things  general  and  particular, 
that  the  Bank  rate  had  risen 
— ^which  has,  I  believe,  a  sort  of 
barometrical  effect  on  commercial 
affiurs.  Thiers  had,  also,  again 
announced  his  intended  resigna- 
tion, if  not  allowed  to  do  as  he 
liked.  Paris  was  in  a  fever; 
Bepublicans,  Legitimists,  Bona- 
partists,  Badicals  and  Communists 
— ^meaning  in  some  way  or  another, 
I  conclude,  though  difficult  for  a 
humble  conmiercial  traveller  to 
comprehend,  peace,  plenty,  and 
the  good  of  their  country,  or 
pillage  and  incendiarism  —  were 
alive  to  coming  events,  when  I  was 
requested  —  which  means  com- 
manded— to  take  some  documents 
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donbtless  of  great  importance,  to 
the  agent  of  Downing  and  Co.  at 
Constantinople. 

I    confess    my    baggage    was 
lighter    than    my    heart,    when, 
leaving  home  with  Christmas  in 
the  adyent,  I  put  my  pipe  in  my 
pocket — ^never  forget  your  pipe, 
and  a  good  supply  of  bird's-eye, 
when  travelling, — ^bade  adieu  to  my 
favonrite  cat,  said  good-night  .to 
Downing  and   Co.,  who    wished 
me  a   'pleasant'  journey,  as  he 
smilingly  went  home,  doubtless  to 
a  redherehi  dinner;  and  at  8.45 
found  myself  en  route  for  Dover. 
Ere  I  proceed,  however,  permit 
me  to  remark — ^I  do  so,  not  from 
ill-nature,  but  the  public  good, — 
that  the  buffet,  or  refreshment- 
room  at  the  Charing  Cross  station* 
— ^I    say    nothing    of  the  hotel, 
having  never  ate,  drank,  or  slept 
therein — ^is  one  of   the  worst  in 
Europe.     Everything    is   bad  or 
indifferent;  served,  doubtless,  by 
most    respectable    females,    mis- 
called '  young  ladies,'  continually 
changed  or  changing,  who  stare, 
and  flirt  with  equally  improperly 
called  '  young  gentlemen,'  neglect- 
ing— at  times  almost  ignoring — 
those  who  desire   to  be  served, 
superintended  by  a  middle-aged, 
stout,  and  amiable  duenna,  with 
her  gold  watch  and  chain,  who 
may  be  generally  seen  partaking 
of  a  good  lunch  or  dinner,  and 
neglecting  the  young  ladies  under 
her  charge.    The  buffet  at  Dover, 
also,  though  improved  of  late,  is 
justly  pronounced  by  foreigners 

*  I  find,  in  a  yery  pleasant  article  in 
the  '  Saturday  Review/  that  the  writer, 
speak iDg*of  '  bars,'  or  restaurants,  as  a 
matrimonial  market,  states  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  '  sandwiches  and  pork- 
pies  '  are  the  same  as  they  used  to  he — 
as  related  by  Dickens  in  his  description 
«f  Mugby  Junction  —  terminating  his 
witty  and  truthful  article  by  saying, 
'  That 'a  man  who  gets  a  good  wife  from 
Among  the  young  women  who  serre  at  the 
bar,  need  not  complain  of  a  bad  pork-pie, 
whatever  others  may  be  inclined  to  do.' 


who  arrive  cold  and  sick  on  the 
shores  of  Old  England  as  a  dii»- 
grace. 

Paris  to  Marseilles — ^whither  I 
arrived  in  twenty-two  hours,  in- 
stead of  sixteen  as  heretofore, — ^is 
a  journey  too  well  known  to  need 
comment  Arrived,  once  more  I 
went  on  board  one  of  the  '  Messa- 
gerie  Nationale '  steamers,  as  they 
are  now  called,  en  route  for  the 
city  of  the  Saltan,  vi&  Naples. 

The  night  was  dark,  wet,  and 
windy,  and  as  I  stood  on  the  deck 
of  the  fine  vessel,  my  pipe  in  my 
mouth,  my  thoughts  far  away — 
they  rest,  but  '  who  cares  ?" — ^first 
on  my  home  and  my  cat,  and  then 
on  the  responsible  charge  intrusted 
to  me  by  the  house  of  Downing  and 
Co. — 'it  was,  in  fact,  such  a  night  as 
a  man's  thoughts,  Cfpite  of  his  fedth 
in  his  Bedeemer,  will  fly  back  to 
home  and  those  he  loves,  if  he  has 
a  heart,  though  I  doubt  if  a  tra- 
veller to  a  commercial  house  of 
any  di^ty  should  have  a  heart 

We  passed  through  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  port  called  La 
JoUette,  steamed  passed  the  Ch&- 
teau  d'lf,  and  soon  put  up  the 
helm  for  Naples  in  the  open  sea. 
As  I  looked  around  me,  and  hear- 
ing the  vessel  named  'Le  Tage,' 
the  old  song  crossed  my  memory, 
'  Fleuve  du  Tage,'— 

<  Je  quitte  tes  bords  heureux ;' 

and  I  ardently  wished  myself  on 
shore  again,  when  I  was  aroused 
from  my  reverie  by  a  most  polite 
garden,  who  informed  me  that 
dinner  was  served.  Dinner  ?  yes, 
I  will  go  to  dinner,  suffering  from 
mind  and  thought,  not  from  the 
roughness  of  the  sea.  '  Which  is 
the  worst,  to  be  sick  at  heart  or 
sick  in  the  stomach  T  Let  those 
who  have  suffered  both  answer  the 
question.  So  to  dinner  I  went 
Could  some  of  those  who  are  for 
ever  vaunting  the  soft  breezes  of 
the  South  and  the  calm  Medi- 
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terranean^  have  witnessed  the  sub- 
dued faces  of  most  of  those  who 
sat  around  the  board — or  who  en- 
deavoured to  sit  and  preTent  their 
soup  falling  into  their  laps,  now 
to  saye  k  bottle,  now  to  sare 
themselTes,  putting  on  an  appear- 
ance of  courage  and  contentment 
which  they  did  not  possess — I 
think  many  who  leave  a  winter  in 
old  England  for  that  of  Southern 
France  or  Italy  would  remain  at 
home  at  ease.  However,  we  dined 
as  best  we  could.  The  dinner 
card  I  enclose.  The  menu  looks 
wdl  on  paper: — 

Potage. 

P&te  d'ltalie. 

ReUre. 

Cdtelettes  d'agnenu. 

Milanete. 

Poitson  i  la  Hollandaise. 
FHet  de  boenf  auz  champignons. 

R6ti. 
Bi^casses. 

Salade. 
L^umes. 

Petits  Pois. 

Entrem£t. 

Beignet  souffle. 

Deasert. 

It  would  have  looked  far  better 
on  a  damask  table-cloth  in  a  com- 
fortable room  ashore,  instead  of  in 
a  steamer's  saloon  with  a  tem- 
I)estuous  sea;  and,  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  excellent  if  pro- 
perly cooked.  By  my  side  sat,  or 
endeavoured  to  sit,  a  young  Eng- 
lish officer  en  rmtte  to  enjoy  two 
months' leave  of  absence — a  very 
pleasant  companion,  who  had 
never  previously  been  abroad.  I 
was  glad  to  make  his  acquain- 
tance. He  held  out  bravely, 
whereas  scarcely  another  person 
remained  ten  minutes  at  table, 
but  rushed  to  their  cabins,  and 
never  appeared  again  that  wretched 
night  After  undergoing  all  the 
miseries  of  a  gale  of  wind  for  two 
days  and  three  nights,  we  at 
iMigth  reached  Naples ;  and  I  may 


here  remark,  that  the  vessels  of 
the  'Messageries  Kationales,'  or 
Lnp^riales,  or  whatever  their  cog- 
nomen, handsome  as  they  are,  are 
&r  better  to  look  at  than  to  sail 
in,  as  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
made  only  for  fair  weather,  as  are 
houses  built,  and  everything  else 
in  the  South,  as  if  the  sun  shined 
for  ever,  the  wind  never  blew,  fad 
the  sea  was  eternally  calm ;  more- 
over, although  they  cany  mails 
and  passengers  who  pay  on  or 
about  the  same  price  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Constantinople  as  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York — in  fiftct, 
more  in  comparison  to  time  and 
distance — every  one  and  every- 
thing is  lost  sight  of  for  commer- 
cial gain  and  merchandise.  Our 
captain  was  a  kind  and  gifllant 
officer  who  had  previously  served 
in  the  navy,  and  his  officers  did 
their  duty  calmly  and  weU,  con- 
sidering the  weather.  But  what^ 
at  times,  can  the  care  of  the  best 
of  captains,  officers,  and  engineers 
do  against  a  hurricane,  even  on 
the  so-called  calm  Mediterranean  ? 
Thanks  be  to  God,  we  are  at 
length  anchored  safely  in  the  un- 
safe harbour  of  Naples ;  some  of 
the  passengers  who  had  never  pre- 
viously visited  that  bay,  renowned 
for  its  undoubted  beauty,  looked 
anxiously  towards  Mount  Vesu- 
vius and  the  castle  heights.  But,. 
alas!  Vesuvius,  though  in  good 
humour,  was  hid  from  view  by 
dark  clouds  and  fog  thick  enough 
for  London  to  be  proud  of,  and 
possibly  to  convince  foreigners  that 
there  are  fogs  out  of  England. 
Moreover,  the  wind  blew,  and  the- 
waves,  even  of  a  tideless  sea,  broke 
on  the  shore  with  boisterous 
sounds.  Comparatively  safe  and 
snug  as  we  found  ourselves,  after 
an  unusually  long  voyage  from. 
Marseilles,  but  little  respite  was 
allowed,  for  although  many  of  us 
managed  to  get  on  shore,  it  was 
not  without  danger  and  difficultjr 
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that  we  returned  to  the  ship ;  in- 
deed, some  of  the  passengers 
decided  on  remaining  entirely  on 
dry  land;  particularly  a  Bussian 
gentleman  and  his  young  wife — 
a  newly  married  couple,  I  fancy — 
who  had  intended  to  visit  Athens 
and  Constantinople,  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  Odessa,  declared  that 
nothing  should  induce  them  to  go 
to  sea  again  after  the  agonies  they 
had  suffered. 

Downing  and  Co.,  howeyer,  who 
live  at  home  at  ease,  pay  slight  at- 
tention to  the  dangers  of  the  seas. 
For  my  part,  therefore,  a  hum- 
ble traveller  from  their  house,  I 
could  only,  in  vulgar  phraseology, 
'grin  and  bear  it,'  —  though  in 
my  heart  of  hearts  I  did  most 
fondly  hope  our  gallant  captain 
would  suppress  his  ardour  and 
anxiety  to  proceed  on  his  voyage, 
with  the  knowledge  that  seventy 
or  eighty  lives  were  possibly  of 
more  importance  than  the  oil  and 
merchandise,  peculiar  cocks  and 
hens  and  parrots,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  mails,  he  was  con- 
veying to  Constantinople  and  the 
Sultan. 

Alasl  our  hopes  for  a  quiet 
night  were  speedily  at  an  end: 
click  went  the  windlass,  sharply 
whistled  the  wind.  I  endeavoured 
to  smoke  my  pipe,  ordered  a  little 
hot  brandy-and-water,  and  affected 
a  calmness  I  most  unquestionably 
did  not  feel. 

'  You  smoke  and  put  on  a  cheer- 
ful face/  said  a  very  pleasant,  Greek 
gentleman  from  London;  'but 
Englishmen  are  good  sailors.' 

'  Good  sailors  or  not,'  I  replied, 
'  we  have  been  so  knocked  about 
for  the  last  three  nights,  that  I 
would  remain  here  for  this,  more- 
over, assured  am  I,  that  we  have 
worse  weather  ahead;  but  to 
question  the  calcidations  of  the 
conmiander  of  his  own  ship  is  as 
unwise  as  to  contradict  your  wife, 
if  you  have  one.    Take  my  word. 


however,  we  are  in  for  it ;  call  for 
a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  hot, 

with ,  and  think  as  little  of  it 

as  I  ,do ;  put  your  trust  in  God ; 
He  knows,'  said  I  to  myself, '  how 
much  thought  dwells  on  those  I 
have  left  at  home;'  for,  although 
it  was  not  the  first  time  by  fifty 
I  had  been  at  sea,  truth,  that 
precious  word,  told  me  I  was  dis- 
heartened. I  admit  it;  and  so- 
would  you,  readers  of  the  '  London 
Society,'  if  you  had  been  out  that 
night  on  board  the  '  Tage '  which 
subsequently  became  a  '  fieuve.' 

The  anchor  is  up,  the  night 
dark  and  tempestuous,  still  the 
sea  for  a  time  was  endurable ;  but 
no  sooner  had  we  passed  between 
the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Capri,, 
than  a  hurricane  arose,  such  as  I 
have  never  previously  beheld  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  never  wish 
to  feel  again.  Nevertheless,  we- 
pushed  on  through  the  night 

Alas !  what  a  night !  The  gale, 
that  is  the  hurricane,  blew  on  ta 
a  lee  shore — the  waves,  mountains 
high,  overwhelming  us,  even  i>e- 
netrating  the  saloon;  our  speed, 
two  knots  an  hour.  Having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  rest,  I  crept  out 
of  my  cabin,  not  hanging  by  my 
eyelids,  but  every  fixture  at  hand, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  time, 
which  marked  3.30  a.m.  The 
ship  was  then  pitching,  rolling, 
groaning,  and  shivering  as  if 
every  part  of  it  would  fiy  asun- 
der; so,  creeping  back,  I  endea- 
voured once  more  to  repose,  but 
in  vain ;  may  be  overcome,  how- 
ever, by  fatigue — for  nothing  is* 
more  fatiguing  than  a  heavy  sea — 
I  dozed  for  a  time.  A  fearful 
crash,  however,  which  sent  every- 
thing flying,  smashed  the  crockery 
in  the  steward's  cabin,  sent  port- 
manteaus and  passengers'  belong- 
ings floating  into  the  main  saloon,, 
induced  me  once  more  tp  rise,  as 
best  I  could — it  was  then  5  a.m. 
— ^and  I  endeavoured  to  make  my 
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way  to  the  main  deck.  How 
frightful,  yet  how  splendid  the 
scene!  the  sea,  moantains  high, 
now  flooding  the  decks,  now  break- 
ing against  the  Tesaers  side ;  and 
yet  I  thought,  and  jostly  so,  the 
ship,  though  rolling  fearfully,  was 
more  at  ease.  Betuming  with 
difficulty  to  the  saloon,  I  found 
my  trayelling  companion,  the 
Greek,  and  another  gentleman, 
firmly  fixed  between  the  saloon- 
table  and  the  only  seat  allowed 
for  passengers  on  these  so-called 
splendid  vessels,  endeayounng,  by 
the  aid  of  a  spirit-lamp,  to  heat 
some  coffee  to  which  a  small  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  was  wisely  added, 
and  of  which  they  kindly  proposed 
I  should  partake,  to  which  I 
readily  consented. 

'  Colonello  meo,'  said  the  Greek, 
'we  have  had  a  spiteful  night; 
happily  the  dawn  is  at  hand.  Let 
us  smoke  a  pipe.  The  ship  rolls 
heayily,  but  more  smoothly;  let 
us  hope  the  worst  is  past' 

'I  fear  not,'  replied  his  com- 
panion; 'our  course  is  changed; 
the  sea  is  as  heavy,  if  not  more  so, 
than  ever ;  we  are  doubtless  nm- 
ning  before  the  wind.  Here  iis  a 
compass ;  our  course  is  south ;  we 
4ure  going  north;  we  may  be 
pooped.' 

On  hearing  this  extremely  agree- 
able assertion,  I  crept  once  more 
to  the  entrance  of  the  deck,  and 
true  enough,  we  had  changed  our 
course,  which  accounted  for  the 
fearful  battering  the  yessel  had 
received,  as  I  believe,  being  in 
great  danger;  a  portion  of  the  bul- 
warks having  been  driven  in  and 
her  deck  fiush  to  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  The  scene,  if  one  of 
splendour,  was  not  less  fearful  to 
look  at:  the  crest  of  the  waves, 
which  followed  us  rapidly,  ap- 
peared each  moment  as  about  to 
engulf  us ;  but  thanks  to  a  mer- 
ciful Providence,  about  mid-day 
we  got  into  the  Bay  of  Castella- 


mare.  We  might,  however,  as 
well  have  remained  in  the  open 
aea,  for  the  hurricane  still  con- 
tinued ;  v^d  although  we  cast  out 
two  anchors,  they  would  not  )iold. 
Towards  the  afternoon,  however, 
the  wind  somewhat  abated,  and 
we  crept  across  to  Naples — from 
whence  I  telegraphed  to  Downing 
and  Ck).,  expressing  my  regret  that 
the  elements  had  detained  me, 
hoping  they  would  believe  I  had 
no  control  over  them;  also  that 
my  Sunday  coat,  best  boots,  and 
some  valuable  MSS.  were  destroyed. 
The  reply  was  a  tel^ram:  'We 
hope  the  i^apers  to  which  you 
allude  were  personal  property,  and 
not  those  in  which  you  were 
charged  for  the  house.' 

After  a  night's,  and  the  best 
part  of  a  day's  tolerable  repose  in 
what  was  always  the  indifferently 
protected  harbour  of  Naples,  in 
which  a  Turkish  and  American 
firigate  lay  near  us,  the  captain  gave 
the  order  for  getting  under  way 
again.  Previous  to  starting,  how- 
ever, let  me  tell  my  readers  that 
the  memory  of  that  visit  to  Naples, 
where  on  many  and  many  occa- 
sions I  had  passed  days,  and  even 
weeks,  under  a  blue  sky  and  calm 
weather,  will  never  be  obliterated 
from  my  mind.  The  light-house, 
to  mark  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour, had  been  utterly  cast  away 
by  ^e  storm  of  the  previous 
night,  and,  sad  to  relate,  many 
living  souls  perished  therein. 
The  whole  of  the  mole,  which  had 
been  bmlt  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  which  for  thirty  years 
had  stood  firm  against  the  storms 
of  winter,  which,  if  not  lasting, 
rage  at  times  in  the  Mediterranean, 
was  swept  away  as  if  it  had  been 
formed  of  reeds ;  while,  both  at 
Gastellamare  and  Naples,  the  fear- 
ful wreck  of  coasting  vessels,  boats, 
and  property  was  fearful.  In- 
deed, the  sight  was  one  to  create 
deep  sorrow   in  the  heart    that 
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looked  upon  it ;  and  when  I  add 
that  the  tidelesB  ocean  broke  eyen 
into  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Beal^ 
those  who  know  it^  and  they 
are  legion^  will  be  enabled  to  form 
flome  judgment  of  what  a  hurri- 
cane is  when  raging  on  the  placid 
Mediterranean. 

But  we  are  off  again,  with  re- 
newed hopes  and  fairer  weather. 
A  tolerably  calm  night — calm,  I 
may  say,  to  one  who  suffers  not 
from  the  sea — and  sleep,  the  best 
restorer  to  mind  and  body  granted 
by  a  merciful  Gk>d,  brought  all 
on  deck,  ere  the  sun  had  been 
long  on  the  horizon,  with  thank- 
ful hearts  and  renewed  spirits,  to 
welcome  one  of  the  most  glorious 
mornings  I  ever  beheld,  even  in 
the  South — a  clear  blue  sky,  a 
calm  blue  sea,  the  interesting 
Straits  of  Messina,  a  league  be- 
fore us  Stromboli,  and  the  Lipari 
Islands  standing  out  clear  from  the 
ocean,  Etna,  snow-capped,  without 
•cloud  or  mist  to  intercept  the  dis- 
tant yiew — ^in  fact,  precisely  one  of 
those  mornings  which,  eyen  in  mid- 
winter, are  not  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  southern  climes,  and  which 
lead  those  of  old  England  and  else- 
where to  belieye  it  is  eyer  so.  The 
weather  continuing  glorious,  the 
sea  calm  as  a  mill-pond,  with  a  sun 
warm  as  July,  it  was  pleasant  to 
behold  the  cheerful  faces  gathered 
on  the  deck :  where  some  of  them 
emerged  from  it  would  be  difficidt 
to  say;  whether  they  had  been 
concealed  in  the  hold  or  where, 
who  can  say  ?  Among  these  were 
fiye  or  six  sisters  of  charity — whom 
I  always  consider,  in  the  majority, 
an  honour  to  their  sex — who  had 
brought  out  their  prayer-books, 
and  knitting,  and  were  working  on 
•deck,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  calm.  I  was 
informed  that  French  sailors  are 
superstitious,  and  by  no  means 
regard  either  priests  or  sisters  of 
charity  pleasantly  on  board  ship ; 


at  all  eyents,  I  was  told  that 
during  the  tempest  we  had  hap- 
pily passed  through  they  had 
prayed,  and  feryently,  to  some 
welMoyed  saint — ^who  he  was  I 
know  not,  and  I  confess  to  haye 
not  a  tittle  of  regard  for  saints — 
but  I  haye  no  doubt,  through 
whateyer  medium  they  prayed, 
their  prayers,  if  from  the  heart, 
were  heard.  At  all  eyents,  from 
the  hour  we  quitted  the  Straits 
of  Messina  till  that  of  our  arriyal 
in  the  harbour  of  the  Princes,  the 
weather  and  the  comfort  of  our 
yoyage  did  much  to  compensate 
us  for  what  we  had  preyiously 
suffered.  Bright  and  beautiful 
was  the  morning  of  our  arriyal; 
and  as  we  Uy  for  a  few  hours  in 
that  excellent  harbour,  surrounded 
by  yessels  of  war  from  many  na- 
tions during  our  short  stay,  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  witness 
a  yery  pleasant  and,  I  may  add, 
pretty  scene ;  for  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Greece  and  his  amiable 
queen,  with  a  yery  small  escort, 
embarked  at  the  early  hour  of 
8.80  on  board  a  Greek  man-of- 
war  for  Corinth,  whither  they 
shortly  proceeded  to  meet  the 
uncle  of  the  king,  who  had 
come  from  Denmark  on  a  yisit  to 
the  Grecian  court;  consequently, 
the  ships  were  manned,  decorated, 
salutes  fired,  and  bands  played; 
and  without  prejudice  or  affecta- 
tion, I  am  compelled  to  assert 
that  the  remarkable  quickness  of 
the  men  on  board  an  English  oor- 
yette  surpassed  all  those  of  France, 
Bussia,  or  Greece.  Haying  as- 
cended from  their  barge  on  board 
the  royal  iron-clad — a  handsome 
yessel,  if  iron-clads  can  eyer  be 
termed  handsome — ^both  king  and 
queen,  plainly  dressed,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  courtesy  and  sim- 
plicity and  goodness,  stood  on  the 
main  deck,  and  bowed  repeatedly 
to  those  gathered  around  the  ship 
to  see  them  depart    The  moment 
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they  were  under  way,  orders 
were  giyen  for  us  to  start  again, 
whioh  we  did,  with  a  bright  sky 
aboye  and  a  calm  sea  below ;  and, 
as  we  steamed  rapidly  onwards,  we 
were  again  gratified  by  the  sight 
of  a  diyision  of  the  French  fleet, 
consisting  of  fiye  iron-dads,  on 
their  way  to  the  Pirseus,  which 
passed  as  in  the  iEgean  Sea.  Thus 
fayoured  by  wind  and  weather, 
we  entered  the  Dardanelles  early 
the  following  morning,  and  soon 
after  sunset  dropped  our  anchor 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  thankful  to  God,  who  had 
sayed  us  from  the  dangers  of  the 
sea,  and  equally  thankful  for  the 
splendid  contrast  of  the  weather 
during  the  last  few  days  of  our 
yoyage. 

The  Turkish  authorities,  haying 
due  respect  for  Downing  and  Co., 
permitted  their  agent  to  land  at 
once,  though  such  is  not  usually 


the  case  as  regards  passengers. 
They  appeared  thankful,  howeyer, 
at  the  arriyal  of  the  maO  steamer, 
which  many  belieyed  had  been 
lost  Ghid  I  was  to  deliyer  my 
charge  and  once  more  lay  my 
head  on  a  soft  pillow  in  an  airy 
room,  after  the  tossing  and  dan- 
ger we  had  experienced. 

If  this  simple,  but  truthful 
journal  from  my  trayelling  bag 
should  interest  those  who  desire 
to  yisit  the  East,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  giye  them  a  fresh,  but  not  un- 
interesting, account  of  a  journey 
homewards  vid  the  lonely  Island  of 
Corfu,  Brindisi,  Bologna,  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel,  to  Pans  and  old 
England,  to  enjoy  that  which  I 
neyer  expected — a  calm  Christ- 
mas among  loyed  ones  at  home, 
forgetful  of  the  discomfort  of  the 
past,  and  looking  forward  with 
courage  to  the  future. 


BEFORE  THE  GLASS. 

HER  maiden  twines  the  rainbow  pearls 
About  her  golden  hair, 
While  loosely  yet  some  wayward  curls 

Caress  her  forehead  fair ; 
Then  clasps  around  her  graceful  throat 

More  pearls  on  velvet  warm  :  \ 

Ah  !  never  yet  did  white  robes  float 
About  so  sweet  a  form. 

She  rises  ;  towards  the  mirror  tall 

She  turns  her  satined  feet, 
Her  glances  quickly  rise  and  fall. 

So  fair  a  sight  to  meet ; 
The  gentle  blushes  come  and  go 

As  eyelids  droop  and  lift, 
For,  ah  !  she  cannot  choose  but  know 

She  has  the  fatal  gift. 

Will  knowledge  make  her  wise  in  time, 

And  teach  her  that  her  dower 
Is  fruitful  source  of  many  a  crime, 

Has  victims  every  hour  ? 
Go,  Ethel,  win  in  beauty's  race, 

Remembering  ere  you  start, 
Unlovely  is  the  loveliest  face 

That  hides  a  truthless  heart. 


Charles  Lawrence  Young. 


n  by  R.  Ninrnmbe.] 


"BEFORE    THE     GLASS." 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  BEETON  PARDONS. 


A88UBEDLT  the  sweeteet  open 
of  Meyerbeer  ie  that  known 
to  '  London  Society '  by  the  name 
of  the  heroine  of  the  story — Di- 
□orah,  That  sweet  miuic  seems  to 
breathe  all  the  pathos  and  poeay 
of  the  Breton  character  :  a  charac- 
ter which  is  atamped  on  all  they 
do— their  religions  gatherings,  and 
festivals,  and  political  orgauiza- 
tionfi,  no  less  than  in  their  simple 
duties  and  daily  life.  To  haTe 
caught  this  poetry  of  their  nature 
ttnd  the  manner  of  its  expression ;  to 
hare  put  it  before  ns  under  a  form 
at  once  popular  and  attractiTe ;  to 


Ve  are  wearied  with  the  dash 
of  orchestra,  the  braying  of  tnun- 
pete,  the  pomp  and  circomstanoe 
of  the  '  spectacle '  opera — '  Jean  of 
Leyden'  and  bis  inevitable  March. 
We  are  shocked  and  scandalized 
beyond  measure  at  those  naughty 
nans  who,  in  a  metempsychosis, 
let  us  hope,  unknown  to  any  system 
of  theolt^y,  suddenly  develop  into 
blooming  coryphges — or  perhaps 
for  wearing  very  short  hair,  and 
very  long  gowns,  and  very  high 
□eck-gear  in  this  life,  are  doomed 
to  wear  very  long  hair,  and  very 
short  gowns,  and  to  appear 
affrauemtnt  dioMetie*  in  another. 
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We  are  palled  by  that  ghastly 
array  of  cofBnB  seen  thrpugh  an 
open  door  te  the  accompaniment  of 
dying  shrieks,  while  a  lady  and 
gentleman  haye  recognised  in  each 
other  a  fond  parent  and  a  long  lost 
son,  under  circumstances  eyen  more 
nnusnal  than  those  nnder  which  a 
certain  old  lady  identified  her  first- 
bom  by  feeling  the  tips  of  his  ears 
— he  lying  in  a  dark  room,  haying 
gonetobedinhisclothe&  We  haye 
not  yet  heard,  at  least  in  London, 
'  Lohengrin ;'  besides,  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  music  of  the  past,  not  of 
the  future,  to  which  I  belieye  M. 
Wagner's  work  belongs — and  this 
by  the  way,  without  any  unchari- 
table douhU-^ntendre  in  regard  of 
Mr.  Gye's  promises  for  last  season. 
And  then  that  dreadful  struggle 
which  concludes  that  finest,  most 
glorious  and  splendid  of  all  operas, 
and  which  I  confess  I  neyer  could 
understand,  unless  Mozart  thought 
(as,  indeed,  he  well  might)  that 
beyond  his  exquisite  harmonies  it 
was  impossible  to  go,  in  a  way 
'aprte  lui  le  d61uge'  'chaos' 
should  '  come  again,'  and  society, 
after  listening  to  '  II  mio  tesoro,' or 
'  Vedrai  carino,'  might  go  to  roost 
forever: 

'The  dead  shall  lire,  the  liying  die, 
And  music  shall  untune  the  sky.' 

Well,  after  all  this,  I  say  the 
story  and  the  sweet  music  of  '  Di- 
norah'  is  yery  refreshing ;  and  if 
we  are  not  wholly  absorbed  by  the 
pathetic  tale  of  the  heroine,  it  is 
all  because  of  the  freshness  of  the 
music,  its  thrilling  harmonies  and 
cadences,  and  the  brief  insight  we 
are  giyen  into  the  ways  of  a  simple 
and  interesting  people.  For,  doubt- 
less, few  who  haye  had  the  good 
fortune  to  yisit  and  to  carry  away 
not  a  few  pleasant  recollections 
from  that  old-world  country  will 
listdh  to  Meyerbeer's  charming 
melodies  without  reminiscences  to 
which  the  sweet  'Shadow  Dance' 


may  be  a  fitting  echo.  But  I 
wonder  how  many  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  opera,  eyer  think  that 
the  'Pardon  de  Ploermel'  is  a 
liying  reality  in  this  prosaic  nine- 
teenth century  of  ours,  and,  in- 
deed, many  another  '  Pardon '  too ; 
that  the  simple  folk  in  their  quaint 
national  costume,  the  picturesque 
procession,  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
that  half-CHul  cadence  of  the  popu- 
lar hymns  is  still  to  be  hetad  in 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Bas 
Bretagne ;  and  I  must  say — credo 
experto — the  reality  is  far,  far  more 
touching,  more  beautiful  than  its 
representation  could  eyer  be. 

And  so,  after  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  town  life ;  the  wear-and-tear  of 
business;  the  excitement  of  arti- 
ficial enjoyments — whereof  one  has 
said  that  '  life  would  be  endurable 
but  for  its  amusements,' — out  of 
the  dust,  and  heat,  and  din  of  the 
City;  eut  of  the  crowded  atmo- 
shere  of  '  society,'  where  better  to 
take  refuge  than  in  some  quiet, 
out-of-the-world  yillage  in  Brit- 
tany, living  among  its  people,  ob- 
serving them,  drawing  what  lessons 
we  might  from  them,  and  joining 
all  we  could  in  their  simple  but 
hearty  festivities? 

Now  the  Breton  people  is  essen- 
tially a  religious  peopla  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  are  for  ever  singing 
psalms,  or  always  saying  their 
prayers,  or  even  always  going  to 
church — ^though  they  do  a  fair 
amount  in  that  way;  nor,  again, 
that  they  are,  as  a  people,  utterly 
free  from  all'  manner  of  vice, 
though  I  must  confess  they  will 
pass  muster  on  most  counts.  But 
their  religion  is  with  them  a 
matter  of  national  tradition  and 
observance,  and  is  mixed  u]»  With 
everything  they  do.  Their  political 
principles  are  biassed  by  their  re- 
ligious opinions;  their  loyalty  is 
the  outcome  of  their  &ith ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  when  they  have 
risen,  it  has  been  in  a  species  of 
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religious  warfare.  The  ancient 
faith  of  his  fathers  is  to  the  Breton 
a  family  heirloom  and  a  national 
possession.  He  is  as  proud  of  it  as 
he  is  of  the  '  Kriesker/*  like  which, 
it  seems  to  him  ever  to  point 
heavenward ;  and  it  is  immovable 
and  enduring  as  the  Menhir  of  his 
beloved  fatherland.  Hence  it  is  that 
their  popular  festivities  occur  si- 
multaneously with  the  festivals  of 
the  Church,  and  are  combined  with 
these  latter.  These  are  the  fiEunous 
Pilgrimages  or  'Pardons.'  This 
latter  title  they  derive  from  the 
'  Indulgence '  (or  commxmication  of 
those  spiritual  favours  and  graces 
of  which  the  Boman  Church  claims 
to  be  the  custos,  in  the  form  of  a 
'  Pardon/  or  remission  of  ancient 
canonical  penance),  which  is  offered 
to  all  who  attend  devoutly  these 
festivals.  Afi  the  observance  of 
confession,  and  the  reception  of  the 
Sacrament,  are  held  to  be  essential 
to  obtaining  the  spiritual  benefits 
of  an  '  Indulgence,'  it  is  evident 
that  the  original  intention  of  these 
'  Pardons '  recurring  at  stated  in- 
tervals, must  have  been — at  least, 
so  far  as  their  religious  part  is 
concerned — akin  to  the  spirit  in 
which,  some  few  years  back,  cer- 
tain London  clergymen  conceived, 
and  carried  out,  the  idea  of  the 
'Twelve-days' Mission.'  In  fact,  a 
sort  of  general  mending  of  morals 
and  fnrbishing-up  of  good  resolu- 
tions :  and  that  by  way  of  a  merry 
popular  festival,  to  the  time  of  a 
rustic  dance  and  the  tune — if  tune 
it  may  be  called — of  an  Armorican 
'  Biniou.' 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Par- 
dons take  place  chiefly  about  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  though 
there  are  some,  I  believe,  during 
the  month  of  May;  and  last  De- 
cember, the  bishops  of  Brittany, 

*  The  '  Kriesker '  is  a  famous  spire  at 
St.  Pol  de  Leon,  of  great  height  and 
beanty.  The  word  signifies  *  Middle 
Town.' 


unwilling  to  be  behind  their 
brethren  in  prayers  for  the  good 
of  the  nation,  organised  a  great  pil- 
grimage to  Sainte  Anne  d'Auray, 
at  which  over  ten  thousand 
pilgrims  assisted.  They  are  very 
similar  in  character  and  general 
idea ;  so  that  I  may  content  myself 
with  a  few  notes  on  the  more  cele- 
brated, in  order  to  give  my  readers 
a  general  idea  of  what  they  aro 
like;  for  it  is  especially  at  these 
Pardons,  if  we  wish  really  to  study 
them,  that  we  should  see  the  Bre- 
tons. The  Pardons  of  Guingamp, 
Sainte  Anne  de  la  Palue,  and  Sainte 
Anne  d'Auray,  are  the  chief  ones ; 
the  latter,  however,  being  the  most 
celebrated  and  most  numerously 
attended.  It  is  in  a  way  central  to> 
the  whole  of  Brittany,  as  the  others 
are  of  their  respective  districts,  to* 
which  they  serve  as  the  models  i 
and  types  of  the  lesser  Pardons. 
Beside  these,  the  Pardons  of  St. 
Jean  du  Doigt  of  Moneoutour,  of 
Ploermel,  and  Le  Folgoet  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  worth  a  visit,  par- 
ticularly the  latter;  where  an 
extremely  lovely  l^;end,  eminently 
poetical  and  Breton,  hiw  been  the 
cause  of  a  most  beautiful  and 
wonderful  church  rising  amid  the 
most  desolate  of  moorlands  con- 
ceivable. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  be 
familiar  with  the  Pardon  of  Guin- 
gamp, from  some  entertaining  arti- 
cles on  the  Bubjectwhich  appeared^ 
some  two  years  back,  in  the 
'Standard,'  among  their  author's 
most '  happy  thoughts.'  I  cannot, 
however,  pass  over  altogether,  in  it 
notice  of  the  Breton  Pudons,  that 
of  '  Madame  Marie  of  Good  Help, 
at  Guingamp,  Madame  Marie,  the 
fairest  star  in  the  firmament.' 
And  also  because  the  interior  of 
the  beautiful  and  singular  church 
where  it  takes  place  forms  the 
subject  of  my  picture.  I  will 
briefly  recapitulate  what  has  been 
far  better  said  by  others.    The 
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Pardon  commences  on  the  Satur- 
day immediately    preceding    the 
first  Sunday  in  July.     The  square, 
«n  irregular  but  picturesque  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
surrounded  by  tall  gabled  houses, 
many  with  curiously-carved  fronts, 
many  of  great  antiquity,  and  black 
with  age,  is  decorated  in  honour 
41  the  festival  and  in  preparation 
for  the  procession  which  makes 
the  tour  of  the  '  Place '    before 
entering    the     shrine    of   Notre 
Dame  de  Bon  Secours.      Three 
tall  masts  bearing  on  an  escut- 
cheon the  name  of  Mary,  or  one 
of  her  titles,  have  been  erected  at 
intervals.      At    their    bases    are 
piled  huge  bonfires,  which  are  lit 
during  the  festivities,  and  which 
serve  to  augment  the  general  illu- 
mination.   This,  I  must  own,  with 
the  writer  of  the  '  Standard,'  was 
not  quite  up  to  the  mark ;  but  I 
oannot  share  his  views  as  to  the 
decoration    within    the     church. 
This  appeared  to  me  x)articularly 
•effective.      The  slender  garlands 
of  lamps,  the  trophies  of  gay-co- 
loured streamers  and  wreaths  of 
green  were  admirably  disposed; 
■and  though  I  have  ventured  in 
my  sketch  to  remove  some  of  the 
party-coloured    bannerets    which 
depended  from  the  upper  arcades 
of  the  nave,  in  order  to  show  the 
rich   and  beautiful  character  of 
the  architecture,  the  effect  of  their 
tiers  of  delicate  pink  and  white 
drapery — in  contrast  to  the  solemn 
grey  hue  of  the  stone-work,  was 
most  telling.     Above  the  chancel 
arch  was  the  '  Atchievement '  of 
the  reigning  pope,  '  Mastai '  quar- 
tering  '  Ferretti,'  with  the  well- 
known  symbol  of  the  cross-keys, 
and  above  the  triple  tiara  and 
beneath  a  scroll  with  the  words, 
'  Au  Pontife  Infedllible, — Bespect 
— Soumission — Ob^issance.'    The 
church  is  full  of  rich  furniture  of 
an  artistic  character,  and  the  light 
falls  through  its  vista  of  arches 


and  slender  columns  from  some 
of  the  finest  stained  glass  I  haye 
ever  seen.    The  effect,  when  the 
the  vast  naves  and  aisles  were 
filled  with  a  silent  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers, and  the  sunlight  stole 
in  through  the  painted  windows 
across  the  incense-laden  air,  was 
impressive  in  a  high  d^ree.     A 
fair  is  held  in  the  square  during 
the  Pardon  and  a  merry  sight  it 
is.«    At    nine,    however,   in    the 
evening,  the  long  procession  starts 
from  the   church, .  the    pilgrims, 
near  six  thousand  in  number,  take 
part  in  it,  bearing  lighted  tapers ; 
the   typical    ship   is  carried    by 
sailors,   and  there  is  the  usual 
array  of  banners:  from  this  mo- 
ment the  religious  festival  com- 
mences.    The  pilgrims,  who  not 
unfrequently    have    trayelled     a 
distance  to  attend   the  Pardon, 
may  be  seen  in  crowds  on  their 
knees  in  prayer,  or  sitting  quietly 
on  the  steps  of  our  Lady's  Chapel, 
until  far  into  the  night    Mean- 
while, within  the  church,  confes- 
sions are  being  heard.    Early  in 
the  morning,  before,  I  am  forced 
to  own,  most  tourists  are  out  of 
bed,  mass  is  celebrated,  and  the 
pilgrims  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
munion;   the  remainder    of  the 
day  is  spent  in  quiet  recreation 
or  in  the  church.    Before  I  leave 
the  subject  of  Guingamp,  a  word 
as  to  its  extraordinary  and  beau- 
tiful church.     It  was  originally 
one  of   five,  its  sister  churches 
having  fallen  a  prey  to  the  fury 
of   the    Bevolutionary    party   in 
1789.    It  is  in  several  styles,  por- 
tions of  it  dating  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century.    It  owes  its 
splendour  and  importance,  how- 
ever, to  Pierre  11.,  Seigneur  de 
Guingamp,  the   husband  of  the 
'  Bienheureuse '  Fran^oise   d'Am- 
boise,'  who,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the    superior   of   the 
'  Fr^rie  Blanche,'  a  pious  associa- 
tion, who  were  the  guardians  cl 
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'  onapelle  or  yenerable  image  of 
^otre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours. 
These  worthies  chose  as  their 
ensign  a  triple  oord  knotted^  with 
the  device — 

^ '  Fan  tri  neod  a  vec'h  ez  torrer  ;* 

which,  for  the  tminitiated^  I  trans- 
late freelj,  that,  'a  triple  cord  is 
hardly  broken;'  the  triple  cord 
being  intended  to  symbolise  the 
three  orders  of  the  nation,  to  wit, 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
people.  In  his  charming  life  of 
'  Fran9oi8e  d'Amboise,'  M.  le  Yi- 
comte  de  Kersabiec  tells  ns  that 
hither  to  Gningamp,  in  January 
1443,  Pierre  de  Gningamp  brought 
his  gentle  and  saintly  princess; 
and  that  he  made  a  foundation, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  chronicle, 
'  AfSn  d'estre  participant  auz  bien 
fuctz  pardons  et  prieres  qui 
chasque  jour  se  font  en  la  ditto 
chapelle  pour  le  salutz  de  son 
alme  pour  ces  causes  et  aultres 
a  luy  mouvant/  Fran9oise  d'Am- 
boise was,  on  her  mother's  side,  of 
royal  Breton  descent;  but  it  is 
to  the  period  of  a  much  greater 
Lady  of  Brittany,  and  probably  to 
her  liiunificence,  that  we  must  at- 
tribute much  of  the  splendour  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Gningamp.  To 
the  age  of  Anne  of  Brittany  belong 
the  arches  and  curious  '  triforia  * 
seen  in  my  sketch,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  nave.  The  western 
portal,  too,  belongs  to  her  time, 
and  is  a  marvel  of  richness  and 
sculpture.  The  situation  of  Gnin- 
gamp is  delightful.  Mr.  Jephson, 
in  his  entertaining  'Walking  Tour 
in  Brittany,'  gracefully  describes 
it  as  fa  brilliant  set  in  a  carcanet 
of  emerald  and  gold.' 

About  twelve  miles  from  ChA- 
teaulin  is  Flouvenez-Forzay,  near 
which  is  the  shrine  of  Sainte  Anne 
de  la  Falua  The  present  church 
is  a  modem  erection,  but  the  pil- 
grimage is  of  great  antiquity :  in- 
deed, its  exact  origin  is  unknown, 
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though  the  peasants  are  wont  to 
say  of  their  Sainte  Anne,  '  Elle 
est  la  m^re  de  sainte  Anne  d'Au- 
ray,  aussi  elle  est  bien  plus  puis- 
sante.'  But  this,  I  own,  is  a  flight 
of  the  imagiDation  suggesting 
an  hypothesis  which  transcends 
even  the  limits  of  the  miraculous. 
There  is  a  famous  American  com- 
bination (where  else  could  such 
an  idea  originate  ?)  by  which  a  man 
legally  becomes  his  own  grand- 
father ;  but  to  be  one's  own  mother 
would  exceed  the  -powers— pace 
the  good  folk  of  Finisterre— of 
Sainte  Anne  de  la  Fahie.  The 
Fardon  here  takes  place  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  August,  and  begins, 
as  usual  with  the  great  procession, 
on  the  preceding  evening.  The 
scene  of  the  pilgrimage  being 
much  more  rural,  the  festivities 
are  quite  of  an  out-door  cha- 
racter, the  camping  out  of  the  pil- 
grims being  an  especial  feature. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  here  are  to  be 
seen  the  most  complete  and  finest 
array  of  the  ancient  national 
Breton  costume,  as  the  districts 
where  the  patriotic  manners  and 
customs  are  most  firmly  rooted 
always  muster  in  great  numbers 
at  the  Fardon  of  Sainte  Anne  de  la 
Falue. 

The  author  of  that  splendid 
work,  '  La  Bretagne  Oontem- 
poraine,'  thus  describes  the 
scene: — 

'  Le  soir  I'aspect  change.  Lea 
p^lerins,  ayant  accompli  leurs 
voeux  k  plus  d'une  sorte  et  fait 
a  genoux  nus  le  tour  de  la  ohi^ 
pelle,  campent  sous  une  multitude 
de  tentes.  Bien  de  plus  propre 
k  exalter  I'&me  qu'une  belle  nuit 
d'6t6  passes  au  pieux  bivouaque 
de  Sainte-Anne.  Ces  penitents 
agenouill^B  qui  psalmodient  et  se 
pressent  centre  les  portes  de 
I'^lise;  ces  cantiques  qui  r&K>n« 
nent  sous  chacunedes  tentes  6clai- 
re^B  de  miUe  fenx — ^tout  respire 
un   parfom   religieox,    une  fra- 
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UniiU  flhrttieiuiB  qni  i^ipelle  1m 
icemium  tgea  de  Ik  ohi^tient^' 

But  we  mnat  hturj  on.  The 
rattd  to  Anny,  the  lut  '  ■tataon ' 
ia  this  oai  npid  pi)«riiiiage,  lies 
■long  tbs  line  taxn  CbAteftulin  to 
Nutee.  Soon  after  pudug  OhA- 
tesolin,  «a  ntdb  the  fiae  and 
pleHutly-cituted  epiaoival  ci^ 
of  QoImiMr.  A  net  then^  aod  « 
Tint  to  ito  beMtifnl  oftthednl, 
■whtm  ekguit  sod  lottj  trin 
Btoeple*  rise  with  saoh  gnoe  above 
the  town,  will  well  rawud  the 
tnTellcr.  Hen  it  wu  that,  as  I 
jonnieTed  in  the  diiection  of 
aainte  Anne  d'Aaiay  last  Jaly, 
I  began  to  fitU  in  with  the  tide 
of  pilgrima  on  their  way  to  the 
Parion.  The  tint  and  seocnd- 
daai  osxtiagaa  contained  k  fhir 
prapcrtioo,  but  it  was  in  the  vide 
thiid-olasB  eompartments  where 
one  realised  what  it  wm  to  be 
'  en  pderinaga,'  in  spite  of  the 
■WMing  inappwyriateiMsn  of  the 
mode  of  tnndt.  Albeit,  pilgrims 
do  not  disdain  the  aerrioe  of  the 
iion  horso.  Here  <»ie  saw  the 
fbther  (tf  the  tunilj,  a  well-to-do 
fanner,  peihaps,  with  his  wife 
and  one  oi  more  of  his  little 
ones,  who,  when  the;  are  men,  no 
doabt  will  take  their  children  on 
the  same  jooraaj  as  their  fathers 
were  taken  by  tbeir  grand&thers. 
And  there  are  the  iwwlj-msnied 
oonple  going  to  ask  Saints  Anne's 
blessiiig  OB  the  newly-^onnded 
hearth  i  mmj  the  old  grand&tber 
aod  gnndmother  irti9  have  gone 
so  oft  beftu^  and  bow,  parh^w 
for  tlie  last  time,  an  going  (hujs 
mon  to  oommit  thow  they  leave 
behind  to  the  Bonne  Vkn  A"''^' ; 
and  there  an  plen^  <rf  yonng 
flwli'slaiftiTH ;  a  sailor  ot  two  ftom 
Brest,  weatberbeirfen  and  brown; 
panvm  'Fiton,'  the  raw  recruit, 
wbou  unmistakably  Bmton  ewn- 
tensnea  m  neognisa  nnder  hia 
newly-donned  kepi,  and  than 
whoea  heart  then  beats  no  fauer 
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to  bthoiaad  under  the  sotdier'B 
coat  in  France.  We  honour  him, 
and  so  we  do  his  older  brother 
in  Sims  who  goes  with  faim,  and 
who  haa  scan  won  in  tbs  dear 
cause  to  show  Sainta  Anne  this 
time  he  oomes  to  thank  Heavm  tnd 
her  he  has  lived  to  see  her  shnne 
ones  more.  And  Uiere  is  tfae 
qniet  shepherd  of  sheep — the  cure 
of  tbe  parish,  in  his  short  muanea. 


going  to  pray  fbr  himself  and  his 
flodc  How  cheerftilly  and  gaily 
he  ezchangee  a  few  words  with 
his  fellow-travellersl  He  belong 
to  their  <^er  and  one  ot  thom- 
selveq,  and  his  sacred  (dBoe  tmly 
ntisas  him  above  them  as  a  &ther 
is  above  his  children.  We  catch 
him  in  a  moment  »f  repose, '  dix 
minntee  d'arr6t^,'  it  may  be,  as 
he  ia  qnietl;  reading,  unmoved  I? 
the  babble  and  oonftuion  anund 
him.  And  so  we  airive  at  Auray, 
when  there  ia  an  excellent  hotel, 
at  which  we  repose  fixr  the  night,  ibr 
the  Pardon  takes  plaoe  some  four 
miles  out  of  the  town.    And  hets 
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I  pause  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
ozigin  of  the  pilgrimage,  at  least, 
so  &r  as  I  am  able. 

The  foundation    of   a   chapel 
on  this  spot  dedicated  in  honour 
of  Sainte  Anne  dates  from  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Christian 
era;  but  it  was  not  until  so  late 
as  the  sixteenth  that,  owing  to 
certain  manifestations  (so  runs  the 
legend),  the  image  (the  remains 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  church)  was  discoyered.    The 
exertions    of    a    pious    peasant, 
named  Nioolaiz,  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  chapel,  and  it  soon 
became   a    famous   and  popular 
place  of  pUgrimage,  visited,  ac- 
cording to  the  records  in  stained 
glass  in  the  modem  church,  by 
Beveral  distinguished  personages, 
chiefly  unfortunate — from  our  own 
poor  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  down 
to  an  exalted    personage  whose 
devotions     here    and    elsewhere 
brought  him,  let  us  trust,  some 
consolation  when,  a  few  weeks  back, 
he  closed  a  great  career  on  a  bed 
of  suffering — ^an  exile,  in  a  foreign 
land.     Well,  the  Bevolution,  as 
might    be    expected,    of    course, 
turned  the  poor  Carmelite  fathers 
who  had  charge  of  the  church, 
out  of  the  place,  and  with  them 
fiainte  Anne.    The  ancient  image 
was   burnt,   a    portion  only  be- 
ing rescued  by  a  brave  peasant. 
There  is  a  touching  picture  of  tiiis 
floene  in  one  of  the  painted  win- 
dows, where,  also,  the  poor  pea- 
sants   are    shown    praying   and 
weeping  outside  the  closed  doors 
of  their  favourite  church.    With 
the  Bestoration,  Sainte  Anne  again 
took  possession    of   her  church. 
Which,  for  some  time,  remained 
under    the  care    of    the    Jesuit 
others.       The    fathers    of   that 
order  were  replaced,  a  few  years 
back,  by  a  seminary  of  secular 
<^l^i^i  '^^0  are  building  a  fine 
new  church,  muck  in  that  essen- 
tially bran-new  style, -of  which 


visitors  to  Paris  may  find  such  a 
brilliant  example  at  the  top  of 
the  Bue  du  Chauss6e  d'Antin.  It 
is  fondly  believed  to  be  the  '  style 
Fran9ois  I*';  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  '  style  Napol^n  IIL'  It  rose 
with  the  second  empire,  and  surely 
could  fiourish  nowhere  out  of  it. 

There  is  a  littie  court  or  green 
before  the  church.    This  was  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  booths  and 
stalls  for  the  sale  of  small  '  objets 
de    pi^t^,'    pious    pictures,    sta- 
tuettes and  medals  of  Sainte  Anne, 
rosaries,  and  long  tapers  to  burn 
before  the  shrine ;  '  tapers'  which 
were  really  such,  and  decorated 
with  beautiful    littie    frills    and 
fiowers    of    wax;     there    were 
children's  toys,  trinkets,  and  L^- 
timist  emblems  in  plenty.     Out- 
side this  court  the  wares  exposed 
for  sale  were  of  a  more  substantial 
and  mundane  nature  withal — ^pots 
and    pans,    ribbons    and    laces, 
brushes  and  mats,  and  hardware. 
And  there  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
hibition, outside  which  I  heard  a 
man  frantically  inviting  the  be- 
holders to  come  and  see  the  siege 
of  Paris  by  M.  le  Gdn^ral  Garibaldi 
— ^an  historical  fact,  I  own,  as  yet 
unknown  to  me.     'This  worthy 
showman  had  a  gigantic  canvas 
which  flapped  and  jerked  in  an 
ostentatious  way,  and  on  which 
were  depicted  sundry  ghastiy  and 
bloodthirsty  pictures.    The  good 
people,  however,  seemed  perfectiy 
satisfied,  and  no  doubt  thought 
the  Prussians  the  cause  of  all  this 
woe,  and  dreadfully  wicked  and 
ungodly  people — as,  indeed,  I  am 
sure  I  should  like  to  believe  them, 
if  they  had  to  endure  one-half  the 
horrors  exhibited  by  this  rustic 
Yemei      Shortiy  after  three,  the 
sounds  of  a  brass  band  gave  notice 
that  the  proce6si<m,  the  opening 
ceremony  of  the  Pardon,  was  about 
to  begin,  and  all  hurried  in  the 
direction  of  the  ehuroh.    As  the 
oross  which  preceded  it  passed 
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under  the  portal  of  the  churoh^ 
the  immenfle  crowd  assembled  out- 
side divided  to  let  those  who  had 
a  special  fanction  to  perform  in 
it  pass  on;  then  the  pilgrims, 
two  and  two,  fell  in,  and  the  yast 
cortege  pressed  forward.  The 
quiet,  earnest  devotion  of  these 
simple  people  was  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  not  ten  minutes  ago  all  was 
life  and  gaiety  in  the  little  fair, 
people  passing  hither  and  thither, 
laughing  and  chatting  gaily, 
making  purchases  of  mementoes 
of  the  Pardon  or  pressing  up 
to  the  open  doors  of  the  church. 
Now  all  was  quiet  and  decorum ; 
not  a  voice  rose  to  break  the 
quaint  harmony  of  the  Litany  of 
Sainte  Anne,  which  was  chanted 
in  alternate  strophes  by  the  im- 
mense crowd.  There  were,  of 
course,  the  usual  amount  of  ban- 
ners and  gonfalons,  and  a  large 
statue  of  Sainte  Anne  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Between  the 
strophes  of  the  Litany  the  band 
played  a  lively  march.  After 
making  the  circuit  of  the  church 
and  precincts,  the  procession  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  '  Scala 
Sancta,'  a  curious  erection,  con- 
sisting of  an  open  recessed  chapel, 
raised  some  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  platform  of  the 
chapel  is  reached  by  a  covered 
flight  of  stairs  on  either  side,  and 
contains  an  altar  and  representa- 
tion of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
weeping  Madonna  and  St.  John 
beside.  Part  of  the  observance 
of  the  Pardon  is  to  ascend  these 
steps  kneeling,  saying  a  prayer  at 
each  step ;  and  great  numbers  of 
pilgrims  I  saw  performing  this  sin- 
gular, and  by  no  means  agreeable, 
devotional  exercise.  At  the  Scala 
Sancta  a  short  sermon  was  given 
by  a  barefooted  Capuchin  friar, 
after  which,  the  Benediction  was 
given,  the  immense  crowd  kneel- 
ing the  while  and  joining  devoutly 
in  the  hymns  of  the  rituaL    It 


is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  de- 
scribe the  impression  such  a  scene 
as  this  must  produce;  one  may 
see  crowds  and  street  preaching 
and  psalm-singing  enough,  but  to 
see  a  whole  crowd  as  one  man 
engaged  in  prayer,  and  a  crowd 
gathered  from  aU  classes  and 
orders  of  society,  with  the  green 
trees  around  and  the  blue  heavens 
above,  is  a  thing,  once  seen,  to  be 
forgotten  never.  I  have  chosen 
this  as  the  subject  of  my  vignette 
heading.  As  night  closed  in,  the 
peasantry  retired  to  their  tents, 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  rooms  in  the  little  cabarets 
betaking  themselves  thither.  But 
till  a  late  hour  the  church  was 
thronged  with  worshippers;  and 
in  the  confessionals,  the  clergy 
were  busy  preparing  the  penitents 
for  the  festival  of  the  morrow. 
Long  before  dawn  the  pilgrims 
were  astir,  and  by  half-past  three 
the  little  streets  of  the  town  were 
again  filled.  At  four  o'clock  mass 
was  celebrated,  and  a  vast  number 
of  pilgrims  approached  the  sacra* 
ment.  Masses  were  said  at  all 
the  altars  in  the  church  from  six 
o'clock  until  eight,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Yannes  celebrated  and 
gave  the  Communion  to  a  great 
number  of  persons.  At  nine 
there  was  a  high  mass  sung  to 
simple  Gr^orian  music,  in  which 
many  of  the  congregation  joined 
heartily.  At  length  the  words 
*  Ite  missa  est,' — ^which  are,  I  own, 
somewhat  equivalent  to  what' 
Mr.  Dickens  called  the  delightful 
words  '  And  now,' — sounded  from  ■ 
the  altar,  and,  after  an  enthusi- 
astic burst  from  the  rustic  or- 
chestra, placed  nearer  me  than  I 
could  have  wished,  the  crowd  once 
more  streamed  forth  into  the 
square.  Shortly  after  three  in 
the  afternoon  vespers  were  sung, 
and  the  Benediction  of  the  Sacra- 
ment given,  but  ahready  tke 
greater  number  of  pilgrims  were 
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on  iheir  way  home,  and  groups 
might  be  seen  dotting  the  high- 
road leading  from  the  chuich,  still 
holding  their  rosaries  in  their 
hands,  engaged  in  prayer  or  chat- 
ting quietly  with  their  friends  and 
relatives.  The  happy  impression, 
however,  of  the  Pardon  of  Sainte 
Anne  d'Auray  lasted  long  after  I 
had  looked  with  almost  a  linger- 
ing eye  at  her  image  surmounting 
the  little  railway  station  of  the 
pilgrimage  as  we  steamed  away, 
and  it  was  soon  lost  amid  the 
embowering  trees,  and  I  was  left 
to  my  reflections. 

I  suppose  they  shaped  them- 
fielves  into  a  question  which  is 
ever  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
Englishmen :  Qui  bono  f  To  what 
end  so  much  time  lost,  such  long 
journeys  undertaken?  Where  to 
these  prayers  and  hymns  and 
processions  ?  Are  we  not  English- 
men, and  have  we  not  been  taught 
that  '  Pardons,'  pains,  and  pur- 
gatories are  '  fond  things,'  and 
'  vainly '  invented?  I  am  sure,  so 
far  as  this  is  a  consoling  thought — 
as  no  doubt  it  is  to  thousands  of 
pious  persons — ^I  would  be  the  last 
to  deprive  them  of  the  consolation 
they  derive  from  it  I  am  not 
going  to  propose  to  transfer  the 
Breton  Pardon  into  England,  to 
start  a  pilgrimage — say  in  the 
Black  (Country,  or  at  Margate  in 
the  season.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  appropriate,  or  that  it 
would  be  very  numerously  at- 
tended by  Wliitechapel  coster- 
mongers,  for  example.  I  am  afraid 
it  would  be  regarded  as  an  ana- 
chronism and  a  retrogression  of 
civilization.  Buch  things  as  these 
are  the  growth  of  centuries,  and 
part  of  the  social  life  of  a  people. 
Our  religion,  like  our  politics,  ex- 
presses itself  in  other  ways.  But, 
alas  I  I  am  conscious  of  preaching 
a  sermon,  an  old  one  and  a 
stale,  and  one  that  long  ago  was 
preached  far  better  by  the  great 


preacher  of  *  London  Society.' 
Overcome  by  emotions  akin  to 
those  to  which  this  humble  scrib- 
bler has  owned  himself  a  prey, 
overcome  by  emotions  in  that 
first  of  Christian  temples — 

'Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  His  mar- 
tyr's grave, 

the  great  prophet  of  Vanity  Pair, 
utterly  regardless  of  self-respect, 
had  well-nigh  bowed  before  the 
symbols  of  the  faith  that  is  en- 
shrined around  that  august  se- 
pulchre— but  no,  it  could  not  be — 
alas,  he  cried,  for  our  insularity ;' 
there  is  the  Channel  between  us, 
and  we  no  more  believe  in  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  than  we 
do  in  his  successor,  John  Bird, 
that  his  bones  will  work  miracles, 
or  his  picture  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  will  wink. 

Yet  surely  there  are  some 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  what 
I  have  been  describing.  And  here 
a  word  as  to  the  classes  who  at- 
tend these  celebrations.  They 
may  certainly  be  called  '  repre- 
soitative.'  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  the  gentry,  and 
they  certainly  do  honour,  as  far 
as  outward  demeanour  goes,  to 
the  order  to  which  they  belong. 
But  the  majority  belong  to  the 
purely  agricultural  classes,  farmers 
and  farm  labourers  and  their  wives 
and  families;  and  a  fine  race  of 
people  they  are.  The  men  are  taU, 
athletic,  and  well  made,  and 
cleaner  as  a  race,  I  should  say, 
than  their  kindred  Celtic  races. 
One  looked  in  vain  for  that  pecu- 
liarly repulsive  type  of  vaurten,  so 
common,  unhappily,  among  the 
lower  classes  of  great  towns  in 
France.  Here  is  such  a  one, 
whom  I  saw  at  a  railway  station 
nearer  the  confines  of  the  more 
civilized  portions  of  France.  One 
would  wonder  how  such  a  fellow 
ever  came  to  be  bom,  what  his 
parents  were  like,  if  he  ever  was 
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'  FitrolenaoB,'  and  the  '  gttmins '  of 
FariB,  and  vfaat  ms  done  in  Ui>t 
great  city  two  Bominan  gone. 
Snrel J  of  such  thingaae  these,iBin7 
friend  the  growth.  We  tarn  fk>in 
him  to  hie  lesa  cirilized  brethren 
of  the  Bas-Bretagne : — Well,  vbat 
are  they  all  doing?  Going  on 
pilgrimage.  '  Now  a  pilgrimage,' 
said  an  Englitih  clergyman,  writing 
foom  this  very  spot  a  few  yean 
since,  'seons  an  anaohroniam. 
It  was  exploded  and  shown  to  be 
Tain  three  handled  years  ^o. 
Luther  st^^med  at  it,  Eraamna 
sneered  at  it,  CalTin  a^ned 
against  it,  Yoltaire  held  it  np  to 
merciless  ridicnle,  the  Iterolntion 
■  swept  it  utterly  away,  jet  in  this 
age  of  steamboats,  railways,  and 
electric  telegraphs,  the  shrine  of 
Sainte  Anne  has  its  thonsands 
<tf  pilgrims,  and  thousands  of 
prayers  aro  offered  to  her  by  the 
conntrymen  of  Toltaire,  in  the 
language  of  the  Encyoloptedia. 
Exeter  Hall  wonld  say,  "  Qive 
the  people  the  Bible  in  Brezoneo, 
and  the  pilgrimages  and  par- 
dtffls  wiU  disappear;"  bnt  the 
people  have  the  Bible  in  Brezonec. 
The  Breton  bishops  have  trans- 
lated it  into  the  Tulgar  tongue 
and  distributed  it  at  the  modest 
price  of  one  shilling  and  eight- 
pence-  Tet  rich  and  poor  still 
make  pilgrimage,  they  still  attend 
Pardons,  they  still  weary  the  saints 
with  entreaties  to  pray  for  them.' 
Here,  then,  we  haTe  to  deal  with  a 


bet,  a  fact,  too,  which  points  t» 
a  &ith  in  eAmestnees,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  mode  of  its 
expression  in  the  Breton  people, 
which  at  least  has  the  character- 
istic of  endurance,  I  will  only 
add  the  words  <rf  a  writer  in  the 
'  Standard'  some  months  back,  at 
the  time  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
Lourdes,  and  I  think  it  will  ex- 
press my  feelings  better  than  I 
am  able.  He  Bays,  '  We  may  all 
regret  that  what  we  call  a  purer 
religitm  is  not  the  appanage  of 
Franoe,  bnt  it  is  just  passible  that 
any  religion,  if  sincerely  held,  is 
better  than  none  at  alL'  How 
popular  the  latter  is,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  more  conducive  to  our 
own  peace  of  mind,  especially  at 
this  holy  season  of  joy,  not  to 
inqniret 

The  Fardtms  of  Brittany  are 
by  no  means  its  only  interesting 
features.  Archteologists  may  find 
among  its  weird  Menhirs  and  Dol- 
mens copious  food  for  their  anti- 
quarian palates.  And  is  then  not 
to  be  seen,  within  a  few  paces  of 
Landemeau,  the  Chfiteau  of  La 
Boche  la  For6t,  erstwhile  that 
'  JoyeuBO  Gard/  whither  the  great 
Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac  brought  Qneea 
Gninever,  and  which,  when  he  had 
given  her  back  safe  unto  her  loid, 
he  ever  after  caUed  the  '  Dolorous 
Gaid?*' 

The  quaint  language,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  race,  the  wild  poetry  of 
their  songs  and  national  legends, 
are  a  thousand  themes  for  thinkers. 
I  have  endeavonred  to  touch  on 
these  in  giving  you  a  view  of  ona 
side  of  the  character  of  this  truly 
interesting  people.  I  have  avoided 
&alt-finding  and  criticism,  for  the 
aim,  surely,  of  a  critic  is  ever  '  how 
not  to  do  it.'  His  rather  was  the 
greater  mind  who  bid  us  find,  if 
might  be,  '  sermons  in  stones  and 
good  in  everything.'  , 
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ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

LED  on  by  the  lure  of  their  tossing  arms, 
By  the  spell  of  their  splendid  hair, 
And  the  bosoms  half  unbare, 
I  followed  the  flight  of  their  radiant  charms, 
Through  the  sad  and  sultry  air — 
Through  the  sad  and  sultry  air  ; 
I  had  tracked  them  on  through  a  hundred  harms. 
And  found  them  still  more  fair. 

I -followed  the  steps  of  the  Bacchant  band 

Through  a  maze  with  roses  red, 

With  Uie  dew  on  my  face  and  head — 
The  dew  flung  back  by  the  careless  hand 

Of  the  beautiful  girls  that  fled— 

Of  the  beautiful  girls  that  fled  ; 
And  my  heated  lips  were  lightly  fann'd 

By  the  breath  of  their  tender  tread. 

The  stars  came  out  with  a  trembling  gleam. 

And  a  gentle  wind  awoke 

In  the  shades  of  a  cavemed  oak, 
That  started  to  life  from  its  summer  dream, 

That  nodded  its  brows  and  spoke — 

That  nodded  its  brows  and  spoke 
Of  die  passions  drowned  in  the  passing  stream. 

And  the  hearts  that  loved  and  broke. 

But  little  I  recked  of  the  ancient  tale 

That  the  ancient  babbler  told  ; 

For  I  saw  the  glance  of  gold. 
The  glittering  hair  that  sought  the  eale 

From  the  women  bright  and  bold— 

From  the  women  bright  and  bold  ; 
Like  a  vessel  urged  with  many  a  sail 

On  an  ocean  dim  and  old. 

Drawn  on  by  the  dance  of  their  glowing  limbs 

And  the  pulse  of  their  fiery  feet — 

By  a  vision  wild  and  fleet ; 
Entranced  by  the  eye  that  swoons  and  swims 

In  the  dew  of  a  rapture  sweet — 

In  the  dew  of  a  rapture  sweet ; 
Bewitched  by  the  cnes  of  the  Bacchic  hymns 

That  burst  in  a  bliss  complete. 

And  I  heard  the  call  of  the  plaintive  dove. 
From  the  depths  of  the  myrtle  sheaves. 
And  the  clinging  ivy  leaves  ; 

Yet  I  felt  but  the  wave  of  a  mighty  love, 
But  the  wave  that  throbs  and  heaves — 
But  the  wave  that  throbs  and  heaves  ; 

That  drags  the  soul  from  its  flight  above. 
And  delights,  though  it  still  deceives. 
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Is  it  well  for  a  man  to  have  loved  an  hour 

In  the  light  of  a  woman's  eye, 

In  the  breath  of  her  panting  sigh  ? 
To  have  lived  for  love,  and  lost  its  power. 

And  found  it  all  a  lie  — 

And  found  it  all  a  lie  ? 
Is  it  well  to  have  won  a  deadly  dower, 

To  sin  and  rejoice  and  die  ? 

But  still  I  pursued  the  dazzling  dance 
Of  the  girb  that  laughed  and  leapt, 
That  sang  as  they  lightly  stept, 

With  the  beckoning  hand  and  the  backward  glance. 
Where  the  magic  moonlight  slept — 
Where  the  magic  moonlight  slept : 

I  moved  like  a  man  in  a  glorious  trance 
Through  the  dewy  trees  that  wept. 

But  then  they  came  to  a  temple  vast, 

Shut  in  by  the  shadows  deep, 

Where  the  planets  glide  and  peep. 
Up  a  hundred  steps  they  swiftly  past. 

And  ever  with  faugh  and  leap — 

And  ever  with  laugh  and  leap  ; 
While  I  said  to  my  soul, '  We  shall  read  at  last 

The  secret  the  ages  keep.' 

The  temple  rose  from  its  marble  base, 

As  a  wonder  white  and  tall, 

Through  its  sombre  cypress  palL 
Inside  lay  a  world  of  light  and  grace. 

With  revel  and  water's  fall— 

With  revel  and  water's  fall ; 
And  there  was  joy  in  the  solemn  place. 

But  a  fear  crept  over  all. 

And  up  the  height  of  the  hundred  stairs 

I  fifxi  Ukc  a  guilty  soul 

That  has  lost  the  last  control ; 
And  yet  I  muttered  some  hasty  prayers 

As  I  heard  the  thunder  roll — 

As  I  heard  the  thunder  roll ; 
And  I  drank  the  breath  of  the  perfumed  airs 

From  the  steaming  urn  and  bowL 

But  I  stopped  at  the  threshold  yet  a  while, 

To  assure  my  labouring  will 

That  my  heart  might  feast  its  fill 
On  the  floating  locks  and  the  flashing  smile. 

And  the  distant  song-birds'  trill — 

And  the  distant  song-birds'  trill. 
Till  I  longed  to  spring  to  the  wooing  guile. 

Though  I  stood  at  the  threshold  still. 

And  O  the  whirl  of  the  maddening  throng. 
Of  the  winding  hands  and  feet, 
With  their  frohc  bound  and  beat ; 
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And  the  pause  for  the  laughter  low  and  long, 

In  the  shade  of  a  shy  retreat — 

In  the  shade  of  a  shy  retreat, 
When  the  amorous  blood  was  full  and  strong, 

And  the  warm  embraces  sweet ! 

And  then  to  recline  on  the  starry  thrones, 

To  sink  and  sob  and  rest 

On  a  white  and  welcome  breast. 
While  kisses  mixed  with  the  gentle  tones ; 

Were  this  not  far  the  best — 

Were  this  not  far  the  best ; 
And  not  to  faint  on  the  rugged  stones. 

By  the  endless  road  opprest  ? 

So  I  pondered  still  in  my  troubled  heart, 

As  I  gazed  at  the  shining  show,  ] 

In  its  restless  ebb  and  flow ; 
At  the  waving  hands  that  joined  to  part, 

At  the  feet  that  came  to  go — 

At  the  feet  that  came  to  go  ; 
As  the  dancers  wove  their  wondrous  art. 

And  eddied  to  and  fro. 

And  why  should  I  pause  on  the  threshold's  bound 

While  love  was  fresh  and  free, 

With  faces  fair  to  see ; 
While  the  fountains  flowed  with  a  singing  sound, 

And  a  soft,  imperious  plea — 

And  a  soft,  imperious  plea. 
Should  bliss  by  others  be  sought  and  found. 

And  never  be  known  by  me  ? 

'  Ah !  come  to  our  home,'  said  the  pouting  lips  ; 

'  Ah !  come,'  said  the  kindling  eyes, 

'  From  thy  cold  and  cloudy  sides. 
Thou  shalt  twine  thy  brows  with  the  rose's  slips. 

And  repose  where  the  lily  lies — 

And  repose  where  the  lily  lies ; 
Thou  shalt  cool  thy  mouth  with  honeyed  sips. 

And  ease  thy  breast  with  sighs.' 

And  I  told  my  soul,  ^  It  is  wise  and  well 

To  fly  from  the  trail  of  tears 

To  the  mild  and  jocund  spheres. 
Where  pleasures  smile  and  the  blossoms  smell, 

And  sorrow  never  sears — 

And  sorrow  never  sears ; 
Where  the  shadows  fall  as  the  shadows  fell. 

Through  the  slow,  delicious  years.' 

Then  I  raised  my  foot  with  a  firmer  tread 

To  cross  the  boundary  line  ; 

And  a  great  resolve  was  mine 
To  bury  Uie  past  and  the  hateful  dead 

In  the  joy  of  songs  and  wine — 

In  the  joy  of  songs  and  wine ; 
When,  unawares,  ere  my  passion  sped, 

I  breathed  a  prayer  divine. 
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Yet  I  moved  my  face  to  the  coaxing  kiss 

Of  a  woman  passing  fair ; 

When,  behold,  from  her  bosom's  lair, 
Slipt  forth  a  snake  with  an  an^  hiss, 

And  coiled  in  her  golden  hair — 

And  coiled  in  her  golden  hair  ; 
While  I  saw  beneath  me  a  dark  abyss, 

And  the  bones  that  whitened  there ! 

And  O  the  woe  of  the  dreadful  chai^ 

That  fell  on  those  features  bright, 

Like  the  eclipse  of  a  sudden  night 
That  darkened  alon^  the  temple's  range, 

And  dimmed  the  jubilant  sight — 

And  dimmed  the  lubilant  sight ; 
That  struck  with  a  horror  stiff  and  strange 

Those  forms  of  life  and  light ! 

For  the  women  turned  to  threatening  shapes, 

The  love  to  hollow  lust. 

To  hate  the  looks  of  trust ; 
To  ashes  grey  the  purple  grapes. 

And  the  flowers  to  bitter  dust — 

And  the  flowers  to  bitter  dust ; 
Yea,  monstrous  owls  and  hideous  apes 

Arose  with  moth  and  rust. 

And  across  the  threshold  fu^res  strode 

With  swords  of  flaming  nre, 

And  their  feet  besmirched  with  mire  ; 
That  staggered  beneath  the  grievous  load 

Of  an  ever-growing  ire — 

Of  an  ever-growing  ire ; 
That  hugged  as  they  cursed  the  piercing  goad 

Of  a  never-quenched  desire ! 

And  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  cries  of  pain 

Rang  over  that  awful  room. 

And  were  mocked  by  the  hidden  tomb. 
Till  I  fled  through  the  thunder,  night,  and  rain 

From  the  place  of  death  and  doom — 

From  the  place  of  death  and  doom  ; 
But  I  saw,  as  I  turned,  the  tortured  train, 

In  the  mingled  glare  and  gloom  1 

F.  W.  Orde  Ward. 
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PABTBIDGE  MANOBS  AND  BOUGH  SHOOnNG. 

Bt  <Old  Calabar.' 


B!RIGHT,  beautiful,  gloriouB 
June! 

I  have  often  been  asked  which 
of  the  four  seasons  I  like  the  best; 
my  answer  has  ever  been  the  same : 
'The  hunting,  shooting,  fishing, 
and  racing.'  One  season  I  detest 
(the  Tery  name  of  it  gives  me  the 
cold  shiyers) — ^the  London  one ;  de- 
fend me  from  that ;  for  if  there  is 
a  particular  time  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  *  Paterfamilias ' 
miserable  and  more  out  of  humour 
than  another,  it  is  that  abominable 
period  of  shopping,  dinners,  eyen- 
ing  parties,  operas,  theatres,  con- 
certs, flirtations,  flower-shows,  and 
the  dusty  Bow,  with  its  dangerous 
holes. 

I  hate  the  formality — the  snob- 
bism  of  the  '  little  yillage.'  I 
b^in  te  think  Napoleon  L  was 
right  when  he  said  we  were  'a 
nation  of  shopkeepers.'  I  do  not 
mind  a  good  dinner,  when  I  can 
get  one ;  but  there  is  the  rub,  I 
neyer  do  get  a  good  dinner ;  the 
English  do  not  know  how  to  dine. 
After  twenty  years'  residence  on 
the  (Continent,  I  haye  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  John  Bull  is  mi- 
serably, hopelessly  behindhand 
with  our  French  neighbours  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  eating 
and  drinking ;  but  then  I  balance 
the  account  in  this  way — Mossoo 
is  not  a  sportsman ;  and  although 
he  will  tell  you  he  is  a  '  chasseur 
intrSpidey'  *  un  cavalier  de  premih^ 
force,'  he  does  not  shine  either  in 
the  htmting  or  shooting  field. 

But  the  French  ladies?  Ah, 
they  can  dress ;  they  beat  us  there 
again  into  Smithereens. 

I  am  not  like  a  bear  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,  who  has  been 
sucking  his  paws  all  the  winter  to 
keep  him  aliye ;    I  haye  been  en- 


joying most  of  our  country  amuse* 
mente,  and  I  may  say  the  winter 
has  passed  pleasantiy. 

Of  late  years  a  deaf  ear  has  been 
turned  to  hinte  thrown  out  '  for  a- 
change  of  air,  things  wanted/  &c. 
Busily  engaged  in  building,  drain- 
ing, planting,  and  so  on,  little 
time  could  be  giyen  by  me  tO' 
London  festiyities. 

The  last  attack  was  made  in  a. 
somewhat  ingenious  manner. 

'  Frederick,  poor  Alice  wante 
her  teeth  looking  at  I  think 
she  had  better  go  up  to  town  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  be 
put  under  the  care  of  a  good 
dentist.' 

This  was  as  much  as  to  say,. 
'  We  are  all  to  go ;'  but  I  was 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

'  By  all  means,  my  dear,  let  her 
go.  My  sister  is  there  for  the 
season,  and  will  only  be  too  do- 
lighted  to  haye  her ;  but  as  for 
my  leaying  the  place  at  present, 
with  all  I  haye  to  do,  it  is  an 
utter  impossibility.'  Tliis  was  a 
settler. 

Somehow  or  other  I  begin  to 
feel  more  liyely  as  spring  comes 
on.  As  a  rule,  about  the  middle 
of  May  I  require  a  littie  spring 
medicine  and  a  change  of  air.  I 
find  that  the  breezes  of  Epsom 
Downs  agree  famously  with  me, 
although  my  better  half  always 
declares  I '  look  yilely '  on  my  re- 
turn. Absurd  nonsense!  But  I 
loye  my  own  quiet  country  life ; 
ite  wild  unfettered  freedom.  Away 
from  the  smoke,  dust,  and  tumult 
of  oyer-crowded  cities — away  from 
late  hours  and  the  unwholesome 
glare  of  gas,  and  I  am  .happy. 

A  trip  to  Ascot  and  Goodwood 
with  my  funily  keeps  Blatters  all 
straight.    A  break  now  and  then. 
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and  the  qnJet  monotony  of  ootmtry 
life  is  not  felt 

Jane,  bright,  beantifal,  glo- 
rious June,  has  peculiar  attrac- 
tions for  me.  I  am  a  shooter.  I 
haye  not  a  grouse  moor,  for  the 
simple  reason  I  cannot  afford  one ; 
as  my  old  keeper  says, '  It  is  mas- 
ter's terrible  long  family  and  ex- 
penses that  preyents  his  going 
into  shooting  as  he  would  like.' 

I  am  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  a  partridge  manor;  and,  af^er 
all,  I  belieye  I  like  partridge  and 
snipe  shooting  better  than  any 
other. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  said 
he  considered  $nipe»8hooUng  '  the 
/ox'hunting  qf  9hootii/ig*  and  I  am 
disposed  to  agree  with  him. 

But,  to  return  to  June,  from 
the  5th  to  about  the  20th  of  the 
month,  most  of  the  forward  hatches 
come  off,  and  are  seen  basking  and 
bathering  round  their  mother,  as 
represented  in  the  frontispiece. 

But  there  are  other  hatches 
much  later,  for  cheepers  are  often 
found  in  September  quite  unfit  to 
shoot  at 

I  can  only  account  for  this,  that 
the  old  birds  haye  had  their  eggs 
destroyed  in  some  way  or  other. 

A  partridge  manor  is  not  one 
quarter  the  expense  of  pheasants 
and  coyers.  The  latter  birds  not 
only  require  constant  attention, 
night  and  day,  but  feeding  forms 
a  yery  serious  item.  Pheasants 
are  yexy  costly,  and  only  within 
reach  of  the  rich  man. 

A  partridge  manor,  to  haye  a 
good  head  on  it,  though,  must  be 
well  looked  after,  the  yermin  kept 
down,  and  your  keeper  with  a 
sharp  eye  to  all  poachers  and  sus- 
picious characters. 

With  a  net  at  night  they  often 
sweep  off  the  birds  wholesale;  but 
there  is  a  yery  easy  way  of  baffling 
them.  Put  sticks,  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  yards  apart,  oyer  the  ground 


the  partridges  generally  roost  on  ; 
these,  as  the  net  is  drawn  along,  lift 
it  up,  and  the  birds  easily  escape.* 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  walk  the 
fields  of  an  eyening  with  a  brace 
of  dogs,  where  you  know  they 
roost,  and  disturb  them ;  they  may 
probably  then  take  to  the  gorse,  if 
any,  potatoes,  seed  cloyer,  and 
other  safe  ground. 

In  May  and  June  I  wage  war 
with  the  crows,  magpies,  jays  and 
hawks,  shooting  or  trapping  the 
old  hen  birds.  Always  kill  the 
male  bird  first :  this  is  easily  done 
by  waiting  patiently  within  shot, 
under  coyer  of  some  tree  or  hedge 
where  the  nest  is,  which  is  gene- 
rally built  in  some  pretty  high  tree; 
the  hen  will  not  desert  if  sitting 
hard,  which  you  should  allow  her 
to  do,  her  death  is  then  easily 
accomplished. 

I  neyer  allow  poison  to  be  used, 
for  I  hold  that  a  keeper  who 
cannot  destroy  all  yermin  by 
means  of  his  gun  and  traps  is  not 
worth  his  wages. 

To  haye  any  quantity  of  game, 
it  is  better  that  you  and  your 
keepers  are  on  good  terms  with 
your  neighbours ;  they  will  do  as 
much  good  as  half  a  dozen 
watchers. 

In  May  and  June  I  always  keep 
a  lot  of  light  broody  hens  ready 
to  sit,  for  during  the  mowing 
season  many  partridge  nests  are 
cut  out  The  eggs  are  bvought 
warm  to  me,  and  are  instantly  set 
under  one  of  the  hens. 

The  people  who  bring  me  in 
the  eggs  I  invariably  reward,  but 
they  are  neyer  encouraged  or  al- 
lowed to  look  for  nests.  Now,  if 
these  men  were  not  paid  a  trifle, 
and  a  horn  of  ale  giyen  to  them, 
they  would  not  trouble  themselyes 
or  lose  their  time.  It  would  be 
yery  easy  to  put  their  foot  on  the 
eggs  and  crush  them. 

I  am  not  an  adyocate  for  hand- 
reared  birds,  as  there  is  some  trouble 
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and  expense  feeding  them,  and  they 
do  not  grow  strong  and  vigorous 
nearly  so  qnickly  as  wild  ones. 

In  one  year.idone,  some  four  or 
five  seasons  back,  I  had  six  hun- 
dred eggs  cut  out,  and  over  five 
hundred  birds  were  reared. 

Ghamberland's  food  is  the  best 
for  them,  as  well  as  for  pheasants. 

Of  course  the  hens  should  be 
cooped.  There  is  one  thing  you 
must  be  most  particular  about, 
and  that  is  never  to  place  the 
coops  near  an  old  bank,  or  where 
there  are  rabbit-burrows,  for  these 
spots  are  not  only  the  haunts  of 
stoats  and  weasels,  but  there  is  an 
animal  quite  as  dangerous,  who 
loves  a  young  partridge  —  the 
hedgehog.  Many  are  of  opinion 
that  the  hedgehog  is  harmless, 
but  this  idea  I  have  proved  to  be 
erroneous  (see  '  Over  Turf  and 
Stubble,'  published  by  Bichard 
Bentley,  '  The  Hedgehog  a  Game- 
eater  '). 

My  life  has  been  spent  following 
up  the  sports  of  the  field  and 
observing  the  habits  of  different 
animals. 

The  better  way  is,  when  your 
birds  are  young,  to  have  them  on 
your  lawn,  or  in  a  field  dose  to 
the  house. 

The  coops  must  be  closed  at 
night,  to  keep  vermin  and  cats 
(deadly  poachers)  getting  at  them. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  let  them  out  too 
early  of  a  morning.  The  drier 
the  ground  the  better  partridges 
do  when  young.  As  they  get 
stronger,  remove  them  with  their 
coops  to  a  potato  or  clover  field, 
cutting  a  swarth  through  the 
latter  to  put  the  coops  on  and 
feed  theuL  Place  the  coops  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  apart,  or  the  birds, 
when  young,  will  be  straying  into 
the  wrong  coops,  and  the  hens 
will  kill  them,  for  they  well  know 
their  own  famQy. 

I  like  a  dover-field  the  best, 
because  there  is  lots  ci  coYer,  and 


they  escape  the  sharp  eye  of  hawks 
and  other  vermin. 

In  taking  a  partridge  manor, 
ascertain  first,  by  going  over  it 
yourself,  if  there  is  a  fair  head 
of  breeding  stock  on  the  ground. 

A  wise  *  old  saw '  informs  us 
that,  '  if  you  want  anything  done 
well,  do  it  yourself;'  and  this  I 
certidnly  advise  in  this  case,  un- 
less you  have  a  keeper  you  can 
really  trust. 

Do  not  take  a  manor  that  has 
too  much  grass  land.  There  ought 
to  be  plenty  of  cover — turnips, 
clover,  potatoes,  rape,  stubble, 
heath,  &c.,  to  insure  good  sport; 
for,  if  your  ground  is  bare,  al- 
though you  may  have  plen^  of 
birds,  it  will  soon  be  impossible 
to  get  at  them,  for,  as  you  enter  a 
field,  they  will  be  away  at  the  other 
end,  and  not  having  any  cover  to 
drive  them  to,  you  may  follow  them 
for  hours  and  never  get  a  shot 

A  manor,  too,  should  not  be  all 
low  ground,  or  the  inclosures  too 
small.  In  such  a  country,  good, 
fast  and  free-going  dogs  soon  be- 
come cramped  in  their  range 
and  potterers.  It  is,  in  an  in- 
closed country,  impossible  to  mark 
the  birds;  and  constantly  getting 
over  stiff  fences  not  only  tires  you, 
but  it  unsteadies  your  hand,  which 
will  lose  its  cunning. 

A  partridge  country  should  be 
as  open  as  possible ;  then  you  can 
see  your  dogs  work,  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  constitutes  the 
greatest  charm  of  shooting. 

Farms  are  often  let  at  eighteen- 
pence  an  acre,  which  is  an  absurd 
price — a  shilling  is  quite  enough ; 
but  in  many  counties  you  can  get 
as  much  good  ground  as  you  like 
at  sixpence,  but  not  near  London. 
I  hired,  some  two  years  ago,  some 
capital  rough  shooting  in  North 
Wales  at  less  than  threepence  an 
acre,  but  it  was  too  odd  for  my 
better  half  to  reside  in  during  the 
winter  months.   Whatever  county 
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you  may  fix  on,  aToid  the  led-legB ; 
though  a  very  handBome  bird,  and 
much  larger  than  ours,  they  are 
not  nearly  00  good  for  the  table  as 
the  grey  ones,  being  dry  and  taste- 
less ;  and  they  will  spoil  any  dog, 
«9  they  nerer  take  wing  unless 
hardly  pressed,  but  will  run  field 
4bfter  field.  I  destroy  their  eggs 
wherever  I  meet  them. 

In  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  par- 
ticularly Essex,  there  are  large 
^quantities  of  them ;  they  not  only 
ruin  your  dogs,  but  they  driye 
the  grey  birds  away.  I  would 
not  have  a  manor  where  there 
were  any  quantity  of  red-legs  at 
=agift 

Haying  now  told  yon  how  to  go 
to  work,  I  will,  in  the  garb  of 
narratiye,  which,  neyertheless,  is 
true,  show  you  how  shooting, 
with  other  sport,  may  be  had  at 
little  cost  by  those  who  loye  it 
and  prefer  a  country  life.  I  giye 
it  you  as  related  to  me  by  a  yery 
dear  old  friend  of  mine. 

'  Lenox  and  myself  were  boys  at 
.-school,  and  afterwards  at  college, 
together.  A  fine  handsome  fellow 
he  was  too,  and  doatingly  attached 
to  all  field  sports;  he  was  not  a 
rich  man,  quite  the  contrary,  3007. 
«  year  at  his  other's  death  was 
all  he  had  left  to  him,  yet  he 
managed  to  keep  up  a  tolerable 
Appearance  eyen  in  London,  and 
was  engaged  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  girls  I  oyer  saw,  and 
with  a  nice  little  fortune  of  her 
own. 

'  Lenox  was  yery  fond  and  yery 
proud  of  her,  as  well  he  might  be; 
eyerything  was  arranged,  the  day 
iixed,  trousseau  bought,  and  his 
pretty  little  cottage  in  Hampshire 
newly  and  tastefully  fomished  to 
receiye  its  new  mistress.  But, 
lol  a  week  before  their  wedding 
the  young  lady  el<qoed  with  a 
nobleman,  and  they  were  married 
before  Lenox  knew  anything  about 
it 


'  He  said  Uttle,  but  felt  it  deeply; 
all  were  sorry  for  him,  for  he  was 
a  great  fkyourite. 

'  Shortly  after  his  pret^  little 
cottage  was  sold,  and  with  his 
effects  Lenox  yanished  mysteri- 
ously, no  one  knew  whither. 

'  I  went  abroad,  and  was  away 
many  years,  and,  therefore,  had 
no  means  of  finding  out  where  he 
had  betaken  himself  to,  or  what 
he  was  doing. 

'  iyfter  more  than  twenty  years' 
absence  I  returned  to  the  old  land; 
I  had  been  satiated  with  sport  of 
all  kinds  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
give  the  high  prices  asked  for 
shootings. 

*  Uj  wife  was  somewhat  de- 
licate, and  required  a  mild  cli- 
mate, so  I  took  "the  galloper," 
ran  down  to  Plymouth,  and  from 
thence  to  Cornwall,  determined, 
if  I  could,  to  buy  a  place  th^e. 
I  roamed  about  the  country  look- 
ing at  different  estates,  and  at 
last  hit  on  a  beautifol  spot,  with 
a  nice  house  on  it,  convenient  to 
the  rail,  and  not  too  fisLr  bom  a 
good  country  town  or  schools. 

'  One  day  during  my  peregri- 
nations  with  the  agent  who  had 
the  selling  of  the  property,  I 
came  on  one  of  the  most  lovely 
little  cottages  I  ever  saw,  placed 
on  a  slope,  well  sheltered  from  the 
winds,  myrtles  and  ftichsias  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  and  abundantly 
about,  with  its  jessamine  and 
honeysuckle  covered  porch, 
thatched  roof,  well-kept  grounds, 
gardens,  and  brawling  stream  at 
the  end  of  the  lawn.  I  thought  it 
one  of  the  most  fiury-looking  little 
fspoiM  I  had  ever  seen. 

«  "  Whose  cottage  is  that?"  I 
asked,  "it  is  not  on  this  property, 
is  it  ?" 

'"  Oh  no,  sir,  just  off  this  land ; 
it  belongs  to  Mr.  Lenox." 

' "  Lenox,"  I  breatidessly  asked, 
"  Horace  Lenox  ?" 
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•"Thafg  it,  sir— one  of  the 
nicest  gentlemen  in  these  parte, 
and  a  laie  sporteman;  it  is  not 
his  own  property,  only  hired  on 
long  lease,  bnt  he  lias  done  a  deal 
to  it;  three  thousand'  aeres  of 
good  mixed  shooting  and  capital 
fishing,  with  that  cottage,  is  not 
•dear  at  fifty  pounds  a  year,  is  it, 
air?" 

'  *'  I  should  think  not,  indeed. 
Mr.  Lenox  is  one  of  my  oldest 
friends.  I  must  go  and  call  on 
him,"  which  I  did. 

'  I  was  told,  on  asking  at  the 
door,  that  he  was  out  fiflhing,  but 
would  be  home  to  dinner  at  six 
o'clock. 

<  ''Give  him  this  card,"  I  said 
to  the  respectable  old  servant  who 
had  answered  the  ring,  ''and  tell 
him,  I  shall  be  here  at  six  to  dine 
with  him.    Is  he  married?" 

'  *'  Oh  dear  no,  sir,  master  is  a 
single  gentleman.  I  don't  think 
he  cares  much  *  about  the  women 
folk,"  she  added,  in  her  quaint 

Cornish  wv- 

'  The  time  hung  heavily  on  my 

hands  that  day,  so  impatient  was 

Ito  see n^ dear,  valued  old  Mend, 

and  half-past  five  saw  me  walking 

up  the  well-kept  walk   towards 

his  house. 

'  As  I  approached,  a  figure  issued 

from  the  porch,  sunounded  by 

fbur  or  five  beautiftil  setters. 

<  A  fine,  handsome-looking  man 
of  three  or  four  and  forty  ad- 
vanoed  towards  me,  but  quite 
gr^;  there  was  no  mistaking, 
though,  his  honest,  beaming,  well- 
known  iiMse. 

"'Frederick,  old[Mlow,"  said 
be,  grasping  me  by  the  hand, "  this 
is  indeed  Idnd  of  you ;  hundreds  of 
times  have  I  wondered  what  had 
become  of  you,  and  if  you  were 
43till  in  the  land  of  the  Irring." 

*  ''And  I  the  same,  Lenox;  by 
mere  chance  have  I  found  you  out. 
I  inquired  at  all  the  old  haunta 
when  I  returned  to  England,  and 


could    never    learn   where   you 
were." 

' "  Then  you  are  the  gentleman, 
I  suppose,  that  has  been  looking 
at  the  estate  next  to  me,  with  a 
view  to  purchase?" 

'  "  Just  so,  Horace,  tc»  homo'* 

' "  Ton  could  not  do  better, 
old  feUow;  I  will  put  you  in  the 
way.  I  Imow  every  inch  of  the 
ground — ^rare  shooting — ^but  come 
in,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  after  dinner.  Margaret,  my 
servant,  is  in  the  devil's  own  way, 
for  it  is  rarely  I  ever  have  any 
one  to  dine  with  me." 

'  The  inside  of  the  cottage  was 
just  as  pretty  as  the  outside;  his 
dining-room  was  a  study  for  a 
sportsman:  guns,  rods,  sporting 
pictures,  Ac.,  here  hung  all  round 
the  waUs  in  endless  profusion; 
it  was  the  very  essence  of  comfort 
and  taste. 

'"Now,  Horace,"  saidl,as  I  threw 
myself  into  one  of  the  comfortable 
arm-chairs  beside  the  open  window, 
and  he  into  another,  "tell  me  aU 
that  has  happened  since  we  last 
met" 

'"That  is  easily  done,"  he 
returned,  drawing  up  a  small 
table  between  us,  with  a  bottle 
of  claret  on  it,  that  sent  ite 
aroma  all  over  the  apartment  as 
he  drew  the  cork. 

'  "  Tou  know  how  I  was  served 
in  London?"  and  his  &oe  assumed 
a  hard,  stem  expression  as  he 
asked  ilie  question. 

'"WeU,  yes,"  I  replied;  «but 
you  have  forgotten  all  that, 
Horace?" 

'"I  have  not  fingoiten  it.  I 
never  can  forget  it;  it  was  a 
dreadfiil  blow  to  me;  but  I 
have  forgiven  it  years  ago,  and 
am  content  with  my  lot  I  kft 
London  in  disgust,  wandered 
about,  and  at  last  found  this 
little  spot  I  have  the  shooting 
of  three  thousand  acres  of  land — 
ten  acres  for  my  two  cows — ^I  am 
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as  happy  as  possible.  I  breed  lots 
of  those/'  pointing  to  his  setters, 
who  were  lying  about ;  "  and  they 
pay  me  well.  I  have  ponltry, 
pigs,  shooting — ^the  woodcock  and 
empe  shooting  is  particularly  good 
in  the  season — ^and  fishing  in 
abundance;  as  good  a  cob  as  any 
man  need  possess;  deny  myself 
nothing  in  reason,  and  never  know 
what  a  dull  hour  is.  But  you  will 
sleep  here,  for  I  hare  already 
found  out  where  you  were,  and 
sent  for  your  things." 

'  I  nerer  passed  a  happier  even- 
ing than  I  did  with  my  long-lost 
friend;  we  smoked  our  cigars  and 
talked  of  old  times  and  old  things 
that  had  happened  years  ago, 
passed  never  to  return  again. 

' ''  So  your  eldest  boy  is  six- 
teen," he  remarked,  after  one  of 
the  pauses.  "  Well,  you  must  buy 
this  place,  Frederick,  it  is  as  cheap 
as  dirt,  and  will  pay  you  well.  I 
will  make  your  lads  sportsmen — 
but  I  suppose  you  have  done  that 
yourself.  I  want  companions  now 
— no  fenude  ones,"  he  added, 
laughingly,  "  your  wife  excepted ; 
but  some  one  to  fish  and  shoot 
with  me — ^the  partridge-shooting 
is  capital." 

'  I  was  delighted  with  all  I  saw 
the  next  day;  the  place  was  lovely, 
and  I  was  induced  to  spend  a 
week  with  him.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  I  was  the  purchaser  of 
the  property,  and  left  to  bring 
down  my  fiRmily  and  all  my  be- 
longings. 

'  I  have  never  regretted  the 
step;  though  far  aw»yJfrom  the 
busy  hum  of  the  world,  we  are  as 
happy  as  may  be.  Horace  and  I 
fish  and  shoot  away;  there  is  a 
cahn  [quietness  which  I  love.  I, 
like  my  friend,  have  had  some  ups 
and  downs  in  life,  but  they,  in 
my  country  retreat,  are  gradually 
"  fading  away." ' 


It  is  all  very  well  for  men  who 
have  long  purses  and  large  pos- 
sessions to  take  expensive  shoot- 
ings ;  they  can  afford  it  and  why 
should  they  not?  What  might  I 
not  be  tempted  to  do  if  I  had  the 
chance,  I  cannot  say,  and,  there- 
fore, I  will  not  speculate. 

To  my  young  readers  who  are 
not  au  fait  at  all  these  matters, 
I  would  xoffi  them  never  to  be 
too  hasty  in  deciding  on  taking 
any  shooting.  If  they  are  not  in 
easy  circumstances,  they  must  go 
very  cautiously  to  work ;  but  that 
fair  partridge  and  general  shoot- 
ing is  to 'be  had  at  a  moderate 
figure  I  can  prove. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but 
there  are  many  parts  of  Scotland 
where  there  is  first-rate  partridge- 
shooting,  and  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  have  it  after  the  grouse- 
shooters  have  done  and  returned 
to  England.  I  know  several  gen- 
tiemen  who  have  made  this  ar- 
rangement, and  get  their  sport  at 
a  very  moderate  cost 

But  gadding  about  to  places  is 
not  my  form.  I  prefer  to  remain 
on  the  spot,  and  then  I  can  al- 
ways see  how  matters  are  going  on. 

In  taking  a  rough  bit  of  shoot- 
ing, only  one  keeper  is  necessary ; 
one  good  man  will  do  it  fiu:  better 
than  half  a  dozen  bad  ones.  It  is, 
I  admit,  a  difficult  thing  to  get 
such  a  man,  but  they  are  to  be 
had. 

I  have  written  this  paper  solely 
for  the  guidance  of  those  whose 
means  are  limited ;  the  rich  can  do 
as  they  like;  money  is  often  no 
object  to  them;  but  this  I  have 
known  to  be  a  fact,  that  the 
man  who  has  only  spent  two  or 
three  hundreds,  and .  often  very 
much  less,  on  his  shooting  has 
had  fu  better  sport  than  many 
of  those  who  have  spent  thou- 
sands. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


'ITTHAT  is  the  reason  that  that 
W97nan  is  permitted  to  hehavt 
towards  its  as  she  does  f 

Irene  closes  the  dining-room 
with  a  loud  slam  as  she  speaks, 
and,  as  she  turns  to  oonfront  him 
again,  Oliyer  Balston  sees  that  the 
pallor  that  overspread  her  featnres 
at  the  housekeeper's  insulting 
speech  has  *giYen  way  to  a  rosy 
flush  of  anger. 

'  Indeed  I  cannot  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Mordaunt:  I  have  asked  myself 
the  same  question  for  years  past, 
but  neyer  been  able  to  arriye  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion.  But 
you  are  trembling :  pray  sit  down 
— this  scene  has  oyercome  you.' 

'  Oyeroome  me  I  How  could  it 
do  else  but  overcome  me?  I  have 
not  been  used  to  see  servants  as- 
sume the  place  of  mistresses ;  and 
I  feel«  since  I  have  come  to  Fen 
Ck>urt,  as  though  the  world  were 
turned  upside  down.  Mr.  Balston, 
do  you  know  that  that  woman 
occupies  one  of  the  best  rooms  in 
the  house  ?' 

'I  know  it  well!  I  was  sent 
back  to  school  once,  in  the  midst 
of  my  holidays,  for  having  had  the 
childish  curiosity  to  walk  round  it' 

'  That  she  lies  in  bed  till  noon/ 
continues  Irene,  'and  has  her 
breakfast  carried  up  to  her;  that 
she  does  nothing  here  to  earn  her 
living,  but  speaks  of  the  house 
and  servants  as  though  they  were 
her  own  property ' 

'  I  can  well  believe  it.' 

'  And  that  she  has  actually  re- 
fused to  receive  any  orders  from 
me.' 

'  Not  really  i'  exclaims  Oliver 
Balston,  earnestly. 

VOL.  zxm. — mo,  cxxxvni. 


'  Beally  and  truly !' 

'And  what  did  my  uncle  say 
to  it? 

'  That  I  had  better  give  my  or- 
ders to  the  cook  instead !' 

There  is  silence  between  them 
for  a  few  minutes,  till  Irene  goes 
on,  passionately : 

'  I  could  not  bear  it — ^I  would 
not  bear  it— if  it  were  not  for 
Philip.  But  he  is  the  very  best 
and  kindest  man  in  the  world,  and 
I  am  sure  he  would  prevent  it  if  he 
could.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Balston, 
I  have  even  fancied  that  he  is 
more  afraid  of  Quekett  than  any 
of  us.* 

'  It  is  most  extraordinary,'  muses 
Oliver, '  and  unaccountable.  That 
there  is  a  mystery  attached  to  it 
I  have  always  believed,  for  the 
most  quixotic  devotion  to  a  father's 
memory  coukl  hardly  justify  a  man 
in  putting  up  with  insult  from  his 
inferiors.  Why,  even  as  a  child, 
I  used  to  remark  the  difference  in 
my  uncle's  behaviour  towards  me 
when  Quekett  was  away.  His 
manner  would  become  quite  affec- 
tionate.' 

'  Doesn't  she  like  you,  then  ? 

'  She  liates  me,  I  believe.' 

'  But  why  ?' 

'  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  un- 
less it  is  that  boys  are  not  easily 
cowed  into  a  deferential  manner, 
and  Mrs.  Quekett  has  always  stood 
greatly  on  her  dignity.  Do  you 
not  see  how  frightened  Aunt  Isa- 
bella is  of  her?' 

'Indeed  I  do.  I  waylaid  her, 
only  yesterday,  going  up  to  the 
old  woman's  room  with  the  news- 
papers, that  had  but  just  arrived 
by  the  morning's  post.     I  took 
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them  all  back  again.  "  Not  to-  * 
day's,  if  you  please,  Isabella/'  I 
saicL  "  I  should  think  yesterday's 
news  was  quite  fresh  enough  for 
the  servants' hall."  "Oh!  bat  Mrs. 
Qnekett  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed," she  began — ^you  know  her 
funny  way — but  I  had  mine  in 
the  end.  And  Philip  said  I  was 
right  He  always  does  say  so 
wheneyer  I  appeal  to  him.  But 
why  can't  he  get  rid  of  her?' 

'Why,  indeed!  Perhaps  there 
is  some  clause  attached  to  the 
conditions  on  which  he  holds  the 
proper^,  of  which  we  know  no- 
thing. I  suppose  it  will  all  come 
to  light  some  day.  Discussion  is 
futile.' 

'  And  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
right,'  replies  Irene,  blushing. 
'  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  spoken 
so  freely  as  I  have,  but  I  was  much 
annoyed.  Whatever  Colonel  Mor^ 
daunt's  reasons  may  be  for  keeping 
Mrs.  Quekett,  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing — that  they  are  good  and 
just,  for  he  is  of  too  upright  and 
honourable  a  character  to  lend  his 
hand  to  anything  that  is  wrong.' 

'  My  uncle  is  a  happy  man  to 
have  so  staunch  a  defender  in  his 
absence,'  says  Oliver,  admiringly. 

'  If  his  wife  does  not  defend 
him,  who  shall  ?'  she  answers ; 
'  but  all  this  time  I  am  forgetting 
that  you  have  had  no  refreshment, 
Mr.  Balston.  What  a  careless 
hostess  you  must  think  me !  Now, 
confess  that  you  have  had  no 
dinner.' 

'  Well,  none  that  deserves  that 
name,  certainly.' 

'I  thought  so;  but  what  can 
you  expect,  if  you  go  and  stay  at 
a  wretched  hovel  like  the  "  Dog 
and  Fox  ?"  Let  us  see  what  the 
Court  larder  can  produce,'  ringing 
the  bell.  '  At  all  events,  Mrs. 
Quekett  shall  not  baulk  us  of  our 
supper.' 

She  orders  the  table  to  be  spread, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  a  sub- 


stantial repast  is  placed  before 
them,  to  which  they  sit  down  to- 
gether, banishing  the  subject  of 
Mrs.  Quekett  by  mutual  consent, 
unto  the  Colonel  shall  return 
again,  and  chatting  on  such  topics 
as  are  more  consistent  with  their 
youth  and  relative  positions. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  carriage 
wheels  are  heard  grating  on  the 
gravelled  drive,  and  Irene  starts 
to  her  feet  joyfully. 

'  Here  he  is,'  she  cries.  'Now 
we  will  have  this  matter  set  right 
for  us.' 

Oliver  also  rises,  but  does  not 
appear  so  confident:  on  the  con- 
trary, he  remains  in  the  back- 
ground until  the  first  salutations 
between  Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  the 
returning  party  are  over.  Then 
his  uncle  catches  sight  of  him. 

'Holloa!  who  have  we  here? 
Why,  Oliver'— with  the  slightest 
shade  of  annoyance  passing  over 
his  flEtoe  —  'I  had  no  idea  yon 
intended  coming  down  so  soon. 
Why  didn't  you  say  so  in  your 
letter  ?    When  did  you  arrive  ?* 

But  his  wife  gives  him  no  time 
to  have  his  questions  answered. 

'Now,  are  you  not  pleased?' 
she  exclaims.  '  Have  I  not  done 
right?  I  met  this  gentleman  in 
the  shrubbery,  Philip,  smoking — 
all  by  himself;  and,  when  I  found 
he  was  your  nephew,  and  was 
actually  staying  at  that  dirty  little 
"  Dog  and  Fox  " — fancy  sleeping  in 
that  hole— I  gave  him  an  invita- 
tion to  Fen  Court  on  the  spot, 
and  made  him  come  back  with  me. 
Now,  wasn't  I  right? — say  so!' — 
with  her  face  in  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  the  Colonel's. 

'  Of  course  you  were  right,  my 
darling-<^you  always  are,'  he  re- 
plies, kissing  her ;  '  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  Oliver  here.  Have  you 
— ^have  you  seen  old  Quekett?*  he 
continues,  in  rather  a  dubious 
tone,  turning  to  his  nephew. 

But  Irene  again  interferes. 
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'Seen  her,  Philip  —  I  should 
ihink  wo  ?Md  seen  her,  and  heard 
her  into  the  bargain.  She  has 
"been  so  horribly  mde  to  ns.' 

Colonel  MoKlannt's  face  flushes. 

'  Bude !  I  hope  not !  Perhaps 
jou  misinterpreted  what  she  said, 
Irena  You  are  rather  apt  to  take 
offence  in  that  quarter,  you  know, 
young  lady.' 

'I  could  not  possibly  mistake 
her  meaning;  she  spoke  too  plainly 
for  that.  Besides,  Mr.  Balston  was 
with  me,  and  heard  what  she  said. 
She  as  good  as  told  him  he  was 
not  a  gentleman !' 

Ck)lonel  Mordaunt  grows  scarlet. 

'  Oh !  come !  come !  don't  let  us 
think  or  talk  any  more  about  an 
old  woman's  crotchetty  speeches.' 

'  But,  Philip,  we  must  talk,  be- 
cause the  worst  is  to  come.  I  told 
her  to  have  the  Green  Boom  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Balston,  and  she 
^atly  refused  to  do  so  without 
your  orders.' 

'  Well,  give  her  my  orders, 
then !' 

'  Indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such 
ihing!*  with  a  slight  poui  'If 
mine  are  not  to  be  obeyed,  you 
must  deliyer  your  own.  Mean- 
while no  room  is  ready  for  your 
nephew,  and  —  our  guest,  re- 
member !' 

'  Well,  my  darling,  ring  the  bell, 
then,  and  tell  them  to  get  it  ready,' 
he  answers,  testily. 

The  bell  resounds  through  the 
house. 

'Order  Quekett' — ^Irene  issues 
the  command  with  a  sharpness 
Tery  foreign  to  her — '  to  have  the 
Oreen  Boom  prepared  at  once  for 
Mr.  Balston.  Bemember  the  Chreen 
BoomV 

As  soon  as  the  servant  has  dis- 
appeared. Colonel  Mordaunt  seems 
most  anxious  to  drop  the  subject. 

'  Well,  Oliver,  and  so  you  think 
of  practising  in  the  country,  eh  ? 
That's  not  the  road  to  fame,  re- 
member.' 


'  I  am  afraid  the  road  I  am 
treading  now,  sir,  will  not  lead  me 
there  either.  A  town  life  is  too 
expensive  and  too  full  of  tempta- 
tion for  such  a  weak  fool  as  I  am. 
I  cannot  resist  it,  therefore  I  must 
put  it  out  of  my  way.' 

'That  is  true  strength,'  says 
Irene,  with  kindling  eyes.  She  is 
standing  now  against  her  husband, 
and  has  drawn  one  of  his  arms 
round  her  waist. 

'  But  why  seek  work  near 
Priestley — the  worst  possible  place 
you  could  come  to  ?' 

'  Only  because  I  heard  of  it  here. 
A  Dr.  Bobertson,  of  Fenton,  ad- 
vertised for  an  assistant,  and  I 
thought  it  might  be  an  opening. 
I  saw  him  this  morning.' 

'And  have  you  decided  any- 
thing?' 

'  Certainly  not  Bobertson  and 
I  like  the  looks  of  each  other,  and 
I  think  we  should  pull  together. 
But  I  should  not  dream  of  settling 
anything  until  I  had  consulted 
you.' 

'  Bight !  To-morrow  I  may  be 
able  to  advise  you :  to-night  I  am 
too  sleepy.  Come,  Irene,  are  you 
ready  for  bed  ? 

'Quite  ready;'  and  the  party 
separates.  On  her  way  upstairs, 
Irene  peeps  into  the  Green  Boom, 
half  expecting  to  find  it  dark 
and  deserted.  But  no ;  candles 
are  burning  on  the  toilet-table, 
towels  and  soap  and  other  neces- 
saries are  in  their  proper  places, 
and  a  couple  of  rosy  housemaids 
are  beating  up  the  piUows  and 
making  the  bed.  All  is  right  so 
&r;  and  Irene  enters  her  own 
room,  almost  ready  to  believe  that 
Mrs.  Quekett  must  have  repented 
of  her  hasty  behaviour. 

Here  she  finds  her  husband 
waiting  for  her. 

'  Irene,'  he  conmienoes,  gravely, 
'don't  try  and  persuade  young 
Balston  to  remain  here  over  to- 
night' 
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'  Of  coune  I  will  not,  if  it  is 
against  your  wish,  Philip.  But  I 
thonght,  in  asking  him,  that  I  was 
only  doing  just  what  yon  would 
have  done  yourself.' 

'  Oh,  yes !  it  doesn't  matter — I 
am  glad  enough  to  see  the  boy — 
only  he  might  haye  timed  his  risit 
more  eonyeniently.  We  shall  be 
full  next  week,  you  know.' 

She  does  not  know  any  such 
thing,  nor  does  she  heed  it.  An- 
other mystery  is  troubling  her 
now. 

'Philip!  why  haye  you  neyer 
told  me  about  this  nephew  of 
yours?' 

'I  have  told  you,  hayent  I? 
Don't  you  remember  my  mention- 
ing him  one  day  at  Weymouth  ?' 

'I  do;  but  it  was  only  en 
passant  Yet  he  tells  me  he  is  your 
ward.' 

'  Well,  a  kind  of  ward.  I  wish 
he  were  not ' — with  a  sigh. 

'Does  he  giye  you  so  much 
trouble?' 

'  A  great  deal,  and  has  always 
done  BO.  He  leads  much  too  fast 
a  life,  and  his  health  has  giyen 
way  under  it,  and  his  morals.  He 
drinks  too  much  and  smokes  too 
much — he  has  eyen  gambled.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  chiefly,  that  I  do 
not  wish  him  to  become  intimate 
with  you.  I  yalue  my  precious 
girl  too  much  to  expose  her  purity 
to  contamination.' 

She  slips  her  hand  into  his. 

'  Too  hard  a  word,  Philip.  How 
could  Mr.  Ralston's  company  in- 
jure me?  He  is  not  likely  to 
infect  me  with  the  yices  you  men- 
tion. But,  if  you  alienate  him 
from  all  respectable  society,  what 
incentiye  will  he  eyer  haye  to 
relinquish  them  ?  And  he  is  an 
orphan,  too !  poor  fellow !' 

'  You  like  him,  Irene  ?' 

'Yes;  I  like  his  face;  it  is 
open  and  candid.  I  like  his 
manner,  too,  which  is  so  entirely 
free  from  self-conceit.     I  feel  that 


I  should  like  to  be  a  friend  to 
hiuL    Why  should  I  not  try  ?' 

'  You  shall  try,  my  darling — at 
least,  when  Quekett  is  gone  to 
town.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Irene,  Oliyer  and  she  are  sworn 
enemies,  and  there  is  no  peace  in 
the  house  whilst  they  are  together.' 

•  Why  do  you  allow  it,  Philip?' 
says  Irene,  stoutly. '  '  Why  don't 
you  tell  that  woman  she  must 
either  respect  your  guests  or  go?' 

'  She  doesn't  look  on  Oliyer  as 
a  guest,'  he  replies,  eyasiyely.  '  She 
has  known  him  from  a  baby.' 

'  She  has  not  known  me  frx>m  a 
baby,'  says  his  wife,  bitterly ; '  and 
yet  she  speaks  to  me  as  no  menial 
has  eyer  presumed  to  speak  before. 
Oh,  Philip  1  if  it  were  not  for  you, 
I  couldn't  stand  it !' 

'Hush!  hush!  my  darling,  it 
shall  not  occur  again,  I  promise 
you.  I  shall  speak  to  Quekett, 
and  tell  her  I  will  not  haye  you 
annoyed  in  this  manner.  You  saw 
that  I  upheld  your  authority  thia 
eyening.' 

'  Yes,  I  did.  Thank  you  for  it, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to 
the  old  wretch,  for  I  detest  her!' 

'  Strong  words  for  a  lady !'  laughs 
Colonel  Mordaunt,  simply  because 
he  does  not  echo  the  sentiment 

Ho  takes  up  his  candlestick, 
and  moyes  a  little  way  towards 
the  door.  Then  he  returns  sud- 
denly, bends  oyer  his  wife,  and 
kisses  her. 

'Thank  you,'  he  says,  softly, 
'  for  wishing  to  befriend  poor 
Oliyer,  my  dear !' 

At  these  words,  what  Mr. 
Balston  told  her  concerning  his 
uncle's  affection  being  more  de- 
monstratiye  at  one  time  than 
another,  rushes  into  her  mind, 
and  she  says,  abruptly : 

'  Did  you  loye  his  mother  yery 
much,  Philip  ?' 

'  His  mother  /'  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt appears  quite  upeet  by  the 
remark. 
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'Yes;  your  sister:  you  never 
bad  a  brother,  bad  you  ?' 

'No!  I  never  bad  a  brother/ 
be  answers,  vaguely. 

'  Then  Oliver  is  your  sister's 
child,  I  suppose.  Which  sister? 
Was  she  older  than  Isabella  ?' 

*  No!  she  was  two  years  younger.' 
Colonel  Mordaunt  has  recovered 
himself  by  this  time,  and  speaks 
quite  calmly.  '  I  had  three  sisters, 
Anne,  Isabella,  and  Mary.  Poor 
Mary  made  a  runaway  match  and 
her  father  never  spoke  to  her 
afterwards.' 

'  WeU !' 

'  When  she  was  dying  she  wrote 
to  me  (she  had  always  been  my 
favourite  sister,  poor  girl!),  and 
asked  me  to  go  and  see  her.  Of 
course  I  went  (she  bad  been  a 
widow  for  more  than  a  year  then, 
and  was  living  at  Cannes),  and 
stayed  by  her  till  the  last.  Then 
I  returned  home,  and — and — 
brought  Oliver  with  me.' 

'  Her  only  child,  of  course.' 

'  The  only  child — ^yes.  My  father 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
boy ;  he  was  a  little  chap  of  about 
two  years  old  at  the  time^  and  so 
I  kept  him.  What  else  could 
I  do?' 

'  And  have  brought  him  up  and 
educated  him,  and  everything 
since.  Oh,  Philip,  how  good  of 
you — how  very  kind  and  good! 
How  I  do  love  and  admire  you 
for  it !'  And  she  seizes  her  hus- 
band's head  between  her  hands 
and  gives  it  a  good  squeeze.  On 
being  released,  Colonel  Mordaunt 
appears  very  red  and  confused. 

'  Don't,  my  darling,  pray  don't : 
I  am  not  worthy  of  your  pure 
affection ;  I  wish  I  were.  I  have 
only  done  what  common  justice 
demanded  of  me.' 

'  And  you  will  let  me  help  you 
to  finish  the  task,'  says  Irene.  '  I 
dare  say  all  these  things — the 
knowledge  of  his  orphanhood  and 
that  his  grandfather  wouldn't  ac- 


knowledge him — have  weighed  on 
his  mind,  poor  boy,  and  driven 
him  to  the  excesses  of  which  you 
complain.  Let  us  be  his  friends, 
Philip;  good,  firm,  honest  friends ; 
ready  to  praise  him  when  he  is 
right,  but  not  afraid  to  blame  him 
when  he  is  wrong — and  you  will 
see  him  a  steady  character  yet 
I  am  sure  of  it — there  is  some- 
thing in  the  very  expression  of  his 
£a.ce  that  tells  me  so.' 

Her  husband  catches  her  en- 
thusiasm; thanks  her  again  for 
the  interest  she  displays  on  behalf 
of  his  nephew;  and  leaves  her 
just  in  the  mood  to  con&ont  Mrs. 
Quekett  and  defeat  her  with  her 
own  weapons.  And  on  the  land- 
ing, outside  the  bedroom  door, 
where  she  had  probably  been 
airing  her  ear  at  the  keyhole,  he 
intercepts  her. 

'Quekett I'  he  says^  loftily,  as 
she  starts  at  his  forthcoming,  '  I 
wish  to  say  two  words  to  you  in 
my  dressing-room.  Be  so  good 
as  to  follow  me.' 

He  stalks  to  the  hall  of  judg- 
ment nu^'estically  with  his  candle- 
stick in  his  hand,  and  she  follows 
in  his  train,  but  she  will  not  stoop 
80  low  as  to  close  the  dressing- 
room  door  upon  their  entrance; 
and  BO  the  Colonel  has  to  return 
and  do  it  himself,  which  rather 
detracts  from  bis  assumption  of 
dignity. 

'Well,  sir!'  she  commences  from 
the  chair  in  which  she  has,  as 
usual,  ensconced  herself;  'and 
what  may  your  two  words  be  ?  I 
have  rather  more  than  two  to  say 
to  you  myself;  and  as  it's  usual 
for  ladies  to  come  first,  perhaps 
I'd  better  be  the  one  to  begin.' 

'  You  can  do  as  you  like,'  re- 
plies Colonel  Mordaunt,  whose 
courage  is  all  oozing  out  of  his 
fingers'  ends  at  being  shut  up 
alone  with  the  old  beldame. 

'  My  words  won't  take  long  to 
say,  though  they  may  be  more  than 
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yours.  It  just  comes  to  this. 
Colonel :  you  promised  me  Oliver 
shouldn't  stay  in  this  house  again, 
and  you're  broke  your  promise, 
that's  alL' 

'  I  promised  you  that  his  stay- 
ing here  should  never  inoon- 
yenience  you,  and  you  have  got 
to  prove  that  it  will  do  so.  Be- 
sides, it  is  almost  entirely  your 
own  iault  that  it  has  occurred. 
If  you  had  restrained  your  feel- 
ings a  little  this  evening,  as  any 
prudent  person  would  "have  done, 
you  would  not  have  excited  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  to  try  her  influence 
against  yours.  Tou  are  carrying 
the  game  too  far,  Quekett.  You 
have  spoken  rudely  to  my  wife, 
and  that  is  a  thing  that  I  cannot 
countenance  in  you  or  any  one.' 

'Oh,  yes;  of  course,  my  wife. 
Everything's  my  wife  now:  and 
let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  all 
the  past  forgotten.' 

'  I  think  bygones  should  be  by- 
gones, Quekett,  when  we  can  do 
no  good  by  raking  them  up  again.' 

'Not  for  our  own  ill-conveni- 
ence. Colonel,  certainly.  But  to 
such  as  me,  who  have  held  by  one 
family  for  a  space  of  thirty  years, 
and  suffered  with  it  as  the  Lord 
alone  knows  how,  to  see  a  place 
turned  toi)6y-turvy  and  the  ser- 
vants all  helter-skelter  to  please 
the  freaks  of  a  young  girl,  no  one 
can  say  but  it's  trying.  Why 
there's  not  a  chair  or  a  table  in 
that  drawing-room  that  stands  in 
the  same  place  as  it  used  to  do ; 
and  as  for  the  dinners,  since  she's 
been  at  what  you  call  the  head  of 
your  establishment,  there's  not 
been  a  dinner  placed  upon  the 
table  that  I'd  ask  a  workhouse 
pauper  to  sit  down  and  eat  with 
mel' 

'  Well,  well,*  says  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt, impatiently, '  these  are  my 
grievances  surely,  and  not  yours: 
If  you  have  no  worse  complaint 
to  bring  against  Mrs.  Mordaunt 


than  this,  I  am  satisfied.  But 
what  has  it  to  do  with  your  refnsing- 
to  take  her  orders?' 

'Her  orders,  indeed!'  says  th& 
housekeeper,  with  a  sniffl 

'  To  follow  her  wishes,  then,  if 
you  like  the  term  better,  with 
respect  to  so  simple  a  thing  as 
having  one  room  or  another  pre- 
pared for  her  guests.' 

'The  Green  Boom  for  Oliver," 
she  interrupts,  sarcastically ;  '  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing !' 

'  Tou,  at  all  events,'  he  answers,, 
sternly,  'should  be  the  last  to 
raise  an  objection  to  it.' 

'  But  I  do  raise  it,  Colonel,  and 
I  shall.  I  say  it's  absurd  to  treat 
that  lad  as  though  he  was  a  noble- 
man (why,  you  haven't  a  better 
room  to  put  the  Prince  of  Walea 
in,  if  he  came  to  visit  you) ;  and 
then  to  think  of  that ' 

'  Be  careful  what  you  say, 
Quekett.  Don't  make  me  too 
angry.  I  shall  stand  up  for  Oliver 
Ralston ' 

'  Oliver  Fiddlesticks  I' 

'  Whatever  the  rest  of  the  family 
may  do;  and  you,  who  talk  so 
much  of  clinging  to  us  and  being 
faithful  to  our  interests,  should 
uphold,  instead  of  fighting  against 
me  in  this  matter.  I  confess  that 
I  cannot  understand  it.  Tou  loved 
his  mother,  or  I  conclude  you 
did ' 

'Loved  his  mother r  echoes  the 
woman,  shrilly,  as  she  rises  from 
her  chair;  '  it  is  because  I  loved 
his  mother.  Colonel,  that  I  hate 
the  sight  of  him ;  it  is  because  I 
remember  her  innocent  girlhood, 
and  her  blighted  womanhood,  and 
her  broken-hearted  death,  that  to 
hear  him  speak  and  see  him  smile, 
in  his  bold  way,  makes  me  wish 
she  had  died  before  she  had  left 
behind  her  such  a  mockery  of 
herself.  I  can't  think  what  she 
was  after  not  to  do  it,  for  she 
hadn't  much  to  live  for  at  the  hat, 
as  you  know  well.' 
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'  Poor  Mary !'  sighs  the  Colonel. 

'  Ah !  poor  Mary ;  that's  the 
way  the  world  always  speaks  of 
the  lucky  creatures  that  have 
escaped  from  it.  I  don't  call  her 
poor  Mary,  and  turn  up  the  whites 
of  my  eyes  after  your  fashion ;  but 
I  can't  live  in  the  same  house  with 
her  son,  and  so  I'tc  told  you  be- 
fore. Either  Oliyer  goes,  or  I  go. 
You  can  take  your  choice.' 

'  But  you  are  talking  at  random, 
Quekett.  .  You  haye  got  a  crotchet 
in  your  head  about  Oliver,  just  as 
you  haye  a  crotchet  in  your  head 
about  receiving  Mrs.  Mordaunt's 
orders,  and  one  is  as  absurd  as 
the  other.  Just  try  to  look  at 
these  things  in  a  reasonable  light, 
and  all  would  go  smoothly.' 

But  Mrs.  Quekett  is  not  to  be 
smoothed  down  so  easily. 

'You  can  do  as  you  please. 
Colonel,  but  my  words  stand. 
You  have  chosen  to  keep  Master 
Oliver  here.' 

'  I  could  not  have  done  other- 
wise without  exciting  suspicion; 
would  you  have  me  blab  the 
story  to  all  the  world  ?'  he  says, 
angrily. 

'  Oh !  if  you  go  on  in  this  way. 
Colonel,  I  shall  blab  it  myself,  and 
save  you  the  trouble.  As  if  it 
wasn't  enough  to  have  the  Court 
pulled  to  pieces  before  my  eyes, 
and  to  be  spoken  to  as  if  I  was 
the  scum  of  the  earth,  without 
being  crossed  in  this  fashion.  You 
told  me  just  now.  Colonel,  not  to 
make  you  too  angry— don't  you  do 
the  same  by  me,  or  I  may  prove 
a  tougher  customer  than  I've  done 
yet.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  let 
Oliyer  stay  on  here,  or  no  T 

'  I  shall  let  him  remain  as  long 
as  it  seems  proper  to  myself,' 
replies  her  master,  whose  temper 
is  now  fairly  roused. 

The  housekeeper  can  hardly  be- 
lieve her  ears. 

'  You — will — let — him — re- 
main 1'    she    gasps.     'And    why 


don't  you  add,  "  according  to  Mrs. 
Mordaunt's  wishes  ?" ' 

'  I  do  add  it,  Quekett — "  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Mordaunf  s  wishes." 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  is  mistress  here, 
and  the  length  of  her  guests'  visits 
will  be  determined  by  her  desire. 
And  whilst  she  is  mistress  here, 
remember  that*  I  will  have  her 
treated  by  you  as  a  mistress,  and 
not  as  an  equal.' 

Quekett  stares  at  him  for  a 
moment  in  silent  surprise;  and 
then  the  angry  blood  pumps  up 
into  her  face,  filling  her  triple 
chins  until  they  look  like  the 
wattles  of  an  infuriated  turkey, 
uid  making  her  voice  shake  witib 
the  excitement  that  ensues. 

'  Very  well.  Colonel.  I  under- 
stand you.  You  have  said  quite 
enough,'  she  replies,  quiveringly. 

'  It  is  as  well  you  should  under- 
stand me,  Quekett,  uid  I  ought  to 
have  said  all  this  long  before. 
You  are  angry  now,  but  when  you 
have  had  time  to  think  over  it, 
you  will  see  that  I  am  right.' 

'Very  well.  Colonel— that  is 
quite  sufficient — ^you  will  have  no 
more  trouble  on  my  account,  I 
can  assure  you;'  and  with  that 
Mrs.  Quekett  sweeps  out  of  the 
dressing-room. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  doesn't  feel 
quite  comfortable  after  her  de- 
parture; it  has  been  too  abrupt 
to  leave  a  comfortable  impression 
behind  it :  but  he  consoles  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  he  has 
done  what  is  right  (not  always  a 
reflection  to  bring  happiuesb  with 
it,  by  the  way,  and  often  accom- 
panied by  much  the  same  cold 
comfort  presented  by  gruel,  or  any 
other  nastinees  that  we  swallow 
in  order  to  do  us  good);  and 
seeking  Irene's  presence  again, 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just,  trust- 
ing to  the  morning's  light  to 
dispel  much  of  his  foreboding. 

The  morning's  light  dispels  it 
after  this  wise. 
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Between  six  and  seyen  Irene 
is  wakened  by  a  strange  8onnd  at 
her  bedside^  something  between 
the  moaning  of  the  wind  and  a 
caf  8  mew ;  and  jnmpe  up  to  find 
her  sister-in-law  standing  there, 
looking  as  melancholy  as  a  mute 
at  a  funeral,  and  sniffing  into  a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

'  Good  gracions,  Isabella !  what 
is  the  matter  ?    Is  Philip        ' 

But  no;  Philip  is  occupying 
his  own  place  of  honour,  and  has 
not  yet  opened  his  eyes  upon  this 
wicked  world. 

'  What  is  the  matter?  Are  you 
ill?' 

'  Oh,  no,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mordaunt ; 
bT)t  Mrs.  Quekett — ^I  shouldn't 
have  yentured  in  here,  you  may 
be  quite  sure — '  and  here  Isabella's 
yiigin  eyes  are  modestly  yeiled — 
'  except  that  Mrs.  Quekett  is — oh ! 
what  ivai  Philip  say  ?' 

'Is  she  deadf  demands  Irene, 
with  a  liyely  interest  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  solemn 
inquiry. 

'Dead!  My  dear  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt, no !' 

'What  is  the  row?'  says  her 
brother,  now  awake  for  the  first 
time. 

'Oh,  Philip,  Mrs.  Quekett    is 

'Qonel  whereto?' 

'  I  don't  know ;  but  I  think  to 
London — to  Lady  Baldwin's — I 
tried  to  stop  her,  but  I  couldn't ; 
she  would  go.' 

'  Jubilate !'  cries  Irene,  clapping 
her  hands.  'I  am  so  glad.  Is 
she  really  gone  ?  It's  too  good  to 
be  true.' 

'Oh!  but,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt, she  was  so  angry,  and  so 
unkind,  she  wouldn't  eyen  kiss  me,' 
says  Isabella,  relapsing  into  a 
fresh  series  of  sniffs. 

'Faugh!'  replies  Irene.  'What 
a  misfortune!  But,  Philip,  had 
you  any  idea  of  this  ?' 

'  None !' 


'  Is  it  because  of  what  oocnned 
last  night?* 

'  I  am  afraid  sa' 

'Why  afraid?  We  shall  do 
much  better  without  her.  How 
did  she  go,  Isabella?* 

'  In  the  carriage.  I  knew 
nothing  about  it  till  I  heard  the 
carriage  driye  up  to  the  door. 
There  is  a  nine  o'clock  train  to 
London — I  suppose  she  means  to 
catch  that!' 

'  In  the  carriage,'  repeats  Irene ; 
'  Philip,  did  you  eyer  hear  of  such  . 
impertinence  ?* 

'  Well,  neyer  mind,  my  darling ; 
neyer  mind  it  now,'  he  repliee, 
soothingly.  '  Tou  see  she  always 
has  been  used  to  haye  the  carriage 
to  driye  to  the  station  in,  on  these 
occasions :  it  is  not  as  though  she 
were  an  ordinary  seryant,  but  it 
won't  occur  again — or,  at  all 
eyents,  for  some  time,'  he  adds, 
as  a  proyiso  to  himself.  'Bid 
Quekett  mention  how  long  she  is 
likely  to  be  absent,  Isabella  ?* 

'  No!  she  told  me  nothing — she 
would  hardly  speak  to  me — she 
was  yery,  very  crotchetiy,'  replies 
his  sister. 

'How  I  hope  she  may  stay 
away  for  eyer !'  says  Irene.  '  Gome, 
Isabella,  you  must  let  me  get  up. 
It  will-  be  quite  a  new  sensation 
to  go  down  to  break&st  and  feel 
there  is  no  ohanoe  of  meeting  that 
bird  of  eyil  omen  on  the  stairs.' 

So  Miss  Mordaunt  leayes  her 
brother  and  sister-in-law  to  their 
respectiyo  toilets,  and  retires, 
quite  oyercome  by  Irene's  bold- 
ness, and  almost  shaken  in  her 
faith  respecting  the  power  held ' 
by  Mrs.  Quekett  oyer  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Fen  Court. 

As,  some  minutes  after,  the 
Colonel  is  quietly  enjoying  his 
matitutinal  bath,  he  is  almost 
startled  out  of  his  seyen  senses 
by  a  yiolent  rapping  against  the 
partition  which  cQyides  his  dress- 
ing-room from  his  wife's  bedroom. 
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'My  dear  girl,  what  is  the 
matter  ?'  he  exclaims,  as  he  feels 
his  inability  to  rush  to  the  res- 
cue. 

'  Philip !  Philip !'  with  a  dozen 
more  raps  from  the  hack  of  her 
hair-brush.  '  Look  here,  Philip- 
may  Oliver  stay  with  us  now  ?' 

'  Yes!  yes!'  he  shouts,  in  answer, 
'  as  long  as  ever  you  like !  Thank 
heayen,  it's  nothing  worse/  he 
murmurs  to  himself,  as  he  sinks 
back  into  his  bath.  'I  really 
thought  the  old  witch  had  repented 
of  her  purpose,  and  was  down  on 
us  again!' 


As  a  whole,  the  village  of 
Priestley  is  not  picturesque  in 
appearance,  but  it  has  wonderfully 
romantic -looking  bits  scattered 
about  it  here  and  there,  as  what 
country  village  has  not  ?  Tumble- 
down cottages,  belonging  to  land- 
lords more  '  near '  than  thrifly,  or 
rented  by  tenants  whose  weekly 
wages  go  to  swell  the  income  of 
the  '  Bog  and  Fox  ;'  with  untidy 
gardens  attached  to  them,  where 
the  narrow  paths  have  been  almost 
washed  away  by  the  spring 
showers,  until  they  form  mere 
gutters  for  the  summer  rain,  into 
which  the  heavy  blossoms  of  the 
neglected  rose-trees  lie,  sodden 
and  polluted  from  the  touch  of 
earth.  Or  old-fashioned  cottages, 
built  half  a  century  before,  when 
bricks  and  mortar  were  not  so 
scarce  as  now,  and  held  together 
in  a  firmer  union,  and  roofs  were 
thatched  instead  of  slated.  Cot- 
tages with  darker  rooms,  perhaps, 
than  the  more  modem  ones  pos- 
sess, because  the  casements  are 
latticed  with  small  diamond-shaped 
panes,  of  which  the  glass  is  green 
and  dingy,  but  which  can  boast  of 
wide  fire-places  and  a  chimney- 
comer  (that  inestimable  comfort 
to  the  aged  poor,  who  feel  the 
winter's    draughts  as  keenly  as 


their  richer  brethren,  and  have 
been  known  to  sufier  from  rheu- 
matics), and  cupboards  to  stow 
away  provisions  in,  such  as  are 
never  thought  necessary  to  build 
in  newer  tenements.  Such  cot- 
tages as  these  have  usually  a 
garden  as  old-fashioned  as  them- 
selves, surrounded  by  a  low  stone 
wall — ^not  a  stiff,  straight  wall, 
but  a  deliciously-irregular  erec- 
tion, with  a  large  block  left  every 
here  and  there,  to  serve  as  a  step- 
ping-stone for  such  as  prefer  that 
mode  of  ingress  to  passing  through 
the  wicket,  and  of  which  fact 
stone-crop  and  creeping-jenny  have 
seized  base  advantage,  and  taking 
root,  increased  in  such  profusion 
that  it  would  be  useless  now  to 
give  them  notice  of  eviction.  Over 
the  wall  a  regiment  of  various- 
tinted  hollyhocks  rear  their  stately 
heads,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  a  bright  sunflower ;  whilst  at 
their  feet  we  find  clove-pinks  and 
thyme  and  southernwood  and  ca- 
momile fiowers,  and  all  the  old- 
world  darlings  which  look  so 
sweet,  and,  in  many  cases,  smell 
so  nasty,  but  without  which  an 
old-world  garden  would  not  be 
complete. 

All  this  is  very  nice,  but  it  is 
not  so  wild  and  romantic  as  the 
other ;  ^deed,  as  a  rule,  we  may 
generally  conclude  that  the  most 
picturesque  places  to  look  at  are 
the  least  comfortable  to  live  in. 
Perhaps  the  cottage  of  all  others 
in  Priestley  that  an  artist  would 
select  as  a  subject  for  his  pencil 
would  be  that  of  Mrs.  Cray,  the 
laundress,  and  it  is  certainly  as 
uncomfortable  a  home  as  the  vil- 
lage possesses.  It  is  not  situated 
in  the  principal  thoroughfare — the 
'  street,'  as  Priestly  proudly  calls 
it,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  its  own- 
ing the  celebrated  '  Dog  and  Fox ' 
— ^but  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
lane  which  divides  the  little  set- 
tlement into  a  cross.  It  is,  indeed. 
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the  Yery  last  house  before  we  pass 
into  the  open  country,  and  chosen, 
doubtless,  for  its  contiguity  to  the 
green  fields  which  form  the  wash- 
erwoman's drying-grounds.  It  is 
a  long,  low,  shambling  building, 
more  like  a  bam  than  a  cottage, 
with  windows  irregularly  placed, 
some  in  the  thatched  roof  and 
others  on  a  leyel  with  one's  knees. 
It  has  a  wide  space  in  front,  which 
once  was  garden,  but  is  now  only 
a  tract  of  beaten-down  earth,  like 
a  children's  playground,  as  indeed 
it  is.  In  the  centre  stands  an  old- 
fashioned  well,  large  and  deep, 
encircled  by  a  high  brink  of  stone- 
work, over  which  ivy  grows  with 
such  luxuriance,  that  it  endea- 
vours to  climb,  and  would  climb 
and  suffocate,  the  very  windlass, 
were  Mrs.  Gray's  boys  and  girls 
not  constantly  employed  in  tearing 
it  ruthlessly  away.  At  the  side 
of  the  well  is  the  pig-sty,  but 
the  pigs  share  the  playground 
with  the  children,  rout  away 
amongst  the  ivy,  snuff  about  the 
open  door,  try  to  drink  out  of 
Mrs.  Cray's  washing-tubs,  and 
make  themselves  generally  at 
home.  On  a  line  stretching  from 
the  cottage  to  the  gate  above  the 
heads  of  this  strange  company 
flutter  a  variety  of  white  and  co- 
loured garments,  like  the  flags  on 
a  holiday-dressed  frigate;  whilst 
the  projecting  wooden  porch — a 
very  bower  of  greenery — contains 
several    evidences    of   the    trade 

which  is  being  driven  within. 

•  •  •.  • 

'  The  old  home  I  How  little  she 
has  thought  of  it  of  late  I  Yet 
she  can  see  it  in  her  mind's  eye, 
as  she  stands  pondering  his  words. 
It  was  not  a  particularly  happy 
home  to  her — the  homes  of  the 
poor  seldom  are.  She  had  known 
hunger  and  thirst  and  cold,  and, 
occasionally,  the  sound  of  harsh 
words  within  its  limits,  yet  the 
memory  of  the  dull  life  she  led 


there  seems  very  peaceful  now, 
compared  to  the  excited  and 
stormy  scenes  through  which  she 

has  passed  since  leaving  it.' 

•  •  •  • 

Tes!  it  was  of  this  old  home 
that  Myra  had  been  thinking  three 
years  ago,  when  Joel  CSray  stood 
beside  her  in  the  fields  of  Fret- 
terley,  uid  urged  her  to  return 
with  him.  It  was  to  this  old  home 
she  flew  for  refuge  from  the  bitter 
knowledge  of  her  lover's  want  of 
love  for  her,  and  it  is  in  this  old 
home  that  we  now  meet  with  her 
again. 

It  is  at  the  close  of  a  long,  hot 
September  day,  and  she  is  sitting 
by  the  open  window — not  attired 
as  we  saw  her  last,  in  a  robe  of 
costly  material,  with  her  hair 
dressed  in  the  prevailing  fashion, 
and  gold  ornaments  gleaming  in 
her  ears  and  on  her  breast  Myra 
is  arrayed  in  cotton  now :  the 
shawl,  which  is  still  pinned  about 
her  shoulders,  is  of  black  merino, 
and  the  hat,  which  she  has  just 
cast  upon  the  table,  is  of  black 
straw,  and  almost  without  trim- 
ming. Yet  there  is  a  greater 
change  in  the  woman  than  could 
be  produced  by  any  quality  of 
dress — a  change  so  vivid  and- 
startling,  to  such  as  have  not  seen 
her  during  this  interval  of  threo 
yearsi  as  to  draw  off  the  considera- 
tion from  everything  except  her- 
self. 

Her  face  has  fallen  away  to  half 
its  former  size,  so  that  the  most 
prominent  features  in  it  are  her 
cheek-bones,  above  which  her 
large  dark  eyes  gleam  feverishly 
and  hollow.  Her  hair,  which  used 
to  be  so  luxuriant,  now  poor  and 
thin,  is  pushed  plainly  away  be- 
hind her  ears ;  whilst  her  lips  are 
colourless,  and  the  bloodless  ap- 
pearance of  her  complexion  is  only 
relieved  by  two  patches  of  crimson 
beneath  her  eyes,  which  make  her 
look   as    though    she   had   been 
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rouged.  Her  shape,  too,  once  so 
round  and  buxom,  has  lost  all  its 
comeliness ;  her  print  gown  hangs 
in  folds  about  her  waist  and 
bosom,  and  she  has  acquired  a 
stoop  which  she  neyer  had  before. 
Eight  -  and  -  twenty — only  eight- 
and-twenty  on  her  birth-day 
passed,  and  brought  to  this !  But, 
as  she  gazes  yacantly  at  the  patch 
of  ground  in  front  of  her  aunt's 
cottage,  she  is  not  thinking  of  her 
health — people  who  are  danger- 
ously ill  seldom  do :  yet  her 
thoughts  are  bitter.  The  children 
are  playing  there — ^fiye  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Cray, 
and  a  little  nurse-child  of  which 
she  has  the  charge.  The  latter — 
an  infant  who  has  not  long  learned 
to  walk  alone — escapes  from  his 
guardian,  who  is  the  youngest  of 
the  Grays,  and  attempts  to  climb 
the  ivy-covered  brink  of  the  well : 
more,  he  manages  to  hoist  his 
sturdy  limbs  up  to  the  top,  and  to 
crawl  towards  the  uncovered  pit. 
His  guardian  attempts  to  gain 
hold  of  one  of  his  mottled  legs; 
he  kicks  resistance;  she  screams, 
and  the  scream  arouses  Myra  from 
her  dream.  She  has  just  been 
thinking  how  little  life  is  worth 
to  any  one :  she  sees  life  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  and  fyies  to  preserve 
it.  As  she  reaches  the  well,  and 
seizes  hold  of  the  rebellious  in- 
fant, her  flEM^  is  crimson  with 
excitement 

'  Tommy  wovld  do  it !'  explains 
Jenny,  beginning  to  whimper  with 
the  fright. 

The  infant  doesn't  whimper, 
but  still  kicks  vigorously  against 
the  sides  of  his  preserver. 

Myra  throws  down  the  wooden 
lid,  which  ought  at  all  times  to 
keep  the  well  covered ;  presses 
Tommy  passionately  against  her 
breast;  tiien  putting  him  down, 
with  a  good  cuff  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  to  teach  him  better  for 


the  future,  walks  back  into  the 
cottage,  panting. 

'  Why  did  I  do  it  ?'  she  thinks, 
as  she  leans  her  exhausted  frame 
upon  the  table.  '  What's  the  good 
of  life  to  him,  or  me,  or  any  one  ? 
We  had  much  better  be  all  dead 
together  1' 

'  Hollo,  Myra !'  exclaims  the 
voice  of  her  cousin  Joel,  'what, 
you're  back  again,  are  you  ? 
Well !  I'm  right  glad  t9  see  you, 
lass,  though  I  can't  say  as  you 
look  any  the  better  for  your 
going.' 

He  has  come  in  from  his  daily 
labour,  through  the  back  kitchen, 
and  now  stands  before  her,  with 
his  rough,  kind  hands  placed  upon 
her  shoulders. 

'  Let  me  look  in  your  face,  my 
dear,  and  read  what  it  says !  No 
nem,  I  thought  as  much.  Didn't 
I  tell  you  so  before  ever  you 
went?' 

'  And  if  an  angel  had  told  me 
so,'  she  says,  passionately, '  do  you 
think  I  should  have  listened  to 
what  he  said  ?  What's  health,  or 
wealth,  or  peace,  or  anything  to 
me,  compared  to  the  chance  of 
finding  him  again,  and  seeing  my- 
self righted  ?  And  yet  you  blame 
me  because  I  can't  make  up  my 
mind  to  part  with  it — ^the  only 
thing  the  world  has  left  me.' 

'  I  blame  you,  my  dear?  Qod 
forbid  !  Only  you  can't  expect  me 
to  see  you  wasting  all  your  life 
running  after  a  shadder,  without 
warning  you  of  the  consequences. 
Youll  wear  yourself  out,  Myra.' 

'  There's  a  deal  left  to  wear 
out,'  she  answers. 

'  Well,  you're  not  so  strong  aa 
you  ought  to  be,  and  yon  knows 
it ;  all  the  more  reason  you  should 
hearken  to  what  your  friends  tell 
you.  This  makes  the  sixth  time 
you've  been  on  the  tramp  after 
that  'Amilton.' 

'  Dont  speak  bis  name !'  she 
says,  quickly ;  '  I  can't  bear  it.' 
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'  WTiy  don't  you  forget  it,  then?' 
he  answers,  ahnost  sayagely,  as  he 
deposits  his  tools  in  a  oomer  of 
the  room. 

'  Oh,  Joel !'  she  wails,  rocking 
herself  hackwards  and  forwards, 
'  I  can't  forget  it — I  wish  I  oould. 
It  seems  written  in  letters  of  fire 
whcreyer  I  turn.  There  haye  I 
been  toiling  away  for  the  last 
three  months  (I  took  the  accounts 
at  a  large  West-end  shop  this  time), 
and  walldng  myself  off  my  legs  be- 
tween whiles,  and  yet  I  can't  hear 
anything.  I  belieye  I've  been  to 
the  house  of  every  Hamilton  in 
London,  but  it  only  ended  in  dis- 
appointment I've  spent  all  my 
money,  and  had  to  sell  my  clothes 
off  my  back  to  get  home  again 
into  the  bargain — and  here  I  am, 
just  as  I  went!'  And  Myra  throws 
her  head  down  on  her  outstretched 
arms,  and  &ll8  to  sobbing. 

The  sobs  melt  Joel's  honest 
heart. 

'  My  poor  lamb !'  he  says,  ten- 
derly, 'you'd  better  give  it  up 
once  and  for  all — it  bean't  of  no 
manner  of  use.  And  suppose  you 
found  him,  now! — just  suppose, 
is  he  the  man  to  right  you  ?' 

'Oh!  I  don't  know— I  don't 
know,'  she  says,  amidst  her  tears. 

'  Yes,  you  do  know ;  only  you 
haven't  the  courage  to  speak  out. 
He  was  sick  of  you  three  years 
ago ;  he  told  you  as  much :  is  he 
likely  to  be  sweet  on  you  now  ?' 

But  to  this  question  there  comes 
no  answer  but  her  sobs. 

'  I  was  sweet  on  you  long  be- 
fore that,  Myra,'  continues  her 
cousin,  presently,  in  a  low  voice ; 
'  but  I  ain't  changed  towards  you. 
Why  won't  you  let  me  mend  this 
business.  There  ain't  much  dif- 
ference between  one  man  and  ano- 
ther, but  there's  a  deal  to  a  woman 
in  an  honest  name;  and  that's 
what  I'll  give  you  to-morrow,  my 
dear,  if  you'll  only  make  up  your 
mind  to  it' 


'  Don't,  Joel !  pray  don't  I' 

'  Are  you  never  going  to  have 
another  answer  for  me  save  that  ? 
One  would  think  I  wanted  to  do  you 
a  harm  by  marrying  you.  Tain't 
every  one  as  would  do  it,  Myra ; 
but  I  knows  all,  and  yet  I  says 
again.  111  make  an  honest  woman 
of  you  to-morrow,  if  you'll  chooee 
to  be  my  wife.' 

'  I  can't— indeed  I  can't!' 

'  That  ain't  true !  You  could 
do  it  well  enough,  if  you  chose/ 
replies  Joel,  moving  a  little  away 
from  her. 

'  Lor,  Myra !  are  you  back 
again  ?'  interrupts  the  coarse  voice 
of  Mrs.  Cray,  as  she  appears  at  the 
kitchen  door,  with  her  sleeves 
tucked  up  to  her  elbows,  and 
wiping  her  steaming  arms  and 
hands  upon  her  canvas  apron; 
'  when  did  you  reach  ?' 

'  About  an  hour  ago,'  says  the 
girl,  wearily. 

'  And  no  wiser  fhan  you  went, 
I  reckon  ?' 

*  No  wiser  than  I  went !' 

'  In  course  not :  you're  a  fool 
for  going.  Trapesing  about  the 
country  ,in  that  fashion  after  a 
wild-goose  chase,  when  you  ought 
to  stop  at  home  and  look  after  the 
childi^n !' 

'  I  shall  stop,  now.' 

'  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  I'm  sure. 
I've  been  worked  to  deatii,  between 
the  brats  and  the  linen,  since  you 
went  And  there's  been  fine 
changes  up  at  the  Court,  too.  The 
Colonel's  brought  home  his  lady ; 
and  a  nice-looking  creetur  she  is, 
so  I  hear  (Joel's  seen  her — ^he  can 
tell  you);  and  old  Mother  Que- 
kett's  gone  off  in  a  huff.  So  much 
the  better ;  /  don't  wish  her  good 
luck,  for  one ;  and  if  I  see  a  chance 
of  getting  back  the  Court  washing, 
why,  I  shall  do  it,  particular  if  the 
Colonel's  lady  is  what  Joel  seems 
to  think  her.  Why,  Joel,  lad, 
what's  up  with  you  ? — ^you  look  as 
if  you'd  had  a  crack  on  the  head.' 
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'  You'd  better  ask  Myra/  replies 
Joel,  sullenly. 

'Why,  you're  never  at  logger- 
heads again,  and  she  not  home  an 
hour  I  Here,  Polly,  lass,  bring 
Tommy  over  to  me,  and  go  and 
see  abont  setting  out  tea  in  the 
back  kitchen.  The  kettle  ain't 
filled  yet.  And  you  sit  quiet 
there,'  she  continues,  to  the  un- 
fortunate Tommy,  as  she  bumps 
him  handsomely  down  on  the 
stone  floor  to  enforce  her  com- 
mand, and  leaves  him  'there 
whimpering.  At  the  sound  of  the 
child's  voice,  Myra  raises  her  eyes 
quickly,  and  glances  at  him;  then 
turns  away,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
and  resumes  her  former  position. 

'  What's  up  between  you?  de- 
mands Mrs.  Cray  of  her  niece, 
when  she  has  time  to  revert  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  '  I  suppose  Joel 
don't  like  your  ways  of  going  on, 
and  so  you're  huffed  at  it.' 

'It  isn't  that,'  replied  Myra. 
'  Joel  wants  me  to  do  what's  im- 
possible, and  he's  angry  because  I 
tell  him  so.' 

'  I  wants  her  to  be  my  wife,  mo- 
ther— that's  the  long  and  short  of 
it.  I  want  her  to  give  up  running 
back'ards  and  forrards  after  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  (for  if  she  found 
that  fine  gentleman  as  her  mind  is 
bent  upon  to-morrer,  he'd  no  more 
marry  her  than  he  would  you),  and 
bide  here  at  Priestley,  and  bring 
up  an  honest  man's  children.  She 
knows  as  I've  hankered  after  her 
for  years,  and  that  I'd  make  her  a 
good  husband,  and  never  throw 
nothing  of  what's  gone  in  her 
teeth.  But  she  puts  me  off  with 
saying  it's  impossible.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ?' 

'  I  think  she  must  be  out  of  her 
mind  not  to  jump  at  it  Why, 
here  comes  as  good  a  fellow  as 
ever  worked  for  his  bread,  and 
offers  to  bemean  himself  by  look- 
ing over  all  your  tricks  and  making 
an  honest  woman  of  you,  and  you 


won't  have  him.    You  must  be 
mad  I' 

'Perhaps  I  am,  aunt;  but  I 
can't  help  it.' 

'Don't  talk  saoh  rubbish — (sit 
down  when  I  tell  you,  will  yer  ? 
— or  111  give  yer  something  to 
remember  me  by!)'  This  par 
parenthese  to  the  little  scapegoat 
Tommy,  who  has  dared  to  rise. 
Mrs.  Cray  does  not  only  promise — 
she  performs ;  and  the  child  does- 
not  whimper  this  time — he  roars. 

Myra  springs  up  hastily  and 
snatches  him  from  her  aunt's- 
hands. 

'  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  ? 
You  treat  him  like  a  dog !' 

'Well,  he  ain't  of  much  more* 
value,  nor  half  so  much  use.  H& 
cumbers  up  the  place  terrible,  and 
is  a  deal  of  trouble  with  his  vio- 
lent ways.  I've  said  more  than 
once  lately  that  he's  more  bother 
than  he's  worth.' 

'  Any  ways,  you're  paid  for  him,*" 
retorts  the  other. 

'Do  you  think  Td  keep  him 
without?' 

'Well,  you  might  give  a  little 
feeling  for  the  money,  then.  Youll 
split  the  child's  head  open  some 
day.' 

'  And  a  good  job,  too,  if  I  did. 
He  ain't  likely  to  be  missed.' 

The  younger  woman's  breast 
heaves,  but  she  does  not  answer. 

Joel  tries  to  make  peace  between 
them. 

'  Come !  don't  you  think  no  more 
about  it,  Myra.  His  'ed  ain't  split 
this  time,  and  mother  says  more 
than  she  means.' 

'  I  don't  know  that,  Joel,'  says 
Mrs.  Cray.  'If  she  scorns  you, 
nothing  can't  be  too  hard  for 
her.' 

'  Nothing  has  ever  been  too  hard 
for  me — ^in  your  opinion,'  replies 
Myra.  'I  wish  I  was  gone,  and 
out  of  it  all — ^that  I  do !  Oh,  my 
Ood!' — ^andwith  that  commences 
weeping  afresh.   But  her  weakness 
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is  soon  interrapted  by  her  atmfs 
hurridd  lemonstranoo. 

'Ck>me,now!  shake  yourself  np, 
girl !  There's  qnality  coming  ap 
the  path.  Here,  Joel !  who  can  it 
be?" 

'  Blest  if  it  ain't  the  Colonel's 
lady!' 

And  before  they  have  time  to  do 
more  than  realise  the  fact,  Irene's 
tap  has  sotmded  on  the  half-opened 
•door,  and  her  Yoice  is  asking  for 
admission.  Joel,  yery  red  in  the 
face,  stands  bolt  upright  against 
ihe  chimney-plaoe.  Myra  hastily 
passes  her  hand  across  her  eyes, 
and  turns  her  head  another  way ; 
whilst  Mrs.  Cray  adyances  to  re- 
•ceiye  the  yisitor  with  her  forgiying 
nnrse-child  hiding  his  head  in  her 
«kirts. 

'  Are  yon  Mrs.  Cray  ?'  demands 
Irene. 

'  Tes,  mmn.'  Mrs.  Cray,  remem- 
bering her  last  interyiew  with  Mrs. 
Quekett,  and  ignorant  as  to  what 
dealings  the  Court  people  may  now 
wish  to  haye  with  her,  is  rather 
stiff  and  reserred  at  first,  and 
«tands  upon  her  dignity. 

*  *  I  haye  come  to  ask  if  you  can 
do  me  a  fiftyour,  Mrs.  Cray.  I  haye 
some  friends  staying  with  me  who 
want  some  muslin  dresses  got  up 
in  a  hurry  for  a  flower-show  at 
I*enton,  and  the  Court  laundress 
<»innot  undertake  to  let  us  haye 
them  by  Wednesday.  Could  you  ?' 

'  Well,  that  depends  a  deal  upon 
what  they  are  like,  mum,'  replies 
Mrs.  Cray;  whereupon  follows  a 
yiyid  description  of  pufb  and 
flounces  and  laces,  quite  unneces- 
sary to  the  well-doing  of  my  story. 

'I  don't  see  w)iy  I  shouldn't 
f;iye  you  satisfaction,  mum,'  is  the 
laundress's  concluding  sentence; 
'  for  it  won't  be  the  first  time  as 
I'ye  worked  for  the  Court  gentle- 
folk by  a  many.' 

'Indeed!  I  neyer  heard  your 
name  till  this  afternoon,  when  my 
juaid  mentioned  it  to  me.' 


'  That's  likely  enough,  mum.  I 
don't  suppose  you  would  go  to 
hear  it  mentioned ;  but  I  worked 
for  the  Court  for  four  years  all  the 
same.  And  it  was  a  hard  day  for 
me,  with  all  my  poor  children  (six 
of  them,  if  there's  one),  when  I 
got  turned  away  for  ae^dng  my 
due.' 

'Who  turned  you  away,  Mrs. 
Cray?* 

'Why,  bless  you,  mum,  Mrs. 
Quekett,  as  was  mistress  of  the 
Court  then — ^who  else  should  hare 
done  it? — and  only  because  I 
wanted  my  three  weeks'  money,  as 
I  belieye  was  lining  her  own 
pockets  all  the  time.  If  s  been  a 
heayy  loss  to  me,  mum.  Bat 
Where's  the  use  of  talking,  when  a 
woman  like  that,  as  no  one  in  the 
yillage  has  a  good  word  for,  is 
queen,  and  nothing  less  ?  Youll 
hardly  belieye  it,  mum,  but  she 
ordered  me  straight  out  of  the 
house  then  and  there,  and  forbid 
eyen  the  seryants  to  send  me  their 
bits  of  things — and  that  was  a 
couple  or  more  pounds  a  quarter 
otlt  of  my  pocket,  let  alone  the 
other.' 

Irene  grows  rather  red  during 
this  harangue,  and  stands  with  her 
eyes  on  the  floor,  trying  to  break 
the  tip  of  her  parasol  by  digging 
it  into  a  dusty  creyice  between  the 
flags.  She  does  not  relish  hearing 
this  common  woman  speak  the 
truth,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
break  in  the  conyersation  she  re- 
sents it 

'Well,  Quekett  is  not  mistress 
of  the  Court  now,  Mrs.  Cray,  as  I 
suppose  I  need  not  tell  you ;  and 
her  likes  and  dislikes  are  nothing 
whateyer  to  me.  We  shall  often 
haye  friends  staying  with  us,  and 
the  washing  is  likely  to  be  more 
than  our  laundress  can  do.  At  all 
eyents,  I  can  promise  you  shall 
haye  back  the  seryants'  linen ;  and, 
if  I  am  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  you  get  up  the  dresses  I 
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epeak  of,  yoa  shall  have  some  of 
mine  also.' 

'  Oh !  thank  you,  mnm,  kindly. 
I  saw  you  was  a  real  lady  the  mi- 
nnte  I  set  eyes  on  yon;  and  as 
for  my  son  there,  who's  seen  yon  a 
many  times,  "  Mother/'  he  says  to 
me * 

'Yes,  yes  I'  interrupts  Irene, 
tmzious  to  cut  short  so  embaras- 
sing  an  eulogium ;  '  and  I  shall  be 
sure  to  have  the  dresses  by  Wed- 
nesday, shall  I  not  ?' 

'  We  can  let  the  lady  haye  them 
by  Wednesday,  can't  we,  Myra?* 
says  Mrs.  Oray,  appealing  to  her 
niece.  '  This  is  Monday,  and  you 
feels  well  enough  to  help,  don't 
you?' 

'Tes,  I'll  help,'  is  the  listless 
answer. 

'  Is  that  your  daughter  ?  Is  she 
ill  ?'  demands  Irene. 

'  She's  my  niece,  mum,  and  but 
a  poor  creetur  just  now — there's 
no  denying  of  it' 

'  Indeed  she  does  look  yery  ill,' 
says  Irene,  sympathisingly,  as  she 
approaches  Myra's  side,  and  gazes 
with' sad  interest  at  the  girl's  hol- 
low cheeks  and  staring  eyes,  in 
which  the  traces  of  tears  are  still 
yisible.  'Do  you  suffer  any 
pain?' 

At  first  Myra  is  disposed  to 
answer  rudely,  or  not  at  all.  She 
is  sensitirely  aJiye  to  the  fact  of 
her  altered  appearance,  and  always 
ready  to  take  umbrage  at  any  allu- 
sion made  to  it ;  but  she  looks  up 
into  the  sweet,  kind  face  that  is 
bent  oyer  hers,  and  feels  forced  to 
be  courteous  eyen  against  her  own 
wiD. 

'  None  now — sometimes  I  do.' 

'  Where  is  it  ?  You  do  not  mind 
my  asking,  do  you?  Perhaps  I 
might  send  you  something  that 
would  do  you  good.' 

'JETereJ'  replied  Myra,  pressing 
her  hand  just  below  her  collar- 
bones, '  at  night,  when  the  cough's 
bad,  and  I  can't  sleep  for  it    I 


sometimes  feel  as  though  I  should 
go  mad  with  the  pain  here.' 

'  And  what  kind  of  a  pain  is  it  ?' 

'It's  just  a  gnawing — nothing 
more ;  and  I'm  a  little  sore  some- 
times.' 

'  And  she  can't  eat  nothing,  poor 
dear,'  interposes  Mrs.  Cray.  '  She 
turns  against  meat  and  pudding  as 
though  they  was  poison ;  but  she 
drinks  water  by  the  gallon.  I'm 
sure  the  buckets  of  water  as  that 
girl  haye  drunk ' 

'And  does  not  washing  maice 
you  worse  ?'  again  inquires  Irene. 

'  Sometimes ;  but  I  don't  stand 
at  it  long — I  can't' 

'  And  how  do  you  employ  your 
time,  then,  Myra?' 

'I'm  just  home  from  a  job  in 
London,  ma'am.  I'm  good  at  keep- 
ing accounts,  and  such  like — it's 
what  I'ye  been  brought  up  to; 
but  it  tried  me  rather  this  hot 
weather,  and  I'm  glad  to  be  back 
in  Priestley  again.' 

'  She  ain't  fit  for  nothing  of  that 
sort  now,'  interpolates  Mrs.  Gray. 

'  I  dare  say  not  She  must  take 
care  of  herself  till  she  gets  stronger,' 
says  Irene,  cheerfully.  'I  will  send 
you  some  soup  from  the  Court, 
Myra — ^perhaps  that  will  tempt  you 
to  eat  And  are  you  fond  of  reed- 
ing? Would  you  like  to  haye  some 
books?' 

'  Oh,  she's  a  fine  scholar,  mum,' 
again  puts  in  Mrs.  Cray.  '  Many 
and  many's  the  time  I'ye  thought 
we'd  giyen  her  too  much  laming ; 
but  her  poor  uncle  that's  dead  and 

gone  used  to  say '    Here  she 

interrupts  herself  to  giye  her  skirts 
a  good  shake.  '  Get  out  of  that,  do, 
you  yarmint !  What  do  you  mean 
by  hanging  on  to  me  after  that 
fashion  ?'  —  which  adjuration  is 
succeeded  by  the  appearance  of 
Tommy's  curly  head  and  dirty  face 
in  the  full  light  of  day. 

'  Whose  child  is  that  V  cries  Irene, 
suddenly. 

The  question  is  so  unexpected. 
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thftt  no  oaie  seems  inclined  to 
answer  ii  Joel  changes  feet  awk- 
wardly upon  the  hearth,  which  he 
has  Beyer  quitted,  and  Myra  turns 
round  in  her  chair  and  looks  foil 
into  Irene's  face,  whose  eyes  are 
riyeted  upon  the  child,  still  cling- 
ing for  protection  to  the  skirts  of 
his  nurse. 

Mrs.  Cray  is  the  first  to  find  her 
tongue. 

'What!  this  boy,  mum,  as  is 
hanging  on  my  gownd  in  this  ill- 
conyenient  fashion  ?  —  but  lor  I 
children  will  be  children/  she  con- 
tinues, as  she  puts  her  hand  on 
Tommy's  head  and  pushes  him  for- 
ward for  Irene's  better  inspection. 
'  Well,  he's  not  mine,  though  I  look 
on  him  most  as  my  own.  To  tell 
truth,  he's  a  nuss-child.' 

'  A  nurse-child !  Tou  are  paid 
for  keeping  him ;  but  who,  then, 
are  his  parents  ?' 

'  They're  yery  respectable  people, 
mum — quite  gentlefolks,  as  you 
may  say.  I  think  his  pa's  in  the 
grocery  line ;  but  I  couldn't  speak 
for  certain.  My  money  is  paid  re- 
gular, and  that's  all  I  haye  to  look 
after.' 

'Oh,  of  course — of  course.  And 
— ^what  is  his  name  ?' 

'  He's  called  Tommy,  mum.  Go 
and  speak  to  the  lady,  Tommy.' 

'But  his  surname?' 

'  Well,  we  hayen't  much  call  here 
to  use  his  other  name,  mum ;  and 
I'm  sure  it's  almost  slipped  my 
memory.  What's  the  name  as  the 
gentleman  writes  as  owns  of 
Tommy,  Joel  ?'  she  continues,  ap- 
pealing, in  rather  a  conscious 
manner,  to  her  son. 

'I  don't  know.  You'd  better 
ask  Myra,'  he  replies,  gruffly. 

'  Brown,'  says  Myra,  quickly ; 
'  the  child's  name  is  Brown.  You 
might  go  to  remember  as  much  as 
that,  aunt.' 

'  Oh,  it  doesn't  signify,'  inter- 
rupts Irene,  who  perceiyes  she  has 
stumbled  on  an  unwelcome  sub- 


ject, '  it  is  of  no  oonaequenoe ;'  and 
then,  in  her  fresh  summer  dress, 
she  kneels  down  on  the  tiiioo<Tered 
stone  floor,  that  has  been  trami^ed 
by  dusty  feet  all  day  long.  '  Gome 
here,  Tonmiy.  Won't  yon  come 
and  speak  to  me?  Look  what 
pretty  things  I  haye  here ;'  and  ahe 
dangles  her  watch-chain,  with  ita 
bunch  of  glittering  charms,  b^ore 
his  eyes. 

Tommy  cannot  resist  the  bait : 
curiosity  casts  out  fear;  and  in 
another  moment  his  deep  bine 
eyes  are  bent  greedily  upon  the 
flashing  baubles,  whilst  his  dirty 
little  fingers  are  leaying  their  dnll 
impress  upon  pencil-case  and  locket 
and  seal. 

'  Oh  dear !  mum,  he  ain't  fit  as 
you  should  touch  him;  and  his 
feet  are  trampling  the  edge  of  your 
gound.  Here,  Jenny,  make  haste 
and  put  Tonmiy  under  the  pnmp 
till  the  lady  looks  at  him.' 

'  No,  no !  pray  don't ;  he  is  doin^ 
no  harm.' 

So  the  dirty  little  brat  is  left  in 
peace,  whilst  the  lady  takes  stock 
of  his  eyes  and  mouth  and  hair. 
Once,  in  his  ecstasy  at  finding  a 
gold  fish  amongst  her  treasures,  he 
raises  his  eyes  suddenly  to  hers^ 
and  she  darts  forward  as  suddenly 
and  kisses  him.  Then,  becoming^ 
aware  that  she  has  done  some* 
thing  rather  out  of  the  common,, 
and  that  Mrs.  Cray  and  Joel  and 
Myra  are  looking  at  her  with  sur- 
prise, Irene  rises  to  her  feet,  drag- 
ging the  bunch  of  charms  far  out 
of  disappointed  Tonmiy's  reach, 
and,  with  a  heightened  colour,, 
stammers  something  yery  like  an 
apology. 

'  I  like  little  children,'  she  says, 
hurriedly;  'and — and — he  has 
yery  blue  eyes.  Are  you  fond  of 
lollipops,  Tommy  ?' 

'  I  want  the  fiss,'  says  Tommy, 
from  behind  Mrs.  Cray's  gown 
again. 

'  Oh  fie !  then  you  can't  haye  it. 
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Now  be'ave  yourself,  or  I'll  give 
yon  a  good  hiding/  is  the  gentle 
rejoinder. 

Irene  feels  very  mnch  inclined 
to  give  him  the  '  fiss/  but  has  suf- 
ficient sense  to  know  it  would  be 
a  yery  foolish  thing  to  do ;  so  she 
takes  a  shilling  out  of  her  purse 
instead. 

'  See, Tommy!  a  beautiful  bright 
new  shilling !  Won't  you  go  and 
buy  some  lollipops  with  it  ?' 

Tommy  adyances  his  hand  far 
enough  to  grab  the  coin,  and  then 
retreats  in  silence. 

'  Say  "  thankye "  to  the  lady,' 
suggests  Mrs.  Cray. 

But  Tommy  is  dumb. 

'  Say  "  thankye  "  at  once ;  d'ye 
hear?'  and  a  good  shake  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  good  cuff  on 
the  small  delinquent's  head. 

'  Oh !  don't  strike  him,'  cries 
Irene,  earnestly — 'pray don't  strike 
him ;  he  is  but  a  baby.  Poor  little 
Tommy!  I  am  sure  he  will  say 
thank  you,  when  he  knows  me 
better.' 

'  You're  too  good  to  him,  mum ; 
you  can't  do  nothing  with  children 
without  hitting  'em  now  and  then : 
which  you  will  find  when  you  have 
a  young  family  of  your  own.' 

'  I  must  go  now.  My  friends 
are  waiting  for  me,'  says  Irene, 
whose  colour  has  risen  at  the  last 
allusion.  '  Good  evening,  Mrs. 
Cray!  Send  up  for  the  dresses 
to-night ;  and  the  cook  shall  give 
you  some  soup  at  the  same  time, 
for  your  niece.' 

But  she  has  not  long  stepped 
over  the  threshold,  before  Myra  is 
after  her ;  and  they  meet  by  the 
ivy-covered  well. 

'  You'll — ^you'll — be  coming  this 
way  again,  won't  you?'  says  the 
girl,  panting  even  with  that  slight 
effort. 

*  If  you  wish  it,  certainly.  Would 
you  like  me  to  come  and  see  you, 
Myra?' 

'  Very  much !     There  are  few 
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faces  here  look  at  me  as  yours 
does.' 

'  My  poor  girl !  then  I  will 
come,  with  the  greatest  pleasure.' 

'Soon?' 

'  Very  soon.'  And  so  they  part ; 
and  Irene  joins  Mary  Cavendish 
and  Oliver  Balston,  who  have  been 
walking  up  and  down  the  green 
lane  outside  the  cottage,  waiting 
for  her. 

'  What  a  time  you've  been !' 

'  Have  I  ?  There's  a  poor  young 
woman  there  in  a  consumption,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  who  in- 
terested me.  And  such  a  dear 
little  child :  a  nurse-child  of  Mrs. 
Cray's.   I  stayed  to  talk  to  them.' 

'  How  long  is  it  since  you  have 
developed  a  love  for  children, 
Irene?'  says  Mary  Cavendish, 
laughing.  '  I  did  not  think  they 
were  at  all  in  your  line.' 

'  I  never  disliked  them ;  and 
this  baby  has  such  beautiful  earn- 
est eyes.'  • 

'It  is  remarkable  what  lovely 
eyes  some  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  have.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  in  Berwick ' 

'  Let  us  get  over  the  stile  here ; 
it  leads  to  the  Court  by  a  much 
shorter  way,'  exclaims  Irene,  in- 
terrupting her  cousin  in  the  rudest 
manner  in  the  world.  But  so  is 
Miss  Cavendish  always  interrupted 
if  she  ventures  to  make  the  slight- 
est reference  to  her  visit  of  the 
summer.  She  has  been  dying, 
heaps  of  times,  to  relate  all  the 
glories  of  that  period  to  Irene,  but 
she  has  never  been  able  to  ad- 
^vance  fsirther  than  the  fact  that 
they  took  place.  The  mere  name 
of  Berwick  is  sufficient  to  send 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  out  of  the  room  or 
— as  in  the  present  instance^ 
over  the  stile. 


Irene  cannot  get  the  remem- 
brance of  poor  Myra's  hollow  fea- 
tures and  attenuated  figure  out  of 
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her  head.  It  fonns  the  staple 
subject  of  her  conyersation  at  the 
dinner-table,  and  she  talks  of  it 
all  the  eyening,  while  her  gneets 
are  rambling  about  the  gardens 
and  shrubbery;  and  she  is  sitting 
on  a  bench  with  her  husband  in 
the  dusk,  and  flirting  with  him  in 
her  little  quiet  way. 

'  It  is  yery  sad/  says  Colonel 
Mordaunt  for  about  the  fiftieth 
time, '  and  I'm  yery  glad  that  you 
should  haye  fallen  in  with  her, 
my  dear.  It  is  in  such  cases  that 
the  rich  can  do  so  much  to  help 
the  poor.  Sickness  is  bad  enough 
to  bear  when  we  are  surrounded 
by  eyezy  luxury ;  it  must  be  twice 
as  hard  when  one  is  depriyed  of 
the  necessaries  of  Ufe.'  And  he 
continues  to  puff  solemnly  into 
the  eyening  air,  while  his  arm 
tightens  round  the  waist  of  his 
wife. 

'  Tes,'  says  Irene,  leaning  up 
against  him,  .and  you  should  see 
how  thin  and  pale  she  is,  Philip. 
Her  bones  look  as  though  they 
were  coming  through  her  skin. 
And  she  has  no  appetite,  her  aunt 
says.  I  haye  ordered  cook  to  send 
her  down  some  soup  and  jelly.' 

'  Quite  right  I  am  afraid  you 
would  find  seyeral  more  in  the 
same  condition  if  you  were  to  look 
for  them.  Country  poor  are  too 
proud  to  beg.' 

'  I  will  make  a  point  of  looking. 
But  I  neyer  saw  any  one  so  ter- 
ribly thin  before.  And  her  eyes 
are  hollow,  poor  thing !' 

'  You  seem  to  haye  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  this  girl,  Irene.' 

*  She  has  awakened  a  great  in- 
terest in  me,  though  I  cannot  tell 
why.  She  seems  more  than  ill — 
she  looks  unhappy.' 

'  And  haye  you  told  Colonel 
Mordaunt  about  the  child  you  took 
such  a  fancy  to?'  laughs  Mary 
Cayendish,  who  is  loitering  near 
enough  to  hear  the  last  words. 
'  It's  a  new  thing  for  Irene  to  be 


running    after    babies  —  isn't   itj» 
Colonel  Mordaunt  ?* 

Irene  flushes ;  it  is  not  so  dark 
but  he  can  see  the  change,  and  » 
new  tenderness  creeps  oyer  him. 

'  What  baby,  darling  ?*  he  sajs^. 
as  he  presses  her  closer  to  him*. 
Irene  is  yezed  at  the  turn  in  the 
conyersation ;  she  is  not  a  bit  sen- 
timental, and  she  cannot  affect  to 
be  so.' 

'  It  was  not  a  baby,'  she  re- 
plies, almost  curtly:  'itwasabi^ 
child  of  two  or  three  years  old.' 

'  And  you  took  a  fancy  to  it — 
why?' 

Colonel  Mordaunt's  'why'  has. 
a  totally  different  bearing  to  the 
'  why '  that  faUs  upon  Irene's  ears. 
She   grows    scarlet,    and  almost^ 
starts  away  from  him. 

'  Why ! — why !  For  no  particu- 
lar reasons-only — because — I  don't 
care  for  children  in  general,  I 
know — ^but — ^but ' 

Whilst  she  is  hammering  out  a. 
reasonable  answer,  her  husband 
supplies  it 

'  But  you  thought,'  he  whispov 
close  into  her  ear,  'tiiat  some  day 
you  might  possess  such  a  child  of 
your  own,  Irene !' 

'I — I  thought —  Good  heayens,. 
no!  I  neyer  thought  anything 
of  the  kind,'  she  exclaims  aloud ; 
and  then,  out  of  sheer  neryous- 
ness,  she  laughs.  The  laugh  grates 
on  Colonel  Mordaunt's  ear;  he 
draws  himself  away,  not  offended,, 
but  hurt. 

'  If  such  a  prospect  holds  no 
charms  for  you,  Irene,  you  might 
keep  the  unpleasant  truth  to  your- 
self. It  is  not  necessary  to  laugh 
at  me.' 

'  Laugh !— did  I  laugh  ?'  she  re- 
plies, still  tittering.  '  I'm  sure  I 
didn't  know  it  I  don't  think  I 
quite  know  what  I  did  do.'  And 
with  this,  the  incomprehensible 
creature  fails  to  crying,  not  heayily, 
but  in  a  smart  little  shower  of 
tears  that  sayour  strongly  of  the 
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hysterical.  Colonel  Mordannt  does 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it ;  he 
has  been  little  nsed  to  women,  and 
this  one  seems  to  him,  at  times,  a 
mystery;  bnt  he  adopts  the  safe 
coarse :  he  throws  his  arms  about 
her  neck  and  begs  her  not  to  think 
any  more  about  it.  And,  appa- 
rently, Irene  adopts  his  advice,  for 
she  dries  her  eyes,  and  flits  away 
from  his  side,  and  the  next  minute 
he  hears  her  light  laugh  ringing 
out  through  the  shrubbery  at 
some  j^t  of  Oliver  Ealston's. 

They  aire  a  very  happy  party  at 
Fen  CJourt  now;  even  Isabella 
Mordaunt  seems  to  have  crept  out 
of  her  shell,  and  to  dare  to  enjoy 
herself  after  a  demurely  quiet 
fashion ;  and  as  for  Colonel  Mor- 
daunt, he  has  been  a  different  man 
since  rid  of  the  presence  of  the 
awful  Mrs.  Quekett.  Not  that  he 
vraA  quite  himself  for  some  days 
after  the  housekeeper's  summary 
departure.  A  gloomy  dread  seemed 
hanging  over  him  at  that  time,  for 
which  Irene  was  unable  to  account. 
But  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Mrs. 
Quekett's  temper  having  evapo- 
rated with  change  of  air,  she 
thought  fit  to  send  her  master  a 
letter,  written  as  though  nothing 
unpleasant  had  happened  between 
them,  which  intimated  her  where- 
abouts, and  wound  up  with  her 
compliments  to  his  '  good  lady.' 

Colonel  Mordaunt's  mind  was 
instantly  relieved;  and  the  next 
post  took  back  a  lengthy  epistle 
in  reply.  Irene  saw  neither  of 
these  letters,  nor  wished  to  do  so ; 
but  she  could  not  help  observing 
how  much  more  at  ease  her  hus- 
band appeared  to  be  after  receiv- 
ing and  despatching  them. 

And  with  the  fear  of  Mrs.  Que- 
kett's everlasting  displeasure  lifted 
off  his  mind.  Colonel  Mordaunt  be- 
came pleasanter  and  more  lively 
than  she  had  seen  him  since  their 
marriage.  He  petted  Irene  all  day 
long,   chaffed.  Isabella,   and    ap- 


peared thoroughly  to  eijoy  the 
companionship  of  Oliver,  as  though, 
in  the  affection  of  these  three,  he 
had  all  he  desired  in  this  life  to 
make  him  happy. 

His  wife  had  beg;un  to  wish  that 
it  could  go  on  thus  for  ever,  and 
that  they  had  no  friends  coming 
to  break  in  upon  their  domestic 
felicity.  But  the  guests  have 
arrived,  and  the  unruffled  inter- 
course is  continued,  and  Irene  is 
being  carried  quietly  along  the 
stream  of  life  as  though  she  had 
left  all  its  storms  behind  her,  and 
there  were  no  black  clouds  gather- 
ing in  the  future. 


Colonel  Mordaunt  is  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly benevolent  nature;  he 
takes  great  interest  in  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  and  never  neglects  an 
opportunity  of  sympathising  with 
or  relieving  them;  but  after  a 
while  he  does  grow  very  sick  of 
the  name  of  Myra  Cray.  It  ap- 
pears as  though  his  wife  were 
always  harping  on  it ;  every  topic, 
from  whatever  point  started,  veers 
round,  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
to  the  sick  girl  at  the  laundress's 
cottage ;  and  whenever  he  misses 
Irene,  he  is  sure  to  hear  that  she 
has  'just  run  down '  to  the  end  of 
the  village  with  a  book,  or  a  pud- 
ding. At  last  he  grows  fidgety  on 
the  subject. 

'  You  are,  surely,  never  going 
out  in  this  broiling  sun !'  he  ex- 
claims, one  hot  morning  in  Octo- 
ber, as  he  meets  his  wife  arrayed 
for  walking,  a  basket  of  fruit  on 
one  arm,  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
under  the  other.  '  I  cannot  allow 
it,  Irene.  You  will  get  fever  or 
something  of  the  sort :  you  must 
wait  till  the  day  is  cooler.' 

'  Oh,  I  can't  wait,  Philip,'  she 
says,  coaxingly,  for  poor  Myra  is 
so  much  worse.  She  broke  a 
bloodvessel  last  night,  and  they 
have  just  sent  up  to  tell  me  so.' 

2  N  2 
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*  What  good  can  you  do  by 
going  down  ?' 

'  I  don't  know :  but  I  think  she 
will  feel  my  presence  to  be  a  com- 
fort ;  she  has  taken  a  great  fiuicy 
to  me,  yon  know.  Beddes,  I  want 
to  carry  her  a  few  grapes.' 

'  Send  them  by  a  servant.  I 
cannot  have  you  risk  yonr  health 
by  encountering  such  fatigue  for 
any  one.' 

'  It  will  not  fatigue;  and  I  want 
to  see  Myra  myself.' 

'  Take  the  pony-ohaise,  then.' 

'No,  indeed!  before  your  lazy 
grooms  will  have  put  the  harness 
together,  I  shall  be  by  her  bed- 
side.' And  running  past  him,  she 
takes  her  way  down  to  the  village. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  is  vexed*  He 
likes  his  wife  to  be  interested  in 
the  parishioners,  but  her  visits  of 
late  have  been  confined  to  the 
Orays — ^who  are  generally  c(msi- 
dered  to  be  the  least  deserving  of 
them  all.  Besides,  he  argues,  the 
house  is  full  of  guests,  to  whom 
she  owes  more  attention  than  is 
consonant  vnth  absenting  herself 
from  their  company  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  When  they  meet 
at  luncheon,  consequently,  he  is 
what  is  termed  a  little  '  put  out ;' 
but  she  is  too  full  of  her  protegee 
to  notice  it 

'  Poor  Myra  I'  she  sighs,  as  she 
takes  her  seat  at  the  table.  '  I 
am  afiraid  there  is  little  hope  for 
her;  she  is  so  weak,  she  cannot 
speak  above  a  whisper.' 

'  She  oughtn't  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  at  all,  after  having  broken 
a  bloodyessel,'  says  her  husband, 
shortly.  '  Will  you  take  a  cutlet, 
Irene?' 

'  No — nothing,  thank  you.  I 
couldn't  eat;  my  whole  mind  is 
absorbed  by  the  thought  of  that 
poor  girl.' 

'  But  you  are  not  going  to  allow 
it  to  spoil  your  luncheon,  are  you  ? 
Eunning  about  all  the  morning, 
and  eating  nothing  on  the  top  of 


ii    The  end  of  it  will  be,  yon  wiD 
be  ill.' 

'  Not  while  there  is  "work  /or  me 
to  do— as  there  ever  is.* 

'N(msense!  you  talk  of  it  as 
though  it  were  a  duty.  It  is  a 
much  greater  duty  for  yon  to  eat 
when  your  husband  asks  you  to 
do  so.' 

'  Don't  ask  me  then,  dear  Philip ; 
for  I  really  can't' 

fie  does  not  press  her,  but  di- 
rects his  attention  to  the  rest  of 
the  company;  whilst  she  leans 
back  in  her  diair,  pale,  pensive, 
and  almost  entirely  silent 

'  You  wont  go  out  again  ?'  he 
says  to  her,  as  the  meal  is  con- 
cluded and  they  rise  from  table. 

'  Oh  no !  I  don't  think  so.' 

'Go,  then,  and  lie  down,  my 
dear.  Ton  have  been  too  much 
excited.  I  never  saw  you  more 
overcome.' 

'  I  think  I  will  lie  down,  just 
for  an  hour  or  two.  My  head 
aches  terribly.' 

Then  his  trifling  annoyance 
yanishes,  and  he  is  all  sympathy 
and  tenderness';  supporting  her 
upstairs  with  his  arm  aroxmd  her 
waist,  and  coaxing  and  petting 
her  like  a  sick  child,  until  she  has 
exchanged  her  dress  for  a  cool 
wrapper,  and  laid  down  on  her 
bed:  when  he  steps  about  the 
room,  on  tiptoe,  like  a  woman, 
pulling  down  the  blinds  and  put^ 
ting  everything  vnthin  her  reach 
that  he  thinks  she  may  require. 

'  I  shall  be  back  by  six,  my  own 
darling,'  he  whispers,  in  farewell ; 
'  and  I  hope  you  will  have  had  a 
good  sleep  by  that  time.' 

'  I  dare  say  I  shall,'  she  mur- 
murs, dreamily;  and  then  he  leaves 
her.  At  the  appointed  hour  he 
is  back  again,  and  entering  the 
room  cautiously,  for  fear  of  start- 
ling her,  finds  aU  the  blinds  drawn 
up,  and  Phoebe  sitting  by  the  open 
window,  stitching  a  rent  in  one  of 
her  mistress's  dresses. 


'  Urs.  Mordannt  gone  down  ?'  he 
MjH,  interrogatiTely. 

'  Yea,  sir.  I  belieye  ahe'a  gMie 
ont,  sir.' 

'  Out !  Not  out  of  doors  again?* 

'  I  think  BO,  sir.  A  mesaage 
came  np  from  Gray's  for  my 
missns,  about  four  o'clock,  and  she 
put  on  her  things  at  once  and 
vrent  to  them,  I  believe  the 
young  woman's  sent  for  her,  sir.' 

'  Too  bad  I  too  bod !'  exclaims 
Colonel  Monlauiit,  angrily — ^thoogh 
referring  more  to  the  Crays  than 
to  Irene.  '  But  I  snppose  she  will 
be  back  to  dinner.' 

'  I  snppose  so,  sir.  Uy  miBsns 
said  she  wonid  wear  a  white 
mnslin  this  evening,  and  I  was 
just  stitching  thifi  one  tt^ether  for 
her.' 

But  dinner-time  arriTes,  and 
they    are    all    assembled    in   the 
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dining-ioom,  and  still  the  mistress 
of  the  house  is  absent. 

'  It  is  close  upon  seven :  she 
muBt  be  here  directly,'  remarks 
Colonel  Mordannt,  thoiif^  uneasily. 

'A  note  from  Cray's,  if  you 
please,  sii^'  says  the  footman, 
placing  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper 
before  him. 

He  opens  it  and  reeds : 

'  Dbab  Philip, — Pray  dont  wait 
dinner  for  me.  It  is  impossible 
that  I  can  come  home  just  yet. 

'  iKBJd.' 

'  Serre  the  dinner  at  once  !'  ex- 
claims Colonel  Uordaunt,  in  a  voice 
of  real  displeasure,  as  he  tears  up 
the  note  into  a  dozen  fri^ments 
and  casts  them  into  the  empty 
grate  behind  him. 


(To  *e  coniiaiMJ.) 
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LOVE  AND  MONEY. 

'  \X7^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^c  world  were  young/ — 
Oh!  golden  age  by  the  poet  sung ; 
For  though  it  exist  but  on  mythic  page, 
Tis  a  fiction  pleasant,  this  golden  age : 
Now  love  and  the  world  are  grown  cunning  and  old. 
And  the  golden  age  is  the  age  of  gold ! 
And,  oh!  the  blue, 
That  deep,  clear  blue, 

4  

In  the  eyes  of  the  Cupid  whom  once  we  knew 

Happy,  careless,  sunny  and  true. 

Is  tinged  by  the  prevalent  aureate  hue. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  his  gossamer  wings, 

Which  hang  like  wretched  bedraggled  things ; 

There  rests  a  cloud  on  his  visage  fair, 

A  golden  cloud — ^but  gold  is  care  ; 

And  as  for  the  heart,  that  symbol  old 

Of  love  he  carried — ^^s  turned  to  gold  ! 

A  ring  is  made,  let  the  fight  begin, — 

Who  are  the  combatants?    Which  will  win? 

And  well-bred  speculation  is  rife 

As  to  the  genuine  odds  in  the  strife. 

Moneybags  versus  the  lady's  pet. 

That  is  the  match  ;  now,  who  will  bet? 

A  curious  crowd 
Is  gathered  there, 

And  the  champions,  too. 
An  ill-matched  pair ; 
One  all  buoyant  with  hope  and  youth. 
Fondly  dreaming  that  love  and  truth 

Can  outweigh  half  a  million ; 
The  other  a  strange,  misshapen  wight, 
But  looking  as  if  he  me^int  to  fight. 
Void  of  each  possible  manly  grace. 
With  yellow  eye  and  jaundiced  face, 

Like  a  liverless  Indian  civilian. 
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But,  oh !  for  the  hopes  of  the  youthful  knight 
Whom  daughters  love  and  duennas  slight, 

But  whose  purse  has  scarcely  a  stray  '  bob ;' 
n'is  weight  and  substance  carry  the  day, 
And  naught  will  avail  in  the  coming  fray  ; 
Or  love  or  beauty,  or  youth  or  health, 
Tis  the  longest  of  odds  on  the  man  whose  wealth 

Is  the  wealth  of  a  Bengal  nabob. 
And  she,  the  lovely,  expectant  fair. 
The  prize  of  battle,  sits  calmly  there. 

Like  the  bride  of  classic  story. 
What  time  in  famed  iEtolia's  land 
There  fought,  by  the  river's  golden  strand, 
'Gainst  the  river-god's  strength  and  glory, 
Alcmena's  son, 
Who  conquering,  won 

The  Princess  Dejanira. 
Yes ;  there  she  sits,  the  insouciante  fair. 
With  unflushed  brow,  and  with  golden  hair ; 
And,  as  to  her  whole  attire,  a 
Girl  of  the  period,  skilled  in  the  art 
Well  to  dissemble  each  throb  of  heart. 

A  few  more  rounds,  and  the  battle  is  o'er  ; 
Moneybag  victor — ^would  you  more? 
And  the  social  critics  of  the  fray 
Forejudged  aright  the  fate  of  the  day ; 
As  for  the  girl  of  the  period,  she 
Bows  to  society's  just  decree. 
Does  she  see,  through  a  mist  of  tears. 
The  buried  hopes  of  her  girlish  years? 
Or  do  her  eyes  grow  heavy  and  dim 
The  while  her  heart  flies  back  to  him  t 
Murmur  sadly  her  lips  his  name  ? 
Bodes  her  bosom  of  sin  and  shame? 
Trembles  her  soul,  that  thought  beside — 
An  unloved  husband,  a  venal  bride  ? 
What  of  it  ?  gurls  of  the  period  sing, 
*  Mammon  is  Hymen,  and  Moneybag  king.' 

T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 
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THE  first  night  of  a  oew  play. 
There  are  some  people  who 
neyer  miss  it.  One  goes  ont  of 
cnriosity,  another  professionally. 
The  regular  playgoer  likes  to  be 
present  because  his  attendance 
on  these  occasions  has  become  a 
habit  with  him,  just  as  the  Derby 
is  with  another  man.  One  goes 
because  he  is  a  Mend  of  the  dra- 
matist; another  because  he  is 
not ;  a  third  is  there  on  account  of 
his  interest  in  the  management; 
a  fourth  simply  in  the  hope  that 
the  management  has  made  a  mis- 
take. The  critics  go  in  fulfilment 
of  their  calling.  Of  course  they 
are  bored  whether  the  play  is  good 
or  bad.  It  is  the  thing  to  be 
bored.  Sometimes  they  are  indeed 
to  be  pitied;  but  they  take  out 
their  torture  tenfold  when  they 
sit  down  to  scarify  the  piece.  The 
most  astonishing  thing  is,  when 
you  think  they  have  been  dread- 
fully bored,  and  when  you  are 
glad  that  they  have  gall  at  home 
for  ink,  to  find  by  their  papers 
that  they  hare  been  delighted. 
At  other  times,  when  you  think 
they  have  an  opportunity  of 
honestly  praising  a  piece,  you 
encounter  fierce  condemnation. 
Truly,  critics  and  criticism  are 
inscrutable.  I  giye  them  up. 
Thank  goodness  I  am  not  profes- 
sionally engaged,  except  once  in  a 
way.  Now  and  then  I  sit  amidst 
the  critics  with  my  bristles  up, 
look  bored,  feel  bored,  and  go  out 
envying  the  people  who  are  not 
called  upon  to  write  their  opinions 
of  what  they  have  seen  and  heard. 
But  we  all  like  a  first  night;  it 
is  so  unlike  any  other  night.  You 
see  people  whom  you  wish  to  see. 
'  There  is  a  sort  of  suppressed  ex- 
citement in  the  house  which  gives 
an  outside  interest  to  the  play. 
Then  there  is  always  the  chance 


of  a  row.  Pieces  have  been  killed 
on  a  first  night  It  is  true  the 
custom  of  'taking  care'  of  the 
house  has  grown  of  late  into  such 
a  habit  that  a  sort  of  check  has 
been  established.  Something  ia 
indeed  required  to  neutralise  the 
coldness  of  the  general  hahUu^ 
of  theatres  on  first  nights ;  but  a 
crowd  of  applauders  scattered 
through  the  house  rather  orerdoes 
the  business. 

Let  us  look  round  a  first  night's 
house  and  see  who  the  people  are 
in  the  stalls  and  boxes.  They  are 
the  actors  who  interest  one  more 
than  the  people  on  the  stage.  We 
will  see  the  play  itself  when  we 
have  read  the  notices.  In  the 
stage-box  is  Mr.  John  Oxenford, 
a  white-headed,  genial-looking 
gentleman,  and  critic  of  the 
'Times.'  It  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  the  satellite  who  always 
accompanies  him.  But  in  the 
same  box  we  notice  Miss  Neilson 
(Mrs.  Lee)  and  her  husband.  Mr. 
Lee  was  the  subject  of  a  great 
practical  joke  in  America,  arranged 
by  Mr.  Sothem,  and  mentioned  in 
the  papers  a  short  time  ago.  The 
'New  York  Herald'  devoted  a 
couple  of  columns  to  the  story. 
Miss  Neilson  is  quite  as  pretty  as 
her  photographs.  She  wears  a  low 
dress,  very  much  after  the  fashion 
of  the  portrait  of  Nell  Gwynne  in 
'  Pepys'  Diary.'  Mr.  Oxenford 
wUl  talk  during  the  performance, 
but  when  you  read  his  criticism 
in  the  '  Times '  you  find  that  he 
knows  all  abo^t  the  play.  In 
an  adjacent  box  are  the  Levys 
of  the  '  Telegraph.'  Their  chief 
critic  is  nursing  his  leg  in  the 
stalls.  He  is  a  young  man,  with 
a  brown  beard  and  moustache,  and 
a  well- formed,  intellectual  head. 
His  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
action  brought  by  Charles  Heade 
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against  the  '  Morning  Adrertiser/ 
and  it  is  likely  to  crop  up  in  a 
libel  snit  pending,  I  believe, 
against  the  defonot  'Zig-Zag.' 
Mr.  Clement  Scott  has  made  him- 
self known  by  his  well-written  and 
pungent  criticisms.  He  was  '  Al- 
mayiya '  in  the  London  '  Figaro/ 
and  he  writes  for  the  '  Observer ' 
and  the  '  Telegraph.'  Close  by  Mr. 
8cott  sits,  silent  and  muffled  up  to 
his  chin,  Mr.  Heraud,  who  used 
to  write  for  the  '  Athensum,'  and 
is  the  hero  of  that  story  of  Jerrold, 
in  which  Mr.  Heraud's  poem  about 
*  Hell '  is  mentioned.  The  cleanly- 
shaven  face,  somewhat  cynical  in 
its  expression,  and  ornamented  for 
the  time  with  a  pair  of  glasses, 
looking  out  of  a  box  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  is  the  well-known 
countenance  of  Charles  Dickens, 
son  of  the  fiunous  author  of '  Pick- 
wick.' Mr.  Dickens  writes  those 
excellent  dramatic  notices  which 
appear  in  'The  Queen.'  The 
bright-eyed  young  man  by  his 
side,  intently  watching  the  piece, 
is  Albery,  whom  Dickens  will 
presently  chaff  on  account  of  the 
fjulure  of  'Oriana,'  but  the  pro- 
prietor of  'All  the  Year  Bound' 
will  get  a  shot  back  quite  as 
wounding  as  his  own.  Albery 
is  clever  at  repartee,  but  apt  to 
be  personal.  Not  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  the  gentleman  who  is  just 
entering  the  box,  Mr.  Stephen 
Fiske,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  John 
Wood,  for  whom  Albery  is  en- 
gaged upon  a  new  play.  Mr. 
Fiske  rubs  his  eyes,*  and  fires  off 
a  quiet  sally  about  the  piece,  at 
which  Dickens  turns  round  to 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  laugh. 
Mr.  Fiske  came  over  to  England, 
some  years  ago,  with  the  winning 
yacht  in  the  famous  international 
race,  a  graphic  description  of 
which  he  wrote  for  the  'Times' 
and  'All  the  Year  Bound.'  He 
was  for  many  years  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  '  New  York  Herald,' 


and  is  now  credited  with  the 
stings  of  the  'Hornet,'  of  which 
paper  he  is  the  proprietor.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  Fiske 
was  the  author  of  '  English  Pho- 
tographs, by  an  American,'  and 
the  magasdne  papers  which  caused 
a  sensation  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  'An  American  Fenian.' 

It  is  a  capital  night  for  cele- 
brities, this  first  night  of  our 
^sketch.  Shirley  Brooks,  the  edi- 
tor of ''Punch,'  is  in  the  stalls, 
and  in  the  next  seat  one  of  his 
principal  contributors,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Bumand,  who  gets  up  something 
like  Mario,  though  there  is  no 
resemblance  between  the  two.  Mr. 
Bumand  is  a  handsome  man,  for 
all  that,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious of  our  public  writers. 
Looking  over  the  stalls  from  the 
dress-circle,  into  which  they  .have 
been  forced  by  their  late  arrival 
and  a  pressure  below,  are  Leopold 
Lewis,  of  'Bells"  fame,  who  is 
industriously  stroking  his  whis- 
kers ;  and  Mr.  Tom  Pumell,  who 
is  evidently  expressing  his  opinion 
of  the  piece  in  tones  sufficiently 
loud  to  attract  general  attention. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  editor  of  'The 
Mask,'  which  had  a  short,  but 
brilliant  career;  Mr.  Pumell  wrote 
those  '  Athenseum '  criticisms, 
signed  Q.,  which  Charles  Beade 
scarified  in  an  article  in  which  he 
called  Pumell  'a  cipher,  signed 
with  an  initial.' 

Turning  again  to  the  stalls,  our 
glass  falls  upon  the  puckered,  but 
genial  face  of  E.  L.  Blanchard, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  drama 
and  its  history,  past  and  present, 
is  perhaps  unequalled.  A  round- 
faced,  kindly-looking  lady  in  black 
(whom  few  people  seem  to  know, 
and  those  few  the  more  elderly 
men  of  the  time),  sitting  at  the 
back  of  the  stalls  and  talking  to 
another  lady,  evidently  her  sister, 
is  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens.  Her 
sister  is  Mrs.  Bomer,  a  widow. 
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They  are  neighbours  in  the 
Regent's  Park  district,  and  eyi- 
dently  enjoy  first  nights.  One  of 
Mrs.  Dickens's  younger  sons,  a 
bright,  intelligent  young  fellow, 
has  recently  been  reading,  for 
charitable  institutions,  some  of 
his  father's  works,  and  has  ac- 
quitted himself  with  credit  Mrs. 
Dickens  is  a  noble  woman,  nerer 
to  have  obtruded  her  story  upon 
society.  They  say  she  has  a  box 
full  of  '  Dayid  Gopperfield's '  lore 
letters.  Dickens,  whose  corre- 
spondence was  always  studied, 
must  have  written  charming  love 
letters;  how  charming,  we  may 
never  know. 

Mr.  Frith,  the  artist,  is  sitting 
near  the  orchestra  with  one  of  his 
sons,  and  farther  on  is  Mr.  Moy 
Thomas,  ofthe' Daily  News.'  Close 
by  sits  Mr.  Fildes,  a  young,  earnest 
toiler  in  the  fields  of  art,  who  is 
destined  for  fame  and  fortune.  The 
dark  gentleman  to  whom  he  is 
talking  is  Joseph  Hatton,  editor 
of  'The  Grentleman's  Magazine,' 
and,  what  is  perhaps  more,  author 
of  'The  Valley  of  Poppies,'  an 
edition  de  luxe  of  which  is  to 
be  published  by  and  by,  with 
illustrations  by  Fildes,  who  drew 
the  pictures  that  illustrated 
Dickens's  last  thoughts  in  '  Edwin 
Drood.'  Mr.  Hersee,  a  well-known 
musical  critic,  finds  himself  yonder 
in  the  midst  of  a  beyy  of  ladies, 
whom  he  would  not  disturb,  as  he 


goes  out,  for  the  world.  Mr.  Dun* 
phy,  of  the  '  Morning  Post,'  calm 
and  self-possessed,  with  the  living 
image  of  a  pretty  girl  whose  por- 
trait hung  No.  1  on  the  Academy 
walls  two  years  ago  by  his  side ; 
and  Mr.  £.  G.  Barnes,  the  artist, 
whose  'Scarlet  Letter'  has,  strange 
to  say,  been  crowded  out  of  thia 
year's  Academy,  make  up  our  rapid 
sketch  of  the  front  of  the  house. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  the 
piece  was  a  success.  We  called 
the  author,  and  cheered  him 
loudly.  It  is  seldom  that  a  piece 
is  damned  nowadays.  A  notable 
exception  occurred  the  other  night 
at  the  Adelphi,  when  a  new  piece 
was  hissed  off  the  stage,  and  the 
management  had  to  announoe  that 
it  would  not  be  performed  again. 
'  Up  a  Tree '  and  something  else^ 
however,  would  take  its  place, 
said  the  gentleman,  who  had  the 
happiness  of  speaking  to  the 
house,  which  burst  into  fits  of 
laughter  at  this  announcement  of 
'  Up  a  Tree.' 

If  there  are  any  readers  of 
'  London  Society '  in  search  of  a 
new  theatrical  sensation,  and  who 
know  nothing  of  first  nights,  in 
the  professional  sense,  let  them 
book  stalls  for  the  next  notable 
occasion,  and  compare  notes  with 
this  brief  sketch,  and  the  articles 
that  are  to  follow  it  from  the  pen 
of 
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SOME  few  months  ago  the 
chronicler  of  the  '  Talk  of  the 
Town/  in  making  a  few  obserya- 
tions  on  a  book  called  '  Erewhon/ 
ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
notions  of  the  Erewhonians  were 
not  altogether  so  illusory  as  some 
practical  people  might  thinks  and 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
lin  many  minds  to  reyerse  the 
positions  of  the  criminal  and  the 
inyalid  —  to  compassionate  the 
former  and  to  be  harsh  upon 
the  latter.  Certain  circumstances 
have  recently  occurred  which  com- 
pel Fbke  Lanos  to  return  to  the 
subject,  as  far  as  the  aspect  of 
crime  is  concerned,  and  as  they 
haye  been  much  talked  about,  it 
may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  take 
another  glance  at  the  question. 
Not  long  ago  a  horrible  murder 
was  committed  in  London.  It 
was,  apparently,  of  the  most  ab- 
jectly brutal  kind,  for  it  was 
absolutely  purposeless  and  im- 
necessary,  as  far  as  common  sense 
could  gather  from  the  surrounding 
facts.  An  individual  occupying 
a  respectable  position  was  recog- 
nised by  certain  witnesses  as 
answering  to  their  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  mxurderer,  and  he  was 
at  once  arrested  and  subjected  to 
a  severe  process  of  examination 
before  a  magistrate.  In  the  result 
the  charge  against  the  accused 
was  dismissed,  and  he  was  set 
free.  The  generous  sympathy  of 
the  British  public — romantic 
enough  at  times — was  instantly 
aroused,  and  a  very  handsome 
subscription  was  realiiBed  on  behalf 
of  the  person  whose  identity  was 
unfortunately  mistaken,  and  who 
to  a  certain  extent  profited  by  the 
error.    No  doubt  this  was  all  very 


right  and  very  proper.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fearful  than  to  be 
accused  of  such  a  crime ;  and  no- 
compensation  can  be  too  great  for 
such  suffering.  But  public  sym- 
pathy, unfortunately,  went  into 
extremes.  Not  content  with  offer- 
ing all  reasonable  amends,  the 
police  authorities  were  extrava- 
gantly condemned  for  having  acted 
upon  suspicions  which  their  ex- 
perience justified  them  in  regard- 
ing as  prima  facte  serious ;  and 
in  so  terrible  a  case  it  should  have 
been  sufficiently  obvious  that  no* 
evidence  ought  to  be  n^lected. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  position  of  the  innocent  ac- 
cused was  of  the  most  painful 
description,  or  that  a  subscription 
amounting  to  a  thousand  pounds 
could  adequately  compensate  the 
tmfortunate  man  for  the  temporary 
inconvenience  aqd  possible  agonies 
of  mind  he  underwent;  but  we 
surely  ought  not  to  forget  that 
the  interests  of  society  are  para- 
mount, and  that  when  all  social 
life  suffers  from  the  commission 
of  a  hideous  crime,  even  the 
slightest  opportunities  should  not 
be  neglected  which  might  tend  to* 
the  discovery  and  punishment  of 
the  culprit.  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  deprecate  the  warm  sym- 
pathy that  was  shown  to  the 
unhappy  man  who  successfully 
proved  his  innocence,  but  I  can- 
not forbear  deprecating  quite  as 
strongly  the  vituperations  which 
were  cast  upon  the  guardians  of 
the  public  security.  Mistakes 
must  and  will  occur  at  times, 
and  inasmuch  as  our  police  sys- 
tem is  being  perpetually  con- 
demned by  ready  writers  in  the 
daily  press  as  insufficient  and  in- 
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competoit,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  it  is  likely  to  be  impiOTed 
if  it  is  never  to  act  where  sue- 
pidon  ie  not  the  same  as  certainty. 
If  the  accused  had  tamed  out  to 
be  the  guilty  man  ererybody  would, 
perhaps,  have  fbnnd  fault  with 
the  police  for  not  having  laid 
hands  upon  him  sooner.  The 
moral  of  the  narratare  is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  would 
refer  is  that  of  the  gas-stokers 
who  were  recently  f§ted  and  treated 
as  heroic  martyrs  on  being  released 
from  prison.  These  persons  were 
tried,  found  guilty  of  the  offence 
imputed  to  them,  and  punished 
according  to  law.  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  recapitulate  the 
details  of  their  case;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  no  strike  was 
ever  so  uniyersally  condemned  as 
that  in  which  these  gentlemen 
were  prominent  I  merely  wish 
to  observe  that  in  their  case  the 
Erewhonian  theory  was  fully 
carried  out,  and  their  crime,  with 
its  consequences,  was  treated  as 
a  subject  for  deep  compassion  by 
a  circle  of  admiring  friends.  I 
am  only  surprised  that  a  testi- 
monial in  the  shape  of  a  comfort- 
able annuity  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  each  of  these  long- 
suffering  assertors  of  a  principle. 

Lastly,  I  feel  compelled  to  refer 
to  a  more  recent  case.  A  highly 
educated  and  intelligent  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, was  convicted  of  theft, 
and  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment Nobody  denies  the 
truth  of  the  charge  or  the  bare 
justice  of  the  sentence.  But  the 
Erewhoniane  have  taken  the  matter 
up,  and  have  opened  a  subscrip- 
tion list  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  criminal  in  a  comfortable 
position  when  he  has  worked  out 
the  sentence  which  his  own  wilful 
act^as  brought  upon  him.  It  is 
urged,  and  I  am  painfully  aware 


of  the  strength  of  the  plea,  that 
this  is  an  exceptional  case.     An 
individual  with  the  tastes,  educa- 
tion, and  sensitiveness  of  a  gentle* 
man  has  found  the  work  of  life  so 
hard  that  he  has  been  compelled, 
in  his  struggle  for  existence,  to 
appropriate  the  properly  of  his 
neighbour  for  the  purposes  of  his 
own  support  without  asking  their 
permisBion.    The  immediate  result 
is    that    which    usually    attends 
larceny,  but  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence iB  a  subscription  list  and 
a  possible  competence.    Had  this 
individual    belonged  to  a  lower 
order  in  the  social  scale,  nobody 
but  the  gaol  chaplain  would  have 
taken  the  smallest  interest  in  him. 
This  state    of   facts  cannot  but 
awaken  reflections  which  are  not 
altogether  pleasant    It  suggests 
in  a  lively  manner  that  there  is 
'something  rotten  in  the  state' 
of  England.    We   find  ourselves 
asking  the  startling  question,  Is 
the  crime  of  an  educated  man  to 
be  deplored  and  punished  more 
or  less  than  a  corresponding  error 
on  the  part    of   an  uneducated 
man?    We  may  admit  to  the  full 
that  in  the  case  we  are  considering 
the  punishment  is  far  more  terrible 
than  that  which  awaits  the  pro- 
fessional depredator,  to  whom  it 
is  a  matter  of  comparative  in- 
difference whether  he  is  living  at 
the  expense  of  the  community  in 
the    gaol,  or  flourishing  at  the 
expense  of  the  individuals  whose 
pockets  he  occasionally  picks  in 
the  streets.    Still,  philanthropists 
are  bound  to  remember  that  the 
professional  thief  and  the  amateur 
lareenist  are  both  citizens;  both 
have  an  equal  claim  to  be  rescued 
from  infamy,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  a  great  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  them.    No  doubt 
it  may  be  said,  and  said  with  a 
certain  amount  of  truth,  that  the 
amateur  is  willing  to  gain    his 
livelihood   l^  honest  work,  and 
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the  professional  is  not,  and  that 
the  former  has  failed  in  getting 
any  opportunity.  Bat  if  this  is 
to  be  pnt  forward  as  a  sound 
argument  on  behalf  of  the  un- 
happy amateur,  the  public,  who 
are  called  upon  to  sympathise  and 
subscribe,  are  certainly  justified 
in  demanding  that  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  shall  be  fully 
laid  before  them,  and  that  they 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  decid- 
ing how  far  the  guilt  of  the 
amateur  was  physically  incYitable. 
I  would  not  have  it  thought  for  a 
moment  that  I  quarrel  with  the 
warm  and  generous  feeling  that 
prompts  many  excellent  persons 
to  rush  forward  with  their  ready 
gold  and  cheques  to  give  this 
particular  criminal  a  good  chance 
of  making  another  start  in  life — 
for  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend — 
but  I  would  only  ask  them  to 
consider  where  and  why  they  draw 
the  line.  And  I  would  yenture 
to  go  a  little  farther,  and  suggest 
that  it  is  possible  that  a  deeper 
and  more  discriminating  search 
might  show  them  that  there  are 
scores  of  men  living  hard  and 
unhappy  lives  whose  claim  to 
generosity  and  true  sympathy  has 
not  as  yet  been  enhanced  by  the 
questionable  advantage  of  con- 
viction of  deliberate  dishonesty. 


Various  and  wonderful  are  the 
conditions  of  this  social  life  of 
ours,  and  not  the  least  remarkable 
among  the  si^is  of  the  times  is 
the  existence  of  a  journal '  devoted 
to  the  Promotion  of  Marriage  and 
Conjugal  Felicity.'  Persons  in 
the  daily  habit  of  walking  along 
Pall  Mall  know  how  persistently 
they  are  annoyed  by  certain  news- 
vendors  who  anxiously  press  upon 
them  the  purchase  of  a  certain 
paper  called  'The  Matrimonial 
News.'  Once,  and  once  only,  did  I 
see  a  blushing  youth  buy  a  copy, 
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but  an  tmconquerable  shyness  on 
the  part  of  the  public  prevents, 
apparently,  any  large  sale  of  this 
humane  weekly  in  the  open  street ; 
but  I  am  informed  that  the  pro- 
prietors have  no  reason  to  be  sorry 
that  they  have  started  in  the 
Promotion  -  of  -  CJonjugal  -  Felicity 
line.  A  copy  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Fbeb  Lancb,  and  he 
admits  to  having  been  somewhat 
startled  by  its  contents.  Upwards 
of  three  htmdred  persons,  all  (ac- 
cording to  their  own  account) 
tolerably  well-to-do,  good-looking, 
good  -  tempered,  and  eminently 
fitted  for  the  mutual  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  domestic  life, 
advertise  for  matrimonial  partners ! 
It  is  distressing  to  think  in  what 
narrow  circles  these  heart-hungry 
ladies  and  gentlemen  must  hitherto 
have  passed  their  lives,  and  we 
cannot  but  compassionate  them 
for  not  having  found  among  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  the 
kindred  soul  without  which  their 
destiny  is  incomplete.  But  after 
reading  through  a  few  of  these 
gushing  advertisements  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  unforeseen 
difficulties  may  arise  when  the 
answers  are  sent  in  and  the  ad- 
vertiser has  to  make  his  choice. 
For  instanee,  the  deigyman,  aged 
thiriy-two,  with  an  income  of 
2,5002.  a  year  and  a  nice  residence, 
who  desires  to  open  correspond- 
ence with  a  lady  with  a  view  to 
an  early  marriage,  must  be  simply 
overwhelmed  by  the  oartes-de- 
visite  and  letters  of  self-recom- 
mendation he  has  undoubtedly 
received  by  this  time.  We  own 
to  feeling  extremely  curious  as  to 
whether  the  early  marriage  has 
yet  taken  place,  and,  if  so,  we 
shouldmuchlike  to  know,  for  future 
guidance,  the  process  of  selection 
by  which  the  reverend  gentleman 
eventually  decided  upon  the  ruler 
of  his  home  and  his  affections. 
How    anxiously    he    must    have 
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studied  the  fefttures  portnyed  in 
the  photographic  galaxy;  how 
thoughtfully  he  must  have  le- 
gaided  the  Tarions  moatha  and 
chinB,  and  dnbionaly  wondered 
which  gave  the  best  hope  of  equable 
temperament  and  cheerfol  man- 
ners; nor  can  we  suppose  that 
suspicion  altogether  slnmbered  as 
he  gazed  upon  the  artistic  repre- 
sentations of  the  cnrling  locks  or 
ample  chignons.  And  then  with 
what  deep  searchings  of  heart 
must  he  haye  gradually  weeded 
out  the  £ur  candidates  for  two 
thousand  a  year  and  a  nice  resi- 
dence, till  he  found  his  choice 
narrowed  to  scHue  half  doaen  eager 
damsels,  one  of  which  was  destined 
to  preside  at  his  hospitable  board, 
and  relieye  him  of  those  house- 
hold troubles  which  had  possibly 
driven  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
editor  of  the  '  Matrimonial  News.' 
But  then  the  terrible  moment 
must  have  come — ^which  is  it  to 
be?  Possibly  reminiscences  of 
college  days  may  have  come  to  his 
rescue,  and  we  think  it  far  from 
improbable  that  the  good  clergy- 
man shuffled  the  photographs  in  his 
hat,  and  drew  out  one  at  a  time, 
determined  to  marry  the  young 
lady  whose  carte  should  leap  forth 
last  from  the  lot  Further  specu- 
lation is  needless;  let  us  hope 
that  Fate  has  favoured  him.  But 
we  cannot  forbear  the  reflection 
that,  if  marrying  by  advertisement 
is  likely  to  become  the  fashion, 
domestic  happiness  will,  in  all 
probability,  become  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule,  as  we  would  fain 
hope  that  it  now  is.  Persons 
who  'open  correspondence'  with 
strangers  'with  a  view  to  early 
marriage '  will  inevitably  find  out 
too  late  that  a  hasty  and  ill-con- 
sidered marriage  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  curse  that  man  or  woman 
can  bring  upon  themselvea  We 
muQt  all  ftdly  appreciate  the  bene- 
volent motives  expressed  by  the 


editor  of '  The  Matrimonial  News  " 
in  his  address  to  the  public,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  fully 
aware  of  his  responsibilities,  bat^ 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  repress  a  very  grave  fear  that 
this  well-intentioned  gentleman 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for  in  the  matter  of  nagging  wives, 
surly  husbands,  and  ill-assorted 
unions  generally;  and  it  is  sad  to 
think  how  many  curses, '  not  loud, 
but  deep,'  will  possibly  be  poured 
upon  his  devoted  head. 


In  the  April  number  of  'Mac- 
millan's  Magazine '  Mr.  F.  C.  Bur- 
nand  commenced  a  biography  en- 
titled 'My  Time,  and  what  I  have 
done  with  it'  The  title  of  the 
story  suggests  a  confession  of  no 
ordinary  nature,  and  we  hope  in 
due  course  to  be  let  into  the  secrets 
which  prompted  the  cheery  author's 
'  Happy  Thoughts,'  and  the  morals- 
of  the  bright  burlesques  with  which 
he  has  revived  a  drooping  stage. 
What  I  am  looking  forward  to 
anxiously  is  a  chapter  on  Private 
Theatricals.  Here  is  a  theme  upon 
which  Mr.  Bumand  might  write 
luxuriantly,  and  perhaps  detail  a 
melancholy  experience.  The  re- 
gular theatre  nowadays  is,  unfor- 
tunately, highly  capable  of  leaving 
a  sense  of  deep  depression  upon 
the  audience ;  but  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  amateur  performances  would 
be  shrouded  in  the  saddest  gloom 
if  they  were  not  usually  succeeded 
by  the  exhilarating  effects  of 
supper.  Why  are  such  exhibitions 
usually  so  extremely  bad?  The 
actors  are  generally  inteUigent 
people,  and  some  of  them  have 
evidently  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  talent.  The  reason  is  not 
very  recondite.  Amateurs  do  not, 
or  will  not,  understand  that  his- 
trionic abilities  are  almost  worth- 
less if  they  are  not  duly  drilled. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  actor 
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can  repeat  his  words  dearly  and 
with  proper  emphasis:  he  most 
recollect  that  he  is  playing  up  to 
other  actors,  and  he  most  consider 
the  stage  effect  upon  the  audience. 
If  amateurs  could  see  {hemselyes 
as  they  are  seen,  they  would, 
perhaps,  realise  the  fact  that 
their  ignorance  of  stage  business 
and  technicalities  weighs  terribly 
against  their  tolerable  abilities 
4ind  evident  earnestness.  Bushing 
in  to  a  difficult  performance,  as 
they  usually  do,  after  half  a  dozen 
rehearsals,  it  neyer  seems  to  occur 
io  them  that  they  are  presenting 
to  their  audience  what  would  be 
an  execrably  bad  first  night  of  re- 
presentation by  trained  profes- 
sionals. They  ask  a  great  many 
people  to  come  and  see  them  act, 
and  scarcely  take  ordinary  pains 
to  do  justice  to  themselyes  and  to 
pay  proper  respect  to  their  yisi- 
tors.  They  appear  to  be  under  an 
impression  that  so  long  as  they 
haye  a  pretty  close  acquaintance 
with  their  words,  and  can  infuse 
a  certain  amount  of  humour  or 
pathos  into  what  they  have  to  say, 
they  have  done  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. The  last  thing  that  they 
think  of  is  the  elaborate  work  of 
stage  management ;  and  hence  the 
usual  ludicrous  result  What  ama- 
teur does  not  know  the  mutual  con- 
gratulations that  go  on  behind  the 
cramped  wings  of  the  temporary 
stage  erected  by  Mr.  Nathan  or 
Mr.  Simmonds — how  well  the  piece 
is  going]  That  is  to  say,  there 
has  not  been  a  dead  stage  wait, 
and  no  particular  strain  has  been 
put  upon  the  services  of  the 
prompter.  Of  course,  if  the  object 
of  the  actors  is  merely  to  arriye  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  perf<mnance, 
such  congratulations  may  be  well 
deserred*  But  if  he  has  any  regard 
for  the  general  effect  upon  the 
audience,  and  the  impression  he 
will  leaye  upon  their  minds  after 
the  curtain  has  finally  fallen,  the 


amateur  actor  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  take  far  greater  trouble 
about  his  rehearsals.  Amateurs 
generally  appear  to  think  that  the 
object  of  rehearsals  is  to  satisfy  the 
actors  that  they  are  perfect  as  fax 
as  their  memories  are  concerned; 
they  neglect  the  vast  importance 
of  stage  Jmsiness,  and  leave  it  to 
take  care  of  itoelf  at  the  represen- 
tation, even  if  they  ever  give  it  a 
serious  thought.  Whether  they  go 
out  right  or  left,  whether  a  table 
is  centre,  up  the  stage  or  down 
the  stage,  whether  a  '  situation '  is 
effectively  arranged  or  not,  whether 
the  entrance  or  exit  of  the  prin- 
cipal character  is  dramatically  ren- 
dered— are  matters  to  which  ama- 
teurs appear  to  be  sublimely  indif- 
ferent. The  absolute  and  unde- 
niable truth  of  this  assertion 
justifies  one  in  saying  that  the 
great  fault  of  amateurs  resto  in 
their  thinking  only  of  their  indi- 
vidual selves,  and  in  being  totally 
regardless  (k  their  fellows  and 
their  audience.  Gabble,  gabble, 
gabble,  the  amateur  pours  out  his 
words  in  a  resistless  flood,  totally 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  his 
speech  has  to  travel  round  a  con- 
siderable area,  and  he  moves 
awkwardly  about  the  stage,  utterly 
heedless  of  the  great  principle  of 
repose,  without  which  no  man  can 
hope  to  be  a  successful  actor.  His 
companion  on  the  stage  may  have 
to  say  something  which  wins  ap- 
plause or  laughter;  the  noise  is 
nothing  to  him — on  he  goes  with 
his  wends,  caring  nothing  for  the 
patent  fact  that  the  audience  are 
losing  the  whole  point  of  his 
speech.  If  amateurs  would  only 
condescend  to  attend  more  care- 
fully to  their  rehearsals,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  stage  management  of 
some  competent  professional,  there 
is  no  reason  why,  if  they  possess 
an  ordinary  amount  of  histrionic 
power  and  general  intelligence, 
they  should  not  afford  a  very  to- 
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lerable  erening's  entertainment  I 
am  in  a  i)OBition  to  qnote  a  case  in 
point. 

Last  Easter  week  Fbr  Lakcx 
happened  to  be  at  that  not  very 
liyely  watering-place,  Bonme- 
month,  and  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  present  at  some  amateur 
performances  given  on  behalf  of 
the  Bournemouth  Sanatorium,  by 
8ir  Percy  and  Lady  Shelley  in  the 
elegant  theatre  at  Bosoombe  Place. 
The  entertainment  lasted  for  four 
nights,  in  the  course  of  which 
three  new  and  original  pieces  were 
acted.  An  ordinary  play-going 
spectator  might  have  been  well 
surprised  at  the  artistic  finish  and 
thorough  ease  of  the  whole  per- 
formance; but  his  astonishment 
would  have  ceased  at  once  when 
he  learned,  as  I  did,  that  the  ama- 
teur actors  bad  conscientiously 
gone  through  many  seyere  re- 
hearsals day  after  day,  and  had 
patiently  submitted  to  the  expe- 
rience and  discipline  of  the  well- 
known  actor,  Mr.  Horace  Wigan. 
Hence  their  undoubted  success  in 
the  pieces  given — *  Astrid,'  a  Nor- 
wegian legend,  dramatically  ren- 
dered by  Sir  Percy  Shelley ;  '  Our 
Bitterest  Foe,'  a  charming  one-act 
drama  by  Herbert  Gardner ; '  Jack 
Bobinson,'  an  extravaganza,  by  Sir 
Percy  Shelley ;  the  comedietta  en- 
titled '  Dearest  Mamma,'  by  Walter 
Gordon;  and  the  favourite  old 
fiftroe  '  A  Thumping  Legacy,'  by  J. 
Maddison  Morton.  Let  me  recom- 
mend amateurs  to  attend  to  their 
rehearsals  as  strictly  and  untir- 
ingly as  I  have  reason  to  believe 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  at  Bos- 
combe  Place  did,  and  they  will 
have  no  fear  of  hearing  critics  talk 
about  their  performances  as  being 
not '  amenable  to  criticism ' — ^the 
most  doubtful  compliment  it  is 
possible  to  pay. 

As  the  season  goes  on  the  com- 
plaint waxes  louder  and  louder 


that  the  young  men  won't  dance. 
This  want  of  terpsichorean  energy 
on  the  part  of  ihejeuneBwe  dorSe  of 
London  Society  was    lamentably 
apparent  last  year,  but  it  has  now 
really  become  a  vary  aenoos  mat- 
ter.   Midnight    comes,    and    the 
young  ladies  are  still  nnpartnered ; 
the    gentlemen  at  last  stroll   in 
from  theatre,  opera,  or  club,  but 
they  don't  look  at  all  like  qua- 
drilles   or  waltzing.     A  conven- 
tional   turn    or    two  round   the 
room,  and  then  a  prolonged  lounge 
against   the  wall,   appears  to  be 
what  is  called  dimcing  nowadays. 
This  is  all  very  sad  and  disap- 
pointing for  the  young  ladies  who 
are  'just  out,'  and  fondly  antici- 
pate that  their  first  London  balls 
will    be    thoroughly    lively  and 
amusing.    And  their  chagrin  must 
become  almost    intolerable  when 
they  ftirther  remark,  that  the  ele- 
gant creatures   who  ought  to  be 
busily  employed  in  soliciting  the 
favour   of  a  dance    and    taking 
strong  physical  exercise  in  career- 
ing round  the  ball-room,  seem  to 
find  ample  amusement  in  gossip- 
ing with  the  chaperones  or  paying 
undue  attentions  to  the  handsome 
married  ladies.    It  seems  as  if  the 
men  will  do  anything  rather  than 
dance — they  even  prefer  supper. 
What  kind  of  a  sign  of  the  times 
are  we  to  consider  this  expanding 
portent  ?    Shall  we  think  that  in 
Ix>ndon  Society  dancing  is  doomed, 
and  that  the  light  fantastic  toe 
will  soon  cease  altogether  to  tread 
the  light  measure  to  Messrs.  Goote 
and  Tinney's  fascinating  music? 
Shall  we  deem  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  social  revolution,  when 
galop  melodies  shall  be  hushed  for 
ever  and  balls  shall  be  no'more  ? 
We  may  rely  upon  it  that  the 
catastrophe  will  not  be  brought 
about  without   a  strong    remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  the  inte- 
rested individuals  for  whom  balls 
have  a  deep  significance.     It  is 
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whispered  that  in  certain  female 
coteries  schemes  of  yengeance  are 
being  planned.  Many  of  the  ladies, 
it  is  hinted,  are  meditating  some 
kind  of  strike.  They  say  that  the 
young  men  are  becoming  too  emi- 
nently selfish ;  that  Adonis  prefers 
his  club,  and,  possibly,  has  found 
unedifying  charms  in  a  sphere  of 
society  where  conyentionalities  are 
not  so  strict,  where  dancing  is 
really  dancing,  where  light  jests 
and  unrestrained  laughter  reign 
supreme,  where  formal  introduc- 
tions are  not  de  rigtteur,  and  where 
the  smiles  and  sighs  of  well- 
dressed  syrens  allure  with  more 
resistless  coquetry  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  more  demure  salons 
of  the  West  End  squares.  '  These 
things  ought  not  so  to  be,'  the 
stately  matrons  mutter,  as  they 
gather  in  solemn  conclave  at  five 
o'clock  tea,  or  in  the  drawing-room 
after  the  banquet.  'Matters  are 
going  on  from  bad  to  worse.  Mar- 
riageable daughters  remain  on 
hand  seaso^  after  season,  and 
marriageable  men  appear  to  feel 
no  'remorse  from  the  fact,  but 
rather  to  rejoice  in  their  shameless 
freedom.  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  state  of  things  ?'  Ah !  what, 
indeed !  My  dear  madam,  if  you 
could  gain  admittance  to  the  club 
smoking-room  —  which,  for  the 
sake  of  the  peace  of  that  hallowed 
spot,  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that 
you  cannot — you  would  probably 
hear  reflections  upon  the  state  of 
society,  which,  if  they  did  not 
altogether  startle  you,  might  at 
least  guide  your  reflections  towards 
paths  into  which  they  have  hitherto 
declined  to  stray.  But,  failing 
such  assistance  from  unpleasant 
insight,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is 
said  that  certain  leading  ladies — 
leading,  that  is,  in  the  social,  not 
in  the  dramatic  sense — are  seri- 
ously contemplating  a  cloture  of 
their  salons,  and  are  threatening 
to  make  a  solitude  in  the  rose- 


gardens  of  the  season.  Since  the 
gilded  youth  of  society  expresses 
such  a  sense  of  boredom  with  the 
tame  delights  of  the  usual  routine, 
a  decided  check  shall  be  put  upon 
the  large  expenditure  inyolyed  in 
unnecessary  ball-giying ;  and  then, 
perhaps,  the  erring  sheep  will 
learn  to  miss  the  folds  from  which 
they  haye  too  often  strayed.  But 
before  a  hasty  decision  is  arrived 
at  it  might  be  worth  while  consi- 
dering that  the  sheep  might  grow 
'  to  rejeice  in  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new,  and  declare,  with  the 
lotos-eaters,  that  they  will  return 
no  more.  May  not  a  better  re- 
medy be  suggested  ?  Without  say- 
ing that  the  sensational  effects  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Fancy  Ball 
should  be  closely  imitated  in  fu- 
ture, the  remark  might  be  ha- 
zarded that  some  fresh  elements 
of  interest  might  be  added  to  the 
dull  rounds  of  conventional  balls. 
Two  suggestions  may  be  offered,  to 
b^in  with.  In  the  first  place,  it 
should  be  laid  down  as  an  inexo- 
rable rule  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  get  more  than  a  given 
number  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
into  a  given  area,  so  that  locomo- 
tion may  not  be  impeded,  and  that 
the  heat,  worry,  and  disappoint- 
ment invariably  engendered  by  a 
jostling  crowd  may  be  carefully 
avoided;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
some  new  dances  really  must  be 
invented.  Everybody  is  utterly  sick 
of  the  perpetual  quadrille,  lancers, 
and  waltz.  Surely,  in  this  inge- 
nious age,  some  creative  mind 
will  rise  equal  to  the  occasion,  if 
encouraged  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, and  dancers  will  be  re- 
lieved of  a  monotonous  perform- 
ance, which  is  only  paralleled  by 
the  exercise  of  the  treadmill ! 

All  persons  who  have  read 
'Kenelm  Chillingly,'  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's  latest  and,  perhaps,  best 
novel,  will  remember  the  inatruc- 
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lions  given  by  Chillingly  Miyera, 
the  editor  of '  The  Londoner/  to  his 
art-critic.  He  said :  '  By-the-way, 
when  we  come  to  reyiew  the  Exhi- 
bition at  Burlington  Honse,  there 
is  one  painter  whom  we  mnst  try 
our  best  to  crush.  I  haye  not 
seen  his  pictures  myself,  but  he  is 
a  new  man,  and  our  friend,  who 
has  seen  him,  is  terribly  jealous  of 
him,  and  says  that  if  the  good 
judges  do  not  put  him  down  at 
once,  the  yiUainous  taste  of  the 
public  will  set  him  up  as  a  pro- 
digy. A  low-liyed  fellow,  too,  I 
hear.  There  is  the  name  of  the 
man  and  the  subjects  of  the  pic- 
tures. See  to  it  when  the  time 
•comes.  Meanwhile,  prepare  the 
way  for  onslaught  on  the  pictures 
by  occasional  sneers  at  the  painter.' 
Let  us  hope  that  no  such  instruct 
tions  are  nowadays  giyen  out  by 
able  editors ;  or,  at  all  eyents,  are 
confined  to  such  trifles  as  the  drama. 
Certainly  we  are  not  disposed  to 
think  that  any  painter  has  suffered 
from  such  false  criticism  at  this, 
the  one  hundred  and  fifth  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Arte.  Fbsk  Langb  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  like  lago — nothing,  if 
he  is  not  critical ;  experience  has 
teught  him  that  professionals  are 
not  unfrequently  like  those  people 
who  '  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread;'  he  is  content  merely  to 
stete  his  impressions,  without  re- 
cording them  as  deep  experimente 
in  the  '  Gay  Science.'  Chief  im- 
pressions, then.  Free  Lance  is 
•content  to  record.  Mr.  Le  Clear's 
portrait  of  Edwin  Booth,  the 
American  tragedian,  presente  to 
•our  gaze  a  highly  intellectual  and 
^xpressiye  face,  and  I  should  be 
extremely  glad  if  this  actor  would 
fayour  us  with  a  yisit  He  may 
depend  upon  it  we  should  giye 
him  a  hearty  welcome.  Mr.  Y. 
Prinsep's  picture  of  Lady  Teazle 
•concealed  by  the  screen  suggeste 
the  inquiry  whether  Miss  Fawsitt 


was  right  in  wearing  powder  at 
the  Yaudeyille  Theatre    in    this 
character ;   otherwise  we    shotild 
say  that  the  modem  aetresB  comes 
up  to  Mr.  Prinsep's  idea,  which 
seems  a  yery  good  one.     Mr.  Ijes- 
lie's  'The  Fountein'  is  classical 
and  poetic,  but  the  background  is 
somewhat     wearisome,    and    the 
figures  look  a  little  too  much  as 
if  they  were  conscious  of  a  photo- 
grapher stending  ready  with  his 
machine.      '  Foundered,'  by   Mr. 
W.  L.  Wyllie,  is  rather  a  ghostly 
production^  and,  while  we  admit 
the  remarkably  fine  effect  of  water, 
giyes  us  the  notion  that  the  ill- 
fated  yessel  is  foundering,  or  has 
foundered,  in  about  four  fathoms, 
a   depth    scarcely    sufficient    for 
practical  purposes.      Very   much 
do  I  like  Mr.  A.  J.  Stark's  notion 
of  '  The  Angler's  Nook;'  the  co- 
louring   is    excellent;    the  pike, 
I>erch,  and  spinning-rod,  are  Tery 
real;  the  angler,  we  presume,  is 
at  lunch,  resting  from  his  labours. 
'  The  Strayed  Mask^,'  by  Mr.  E. 
Benson,  is  a  highly  dramatic  and 
tolerably  successful  effort,  but  it 
hardly  tells  ito  own  story  with 
sufficient  plainness.     Next  to  this 
hangs  Mr.  J.  G.  Cooper's  repre- 
sentetion  of  a  churchyard,  which, 
while  certainly  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  hardly  comes  up  to  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  yerses  chosen  as 
the  text     There  is  a  fluffiness 
about  the  foliage  which  is  not  plea- 
sant, and  I  own  to  an  objection  to 
seeing  sheep  feeding  upon  yerdant 
grayes.    Mr.  B.  W.  Leader's  '  Eng- 
lish Cottage-houses '  is  yery  pretty, 
but  suggests  the  want  of  an  im- 
proying  landlord;  thus  the  pic- 
turesque wars  with  utilitarianism. 
'  Hay  Time,'  by  Mr.  V.  Cole,  is  a 
rich  bit  of  English  scenery.    Mr. 
B.    G.    Head's    picture,    'Little 
Poachers,'  may  be  condemned  as 
too  glaring  in  colouring ;  but  quite 
as  strong  natural  effects  may  be 
often  seen  in  the  beech-woods  of 
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Bucks.  Mr.  H.  Hardy  contributes 
a  forcible  picture  of  a  fight  be- 
tween two  lions,  a  lioness  crouch- 
ing in  the  foreground — a  notion 
taken,  alas  I  only  too  probably, 
from  the  natural  history  of  man ; 
and,  to  complete  the  fable,  vultures 
are  hovering  in  the  distance.  In 
Mr.  A.  P.  Payne's  '  Alice  in  Won- 
derland '  we  are  introduced  to  a 
child  who  has  been  reading  that 
interesting  work,  and  is  evidently 
thinking  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
ventures of  Alice  were  enviable  or 
the  reverse.  The  painter  seems 
to  have  been  concerned  mostly 
with  the  carpet,  the  curtains,  and 
a  scattered  pack  of  cards ;  but  he 
may  certainly  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  his  endeavours. 
'  Early  Efforts,'  by  Mr.  J.  Clark, 
represents  a  little  boy  in  humble 
life  drawing  the  portrait  of  his 
dying  grandpapa ;  not  at  all  a  bad 
little  picture,  this.  Mr.  Bedgrave's 
'  Fading  Year '  is  hardly  euS^- 
ciently  autumnal,  but  it  is\ery 
striking.  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey's 
'  Scandal '  is  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts.  Several  excellent  persons 
have  called,  apparently,  upon  an 
invalid  lady,  but,  instead  of  trou- 
bling themselves  much  about  her 
ladyship's  state  of  health,  they  are 
all  intent  upon  mutual  gossip,  and 
forget  the  object  of  their  sympathy 
in  their  eager  desire  to  hear  'some- 
thing new.'  The  grouping  in  this 
picture  would  do  credit  to  the 
ablest  stage  manager;  the  whole 
scene  is  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  comedy,  and  is  carried 
out  with  remarkable  dramatic  ef- 
fect. Each  face  tells  a  story  of  its 
own.  Mr.  Bedgrave's  *  Lonely 
Well-head'  is  refreshing  to  gaze 
on  in  this  hot  weather.  '  Christ's 
Beproof  to  the  Pharisees,'  by  E. 
Armitage,  RA.,  has  doubtless 
been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. The  faces  and  figures  of 
the  Pharisees  are  undeniably  ex- 
cellent, but  the  Christ  is  a  fiulure. 


Somehow  or  other  modern  artists 
seem  wholly  incapable  of  that  deep 
suggestion  of  divinity  which  is  the 
wonder  of  the  old  masters.  Mr. 
Archer's  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  Ir- 
ving, in  his  character  of  Charles  I., 
is  not  very  satisfactory;  it  may 
be  Charles  I.,  but  it  is  not  Mr. 
Irving;  and  the  probabilities  are 
that,  at  some  distant  period,  it 
will  be  sold  by  an  auctioneer  as  a 
true  portrait  of  the  ill-fated  mo- 
narch. 'Tintoretto  painting  his 
dead  Daughter,'  by  H.  CNeil,  is  a- 
painful  subject,  but  it  is  sympa- 
thetically treated;  the  pale  corpse 
is  lying  on  the  bed;  the  painter 
sunk  in  sad  reverie,  and  on  the 
canvas  before  him  lies  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  child,  with  all  the 
roses  of  health  restored  to  her 
cheek,  not  dead,  but  sleeping. 
'  La  Lev^  de  Monseigneur '  is  a 
charming  picture,  and  we  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  C.  Calthrop  upon 
his  success.  The  little  prince  is 
lounging  in  an  arm-chair,  while  a 
magnificent  personage  puts  on  his 
little  shoes ;  a  cro8s-&ceid  cardinal, 
to  whom  Monseigneur's  education 
has  evidently  been  entrusted,  has 
just  made  his  entrance  through 
the  half-drawn  tapestry ;  toy  sol- 
diers and  cannon  are  on  the  floor, 
emblems  of  the  political  difficulties 
which  Monseigneur  will  have  to 
contend  with  when  he  has  grown 
a  little  older ;  the  valet  is  heating 
the  curling-tongs — ah !  for  which 
will  Monsigneur  care  most  in  years 
to  come — cannons  or  curls  ?  The 
arrangement  of  the  apartment  is 
well  conceived  and  admirably  exe- 
cuted. '  St.  Paul  at  Philippi,'  is 
the  diploma  picture  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
T.  Dobson,  B.A.  The  figure  of  the 
saint  is  very  fine.  The  'Subsiding 
of  the  Nile,'  by  Mr.  F.  GoodaU,  B.  A., 
is  a  grand  picture,  fully  sustaining 
the  reputation  of  the  artist  The 
light  upon  the  distant  pyramids  is 
truly  wonderful. 
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He  Cometh  Not/'  She  Said.' 
By  Annie  Thomas.  Chapman  %d: 
Hall 

'  A  Vagabond  Heroine.'  By 
Mrs.  Edwardes.    R.  Bentley  &  Son, 

'By  and  By.'  By  Edward  Mait- 
land.     B.  Bentley  d:  Son. 

'Which  Sister?'  By  Sydney 
Mostyn.     B.  Bentley  &  Son, 

'  Over  Turf  and  Stubble.'  By 
Old  Calabar.     B,  Bentley  A  Son, 

'  The  Songs  of  Wales.'  *  Edited 
by  Brinley  Richards.   Bootey  <k  Co. 

WHEN  a  noYel  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  one  of  the 
first  critical  authorities  of  the 
day  to  be  consistently  'vulgar' 
and  '  conm&onplaoe/  one  natu- 
rally approaches  its  perusal  with 
a  degree  of  trepidation.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  we  took  up  'He 
'  Cometh  Not/  but  we  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  record  that  we  were 
agreeably  disappointed.  'Com- 
monplace' the  story  may  be,  for 
it  is  simply  a  narrative  of  the 
repeated  heart-aches  experienced 
by  a  woman  who  has  pinned  her 
faith  on  the  love  of  an  imprin- 
cipled  and  irresolute  man;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  common  in 
this  world  than  disappointment; 
but  '  vulgar '  (in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation) it  certainly  is  not. 
There  are  a  few  expressions  we 
should  like  to  see  expunged^  for 
though  they  are  used  naturally, 
and  much  as  we  are  doomed  oc- 
casionally to  hear  them,  the  style 
of  conversation  patronised  by  the 
young  women  of  the  present  day 
is  not  sufficiently  interesting  to 
deserve  reproduction.  With  this 
exception,  however,  'He  Cometh 
Not'  is  a  thoroughly  bright  and 
readable  book,  and  to  our  mind  the 
best  Annie  Thomas  has  given  us 
for  a  long  time.  The  various 
characters,    whether    lovable    or 


otherwise,  are  all  graphic,  and 
the  bits  of  scene-painting  are  not 
less  real.  The  story,  also,  al- 
though slight,  possesses  the  charm 
of  carrying  the  reader's  ifiterest 

with  it  to  the  end. 

«  «  «  « 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  take  up 
a  book  like  Mrs.  Edwardes'.  From 
Belinda  O'Shea,  the  vagabond  he- 
roine, to  Bosie,  her  foolish,  af- 
fected stepmother,  and  her  self- 
deceiving  lover,  Boger  Temple, 
each  character  is  individual  and 
strong,  and  Belinda  herself,  with 
her  '  espargottes,'  her  '  paume ' 
playing,  and  her  'bolero'  danc- 
ing, thoroughly  original.  The 
worst  fault  we  can  find  with  the 
story  is,  that  it  is  too  short.  We 
should  have  liked  to  have  had 
pages  more  of  Belinda's  wild  do- 
ings, and  Bosie's  absurd  conversa- 
tion, and  Boger  Temple's  perplex- 
ities. It  all  ends  too  soon,  but 
while  it  lasts,  it  is  delightful. 
Mrs.  Edwardes  has  made  long 
strides  forward  since  she  wrote 
'Archie  Lovell,'  and  takes  her 
place  now  in  the  first  rank  of  our 

female  novelists. 

•  •  •  • 

'By  and  By,  an  Historical  Bo- 
mance  of  the  Future,'  by  the  clever 
author  of  the  'Pilgrim  and  the 
Shrine,'  is  composed  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  the  'Coming 
Bace,'  although  it  differs  largely, 
both  in  treatment  and  design, 
from  that  much  read  work.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  written  some  cen- 
turies hence,  when  the  Victorian 
era  shall  have  become  a  mere 
matter  of  bygone  history,  and 
every  scientific  invention  now  in 
its  in&ncy  have  advanced  to  a 
state  of  perfection.  Aerial  travel- 
ling is  to  be,  by  that  time,  the 
commonest  mode  of  locomotion. 
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and  the  electric  wires,  intersect- 
ing the  earth,  air,  and  sea,  to 
afford  means  of  instantaneous  com- 
munication with  each  other,  for  all 
mankind.  Laws  are  to  be  amended 
(not  before  required),  the  rights 
of  women  established,  and  royalty 
done  away  with.  The  sacrament 
of  marriage  is  to  be  diyided  into 
three  classes.  The  first,  to  be 
disannulled  only  by  the  law ;  the 
second,  by  mutual  consent;  the 
third,  at  the  option  of  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  alone.  Men 
and  women,  too,  are  to  hare 
grown  so  sensible  as  not  to  con- 
sider it  actually  incumbent  on 
married  people  to  live  in  the 
same  house,  and  worry  each 
other'tf  lives  out  What  a  num- 
ber 01  domestic  quarrels  might 
be  avoided  in  this  day,  if  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones  only  met  once 
a  week,  and  then  when  they  were 
on  their  best  behaviour.  '  By  and 
By '  makes  one  feel  horribly  dis- 
contented to  think  one  cannot 
possibly  live  long  enough  to  come 
in  for  a  share  of  all  these  good 
things.  But  At  us  take  comfort. 
Mr.  Maitland  assures  us  that 
spirits  also  love,  marry,  and 
bring  up  small  families,  so  there 
is  a  chance  for  all ;  and  perhaps 
when  we  have  contracted  spiritual 
unions,  we  shall  not  be  envious  of 
the  free  and  easy  way  they  will 
have  settled  things  down  here 
below.    Let  us,  at  all  events,  live 

in  hope  that  it  may  be  so. 

•  •  «  « 

We  find  it  difficult  to  say  any- 
thing fiftvourable  of 'Which  Sister?' 
which,  though  an  improvement  on 
the  author's  former  work,  is  very 
feeble,  both  in  plot  and  character. 
The  accident  of  one  sister  sup- 
planting the  other  in  the  affec- 
tions of  a  young  man,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  particu- 
larly worth  the  consideration  of 
either,  is  the  sole  basis  on  which 
the  story  rests;    and    the    only 
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sketch  that  retains  any  idiosyn- 
'  crasy  is  that  of  Atmt  Ann.  Whilst 
the  author,  however,  in  the  person 
of  her  heroine,  apologises  for  the 
lapses  of  grammar  of  which  this 
worthy  is  occasionally  guilty,  she 
should  not  forget  her  own.  '  My 
lady  love  is  you,'  is  rather  an 
awkward  sentence,  while  'more 
easier,'  and  the  use  of  the  past 
'  was '  for  the  subjunctive  '  were,' 
are  worse  than  awkward.  On  the 
whole,  though,  '  Which  Sister  ?'  is 
superior  as  a  work  of  fiction  to 
the  '  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,'  which 

is  not,  however,  saying  much. 

•  '      •  •  • 

'  Over  Turf  and  Stubble '  is,  as 
its  title  indicates,  a  record  of 
sporting  experiences,  which  are 
told  in  a  thoroughly  easy  and 
conversational  manner,  and  com- 
prise several  curious  anecdotes 
connected  with  the  pursuit  of 
game.  It  is  a  volume  to  take 
up  after  dinner,  or  on  a  journey, 
or  over  a  cigar.  There  is  nothing 
to  fatigue  in  it,  and  much  to  in- 
terest ;  and  every  narrative  bears 
the  stamp  of  authority  upon  its 

pages. 

*  •  •  • 

'The  Songs  of  Wales:  a  col- 
lection of  National  Melodies,'  has 
reached  us.  To  say  that  they  are 
edited  by  Brinley  Bichards,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Boosey,  is 
to  say  that  the  compilation  is  as 
complete  as  it  can  be.  Miss  Edith 
Wynne  has  made  many  of  the 
airs  we  find  in  this  volume  fa- 
miliar to  the  English  public,  but 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  will  not 
become  popular,  on  acquaintance^ 
for  its  own  sake.  Amongst  so 
many  it  is  difficult  to  select  fa- 
vourites, but  we  must  give  promi- 
nent notice,  amongst  the  senti- 
mental ones,  to  '  All  through  the 
Night ;'  '  A  Gentle  Maid  in  Secret 
Sighed,'  and  '  The  Bells  of  Aber- 
dovey;'  whilst  the  'Cambrian 
Plume '  and '  Cambrian  War  Song,' 
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with  tho  fuQous  'Mftrch  of  the  volnme,  which  will  introdiioe  them 

UeD  of  H&rlccti,'  «to  graad  tipeci-  to  s  mIccUod  ot  vocal  gems  tlwt 

mens  of  mtrtiAl  mmtc.    We  re-  cuiDot  fail  to  tfford  th«m  «>  much 

commend  every  one  tIio  hu  not  profit  u  pleasure, 
jet  Been  it  to  piocnie  this  little 


